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FIRE  UNDERWRITERS'  ASSOCIATION 


OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


FIRST  DAY, 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  15th,  1898. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the 
Association,  R.  W.  Osborn,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 15th,   1898. 

There  being-  no  objection,  it  was  ordered,  upon  motion,  that  roll- 
call  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  Secretary  note  those  who  were 
present. 

Members  present  at   annual    meeting,    February   15th   and  16th, 

1898: 


Andre,  A.  A. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Alve'rson,  W.  W. 
Bagley,  Wm.  H. 
Bangs,  Franklin 
Bates,  Lesley 
Belden,  Henry  K. 
Bertheau,  Cesar 
Boyd,  Harry  C. 
Brush,  R.  G. 
Buckman,  R.  M. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 


Holmes,  John  M. 
Hopkins,  W.  B. 
Kinne,  C.  Mason 
Klinger,  Wm.  M. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lowden,  W.  H. 
Medcraft,  R.  C. 
Mel,  Louis 
Meade,  Calvert 
Mohrhardt,  E.  F. 
Morrison,  E.  C. 
Morrow,  J.  H. 


UST    OF    MEMBERS. 


Campbell,  Warren 

Conrad,  J.  G. 
( larey,  J.  A. 
( Sraig,  Homer  A. 
1 VI  afield,  Robt.  H. 
Dornin,  Geo.  D. 
Dornin,  Geo.  W. 
DuVal,  W.  S. 
Echlin,  Chas.  C. 
Ed  wards,  J.  G. 
Edwards,  L.  B. 
Eitel,  Edw.  E. 
Friend,  Roger  B. 
Fog-arty,  John  T. 
Fuller,  J.  L. 
Gazzam,  W.  L. 
Grant,  Geo.  F. 
Grant,  H.  M. 
Grim,  Alfred  R. 
Greene,  M.  J. 
Gunnison,  A.  R. 
Gunn,  John  W. 
Gutte,  I. 
Heath,  W.  R. 
Hall,  Otho  N. 
Hill,  Chas.  B. 
Hill,  Wm.  H. 


Neal,  Robt.  W 
Niles,  Edward 
Osborn,  R.  W. 
Palache,  Whitney 
Pope,  T.  Edward 
Riehards,  J.  H. 
Rodgers,  H.  C. 
Sewell,  Amos.  F. 
Saxton,  Wm. 
Smith,  Benj.  J. 
S(jenc3r,  Geo.  W. 
Spencer,  H.  McD. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Sprowl,  Edw.  G. 
Smith,  C.  W. 
Stamford,  F.  C. 
Streeter,  Wm.  B. 
Stovel,  C.  J. 
Stoy,  Sam.  B. 
Thornton,  A.  C. 
Ward,  C.  H. 
Walden,  J.  B. 
Weinmann,  Louis 
Westlake,  W.  B. 
Wright,  Leslie  A. 
Wilson,  D.  B. 
Yates,  C  G. 


Guests  present  at  annual  meeting,  February  15th  and  16th,  18S8: 
Allison,  Young  E.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Burns,  F.  J.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Case,  Clara  H.,  San  Francisco. 

Dornin,  John  C,  Tacoma. 

Flanagan,  James  H.,  Marshfield,  Ore. 


twenty-second  Annual  meeting.                    3 

Gerould,  P.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Kroesen,  S.  W.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

Osborn,  H.  E.,  San  Francisco. 

O 'Bryan,  J.  Harvey,  Portland,  Ore. 

Rosenblatt,  Leon,  Portland,  Ore. 

Reed,  D.  C,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Rossier,  Charles  A.,  San  Francisco. 

Waters,  J.  N.,  Placerville,  Cal. 

Wilkinson,  C.  W.,  San  Francisco. 

Whitmer,  A.  W.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Williamson,  H.  E.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

The  Assembly  Room  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  being-  oc- 
cupied by  the  Board,  upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  1:30  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
1:30  o'clock. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  merely  make 
formal  announcement  of  the  opening-  of  the  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  The 
purposes  for  wrhich  we  are  here  gathered  are  manifest  and  well 
known  to  you  all.  We  will  proceed  without  delay  to  the  business  in 
hand,  and  endeavor  quickly  to  get  through  with  the  reports  of  the 
officers,  and  proceed  to  the  program  that  we  have  before  us. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  with  the  reg- 
ular order  of  business,  I  will  state  that  I  have  received  a  communi- 
cation which  I  think  the  members  would  like  to  hear. 

The  President— The  Secretary  will  read  the  communication. 

The  Secretary— It  is  a  letter  from  Rolla  V.  Watt,  and  refers  to 
Mr.  Robert  Dickson. 


4  SECRETARY    AND   TREASURERS   REPORT. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  Secretary  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
City. 

I)r.\K  Sib:— 

1  beg  to  nominate  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association  Mr.  Robert 
Dickson,  now  United  States  Manager  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Co., 
wit  h  headquarters  at  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  our  Association  and  has 
continued  a  member  until  this  date.  His  permanent  removal  from  the  city 
makes  him  eligible  to  honorary  membership,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Asso- 
ciation will  wish  to  honor  itself  as  well  as  Mr.  Dickson  in  this  manner. 

Yours  truhT, 

ROLLA  V.  WATT, 

Manager. 


The  President — You  have  heard  read  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Watt.  I  think  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  any  rules  which  may 
interfere  should  be  suspended,  and  that  Mr.  Dickson  should  be  ac- 
corded the  usual  courtesy  granted  under  such  circumstances.  The 
Chair  will  be  glad  to  entertain  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  Mr.  Dickson  was  de- 
clared elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  then  read  his  annual  report,  as 
follows: 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific;  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association: 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  February  16,  1898,  viz  : 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

Active  members  February  16,  1897 181 

Elected  during  the  year 37 21S 
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Resigned     'k         "       "       " 4 

Died  t;         "      "       " 2 

Ineligible    t;         "      "       " 1 

Dropped  non-payment  of  dues 10 

Transferred  to  Honorary  membership 2- 


Total  active  members  February  16,  1898  . 


19 


199 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 


Honorary  members  February  16,  1897 

Elected  during  the  year 

Died  "         """.... 

Resigned     "         "      "        "      .   .    .    . 


Total  Honorary  members  February  16,  1898  , 
Total  membership  February  16,  1898    .   .     .    . 


23 

5- 

-    28 

1 

1- 

2 

26 
225 

PRINTED    ARTICLES   BY   MEMBERS,    ON   HAND. 


A  Celebrated  Case 

Book  Losses 

Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1895 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard 

Large  Fires  in  American  Cities 

Proper  Vice 

Statistics  of  Fire  Underwriting  on  Pacific  Coast 

The  Growth  of  Tariff  Associations 

Underwriters'  Clerks 

Waiver  and  Estoppel 


By  H.  M.  Grant  .    .    . 
"   Lowden  &  Sexton 


E.  L.  Thompson 
Herbert  Folger 
B.  Faymonville 
W.  H.  Lowden  . 
Herbert  Folger 
Edward  Niles  . 
Peter  Winne   . 


73 
500 
119 

98 
4 

60 

131 

3 

4 

69 


ANNUAL    PROCEEDINGS   ON    HAND. 


Annual  Proceedings  for  1877-78 
1879-80 

1881  . 

1882  . 

18S3  . 
1SS4 
1885  . 
188!)  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1890  . 


50 

8 

38 
15 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

49 
0 
3 

164 


Forward 

Annual  Proceedings  for  1891 
•■  1892 
li  1893 
"  "  1894 
"  1895 
'*  1896 

«  K  U      1897 

Index  "  "    1877-97 


.  164 

1 

.    49 

.  104 

.     18 

.    67 

147 

108 

,  210 

8158 
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SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER'S   REPORT 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  in  Bank  February  17,  1897 £780  60 

Received  for  annual  dues,  1897 £856  25 

"    delinquent  dues,  1896 30  00—    $886  25 


185  00 

52  25 

26  00 

15  50 

2  90— 

18  40 

16  16 

11  initiation  fees 

41  Annual  Proceedings 

1  "  13  lire  badges 

'  "  Lovvden  &  Sexton's  Book  Losses   . 

1  "  E.  L.  Thompson's  Hop  Losses  .    .    . 

'  "   interest  from  San  Francisco  Sav- 

ings Union  to  Dec.  31,  1897  .    .    . 

Total  receipts 1,184  06 

$1,964  66 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  printing,  engraving  and  electros,  viz : 
Annual  Proceedings,  1897   .     .    .  $334  00 

Stenographic  Report 52  00 

Zincographs 6  00—  392  00 

Index    to  Annual  Proceedings,  1876-1897  56  00 

Engraved  invitations  annual  meeting    .    .  14  75 

Programs 32  25 

Electro  letter  heads  and  envelopes    .    .    .  36  35 

Lowden  &  Sexton's  Book  Losses 92  75 

Circulars  and  notices 21  00 

Printed  receipt  books 8  75 

Memo,  address  cards 3  00 —       656  85 

Paid  for  law  books,  reports  and  journals,  viz  : 

Ostrander  on  Ins.,  2nd  edition 6  00 

Hine's  Ins.  Law  Journal  to  Dec.  Ih97     .   .  6  00 

Hayden's  Encyclopedia  of  Ins.,  1896-97   .  2  50 

Weekly  Underwriter  to  June  20,  1897  ...  1  66 

Barnes'  Edition  N.  Y.  Reports,  1830-1863  .  12  00 

Salvage  by  A.  J.  Waters 2  00 

British  Fire  Prevention  Comm.  Reports  .  1  00 

Binding  28  volumes  pamphlets 2100—         52  16 
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Paid  for  photogravures,  half-tones  and  express 24  85 

Memorials  of  deceased  members 15  00 

Floral  pieces  for  deceased  members 14  65 

18  fire  badges 36  00 

Rent  of  assembly  room  to  Feb.  1,  1898 60  00 

Delinquent  taxes,  1893-1894 15  28 

Repair  of  lock  and  new  key 50 

Import  duty  and  express  on  books 4  00 

Insurance 5  60 

Stationery 6  75 

Postage 40  97 

Delivery  of  circulars  and  notices 6  80 

Paid  Secretary  salary,  Louis  Weinmann,  1895   .    .    $100  00 

"             "        Calvert  Meade,  1897  .       .     100  00—  200  00 

Total  Disbursements $1,139  41 

Balance  on  hand,  viz  : 

Deposited  with  Bank  of  California $209  09 

"     S.  F.  Savings  Union 616  16—    825  25  $1,964  66 

Total  Receipts $1,184  06 

"     Disbursements 1,139  41 

"     Increase $     44  65 

San  Francisco,  Cala.,  February  14,  1898. 

Audited  and  found  correct : 

F.  G.  Argall, 

Louis  Weinmann, 

Auditors. 

Three  quarterly  meetings  and  three  special  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  past  year.  While  a  larger  attendance  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings would  be  welcomed,  yet  much  more  interest  has  been  evinced  than  in 
former  years,  by  the  increased  membership,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  in- 
surance literature  as  shown  by  the  purchase  of  pamphlets  and  annuals. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to 
three  of  our  beloved  members — Mr.  C.  C.  Hine  of  New  York,  Mr.  Alexander 
Porter  Sinclair  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mr.  Dalton  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles. 

But  little  has  been  expended  upon  our  Library  during  the  past  year; 
much  should  be,  and  your  Secretary  suggests  active  work  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  year  1898.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

CALVERT  MEADE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


8  REPORT    OF    LIBRARY    COMMITTEE. 

( Remarks  by  the  Secretary  during  the  reading  of  his  report.) 

There  are  a  number  of  Annual  Proceedings  of  which  the  Associ- 
ation lias  no  copies.  There  are  several  members  of  the  Association 
who  desire  to  complete  their  sets,  and  in  the  last  circular  issued  I 
requested  members  who  have  extra  copies  to  kindly  bring  or  send 
them  to  the  Secretary.  They  would  be  very  thankfully  received  by 
the  Association.  I  trust  even  after  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  this 
meeting  are  printed,  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  the  members 
who  will  favor  the  Association. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer were  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  President — The  next  business  before  the  Association  is  the 
report  of  the  Library  Committee.  As  Mr.  Folger  is  ill,  hence  not 
able  to  be  with  us,  we  shall  have  to  pass  that  for  the  present. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Argall — Mr.  President,  in  a  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Folger,  the  wife  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  she  in- 
forms me  that  Mr.  Folger  had  prepared  a  draft  of  a  report,  but  it 
has  not  been  put  into  proper  shape  as  yet;  and  Mr.  Folger  would  ap- 
preciate it  as  a  favor  if  the  Association  would  allow  the  report  to  be  filed 
later  on  and  be  incorporated  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; in  the  meantime,  if  it  is  in  order  to  do  so,  you  could  appoint 
a  committee  with  power  to  act  on  the  recommendations  which  will 
be  included  in  Mr.  Folger 's  report. 

The  President — I  will  say  to  the  members  present  that  I  saw  the 
outlines  of  Mr.  Folger 's  report,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  one. 
Mr.  Folger 's  thorough  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject will  make  his  recommendations  very  valuable. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Folger 's  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  file  a  re- 
port at  a  later  date,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  printed  proceedings 
of  the  Association,  and  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  with 
power  to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  said  report,  was  granted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LLBliARY  COMMLTTEE. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters''  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

Ln  an  Association  such  as  ours,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  attention 
given  to  its  reference  library  must  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  maintaining  interest 
to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  successive  committees,  and  it 
requires  a  second  term  to  arouse  the  ordinary  committee-man  to  a  sense  of 
his  responsibilities  and  opportunities.  Your  retiring  committee  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  and  is  compelled  to  leave  to  its  successors  much  work 
deserving  completion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  commending  the  taste  displayed  by  the  last 
committee  in  the  selection  of  the  serviceable  bookcase  added  in  1896. 
Many  of  its  shelves  have  already  been  filled,  but  the  space  remaining  will 
be  adequate  for  many  years  to  come.  A  large  number  of  the  pamphlets 
collected  by  former  committees  have  been  handsomely  bound  for  better 
preservation,  and  about  thirty  volumes  in  addition  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  binding. 

The  expenditure  during  the  past  year  has  been  smaller  than  was  an- 
ticipated. This  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  a 
catalogue  in  course  of  preparation  which  is  intended  to  serve  to  a  limited 
extent  as  a  digest  of  the  contents  of  volumes  on  the  shelves.  For  example, 
it  is  manifest  that  an  entry  in  the  catalogue  reading—"  Proceedings  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Northwest  1871-97,  "  would  convey  noth- 
ing practical  to  the  student.  The  same  is  true  of  English  and  Australasian 
reports;  and  the  proposed  catalogue  will  present  the  titles  of  the  leading 
papers,  if  nothing  more. 

Ln  1894  the  Library  Committee  recommended  that  a  Blue  Book  be  pub- 
lished, containing  the  names  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with  the  As- 
sociation, giving  dates  of  election,  resignation,  decease,  and  other  matters 
of  permanent  interest.  The  suggestion  has  not  been  ignored,  but  every 
committee  since  1891  has  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  book  contain- 
ing the  minutes  of  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  from  1886-93  has  been 
mislaid.  The  Secretary  has  aided  this  committee  in  an  effort  to  overcome 
this  disadvantage,  but  it  has  so  far  seemed  impracticable  to  compile  any- 
thing which  would  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory  by  the  members.  We 
still  consider  such  a  publication  as  very  desirable,  and  hope  some  way  may 
be  found  to  prepare  it. 

When  the  Index  to  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association  was  published 
in  1891,  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  it  should  be  revised  by  the  compiler 
at  the  end  of  five  years.  Your  Committee  has  induced  Mr.  Clinton  Folger 
to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  the  Index,  which  was  published  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Association  at  its  last  quarterly  meeting.  This  makes  a  credit- 
able showing  of  writers  and  papers ;  and  this  has  come  to  be  so  generally 
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recognized,  that  this  committee  has  been  embarrassed  by  requests  for  our 
past  annual  reports  for  the  libraries  of  kindred  organizations.  We  have 
been  unable  to  comply  with  these  demands,  for  the  proceedings  of  no  less 
than  seven  years  are  practically  out  of  print.  We  strongly  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  printing  not  less  than  500  copies  per  annum  in  the  future. 

Our  relations  with  other  Associations  are  extending  rapidly  and  are  of 
increasing  interest.  During  the  past  year  we  have  added  to  our  list  of 
correspondents  the  Insurance  Institutes  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bristol, 
Nottingham  and  Cape  Town,  as  well  as  the  recently  organized  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  of  London.  The  transactions  of  these  bodies  will 
in  time  find  their  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Their  work  differs 
from  ours,  and  we  expect  to  receive  many  valuable  hints  from  their  re- 
ports. Thejr  devote  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  clerks  and  younger  em- 
ployees than  we  have  done,  usually  making  them  associate  members  of  the 
Institute  itself;  and  while  the  sentiment  of  our  Association  is  against  the 
offering  of  rewards  of  any  kind  for  papers  of  special  merit  or  proficiency  in 
the  various  branches  of  insurance  knowledge  (ascertained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  by  examinations),  we  hope  a  way  will  yet  be  found  to 
bring  the  active  interest  of  the  3Tounger  men  in  our  offices  up  to  the  level 
often  observed  in  England.  The  most  important  event  of  which  notice  has 
come  to  us  from  abroad  during  the  year  was  the  formation  in  April.  1V0T. 
of  the  Federation  of  Insurance  Institutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
outcome  of  a  meeting  in  Manchester.  The  Federation  proposes  to  publish 
a  special  report  comprising  the  most  notable  papers  written  for  the  various 
Institutes  each  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  distances  to  be 
traversed  prevent  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country ;  and  we  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  particular,  must  content  ourselves  with  an  occasional  visit 
from  some  Eastern  speaker  of  note. 

On  January  17th  last,  Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  a  member  of  this  committee, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Clerks  Association,   entitled 

11  Suggestions  upon  the  Choice  of  Fire  Insurance  Literature,7'  based  on  the 
material  which  is  available  in  our  library,  and  having  special  reference  to 
papers  written  in  Eastern  and  foreign  cities.  As  the  paper  may  be  equally 
as  useful  to  the  members  of  our  own  Association,  we  recommend  that  the 
paper  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session. 

Authority  was  granted  by  the  last  annual  meeting  for  the  reprinting  of 
our  1883  report,  provided  that  the  Association  should  mot  be  called  upon  to 
bear  more  than  half  the  expense  out  of  the  general  treasury.  The  sub- 
scriptions received  amount  to  nearly  enough  to  permit  the  Committee  to 
uudertake  the  re-publication,  and  we  hope  to  obtain  additional  subscrip- 
tions. A  number  of  members  are  hesitating  to  purchase  the  reports  of 
former  years  in  the  absence  of  anj  assurance  that  they  can  ever  expect  to 
complete  their  sets.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  eleven  complete 
sets  then  reported  have  been  increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  Calvert  Meade,  Walter  M.  Speyer  and  Wm.  H.  Bagley. 
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Your  Committee  asks  that  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  insurance  journals  which  have  favored  us  with  their  publications  during 
the  past  year  without  charge ;  and  to  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hess,  Treasurer  of  the 
Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston,  for  many  courtesies.  Also  that 
authority  be  granted  the  Committee  to  send  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  session,  and  of  any  earlier  years  which  can  readily  be  spared,  to  Asso- 
ciations and  Institutes  in  the  Eastern  States  and  foreign  countries  which 
maintain  libraries,  and  furnish  their  reports  to  us.  We  recommend  further 
that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  expend  not  exceeding  $150  during 
the  coming  year,  including  the  cost  of  binding  material  already  in  hand. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  FOLGER, 
WILLIAM  MARIS, 
CHARLES  C.  ECHLIN, 

Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Argall,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  usual  annual  report  for  the  year  just  concluded, 
your  committee  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  the  statement  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  and  flourishing  condition. 
Avoidance  of  red  tape  has  always  been  a  tradition  with  the  governing  pow- 
ers of  our  body,  and  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  past  year  has 
deemed  it  proper  to  refrain  from  undue  interference  with  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  Association  officers  and  the  other  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees. We  have  endeavored,  nevertheless,  to  promote  and  further  the 
interests  of  the  Association  in  every  way  possible,  and  the  result  of  our 
efforts  in  one  very  important  direction  may  be  seen  in  the  unusually  large 
number  of  new  names  which  have  been  added  to  our  roll  of  membership. 

The  Treasurer's  books  and  accounts  have  been  kept  on  a  simple  but 
thorough  system.  They  have  been  carefully  audited  and  found  correct,  and 
the  Treasurer's  report  and  the  Secretary's  report  set  forth  in  detail  our 
financial  position  and  record  other  interesting  information. 

During  the  past  year  many  members  have  shown  much  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Association,  but  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  at  the 
quarterly  meetings  is  strongly  recommended,  to  the  end  that  the  officers 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  readily  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  members  at 
large  on  the  many  points  which  come  up  for  discussion  and  settlement  at 
those  meetings.  Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  G.  ARGALL, 
EDWARD  NILES, 
li.  P.  FABJ. 
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The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was,  upon  motion,  duly 
seconded,  adopted,  and  placed  on  file. 

The  President — We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  several  guests  to 
whom  I  extend  a  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  I  am 
sure  the  members  will  be  glad  to  know  them.  We  have  with  us  Mr. 
P.  E.  Gerould,  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Case,  Editor 
of  the  Insurance  Sun;  Mr.  S.  W.  Kroesen,  of  Gilroy;  and  Mr.  Young 
E.  Allison,  Editor  of  the  Insurance  Herald,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  latter  gentleman,  as  you  will  have  observed  from  the  programs, 
has  prepared  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Association,  with  which 
he  will  entertain  us  at  a  later  hour. 

President  Osborn  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows: 

THE   PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

Our  convention  to-day  marks  another  cycle  of  time  and  during  which 
the  Association  adds  one  year  to  its  majority. 

The  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  are  by  no  means  doubtful  as 
symbols  of  the  times.  They  stand  as  the  expression  of  an  idea,  full  of 
force  and  the  logical  sequence  of  the  disunity  of  a  once  substantial  confed- 
eracy. 

The  patient  historian  will  in  the  future  more  or  less  accurately  judge 
the  operation  of  our  recent  war,  and  I  am  constrained  to  leave  to  him  the 
analysis  of  a  strife  pronounced  in  its  antagonisms  and  which  was  character- 
ized by  far  more  energy  than  measure.  Notwithstanding  these  troublous 
times,  the  Association  has  withstood  the  clash  of  arms,  the  fall  of  our  cit- 
adel and  the  trying  times  of  reconstruction.  It  is  to-day  in  a  more  pros- 
perous and  substantial  condition  than  possibly  at  any  previous  year  in  its 
history,  and  which  may  not  be  so  much  to  the  credit  of  its  official  staff  as 
to  the  fortuitous  circumstances  surrounding  it.  The  re-establishment  of 
rates,  the  advent  of  prosperity  and  the  general  tendency  toward  improved 
conditions  all  conspired  to  make  our  present  growth  possible,  and  with 
efficient  zeal  inevitable.  The  remarkable  accession  to  our  ranks  is  a  sub- 
ject for  congratulation  and  is  indeed  a  compliment  to  us  all.  The  influence 
of  the  Association  upon  the  character  must  of  necessity  be  healthful,  and 
the  intellectual  impetus  given  to  members  by  contact  is  unquestionably 
broad.  From  the  modest  novitiate  who  is  plodding  his  weary  way  through 
rates,  hazards  and  rules  of  adjustment,  to  the  overworked  manager,  will 
be  found  those  who  have  received  the  impress  of  its  education,  and  many 
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are  they  who  confess  the  influence  the  Association  has  had  in  raising  them 
to  their  respective  positions  of  prominence.  What  man  is  there  here 
to-day  whom  contact  with  the  good  and  bright  men  of  the  profession  will 
not  exalt  and  render  better  fitted  for  the  task  before  him?  As  for  myself, 
I  am  sure  that  each  year  finds  me  indebted  to  my  confreres  for  those 
inspirations  which  have  enabled  me  to  take  a  forward  move  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  Nor  is  your  executive  alone  in  his  confession  of  obliga- , 
tion,  for  our  annual  records  are  replete  with  similar  expressions  of  no  un- 
certain sound. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  a  very  healthful  condition  financially,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is  not  to  accu- 
mulate money.  Apart  from  a  reasonable  surplus  our  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended in  such  manner  as  to  give  to  the  members  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a  much  larger  sum  than  usual  be 
allotted  to  the  library  committee. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  report  of  the  library  committee  is  encouraging.  Our  main  effort 
should  be  put  forth  in  that  direction.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee on  president's  address  will  find  it  opportune  to  recommend  a  free 
distribution  of  funds  in  this  direction  and  thus  afford  the  library  committee 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  standard  consistent  with  the  age  and  position  of 
the  Association. 

NEW   MEMBERS. 

Notwithstanding  our  success  in  increasing  the  membership,  there  are 
still  those  who  are  eligible  and  eminently  desirable  that  for  numerous 
reasons  we  were  unable  to  have  join.  I  hope  the  succeeding  administration 
will  prove  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  include  these  in  the  roll  of  member- 
ship. 

NEW    ERA. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  entire  country  has  been  passing  through  one 
of  the  severest  trials  known  in  mercantile  history.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  time  prices  commenced  receding  until  the  lowest  possible  point  had 
been  reached.  Commensurate  with  the  fall  in  price  was  the  fall  in  values 
generally.  Stocks,  bonds,  securities  of  all  classes  and  real  estate  fell  pro- 
portionately until  it  became  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard of  value.  This  depression  had  its  influence  on  the  insurance  business, 
and  many  of  the  companies  lost  heavily  in  the  depreciation  of  their  assets, 
and  suffered  equally  as  much  in  losses  attributable  to  the  hard  times. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  note  the  return  of  prosperity,  for  we  are 
now  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Prices  have  advanced  and  values  gener- 
ally have  arisen,  save  possibly  real  estate  in  the  country.  There  has  been 
an  enormous  reduction  of  mortgage  debt,  and  the  industrial  classes  are  in 
better  condition  to-day  than   they  have  been  for  ten  years.     Money  is  be- 
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coming  more  plentiful  and  is  now  seeking  investment  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest.  The  mills  and  factories  are  in  operation  and  generally  the 
commerce  of  the  country  has  received  an  impetus  most  encouraging,  and 
given  time,  will  be  all  that  the  most  ardent  optimist  would  ask. 

The  insurance  business  is  among  the  first  to  respond  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  the  annual  statements  of  the  companies  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  new  era  is  no  sham.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  promises  of  the  future,  and  while  promises  are  apt 
to  prove  sirenical  songs,  yet  those  of  prosperity  usually  fulfill  their  pledge. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  few  subjects  as  shall  constitute 
the  themes  of  this  address,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  issue  with  some  of  our 
members  as  to  the  province  and  purview  of  this  body  and  the  prerogative 
of  its  members.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  that  this  Association 
is  ancillary  to  the  Board  of  Underwriters  and  therefore  incompetent  to 
discuss  subjects  or  make  recommendations  affecting  the  Board.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  within  the  precincts  of  membership  are  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  rating  organization,  and  they  may  hold  this  Associa- 
tion the  equal  of  the  Board  of  which  most  of  us  are  members.  This  state- 
ment is  deemed  necessary  because  some  have  contended  that  certain  meas- 
ures were  not  proper  for  discussion  here,  as  their  adoption  rested  wholly 
with  the  Board.  To  the  latter  proposition  I  am  in  full  accord,  but  would 
ask  wherein  this  Association  is  entering  dangerous  precincts  by  formu- 
lating discussions  or  recommending  measures  to  the  undisputed  interest 
of  the  Board  and  every  member  here?  lb  is  my  contention  that  pursuing 
this  course  we  are  fulfilling  our  highest  ideals  and  realizing  efficient  work 
as  an  advisory  body.  During  my  membership  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
instance  where  a  duly  considered  proposition  recommended  by  oar  Associ- 
ation has  been  questionable  as  a  form  of  practice  or  suggestive  of  even 
measured  harm.  There  are  admitted  instances  where  very  important 
measures  have  been  vetoed  because  we  had  not  the  authority  to  put  them 
in  active  operation. 

Any  rating  or  administrative  board  cannot  help  being  benefited  by  the 
results  of  these  discussions  and  deliberations,  coming  as  they  do  from  so 
many  who  are  actively  in  the  field  and  constantly  meeting  the  practical 
issues.  Anything  said  or  discussed  at  these  meetings  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  benefit  to  any  man  in  the  business,  and  if  so  for  the  individual,  is 
equally  so  for  a  number  of  them  together.  It  is  the  unwilling  spirit  of 
progress  that  is  far  more  dangerous  than  admitted  opposition.  Leading 
principles  pervade  the  theory  of  underwriting,  yet  even  these  are  modified 
as  the  environments  of  the  age  affect  it.  It  requires  no  strength  of  char- 
acter to  follow  conventional  ruts,  and  it  is  not  always  evidence  of  progress 
to  discard  archaic  principles,  for  some  times  it  takes  the  derision  of  the 
world  to  force  a  grown  child  to  cease  sucking  its  thumb,  but  it  does  require 
backbone  to  adopt  an  original  thought  that  is  opposed  by  popular  prejudice. 
Let  our  discussions   be  characterized  by   a  free   and   unrestricted   inter- 
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change  of  both  thought  and  experience;  let  them  be  marked  by  aspects  of 
absolute  freedom,  and  through  their  expression  and  development  work  out 
the  logical  results  of  our  organization.  Error  in  the  business  is  like  a  weed 
in  the  grass,  and  should  be  eradicated.  Discussion  will  accomplish  this,  so 
may  it  be  done  through  the  approved  canons  of  honest  criticism. 

REINSURANCE   CLAUSE. 

Adverting  to  the  question  of  a  proper  and  safe  form  for  reinsurance  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  one  of  the  important  measures  not  receiving 
the  active  support  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires,  and  is  one  of  the 
measures  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph.  Notwithstanding  the 
action  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  this  administration  did  not  permit  the 
matter  to  be  permanently  dispensed  with.  There -are  recurring  instances 
which  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the  present  form,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  our  successors  will  keep  this  question  open  and  alive,  and  if  nec- 
essary those  after  them,  until  such  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
will  enable  us  to  accomplish  something  by  concerted  action.  We  all  realize 
how  important  is  the  settlement  of  a  question  of  this  character,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  anomalies  in  this  business  that  seeing  such  danger  and 
realizing  the  necessity  of  reform,  we  cannot  accomplish  that  which  rests 
wholly  and  purely  upon  associated  effort. 

ADJUSTING   PROBLEMS. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  we  could  exert  a  still  greater  educa- 
tional influence  among  the  younger  members  by  having  the  secretary  print 
and  distribute  once  a  month,  through  the  executive  committee,  various 
problems  in  adjustment,  and  then  similarly  print  and  distribute  the  an- 
swers. This  would  in  my  opinion  not  only  prove  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  all  concerned,  but  would  serve  to  foster  and  maintain  interest 
in  the  Association  during  the  year.  In  conversation  with  some  of  our 
younger  members  I  find  that  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  to  learn 
more  regarding  adjustments,  not  so  much  the  law  of  the  contract  as  the 
method  of  apportionment  of  losses  under  non-concurrent  policies,  and  the 
treatment  of  losses  generally.  As  the  Association  is  designed  primarily  as 
an  educational  institution,  we  should  be  looking  for  just  such  opportunities 
to  place  in  practical  operation  the  ideals  of  this  body.  Therefore  being  so 
impressed  with  this  plan  I  am  sure  that  it  will  prove  a  wise  and  an  appre- 
ciative move,  and  I  particularly  recommend  to  the  committee  on  address 
that  this  subject  receive  co-operation. 

THE    USE   OF    THE   LIBRARY. 

It  is  regretable  that  our  library  is  not  consulted  by  the  members  more 
often  than  it  is.  It  may  be  that  special  agents  do  not  have  the  time,  but  if 
they  realized  the  priceless  information  there,  they  would  surely  avail 
themselves  of  its  use.     Especially  is  this  so  of   the  legal  side  of  the  busi- 
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ness,  for  there  is  no  branch  to  which  the  Special  should  pay  more  attention 
than  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  contract  and  of  the  law 
governing  the  same.  The  special  agent  should  be  possessed  not  only  of  a 
well  poised  morality,  but  also  of  a  well  balanced  mind  for  grasping  legal 
propositions  and  appreciating  the  distinction  between  principles  which 
constitute  the  spirit  of  laws.  If  any  of  my  hearers  have  not  a  clear  idea 
as  to  what  this  library  contains,  the  advice  would  be  to  lose  little  time  in 
gaining  the  information. 

SPECIAL    AGENTS. 

It  would  be  taking  up  your  time  for  me  to  attempt  to  depict  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  the  special  agent.  Others  have  and  will  to-day,  yet 
there  are  a  few  thoughts  in  this  connection  that  may  not  be  amiss  on  this 
occasion.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency,  in  a  limited  way,  to  enter  men 
on  the  road  who  are  quite  unfitted  for  it;  who  possess  little  of  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  the  proper  road  work,  and  whose  main  charm  is  in  the 
power  to  procure  premiums.  This  latter  is  an  admirable  and  almost  neces- 
sary trait,  but  if  unaccompanied  by  the  higher  qualifications  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  The  successful  solicitor  rarely  combines  those  qualities  of 
judgment,  discretion  and  discrimination  that  are  necessary  for  a  correct 
underwriter,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  who  solicits  is  imbued  with 
the  one  thought  and  purpose— getting  the  risk.  He  is  essentially  a  solic- 
itor, and  this  has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  standard  of  our  special 
agents  who  are  in  themselves  underwriters.  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
finding  fault  with  a  system  which  appears  to  meet  with  measurable  favor, 
but  desire  to  point  out  as  the  result  of  such  road  work  what  the  companies 
ultimately  will  inherit.  From  my  own  observation  in  this  respect  am 
convinced  that  the  company  who  makes  the  solicitor  the  inspector  and 
special  envoy  of  the  office  will,  in  course  of  time,  reap  a  harvest  that  will 
tell  in  the  loss  ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  not  be  construed  as  favor- 
ing the  kid  glove  knight  of  the  road  whose  only  mission  appears  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  well  dressed  gentleman  and  an  affable  special.  To 
every  man  who  studies  the  business  and  surrenders  his  fullest  capacity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  time  of  a  compe- 
tent special  on  the  road  is  fully  employed  by  giving  personal  attention  to 
the  character  of  the  risks  assumed  bjr  his  company,  instructing  the  agent, 
and  to  such  other  collateral  details  as  may  affect  either  the  policy  or  the 
results  of  the  companj^'s  plant. 

INSPECTION. 

I  advert  to  this  subject  believing  that  mamT  of  you  will  recognize  it  as 
a  fad,  but  my  self-education  has  been  in  this  direction.  I  am  potently  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  any  special  on  the  road  who  gives  careful  and 
detailed  attention  to  the  risks  on  the  register  of  his  agency.  By  this  is 
meant  thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of  the  risks.  Not  only  does 
inspection  perfect   the   class  of  risks  to  a  company,  but    also  serves  in  a 
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great  measure  as  a  valuable  instructor  for  the  Special  himself.  It  enables 
him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  varied  elements  of  commerce  and 
trade,  thereby  making'  him  the  more  intelligent  as  his  work  is  systematic- 
ally carried  out. 

OILS    AND    GASES. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Board  in  annulling  the  charge  for  the  use  of 
gasoline  suggests  a  theme  for  profitable  discussion.  This  appears  to  be  an 
age  in  which  fertility  of  resource  is  no  unimportant  factor.  The  shrewd 
thinker  sets  about  to  create  simple  inventions  for  the  dear  public's  sake, 
and  the  insurance  business  is  the  first  to  suffer  from  any  of  the  imper- 
fections of  these  new  ideas.  Any  ot  the  products  of  petroleum  are  more  or 
less  dangerous,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  place  these  several 
products  upon  the  market  so  as  to  be  both  dangerous  to  property  and  life. 
There  are  to-day  being  used  by  households  quite  inferior  grades  of  both 
kerosene  and  gasoline,  and  from  the  latter  are  being  made  gases,  etc., 
with  high  sounding  names  and  equally  high  explosive  tendencies.  It  would 
seem  as  though  restriction  should  be  placed  around  the  use  of  these  things 
rather  than  to  leave  them  free  agents  in  our  loss  account.  The  latest 
introduction,  and  which  bids  fair  to  occupy  a  very  important  position  both 
in  the  domestic  and  commercial  economy,  is  acetylene  gas,  harmless  under 
certain  conditions  and  extremely  dangerous  under  others.  The  matter 
should  receive  a  most  thorough  and  searching  investigation,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  liberally  introduced  into  the  domestic  world,  proper  precaution  should 
be  employed  to  protect  the  companies  against  any  excess  loss  arising 
therefrom. 

Another  is  given  under  the  title  of  "hydro  carbon  incandescent  light," 
and  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary  student's  lamp,  the 
reservoir  of  which  is  filled  with  gasoline  instead  of  kerosene.  It  is  possi- 
bly one  of  the  most  dangerous  appliances  in  modern  use,  and  as  it  is  being 
freely  introduced  in  stores,  it  would  be  well  to  place  some  restriction,  if 
not  prohibition,  against  its  use. 

Either  as  a  board  or  as  individual  underwriters  we  cannot  expect  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  and  use  of  these  modern  inventions,  but  we  can 
so  legislate  against  them  that  their  inventors  will  strive  to  perfect  them 
and  thus  reduce  to  its  minimum,  the  element  of  hazard. 

LEGISLATION. 

I  approach  the  subject  of  legislation  with  a  feeling  of  little  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  theme  inviting  a  congregation  of  genuine  prejudices  and  one  which 
few  can  discuss  temperately,  yet  notwithstanding  its  aggravating  features 
it  does  afford  a  field  for  discussion  not  altogether  unprofitable. 

What  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  adverse  legislation?  Are  we  responsible 
and  is  underwriting  in  opposition  to  public  interest,  and  therefore  a  proper 
subject   for  legislative   interference  1    These   thoughts  pass   through   the 
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mind  of  underwriter  and  merchant  alike.  They  are  answered  by  argu- 
ments differentiated  by  dissimilar  processes  of  thought  arising  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  The  word  "corporation  "  has 
come  to  be  an  opprobrious  term  and  indicative  of  all  that  is  hideous  and 
harmful,  while  in  realitj7  it  is  merely  the  unit  of  combined  individualism. 
The  component  parts  of  corporations  majT  be  eminently  respectable,  yet  the 
aggregate  is  villainous.  The  individuals  may  be  generous  and  charitable, 
while  the  unit  is  vulturous.  How  absurd!  But  as  this  is  the  measure  of 
human  consistency  we  shall  have  to  admit  it  for  an  argument.  The  human 
mind  is  undergoing  the  evolutionary  changes  incident  to  the  era.  The 
economic  and  social  conditions  are  at  war,  and  until  this  rebellion  shall 
have  subsided  and  a  more  equal  state  of  conditions  prevail  we  must  expect 
trouble. 

The  antagonism  is  not,  as  commonly  believed,  attributable  to  the  acts 
of  insurance  companies,  although  I  shall  later  on  refer  to  our  part  in  the 
creation  of  public  enmity.  Opposition  first  finds  origin  in  the  restive  con- 
dition of  labor  generally.  The  socialism  of  the  age  is  merely  a  culminating 
energy  in  the  great  evolution  going  on,  and  corporate  wealth  is  the  target 
for  the  arrow  of  popular  prejudice.  Insurance  companies  being  so  closely 
allied  with  every  phase  of  commercial  life,  naturally  receive  a  goodly  share 
of  attention  and  attack.  They  have  been  far  less  aggressive  in  their 
methods  of  preservation  than  the  public  in  its  unreasonable  assaults,  yet 
every  time  insurance  interests  invoke  justification  the  return  blow  is  fiercer 
and  the  public  prejudice  more  malevolent.  If  the  causes  conspiring  to  this 
end  were  not  perfectly  clear  and  popular  prejudice  correctly  measured,  I 
should  feel  ashamed  to  think  it  might  find  origin  in  prevailing  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  companies.  It  would  be  a  most  sweeping  judgment  upon 
the  character  of  us  all.  But  public  clamor  is  usually  without  reason,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  unfortunately  an  invincible  and  instinctive  preju- 
dice. Our  system  of  government  may  be  primarily  responsible  for  this  as 
it  affords  the  candidate  for  office  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  caprice  and 
prejudice  of  the  popular  mind.  Insurance  thus  falls  a  prey  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  mobocracy  far  more  dangerous  and  an  inestimably  greater  men- 
ace to  society  than  the  combined  trusts  of  the  country. 

What  are  the  primary  factors  in  the  legislation  of  which  we  complain? 
They  are  the  valued  policy  law,  anti-compact  law,  unreasonable  and  double 
taxation,  and  other  and  innumerable  demands  of  insurance  commissioners. 
These  are  the  conventional  symbols  which  a  willing  public  claims  are  unas- 
sailable in  theory  and  are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  spirit  of  punitive 
justice.  As  laws  they  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  some  conditions  to  which 
latter  they  must  have  potential  relations. 

Without  attempting  to  explode  the  popular  idea  of  the  justice  of  these 
laws — passing  that  as  you  are  equally  well  informed  with  the  writer — I 
wish  to  pursue  a  short  analysis  of  motive  and  ascertain  if  we  as  under- 
writers are  in  any  way  responsible  for  this  popular  prejudice.     The  valued 
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policy  law  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  practice  which  is  reprehensible  in  the 
extreme.  Year  after  year  policies  are  renewed  for  the  "  same  amount," 
and  many  a  client  has  paid  an  excess  premium  that  would  reach  a  consider- 
able sum.  This  is  evidently  wrong,  and  while  it  is  not  the  result  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  company,  it  is  a  rank  injustice  to  the  assured. 
It  does  tend  to  increase  the  moral  hazard  and  considerably  augments  the 
loss  ratio.  Here  is  where  the  underwriter  is  to  blame  for  having  permit- 
ted, through  the  absence  of  a  periodic  inspection,  an  excess  insurance  and 
and  an  incentive  to  arson.  Valued  policy  laws  do  not  serve  as  remedial 
measures;  they  are  subversive  of  amoral  improvement  in  the  community. 
Inspection  is  the  remedy,  and  not  only  does  a  visit  of  a  special  agent 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  company,  but  it  reinforces  its  power  for  cor- 
rective influence.  Inspection  is  a  no  less  important  factor  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  public  and  private  morals. 

The  next  is  anti-compact  law,  and  which  when  analyzed  is  assuredly 
extra-provincial.  An  insurance  board  is  not  a  trust,  it  is  merely  a  united 
effort  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a  business  whose  risks  are  contingent 
events,  whose  profits  are  problematical,  and  whose  losses  are  unmeasured. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  for  a  given  year  may  render 
a  reasonable  profit,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  reasonably  probable  that  it 
may  prove  disastrous.  The  statistics  of  many  years  show  that  profit  or 
loss  is  more  or  less  uniform,  covering  a  period  of  years,  and  when  it  is 
known  that  at  best  the  profit  from  underwriting  has  not  exceeded  3  per 
cent.,  it  is  the  most  convincing  argument  that  rates  are  not  excessive. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  classify  results  under  one  head,  for  while  a  profit  in  one 
part  of  the  country  may  be  above  another,  that  profit  may  be  merely  a 
loading  for  conflagration  hazard  yet  to  be  inherited.  But  this  law  is  not 
the  result  of  these  figures  or  observations,  but  of  the  alleged  inequalities 
of  rates  manifested  by  rating  boards.  We  must  demonstrate  to  the  public 
that  our  rates  are  based  upon  something,  and  the  most  rational  schedule  is 
the  one  calculated  to  automatically  prove  the  rate  by  independent  steps. 

The  public  will  not  tolerate  generalization,  it  wants  specification,  and 
the  sooner  underwriters  see  this  the  better  for  us.  There  is  a  mutuality 
of  interests  between  company  and  assured,  and  I  am  not  converted  to  the 
opinion  that  the  latter  is  altogether  wrong  from  his  misguided  premises. 

The  premium  is  loaded  with  the  loss,  the  expense  and  the  possible 
profit  precisely  as  any  article  of  merchandise  is  burdened,  only  that  the 
merchandise  does  carry  a  specific  and  definite  profit.  If  the  premium  is 
excessive  then  rates  must  come  down ;  if  not  sufficient  the  rates  must  be 
advanced.  We  must  move  not  upon  arbitrary  assumption,  but  well  defined 
reasons  and  which  may  be  readily  explained.  While  the  business  is  based 
upon  recondite  principles  which  cannot  be  understood  by  every  layman,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  ever  varying  dictum  of  the  underwriter,  much  may  be 
promulgated. 
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The  next  is  unreasonable  and  double  taxation,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  we  are  taxed  to  death.  No  other  business  is  subjected  to 
such  burdens,  and  yet  the  insurance  business  takes  its  medicine  as  though 
there  were  no  efficacy  in  rebellion.  When  a  company  gets  through  paying 
for  state,  county,  town  and  city  taxes,  it  has  contributed  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes  than  any  other  business.  We  seem  to  be  burdened  with  a 
punitive  tax  as  though  the  business  were  a  menace  to  society  instead  of 
the  «3gis  of  protection  to  the  commercial  world  and  without  which  the 
great  industrial  machinery  Avould  be  seriously  affected  and  great  enter- 
prises be  impossible  of  consummation. 

Now  what  remedy  can  be  suggested  for  the  foregoing  \ 

It  is  in  the  education  of  the  popular  mind.  We  cannot  expect  peace 
until  we  devote  a  little  more  time  to  cultivating  the  public.  As  a  rule  the 
insurance  companies  or  boards  work  upon  the  principle  that  the  assured 
makes  the  hazard  and  the  companies  name  a  rate  commensurate  with  it. 
I  confess  a  very  pronounced  disagreement  with  that  view  and  think 
the  present  state  of  popular  feeling  tends  to  corroborate  my  assertion. 

I  believe  absolutely  in  education  as  a  saving  factor  in  our  business. 
Bring  the  buyer  and  seller  closer  together  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  you  will  observe  a  marked  change  in  conditions.  The  mutuality  of 
interests  soon  engenders  a  similarity  of  thought.  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  dictum  is  not  in  accord  with  the  commonly  accepted  view,  but  quite  at 
variance  with  the  tenets  of  practice  that  may  be  termed  our  modern 
faith.     This  may  be  heresy,  but  it  is  my  point  of  sdew. 

Then  comes  these  innumerable  arbitrary  demands  from  the  commis- 
sioner which  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  doubtful  prerogative.  The  unreason- 
able and  obviously  indefensible  law  of  retaliation  makes  it  difficult  to 
know  just  where  we  stand.  The  varying  laws  of  the  several  states 
when  applied  under  the  retaliatory  clause,  tend  to  make  the  commissioner 
of  this  state  even  more  autocratic  than  those  of  other  states,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  interpretation  may  not  be  given  to  the  law  or  what 
ruling  ma}'  not  be  made  against  us. 

The  increasing  unfavorable  attitude  of  insurance  commissioners  in  the 
West  gives  rise  to  necessity  of  protection  by  federal  authority,  and  every 
man  in  the  business  should  exert  his  influence  to  transfer  supervision  from 
state  to  nation.  There  can  be  no  logical  argument  against  it.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  state  sovereignty,  but  on  the  other  hand  would  afford 
equal  and  uniform  laws. 

Insurance  is  so  interlaced  with  the  commercial  world  generally  that  it 
is  impossible  to  subject  it  to  the  interests  of  one  state.  It  is  far  more 
national  in  character  than  banking,  for  the  reason  that  a  bank  belongs  to 
one  locality  and  confines  its  operations  to  one  city  or  town.  Then  why 
should  these  extensive  interests  be  subject  to  varying  laws  and  capricious 
officials?  Why  should  this  vast  capital  bp-  ruled  or  legislated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  burdened  with  an  Iliad  of  wrongs  1 
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The  present  attitude  of  states  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  capital 
from  this  line  of  business  and  force  into  the  field  a  lot  of  irresponsible  and 
financially  weak  companies  and  whose  existence  will  be  designed  chiefly 
for  a  few  officers  and  a  receiver.  When  this  comes  about  you  will  observe 
a  corresponding  change  in  mercantile  affairs  generally.  As  security  the 
insurance  policy  will  gradually  seek  the  level  of  its  class  and  find  for  itself 
no  important  place  in  the  affairs  of  trade.  But  with  equal  precision  will 
the  great  enterprises  become  blocked,  and  then  some  wise  Solon  will 
awaken  to  find  that  the  cause  may  be  attributable  to  the  vulturous  appe- 
tite of  state  politicians. 

RECENT    FIGURES. 

In  reviewing  the  tables  recently  published  for  the  California  business 
of  last  year,  one  is  led  into  a  series  of  thoughts  that  alternate  with  rapidity 
in  both  the  realms  of  optimism  and  pessimism.  Apparently  there  is  im- 
provement, but  in  reality  there  is  considerable  cause  for  apprehension. 
If  you  will  follow  me  in  a  short  discussion  of  this  subject  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  both  of  us  will  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  1897  we  wrote  nearly  a  million  dollars  more  in 
premiums  than  the  preceding  year,  and  this  without  the  benefit  of  the 
term  business  which  had  been  very  largely  written  during  the  year  of  1895. 
It  is  also  pleasurable  to  note  that  the  amount  written  during  the  year  of 
1897  was  $9,800,000  less  than  that  assumed  by  the  companies  in  1896. 
Barring  the  technical  defect  in  reporting  this  amount  to  our  state  depart- 
ment, it  would  give  indication  of  a  partial  assumption  at  least  of  normal 
conditions. 

The  premium  increase  over  that  of  1896  is  25  per  cent.,  very  acceptable 
sure.  But  when  we  get  into  the  depth  of  its  analysis  there  is  not,  after 
all,  so  much  cause  for  congratulation  as  these  figures  would  have  you 
believe.  Taking  the  decade  from  1887  to  1897  inclusive,  we  find  a  state  of 
affairs,  which  if  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  is  more  or  less  appalling  in 
its  consideration.  The  average  rate  in  1887  was  $1.71,  in  1896  it  fell  to  $1.13, 
and  in  1897  had  arisen  to  $1.46,  and  yet  we  are  25  cents  below  the  rate  of 
ten  years  ago. 

In  1887  the  burning  line  reached  64  cents,  considered  by  thoughtful 
underwriters  as  approaching  unprofitable  ground.  During  the  war  the 
burning  line  ascended  to  the  78  cents  mark,  and  we  remember  well  last 
year  in  commenting  upon  this  condition,  to  have  had  grave  apprehensious 
unless  a  change  should  take  place  for  the  better. 

But  what  do  we  find  in  the  figures  of  1897  i  That  while  the  rates  have 
increased,  the  amount  written  decreased,  yet  the  relation  of  loss  to  the 
amount  assumed  is  startling,  for  it  has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  80 
cents.  If  conditions  do  not  improve,  and  from  present  aspects  we  cannot 
offer  much  encouragement  in  that  respect,  the  burning  line  will  be  so  dan- 
gerously high  that  we  w^ill  have  the  usual  fire  waste  prevailing  at  a  figure 
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equal  to  our  premium  income.  Of  course  this  is  at  present  an  extreme 
view,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  for  if  the  same  relative  increase  takes  place 
in  the  next  few  years  this  prophecy  will  have  become  realized.  It  is  then 
a  fact  that  the  only  salvation  on  this  Coast  has  been  the  rate,  and  yet  rates 
are  on  the  decline.  The  underwriters  here  have  failed  to  give  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  any  thought.  It  has  invariably  been  the  question  of  ratio 
between  premium  and  loss,  while  the  true  solution  of  the  underwriting 
problem  is  in  the  ascendency  of  fire  waste  and  thereby  reaching  a  danger- 
ous limit  of  the  burning  line. 

I  have  not  gone  into  these  figures,  nor  dealt  upon  their  analysis  to  worry 
you,  nor  to  cause  undue  alarm,  but  we  are  confronted  by  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory,  and  a  condition  that  is  more  or  less  unsteady  because  of  its  ad- 
vancing tendency  instead  of  a  receding  disposition. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  our  remedy  \  If  we  rest  wholly 
upon  the  rate,  it  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  that  factor  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  rates  prohibitory  in  a  measure.  We  cannot  afford  to 
stand  still,  and  yet  a  remedy  must  be  applied. 

To  my  mind  the  reduction  of  hazard,  thereby  reducing  the  fire  waste. 
is  the  most  logical  solution  of  the  problem,  and  this  must  be  accomplished 
by  wise  legislation,  discriminate  regulation  of  rates  and  rules.  I  am  then 
forced  into  a  repetition  of  the  theory  that  education  of  the  assured  is  the 
only  possible  solution.  You  cannot  make  rates  to  suit  all  hazards,  leaving 
the  possible  reduction  of  that  hazard  to  its  minimum  as  merely  an  auxiliary, 
for  if  you  do  you  will  find  that  your  business  becomes  a  burden  to  the 
public  and  you  will  invite  a  repetition  of  our  present  troubles  materially 
intensified. 

Instead  of  trying  to  improve  the  hazard  by  rates,  let  us  reverse  the 
proposition  and  meet  hazard  by  an  intelligent  exposition  of  itself,  thereby 
attempting  to  reduce  it  and  bring  it  within  reasonable  lines  of  control. 
With  the  hazard  reduced,  the  fire  waste  will  correspondingly  fall  and  rates 
may  be  made  a  more  permanent  factor  based  upon  the  minimun  of  haz- 
ard, and  consequently  more  in  line  with  public  sympathy. 

The  figures  of  1897  are  only  misleading  to  the  superficial  investigator, 
the}'  tell  a  grewsome  tale  if  analyzed  in  detail. 

DISCUSSION. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  papers 
is  so  limited  as  to  be  of  little  real  value.  Whether  from  a  lack  of  interest 
or  a  predisposition  to  reserve  I  am  unable  to  say.  Yet  there  could  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect  and  if  succeeding  presidents  would 
select  a  few  to  inagurate  discussions  others  would  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence. The  interpretation  of  a  writer's  theme  can  best  be  given  by 
himself  but  free  discussion  will  develop  the  subject  so  as  to  become  of  great 
practical  value. 
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The  aim  and  object  of  the  Association  are  manifest  to  the  ordinary 
observer  and  we  of  to-day  are  possessed  of  heritage  of  priceless  traditions. 
As  the  agencies  within  us  are  consecrated  to  the  development  and  practice 
of  true  underwriting,  so  should  we  not  regard  it  as  purely  and  distinctly 
subordinate  to  the  daily  work  but  learn  to  adapt  the  results  of  these 
thoughts  and  researches  to  the  business  before  us.  I  know  of  no  business 
or  profession  where  the  theories,  practical  hints  and  thoughts,  the  result  of 
thorough  and  patient  research,  are  so  little  used  as  in  our  own.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  to  the  business  emanate  from  papers  read 
before  us  each  year,  and  yet  that  appears  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of 
their  usefulness.  But  to  him  who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
moment  is  not  far  distant  when  supreme  necessity  will  demand  a  technical 
knowledge  of  these  themes  and  a  complete  application  of  -their  principles. 
The  future  is  inaccessible  and  can  only  be  inferentially  estimated,  but  the 
progressive  man  sees  it  and  hears  it  in  the  wind.  He  absorbs  it  as  the 
inspiration  of  the  times.  Therefore,  let  discussion  be  free,  let  it  be  in- 
structive, let  us  absorb  and  then  give  out  the  result  of  these  labors  and 
thought. 

PROCEEDINGS    AND     KNAPSACK. 

I  would  recommend  and  urge  that  the  proceedings  of  1883  be  republished 
and  after  having  received  such  support  as  the  individual  members  may  give, 
that  the  Association  contribute  the  deficit  for  such  publication.  This  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  files  of  many  who  cannot  afford  to  contribute 
their  quota  toward  the  entire  expense,  and  it  occurs  to  me  to  be  in  line 
with  the  Association's  advantage  to  do  this. 

Our  Knapsack  has  an  international  reputation.  For  its  sharp  sallies 
of  wit  it  has  no  equal  in  the  business,  and  to  perpetuate  its  memory  and  to 
give  it  a  distinct  individuality,  I  would  recommend  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  edit  the  Knapsack  for  publication  in  a  separate  volume. 
Either  that,  or  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  take  from  the  columns 
of  the  paper,  those  articles  as  may  be  considered  the  best  and  incorporate 
them  in  a  separate  volume  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  this  Association. 

HAND    SHAKE    AND    SMILE. 

Some  people  hold  to  the  opinion  that  success  is  never  measured  by  the 
social  yard  stick,  but  that  achievement  is  the  result  of  pure  mathmematics. 
While  I  believe  that  the  successes  of  the  world  are  seldom  voluntary,  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  I  challenge  the  statement  that  he  is  always  successful 
who  adheres  solely  to  the  algebraic  formula  and  passes  as  of  doubtful  utility 
the  honest  and  pervasive  shake  of  the  hand.  Then  there  is  the  smile  red- 
olent of  a  mutuality  and  prefigured  by  an  eloquence  that  penetrates  the 
deepest  chambers  of  the  heart.  The  hand  shake  brings  you  closer  to  the 
man,  opens  up  an  avenue  of  approach  that  is  admittedly  the  precursor  of 
measured  success,  while  the  smile  is  the  perpetual  Messiah  that  in  its  re- 
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curring  visits  recreates  the  waning  ambition  and  gives  a  ring  to  new 
resolutions.  If  we  could  appreciate  the  fact  that  facial  expressions  some- 
times have  deeper  meaning  than  words,  we  who  feel  the  poverty  of  language 
should  learn  to  give  expression  in  that  speech  that  utters  not  but  speaks 
most  eloquently. 

OBITUARY. 

In  bringing  this  address  to  its  close,  permit  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those 
generous  and  good  spirits  that  have  in  the  past  twelve  months  passed  from 
our  midst.  The  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  ordains  the  taking  off  of  man  in 
fulfillment  of  divine  law.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  His  rule  and  no 
escapement  from  His  edict.  When  the  divine  hand  is  outstretched  we 
respond  to  the  summons  little  mindful  of  the  grand  immortality  awaiting 
us.  The  Association  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  past  year,  hav- 
ing had  three  who  have  passed  to  the  Hills  of  Eternity,  and  to  their  memory 
let  us  bow  in  respectful  recognition  of  those  services  so  nobly  rendered  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  life. 

R.  W.  OSBORN. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  recommendations  in  the  address  of 
the  President  were  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed. 

The  President — A  request  has  been  made,  gentlemen,  for  a  further 
suspension  of  the  rules,  if  consistent  with  your  wishes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  to  membership  in  the  Association  a  gentleman 
whose  name  was  received  too  late  to  be  considered  in  the  usual 
course,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Dickson.  The  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion 
to  that  effect. 

The  rules  were  suspended,  and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Dickson  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Non- Waiver 
Stipulation,"  by  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  which  is    as  follows: 

THE   NON-WAIVER   STIPULATION. 

R.  W.  Osbom,  Esq.,  President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  City: 

Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  your  request  for  a  paper  upon  the  "Non- 
Waiver  Stipulation,"  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  somewhat  hastily 
prepared  views : 

The  "Non- Waiver  Stipulation,"  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  stipulation 
usually  asked  of  the  insured  by  the  adjuster,  in  entering  upon  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  a  loss  which,  upon  first  inspection,  discloses  a  possibility  of  rotten- 
ness. As  the  bumps  upon  the  head  disclose  to  the  skilled  phrenologist  the 
otherwise,  to  him,  latent  characteristics  of  his  subject,  so  certain  specks 
in  the  otherwise  smooth  appearance  of  a  dishonest  claim  put  the  skilled 
adjuster  upon  his  guard  and  induce  him,  "just  as  a  mere  formality "  (as 
he  expresses  it),  to  secure  the  stipulation  of  a  claimant  to  a  "non-waiver 
agreement." 

This  innocent  little  stipulation,  like  so  many  of  the  modern  implements 
with  which  we  work,  was  doubtless  born  of  burnt  fingers  and  unpleasant 
surprises,  resulting  from  the  use  by  the  courts  of  that  legal  side-tracking 
device  known  as  the  law  of  "waiver  and  estoppel."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  members  of  your  Association  have  come  out  of  legal  contests  with  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  law,  upon  being  told  by  the  judge  that  the  case 
which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  carrying  into  court  would  have  been 
bomb  proof,  in  every  direction,  if  they  had  only  stayed  away  from  the 
insured  and  permitted  him  to  paddle  his  own  canoe.  Too  much  anxiety  to 
tie  up  a  crooked  claimant,  beyond  hope  of  escape,  has  too  frequently  opened 
the  doors  to  the  company's  cash  box,  and  born  of  this  experience  we  have 
the  non-waiver  stipulation. 

There  is  a  very  broad  distinction,  in  law,  between  estoppel  and 
waiver.  Under  the  law  of  estoppel  a  person  will  not  be  heard  to  assert  or 
rely  upon  the  truth,  when,  to  permit  him  to  do  so  wrould  operate  as  a  fraud 
upon  another.  Thus,  if  A.,  owning  a  horse,  should  stand  by  and  permit 
B.  to  sell  the  horse  to  C.  upon  the  representation  that  he,  B.,  was  the 
owner  of  the  horse  and  C,  relying  upon  this  statement  should  pay  the 
price  of  the  horse  to  B.,  A.,  the  true  owner  of  the  horse,  would  thereafter 
forever  be  estopped  from  asserting  that  he,  and  not  B.,  was  the  owner. 
And  so  an  insurance  company  will  be  estopped  from  asserting  a  defense 
which,  in  good  conscience,  should  not  be  permitted.  Thus,  if  a  company, 
with  full  knowledge  that  a  house  stands  on  leased  ground,  issues  its  policy 
on  that  house  and  accepts  a  premium  for  the  insurance  thereon,  it  will 
not  be  permitted,  i.  e.,  will  be  estopped  from  relying  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  insured  building  stand  upon  leased 
ground  and  that  fact  be  not  expressed  upon  the  face  of  the  policy.  It  will 
be  seen  that  an  estoppel  may  result,  although  the  company  had  not,  in  fact, 
any  intention  to  waive  the  policy  provision. 

But  a  waiver,  unlike  an  estoppel,  is  the  result  of  an  intention  upon  the 
part  of  a  person,  either  expressly  stipulated,  or  to  be  implied  from  his  acts, 
to  forego  a  right  which  he  might  otherwise  have  insisted  upon.  A  waiver 
may  be  properly  defined  as  the  intentional  relinquishment  of  a  known 
right.  It  may  be,  as  already  suggested,  by  express  agreement,  or  it  may 
be  implied  in  law,  from  the  conduct  of  the  party  against  whom  the  waiver 
is  claimed.  Some  courts  will  imply  a  waiver  much  more  readily  than 
others.  I  remember  a  case,  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  in 
this  State,  upon  the  trial  of  which  the  learned  judge,  in  support  of  a  claim 
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that  the  company  had  waived  a  demand  previously  made  for  certified 
copies  of  bills  and  invoices,  admitted  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  company  had  told  the  attorney  for  the  claimant  that  if 
he  didn't  get  out  of  his  office  he  would  have  him  put  out.  The  jury  found 
the  waiver,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  But  the  judge,  upon 
further  consideration,  granted  a  new  trial  upon  the  ground  that  the  order 
of  the  agent  to  the  attorney  to  get  out  did  not,  in  law,  operate  as  a  waiver, 
because  it  wasn't  endorsed  in  writing  upon  the  policy,  and  therefore,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  insurance  contract,  was  not  binding  upon  the  company. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  attorney  did  in  fact,  get  out  of 
the  office,  and  got  even  with  the  general  agent  by  saying  mean  things  about 
him  to  the  jury. 

Waiver  by  express  agreement  sometimes  occurs  in  the  adjustment  of 
fire  losses.  Thus,  occasionally,  the  provision  of  the  policy  that  suit  must 
be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  fire,  is  waived  by  express  stipulation. 
This  class  of  waivers,  however,  is  usually  by  negotiation  between  the 
insured  and  the  general  manager.  An  adjuster  would  have  no  power  to  ex- 
tend the  time  within  which  the  insured  might  bring  suit,  nor  to  expressly 
waive  any  other  substantial  provision  of  the  policy.  But,  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority  as  an  adjuster,  he  may,  by  some  act  upon 
his  part,  waive,  that  is  relinquish  upon  behalf  of  the  company,  the  right  to 
insist  upon  a  forfeiture  of  the  policy  previously  incurred.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  to  prevent  these  implied  waivers  that  the  non-waiver 
stipulation  was  adopted. 

An  implied  waiver  upon  the  part  of  the  adjuster  usually  results  from 
some  act  upon  his  part,  which  the  courts  conclude  evidences  an  intention 
not  to  insist  upon  a  previously  incurred  forfeiture.  In  a  leading  case  it  was 
said  upon  this  subject,  that  any  request  or  demand  made  by  the  company 
upon  the  insured,  and  this,  of  course,  includes  a  request  or  demand  made  by 
an  adjuster  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  based  upon  a  provision 
of  the  policy,  that  is  to  say,  a  request  or  demand  that  the  insured  do  some- 
thing which  the  company  has  a  right  to  demand  or  request  only  by  virtue 
of  a  provision  of  the  insurance  contract,  evidences  a  recognition  of  the  policy 
as  an  existing  contract,  and  thus  imports  an  intention  to  waive  the  pre- 
vious forfeiture.  Thus,  the  demand  that  the  insured  furnish  bills  and 
invoices,  or  submit  to  an  examination  under  oath,  made  with  knowledge  of 
a  previous  forfeiture,  will  operate  as  a  waiver  of  such  forfeiture.  The 
courts  are  not  all  agreed  in  the  application  of  this  doctrine,  but,  as  above 
stated,  it  is  pretty  substantially  fixed  in  the  law  of  insurance. 

There  is,  in  connection  with  this  branch,  of  our  subject,  a  distinction  to 
be  noted  between  the  waiver  of  a  forfeiture,  and  a  waiver  of  non-liability — 
a  distinction  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  insurance  agents  and  adjusters. 
A  forfeiture  occurs  when,  but  for  some  act  or  omission  upon  the  part  of  the 
insured,  the  loss  would  be  within  the  risk  assumed,  as,  for  instance,  when 
his  claim  would  be  good,  but  for  his  failure  to  keep  a  watchman,  as  stipu- 
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lated,  or  to  make  proofs  within  the  time  provided,  or  to  furnish  invoices 
when  demanded.  Upon  the  other  hand,  non-liability  exists  when  the  loss  is 
not  within  the  risk  assumed,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  fire  is  the  result  of  fric- 
tion between  a  small  stock  and  a  large  insurance ;  or  when  the  policy  covers 
goods  in  one  location,  and  they  are  destroyed  while  they  are  in  another  and 
different  one.  No  act  upon  the  part  of  the  company,  or  its  agents,  will 
operate  as  a  waiver  in  this  class  of  cases.  The  doctrine  of  waiver,  in  such 
cases,  has  no  application. 

A  waiver  of  a  forfeiture  always  rests  upon  and  includes  knowledge  upon 
the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  company,  from  whose  act  or  acts  the  waiver  is 
sought  to  be  deduced,  of  the  fact,  or  facts,  constituting  the  alleged  waiver. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  domain  of  the  law,  the  adjuster  is  upon  very 
slippery  ground,  for  in  law,  a  man  knows  that  of  which  he  has  notice  and 
he  has  notice  of  every  fact  which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  judgment,  he 
ought  to  have  suspected  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  some  other  fact. 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  facts  known  to  the  adjuster,  he  should,  in  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  judgment,  have  known  of  the  facts  constituting  the 
forfeiture,  is  usually  "a  question  for  the  jury,"  and  nine  out  of  these  twelve 
gentlemen  are  usually  of  the  opinion,  as  evidenced  by  their  verdicts,  that 
4 'he  ought  to  have  known."  Courts  are  also  quite  ingenious  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  adjuster  is  often  surprised,  when  in  court,  to  find  out  how 
much  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  he  didn't  even  suspect. 

I  think  it  is  quite  apparent,  from  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  that  the 
non- waiver  stipulation  is  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  which  are  good  war- 
rant for  its  invention.  It  is  designed  to  allow  latitude  of  inquiry  upon  the 
part  of  the  adjuster,  without  the  risk  of  waiving  a  substantial  defense, 
upon  the  merits,  to  the  claim  of  the  insured,  which  waiver  may  result  from 
either  ignorance  of  the  facts,  or  a  difference  between  the  adjuster  and  the 
courts  as  to  what  the  law  is,  or  should  be.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  stipulation 
to  both  parties,  having  no  other  effect  than  to  preclude  the  insured  from 
recovering  upon  a  policy  which  has  been  previously  avoided  by  reason  of  a 
legal  implication  from  something  said  or  done  by  the  adjuster,  which  in 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  was  neither  intended  by  him,  nor  under- 
stood by  the  insured,  to  have  that  effect,  until  unearthed  in  court  by  a 
smart  attorney.  It  also  precludes  the  manufacture  of  waivers  in  aid  of 
desperate  cases. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  non-waiver  stipulation  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  clumsy  device,  in  that  it  leaves  to  the  adjuster  to  determine 
the  occasions  upon  which  it  shall  be  requested,  and  frequently  forecloses 
otherwise  useful  action  upon  his  part  in  those  cases  in  which  the  insured 
fights  shy  of  making  any  other  agreement  than  that  contained  in  his  policy. 
All  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  this  stipulation  could  be  obtained  by  insert- 
ing in  the  policy  itself,  a  clause  substantially  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
agreement  it  contains,  and,  thus  inserted,  no  new  negotiation  with  the 
insured  would  be  necessary,  and  the  right  to  claim  a  waiver  by  implication 
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would,  in  every  case,  result.  There  are  always  clauses  in  the  policies  as 
now  drawn,  having  the  effect  of  this  stipulation  so  far  as  arbitrations  and 
examinations  of  the  insured  are  concerned,  and  it  may  be,  in  other  partic- 
ulars, and  these  provisions  of  the  policies  are  sustained  by  the  courts. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  all  classes  of  waiver  by  implication 
should  not  be  covered.  Possibly  the  omission  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lawyers.  Respectfully  yours, 

T.  C.  VAN  NESS. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Van  Ness,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  commends  itself  to 
all  of  the  Underwriters  here  present.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Van  Ness 
was  unable  to  be  present  with  us,  but  it  was  impossible.  He  has 
written  this  paper,  avoiding-  the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  I  think 
you  wTill  agree  with  me  that  he  has  given  us  some  valuable  ideas  in  a 
familiar  way.  We  desire  the  fullest  discussion  upon  all  papers  pre- 
sented, and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  gentleman  present  who 
has  something  to  add  in  the  line  of  what  Mr.  Van  Ness  has  said. 

If  there  is  no  discussion  to  be  had  upon  Mr.  Van  Ness'*  paper,  we 
will  hear  next  from  Mr.  Edward  Niles,  on  the  subject  of  ;t  Special 
Agents. " 

Mr.  Niles  then  read  his  paper  on  "  Special  Agents,  "  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

"  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.  " 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

My  remarks  will  be  brief  and  I  may  follow  the  custom  and  diverge  from 
the  subject,  even  if  the  branches  become  longer  than  the  main  line. 

The  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  speaking  on  a  topic  so  well  worn  as 
this  is  that  I  believe  the  theme  merits  consideration  at  every  yearly  meet- 
ing. Even  if  nothing  new  is  said,  the  old  ideas  may  benefit  the  young  un- 
derwriters. In  this  connection  the  following  borrowed  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  "  underwriter  "  may  be  new  to  some. 

When  an  insurance  man  wrants  to  appear  a  little  better  than  common, 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  "an  underwriter,"  and  then,  if  you  ask  him  what 
an  underwriter  is,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  an  insurance  man,  and  there 
his  information  will  end.  There  is  a  good  and  visible  reason  why  an  under- 
taker or  an  overseer  should  be  so  called,  but  why  an  insurance  man  should 
be  an  underwriter  is  not  so  easilv  understood, 
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The  name  dates  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  present  century.  Up  to 
1824  insurance  companies  were  not  allowed  to  effect  marine  insurance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  London  and  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  high  rates 
charged  by  these  two  companies,  which  had  the  monopoly,  forced  the  bus- 
iness into  the  hands  of  private  persons,  who  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
trick,  in  order  to  transact  their  business.  These  persons  could  not  enter 
into  an  agreement  jointly  as  a  company,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  be  il- 
legal. So  they  met  in  Lloyd's  coffee  house  in  London,  and  when  a  merchant 
or  ship-owner  wished  to  insure  his  vessel  or  freight,  these  individuals  sub- 
scribed or  "  wrote  under  "  the  policy  of  insurance  the  sum  each  would  make 
himself  liable  for,  in  case  the  ship  or  cargo  was  lost. 

Something  has  already  been  said  about  the  special  agent,  and  such  a 
variety  of  knowledge  has  been  gathered  for  his  benefit,  that  further  com- 
ment may  suggest  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  or  gold  to  Alaska.  Yet, 
like  the  poor,  he  is  always  with  us  and  cannot  be  ignored.  He  is  to  his 
company  as  the  commercial  traveler  to  the  house  he  represents,  and  much 
good  business  has  been  built  up  by  his  aid.  It  is  easy  to  preach  and  hard 
to  practice,  and  the  worst  men,  it  is  said,  give  good  advice.  One  of  the 
best  special  agents  1  know  told  me  that  with  care  and  study  he  found  it 
not  only  difficult,  but  impossible  to  live  up  to  his  theories.  The  spirit  may 
be  willing,  yet  with  good  resolves  and  the  best  intentions,  the  flesh  is 
weak.  Ideals,  however,  may  be  established  and  the  aim  be  high,  even  if 
the  arrow  goes  wide  of  the  mark.  One  thing  is  evident:  a  repetition  of 
methods  fastens  them  in  the  mind  in  a  marvelous  way,  and  when  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  some  specific  item  of  technical  knowledge,  the  correct  form 
for  a  policy  or  an  endorsement,  a  legal  decision  bearing  on  some  point  of  an 
adjustment  or  merely  the  short  rate  for  a  certain  term,  then  the  reward  of 
study  is  gained,  and  mysterious  memory  unlocks  her  treasure  house  and 
makes  the  rough  places  smooth.  At  such  ja,  time  it  often  happens  that 
books  are  not  available;  precedents  cannot  be  referred  to  and  memory  is 
the  only  resource.  Its  cultivation,  then,  is  important,  and  the  special  agent 
or  adjuster  should  be  able,  in  an  emergency,  to  draw  on  his  mental  reserves 
with  the  assurance  that  the  draft  will  be  honored.  Practical  knowledge  is 
power  and  in  no  other  branch  of  business  is  it  more  effective  than  in  fire 
insurance  which  levies  tribute  on  many  sources  of  information.  Energy  is 
desirable,  yet  a  man  may  be  active  and  inefficient.  If  force  is  not  properly 
controlled  and  directed,  it  is  like  an  engine  without  a  governor,  and  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  nothing  is  more  terrible  than  ignorance  in  action. 

Knowledge,  tact  and  good  nature,  combined  with  industry  and  patience, 
will  prove  resistless,  and  though  the  combination  is  a  rare  one,  its  attain- 
ment is  possible.  If  knowledge  is  lacking  there  are  books  and  teachers. 
If  the  disposition  is  blunt  and  arbitrary,  by  care  and  determination  the 
angles  may  be  rounded.  If  there  is  a  natural  irritability  and  a  quickness  to 
take  offense,  by  a  continuous  effort  a  pleasant  manner  may  be  cultivated, 
until  the  sour  fruit  is  changed  to  sweet.     If  there  is  an  inclination  toward 
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indolence,  a  program  for  the  day's  work  should  be  laid  out  and  adhered  to. 
If  there  is  restlessness  and  impatience,  cultivate  calmness  of  mind:  avoid 
worrying  and  crossing  mental  bridges,  and  the  habit  of  patience  will  soon 
be  fixed.  Dr.  Channing's  strongest  prayer  was:  "  O,  God,  animate  us  to 
cheerfulness,"  and  there  could  be  no  better  eulogy  than  this:  "  He  was 
prudent,  he  was  patient,  and  he  persevered." 

Are  special  agents  necessary  for  the  effective  development  of  the  fire 
insurance  business?  The  answer  to  this  is  the  experience  of  companies 
which  tried  to  carry  on  their  business  by  correspondence  or  by  spasmodic 
attempts  at  special  work.  The  result  in  every  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
a  disintegration  of  the  business.  I  have  in  mind  an  insurance  plant  that 
for  many  years  paid  dividends,  which,  as  its  special  work  was  reduced, 
dwindled,  until  there  was  little  left  but  a  name.  No  matter  how  skillful 
the  manager,  nor  how  wise  and  persuasive  his  letters  or  circulars  may  be, 
the  business  cannot  be  held  without  visits  to  the  agencies  by  intelligent 
representatives  of  the  company,  duly  empowered  for  such  immediate  action 
as  the  various  contingencies  may  demand. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  new  or  desirable  points  of  practice, 
"but  better  an  honest  effort  with  failure  than  the  avoiding  of  a  plain  and 
commanding  duty,"  as  McKinley  recently  observed— not,  however,  in  ref- 
erence to  Cuba. 

Managers  might  sympathize  more  with  their  special  agents  if  they 
would  put  themselves  in  their  places,  but  whether  in  the  event  of  such  a 
change  of  positions  the  special  work  would  be  better  done  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  claimed  that  one  experienced  special  agent  out  of  five 
is  competent  to  fill  a  managerial  chair,  while  but  one  manager  out  of  ten, 
it  is  said,  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  special  work.  Whether  this  state- 
ment be  correct  or  not,  it  seems  important. that  managers  should  visit 
their  leading  agents  and  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  Men  "in  the  pur- 
ple," who  wear  the  imperial  toga,  may  not  labor  as  closely,  in  all  road 
details,  as  their  traveling  employes,  and  cannot  be  expected  to,  yet  many 
of  them  do  occasional  effective  work  in  the  field,  in  a  broad,  comprehensive 
way,  although  they  must  necessarily  leave  the  gathering  up  of  the  loose 
ends  and  the  petty  tags  of  routine  to  their  subordinates. 

Any  young  man  of  average  intelligence  who  has  acceptably  filled 
the  examiner's  desk  in  a  well  conducted  fire  insurance  office,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  available  for  a  trial  in  the  field.  A  valuable  knowledge  of 
methods  and  detail  is  gained  in  such  a  position,  and  the  habits  of  care  and 
patience  acquired  are  prime  requisites  in  special  work. 

The  old  saying  that  trifles  make  perfection  and  perfection  is  no  trifle, 
has  a  wealth  of  meaning.  As  the  years  roll  on  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  most  terms  of  comparison  are  relative,  and  that,  in  the  plan  of 
the  universe  and  the  workings  of  its  creatures  there  are  no  trifles.  There 
is  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely  little.    We  speak  glibly  of  many 
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things  we  do  not  comprehend.  A  million  years  count  but  little  in  the 
cycles  of  creation,  yet  they  represent  a  stretch  of  time  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  grasp.  Let  a  measuring  stick  a  hundred  and 
four  feet  long  represent  that  period  and  a  shaving  of  but  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  cut  from  its  end  equals  a  hundred  years.  The  telescope  reveals  suns 
hundreds  of  times  larger  than  the  gigantic  orb  around  which  the  earth 
revolves,  and  the  microscope  discloses  an  infinite  world  in  miniature.  A 
speck  of  protoplasm  may  contain  a  germ  of  potential  possibilities  that  under 
certain  conditions  might  populate  a  world.  If,  then,  in  the  suggestions 
that  follow  reference  is  made  to  what  seem  to  be  small  matters,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  something  depends  on  the  mental  attitude  and  the 
degrees  of  experience  of  those  addressed.  These  remarks  are  not  intended 
for  veterans,  but  for  the  field  man  who  is  just  starting  on  the  road  that 
some  of  us  have  traveled  for  several  years. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   THE    "NEW   MAN." 

Lay  out  your  line  of  travel  carefully,  on  a  printed  route  card,  number- 
ing the  towns  consecutively  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  visited, 
and  against  each  enter  the  last  number  of  the  policj^  or  warehouse  certif- 
cate  reported  to  the  office ;  a  memorandum  of  balances  due,  if  any,  and  such 
other  queries  as  seem  necessary. 

Before  starting  get  all  possible  information  about  the  places  to  be 
visited,  and  to  this  end  study  the  special  reports  of  those  towns  that  may 
be  on  file  and  read  the  letters  referring  to  them  that  were  written  by  the 
special  agent  who  preceded  you. 

Procure  from  your  manager  a  letter  of  authority  and  a  communication 
addressed  to  you  referring  to  the  various  agencies  that  you  are  to  visit  and 
telling  you  what  he  knows  of  the  agents,  present  or  prospective. 

Take  a  good  supply  of  engraved  cards  with  your  name  as  special  agent 
and  adjuster  of  the  company  you  represent  printed  on  them. 

Among  the  blanks  carried  on  an  extended  tour  do  not  fail  to  include  at 
least  twenty  copies  each  of  long  and  short  forms  of  proofs  of  loss,  and  say 
fifty  adjusters'  expense  bills. 

Be  careful  and  have  plenty  of  town  reports,  notices  of  appointment  and 
inspection  slips,  with  a  few  lost  policy  receipts,  rate  books,  numbers  one  to 
four,  a  pocket  measure  drawn  to  a  scale  of  fifty  feet  to  an  inch,  a  tape  line 
and  the  usual  assortment  of  miscellaneous  blanks.  If  you  want  a  traveling 
companion  who  will  be  useful  in  an  emergency,  put  Ostrander  in  your 
valise. 

Use  a  stylographic  letter  book  and  number  your  letters  to  the  office. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  take  with  you  a  revolver,  a  trunk,  a 
type-writing  machine,  a  pocket  flask  nor  a  dress  suit,  but  as  the  republic  is 
formed  upon  the  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
you  should  not  take  any  or  all  of  them  if  your  back  is  fitted  to  the  burden. 
The  special  agent  or  assistant  manageriwho  has  the  moral  courage  to  carry 
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a  trunk  with  him  and  who  appears  in  clean  linen  every  day  deserves  a 
larger  following. 

When  you  start,  take  with  you  at  least  fifty  dollars,  besides  trans- 
portation, and  when  the  money  runs  low  forage  on  your  agents.  Imagine 
that  bridges  are  burned  behind  you  and  ask  for  too  much  rather  than  too 
little.  Never  request  money  in  a  half-hearted  way.  The  collector  who 
stammers  over  a  dun  is  not  equal  to  his  opportunities.  If  necessary  to 
draw  on  the  office  for  expenses,  send  advice  of  the  draft  a  day  in  advance, 
if  practicable,  and  if  not,  forward  it  in  the  same  mail  that  carries  the  draft 

In  order  to  keep  your  working  power  at  the  maximum  it  may  seem  ad- 
visable to  be  temperate.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  you  have  a  perfect  right 
to  eat  what  you  like  and  to  drink  what  you  please. 

On  Monday  send  a  night  message  to  the  office  giving  your  route  for 
the  next  week,  worded  in  about  the  same  general  way  as  the  following: 
4 'Tuesday,  San  Jose;  Wednesday,  Hollister;  Thursday,  Watson ville : 
Friday,  Santa  Cruz;  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monterey;  Monday,  Pacific 
Grove."  This  will  give  your  manager  an  opportunity  to  write  to  you  on 
Saturday  with  the  certainty,  in  most  cases,  of  the  letter  reaching  you  on 
Monday.  If  necessary  to  change  route,  advise  the  office  and  try  to  avoid 
getting  ahead  of  your  line  of  travel,  as  announced. 

Before  leaving  an  agency,  instruct  the  agent  where  to  repeat  tele- 
grams and  forward  letters,  and  also  leave  your  address  at  the  postoffice. 

The  friendship  of  agents  should  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  this  need 
not  imply  insincerity.  It  is  possible  to  acquire  the  habit  of  having  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  the  agents  without  being  hypocritical.  In  main'  of  the 
smaller  towns  they  have  a  hard  struggle  to  make  a  living,  and  merit  hearty 
sympathy  and  earnest  help.  Rather  than  annoy  them  with  a  "pernicious 
activity"  and  persistent  demands  for  business,  I  would  "glide  into  their 
darker  musings  with  a  mild  and  healing  sympathy  that  might  steal  away 
their  sharpness  ere  they  were  aware." 

There  are  unpleasant  features  of  special  work.  The  absence  from 
home;  the  discomforts  of  travel;  irregular  hours;  poor  food  and  other  minor 
drawbacks  make  up  the  seamy  side,  but  there  are  compensations  in  change 
of  scene,  and  variety  of  labor,  freedom  from  office  hours  and  a  feeling  of 
independence.  There  is  often  much  work  to  be  crowded  into  one  short  day 
but  it  is  remarkable  what  can  be  done  by  keeping  steadily  at  it,  and  con- 
centrating your  forces.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how  easy  it  is  to 
fritter  away  time  and  accomplish  little  by  laboring  in  an  indifferent  and 
desultory  way.     Having  tried  both  plans  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  business  proposition  for  the  wives  of  special 
agents  to  accompany  them  on  long  trips  is  not  in  imT  province  to  decide. 
Personally  I  will  be  glad  to  have  my  wife  accompany  me  if  she  will  pay  all 
of  her  expenses.  But  this  question  need  not  cause  any  speculation  nor  dis- 
cussion for  it  is  not  a  live  issue.     After  the  first   vear  of  marriage   the 
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special  agent  travels  alone.  I  do  not  know,  nor  care  to  know,  the  reason, 
but  such  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  editors  and  school-teachers  do  not  make  first-class 
agents,  and  ministers  are  simply  out  of  the  question. 

Some  of  the  country  people  have  queer  ideas.  At  Gait,  I  was  mistaken 
for  the  new  Methodist  minister.  At  Independence,  a  small  boy  asked  me  if 
he  could  carry  the  bills  for  the  theatre.  At  Deming,  the  barber  thought  I 
was  one  of  the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  tent  show  advertising  the  "Great 
Sagwa,"  or  Indian  root  bark  and  herb  remedy,  while  at  Germantown  the 
stage  driver  remarked,  "when  you  fellows  got  off  the  train  we  said  that  the 
other  two  were  drummers.  We  couldn't  size  you  up,  but  finally  concluded 
you  were  a  sport." 

Sir  James  Sawyer  of  England,  recently  gave  the  "secret  of  longevity," 
as  he  understands  it,  in  eighteen  rules,  of  which  the  following  seem  ap- 
plicable to  special  agents: 

Eight  hours  sleep;  avoid  intoxicants;  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air; 
live  in  the  country;  have  change  of  occupation;  take  frequent  and  short 
holidays;  limit  your  ambition;  and  keep  your  temper. 

Be  careful  to  correctly  spell  the  names  of  agents  and  towns  on  reports 
and  in  all  of  your  business  give  a  close  attention  to  details  and  cultivate  a 
habit  of  rapid  but  careful  observation. 

The  attentive  man  is  constantly  learning.  Longfellow  was  not  only  a 
poet  but  a  writer  of  practical  prose,  and  he  said:  "The  talent  of  success  is 
nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do,  well,  and  without  a  thought  of 
fame."  There  are  some  who  resent  any  inclination  toward  literary  pur- 
suits, but  Dr.  Johnson  thought  differently  and  went  so  far  as  to  say:  "A 
mere  literary  man  is  a  dull  man ;  a  man  who  is  solely  a  man  of  business  is  a 
selfish  man;  but  when  literature  and  commerce  are  united  they  make  a 
respectable  man." 

Never  underrate  the  intelligence  of  your  agents,  for  many  of  them  have 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  best  methods.  There 
is  a  way  of  conveying  information  about  policy  forms,  rates  and  other 
essential  matters  in  the  course  of  ordinary  conversation.  The  successful 
special  agent  is  willing  to  teach  and  glad  to  learn. 

If,  at  times  you  grow  weary  of  work  and  perhaps  look  enviously  toward 
the  rich  and  idle  parasites  of  society,  remember  that  "honest  labor  wears 
a  lovely  face,"  and  work  is  the  law  of  happiness.  Emerson  never  spoke 
more  wisely  than  when  he  said:  "The  crowning  fortune  of  a  man  is  to  be 
born  to  some  pursuit  which  finds  him  in  employment  and  happiness,"  and 
the  reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it.  The  narrow  idea  that 
a  prospective  paradise  is  necessary  to  induce  the  doing  of  the  right  thing 
finds  few  supporters  now.  If  a  man  does  his  work  faithfully,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  die  to  be  happy.  And 
there  is  no  more  honor  in  doing  one  kind  of  work  than  another.    Frederick 
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the  Great,  who  was  well-named,  said:  "Kings  are  nothing  but  men,  and 
all  men  are  equal."  The  janitor  who  cleans  the  office;  the  boy  who  sends 
the  supplies,  correctly  printed,  to  the  right  address;  the  type-writer  who 
prints  good  dictionary  English;  the  adjuster  who  makes  an  equitable  set- 
tlement and  the  manager  who  works  as  well  as  the  rest — all  merit  equal 
approval. 

When  you  visit  an  agency,  get  on  easy  terms  with  the  agent  as  quickly 
as  possible,  inspect  the  business  carefully,  and  if  cancellations  seem  neces- 
sary, make  them.  Do  not  let  the  fear  of  disaffecting  the  agent  prevent 
you  from  retiring  from  any  risk  that  is  undesirable,  but  never  cancel  to  im- 
press the  office  with  your  detective  qualities.  Make  your  reports  carefully, 
fill  in  answers  to  all  questions  on  the  blank,  and  as  far  as  possible,  give  the 
names  of  the  other  agents  of  the  town  and  the  companies  they  represent. 
Remember  that  your  company  was  organized  to  do  an  insurance  business, 
and  that  you,  as  their  agent,  are  expected  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  se- 
cure business.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  solicit,  and  in  a  general  way  shape  your 
actions  as  you  would  if  you  were  working  solely  for  yourself. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  being  envious  of  the  managers.  Any  one  of 
them  is,  doubtless,  willing  to  say  with  Paul:  "I  would  that  you  are  even 
as  I  am,  save  for  these  bonds." 

If  you  do  a  good  stroke  of  work,  don't  exult  over  it,  but  let  your  report 
of  the  same  be  a  plain  statement.  In  your  correspondence  with  the  office, 
confine  yourself  to  the  details  of  your  labors,  and  make  your  letters  clear 
and  business-like.  Aim  to  be  correct  grammatically,  and  in  spelling  avoid 
originality.  If  the  manager  addresses  you  cordially,  or  indulges  in  pleasant 
turns  of  expression,  so  much  the  better,  but  be  cautious  in  answer,  and 
remember  the  difference  in  your  positions.  The  manager  may  "jolly"  you, 
but  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  not  attempt  to  make  him  feel  good  by 
any  attempts  at  pleasantry.  He  will  appreciate  new  business  when  he 
might  not  relish  familiarity.    "Jest  with  your  equals,"  is  a  good  old  saying. 

In  your  letters,  do  not  attempt  word-building  in  the  German  style. 
Language,  in  this  country,  was  not  invented  to  conceal  thought.  Although 
the  big  words  are  often  more  expressive,  the  short  ones  are  easier  to  con- 
trol. Archaic  forms  seem  undesirable,  and  foreign  quotations  are  hardly 
appropriate. 

As  an  aggravated  example  of  mouth-filling  words,  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  warning : 

Among  the  Hottentots  (Hottentoten),  the  kangaroos  (butelratte),  are 
very  numerous.  Many  of  them  roam  about  the  country,  free  and  respected, 
while  others,  less  fortunate,  are  caught  and  shut  up  in  a  cage  (kotter), 
furnished  with  a  cover  (lattengitter),  which  shelters  them  from  bad 
weather.  These  cages,  then,  are  called  in  German,  lattengitterwetter- 
kotter,  and  the  kangaroo,  once  imprisoned,  naturally  takes  the  name  of  lat- 
tengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte.     One  day  an  assassin  (attentaeter)  was 
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arrested  who  had  killed  the  Hottentot  mother  (Hottentotenmutter)  of  two 
children — one  of  whom  was  a  stammerer  (strottertrottel).  This  mother  in 
the  German  tongue,  is  designated  by  the  word,  Hottentotenstrottertrottel- 
mutter,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  assassin  takes  the  name  of  Hotten- 
totenstrottertrottelmutterattentaeter.  The  murderer  was  shut  up  in  a 
kangaroo  cage,  (beutelrattenlattengitterwetterkotter),  from  which  he 
shortly  escaped.  But,  fortunately,  he  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Hotten- 
tot, who  went  joyously  to  the  mayor  of  the  village,  exclaiming,  "I  have 
caught  the  attentaeter." 

"  Which  one?  "  asked  the  mayor;  "  we  have  several." 
"  The  attentaeterlattengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte." 
"  Of  which  attentaeter  are  you  speaking  ?  " 
"  Of  the  Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutterattentaeter." 
"  Then  why  couldn't  you  say  in  one  word,  that  you  had  caught  the  Hot- 
tentotenstrottertrottel  mu  tterattenta  e  terlatten  gitterwetterkotterbeutel - 
ratte?" 

The  Hottentot  fled  to  the  woods. 

Adjustments  by  inexperienced  special  agents  are  generally  looked  for- 
ward to  by  them  with  apprehension,  in  which  anxiety  their  companies  may 
have  some  share.  The  barber's  apprentice  must  learn  to  shave  if  he  does 
draw  blood,  and  adjusting  is  not  an  exact  science  that  can  altogether  be 
learned  from  books.  The  few  papers  on  the  subject  that  have  been  read  be- 
fore the  Association  have  proved  invaluable,  and  suggest  the  need  of  more  ar- 
ticles on  this  important  topic.  Before  the  proceedings  are  printed,  I  will  add 
to  this  a  form  of  adjustment  covering  a  supposititious  case  in  which  the  pol- 
icies interested  have  co-insurance  clauses  of  different  ratios.  What  seems 
to  be  needed  is  an  article  on  adjustments  which  shall  be  practically  illus- 
trated by  model  forms  of  adjustment  of  losses  on  the  principal  classes  of 
hazards.  This  could,  perhaps,  better  be  done  by  a  committee  of  three,  as 
the  labor  of  preparation  would  be  considerable. 

If  the  philosopher  who  said  that  life  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  outward 
fortunes  but  of  inward  growth,  is  correct,  the  special  agent's  position  is  an 
enviable  one,  for  his  life  is  one  of  constant  change  and  daily  increase  of 
experience,  which  should  strengthen  character,  and  favor  mental  develop- 
ment. 

An  article  was  read  recently  before  an  Eastern  insurance  association  in 
which  the  statement  was  made  that  special  agents  have  not  acquainted  in- 
surers with  the  merits  of  the  compact  system  of  inspection  and  rating. 
This  does  not  agree  with  my  experience.  From  what  I  know  of  the  efforts 
of  the  field  men,  I  believe  they  have  done  much  to  convince  property  own- 
ers of  the  fair  intent  of  compact  methods.  Unfortunately,  though  doubt- 
less unavoidably,  ratings  of  doubtful  equity  have  been  made  by  surveyors 
working  under  schedule,  and  in  such  cases  it  has,  of  course,  been  impossible 
to  convince  property  owners  that  they  were  fairly  treated. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  the  special  agent  should  give  more  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  fire  departments  and  water  works  than  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  risks  assumed  by  his  company.  The  betterment  of  fire  extin- 
guishing systems  is  highly  to  be  desired,  but  results  show  that  much 
advance  in  that  direction  cannot  be  stimulated  by  the  field  man,  while  his 
close  inspections  may  materially  reduce  the  loss  ratio  of  his  company. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  special's  duties  to  worry  about  losses  that  occur 
in  his  territory,  provided  the  business  has  been  carefully  inspected  and  ap- 
proved by  him.  If  not,  some  losses  may  be  directly  chargeable  to  his  negli- 
gence. 

Oratory  charms;  acting  thrills;  music  entrances;  yet  their  influence  is 
for  the  moment,  but  when  our  thoughts  are  embalmed  by  that  "art  pre- 
servative of  all  arts,"  it  maybe  when  our  bones  are  dust  and  our  names 
forgotten,  that  some  word  we  wrote  may  then  have  a  living  force  and  power 
for  good.  I  bought  a  mileage  book  recently,  and  the  ticket  agent,  with  one 
glance,  punched  out  of  the  description  the  word  "middle-aged."  As  I  have 
been  thinking  myself  a  young  man  for  many  years,  this  was  a  shock.  If, 
then,  I  am  descending  the  hill  of  life,  and  youth  with  its  wasted  opportun- 
ities, is  gone,  if  I  can  say  or  do  anything  toward  clearing  the  path  for  an- 
other, it  is  a  privilege  to  do  it. 

In  a  few  years  at  the  best,  some  of  us  will  have  passed  to  that  densely 
populated  but  still  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler 
returns,  and  will  have  our  names  enrolled  on  one  of  the  rear  pages  of  the 
annual  proceedings,  surrounded  by  a  tasteful  black  border. 

And  for  that  page,  I  think  none  would  ask  a  better  epitaph  than  this : 

"He  was  willing  to  work;  he  was  anxious  to  learn ;  he  tried  to  be  pleas- 
ant, and  he  did  his  level  best." 

EDWARD  NILES. 


ADJUSTMENT    UNDER    POLICIES    HAVING    CO-INSURANCE 
CLAUSES  OF  DIFFERENT  RATIOS. 

Total   Insurance $7,600  00 

Total  Loss 2,971  67 

$5,600  insurance  with  70  per  cent,  co-insurance  clause. 

1,000        "  "     80 

1,000        "  "      50 

$7,600 
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METHOD  OF  APPORTIONMENT. 

seventy  per  cent,  clause— Insurance  required  is  70  per  cent,  of 
sound  value. 

Sound  value  Insurance  required 

under  70%  clause 

$14,149  91  X  .70  .    .    .  $9,904  93 

Loss 2,971  67 

Total  Insurance,  $7,600— 
7,600  00  of  $2,971  67=$2,280  15 


9,904  93 

Or  divide  the  loss  by  the  insurance  required  and  multiply  the  quotient 
by  the  amount  insured. 

$5,600  at  70  per  cent. 

5,600  00  of  $2,280  15=$1,680  11  paid  by  Co.  under  70%  clause 

7,600  00 

EIGHTY    PER   CENT.    CLAUSE. 

Sound  value  Insurance  required 

under  80%  clause 

$14,149  91  X  .80 $11,319  92 

7,600  00  of  $2,971  67 1,995  13 


11,319  92 
$1,000  at  80  per  cent. 

1,000  00  of  $1,995  13=$262  50  paid  by  Co.  under  80%  clause 
7,600  00 

$1,000  with  50%  clause  pays  1,000  of  $2,971  67=$391  paid  by  Co.  under  50% 

clause  

7,600 

SUMMARY. 

70  per  cent.  Co' s  pay $1,680  11 

80        "  "       " 262  50 

50        "  "       " 391  00 


Total $2,333  61 
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The  President — There  is  certainly  food  for  reflection  and  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  afforded  by  Mr.  Niles'  valuable  paper. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  vary  the  program  somewhat  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  printed.  Mr.  Allison  will  at  this  point  read  to 
the  Association  his  paper  on  "The  Practice  of  Fire  Underwriting-/' 
Mr.  Allison's  paper  should  have  been  reached  at  about  this  time  in 
the  afternoon,  if  we  had  been  able  to  hold  our  usual  morning-  ses- 
sion, and  I  am  sure  all  the  members  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him 
now. 

Mr.  Allison  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows : 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITING. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  you  recall  perfectly  well  the  fact  that  there 
was  once  a  man  who  knew  more  than  anybody  else,  and  who  died  young, 
leaving  no  heirs — fortunately  for  those  who  survived  him.  Bearing  that 
fact  well  in  mind,  I  have  been  careful  to  give  to  this  paper  on  ''The 
Practice  of  Fire  Underwriting  "  an  explanatory  sub-title,  to  the  effect  that 
it  contains  free  suggestions  on  that  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  theory 
and  not  of  practice.  Therefore,  whatever  value  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
paper,  ought  certainly  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  anybody  can 
use  it  for  any  purpose  he  desires. 

Being  an  insurance  journalist,  and,  of  course,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
practice  of  fire  insurance,  I  have,  naturally,  long  had  an  uncontrollable 
anxiety  to  address  fire  insurance  men  on  that  subject.  What  I  have  wanted 
was  the  certainty  of  intelligent  sympathy.  The  man  who  does  understand 
it  probably  exists  somewhere,  wrapped  in  the  impenetrableness  of  his  own 
immeasurable  solitude.  Some  of  these  days,  when  the  world  wants  to  do 
an  act  of  real  humanity,  it  will  give  the  North  Pole  and  Darkest  Africa  a 
rest,  and  organize  a  few  thousand  expeditions  to  look  for  him.  There  is  no 
lack  of  persons  who  know  entirely  too  much  about  fire  insurance  ;  who  know 
too  much  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  satisfied  that  things  can  not  be  improved, 
and,  therefore,  must  not  be  experimented  writh,  discussed  or  doubted. 
That  sort  of  knowledge  is  neither  wisdom  nor  ignorance.  It  is  the  preten- 
tious arrogance  of  indolent  minds  that  have  reached  their  limit  of  capacity 
and  are  resigned  to  everything  this  side  of  death.  Such  a  condition  is 
mental  torpor,  while  ignorance  may  be  the  germ  of  wisdom — a  dynamic 
desire — and  calm  understanding  is  a  fountain  of  cautious  but  ceaseless 
experiment.  There  are  millions  of  men  in  all  occupations  that  have  got 
used  to  things,  and  demand  to  be  let  alone  to  drive  shoe  pegs  in  peace,  be- 
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cause  it  is  too  much  physical  trouble  to  change,  and  the  process  of  thought 
is  acelebral  agony  to  them.  There  was  a  man  in  Missouri  before  the  war 
who  was  acknowledged  to  be  laz}7  and  proud  of  it.  Falling  ill,  he  sent  for 
the  doctor,  who  said  to  him  : 

"John,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  you  but  your  sedentary  habit.  You 
must  take  vigorous  exercise.  If  you  will  plow  a  few  hours  every  day  or 
walk  five  miles  actively,  you  will  live  twenty  years;  if  you  don't,  you  may 
die  in  a  year. 

"I  can't  see  no  call  that  way,"  said  John,  wTith  hopeless  resignation, 
u it'll  be  awful  pesterment  to  me  to  get  usen  to  all  that  and  it  won't  save 
but  nineteen  years,  anyhow." 

Now  the  practice  of  fire  insurance  does  not  mean  merely  the  practical 
detail  of  selling  the  policy,  collecting  the  premium  and  adjusting  the  loss. 
Such  knowledge  as  that  is  common  to  every  occupation,  from  shoemaking  to 
statesmanship,  to  be  obtained  by  a  simple  process  of  saturating  an  undis- 
eased  brain  with  familiar  experience.  If  it  were  not,  human  institutions 
would  go  to  destruction  in  a  handbasket  at  the  end  of  a  generation.  The 
practice  of  fire  insurance  really  means  the  organization,  alteration,  and 
development  of  the  theory  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  its  application  to  the 
public  necessity  in  the  most  economical  and  simple  form. 

As  it  stands  to-day  in  the  United  States,  fire  insurance  is  the  most 
arbitrary  form  of  taxation  in  existence.  Not  the  most  onerous;  but  it  is  a 
direct  tax,  which  has  always  been  hated;  and  it  purchases  nothing  tangible 
for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  pay  it.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
explain  to  those  who  complain.  Some  of  you  have  doubtless  come  upon  some 
executive  underwriter  who  could  explain  easily.  He  has  fluently  described 
the  system,  simplifying  for  your  comprehension  the  complexities  of  the 
great  beneficent  machine,  the  purposes  of  which  we  all  know  so  well ;  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  a  perfectly  fair,  but  strictly  board  rate,  through 
the  medium  of  strictly  uniform  policy  forms,  over  a  hopelessly  entangled 
inequality  of  hazards,  receiving  back  as  incidents  of  the  premium,  the  com- 
pulsory reserve,  moderate  dividends,  and  a  healthful  surplus.  He  believes 
that  the  only  thing  which  prevents  the  machine  from  working  without  a 
wabble,  is  its  tendency  to  pick  up  a  cut  rate  or  a  heretic  policy  form.  The 
result  of  which,  being— as  I  understand  it— the  same  as  a  puncture  to  a 
bicycle  tire— hell  is  to  pay  invariably  and  the  repair  shop  seven  miles  away. 

The  disagreement,  vagaries,  and  absurdities  of  the  practical  executives, 
department  managers,  field  men  and  local  agents,  who  are  charged  writh 
the  responsibility  of  applying  this  strictly  protective  not  productive  tax  upon 
eleven  billions  of  perishable  property  every  year,  are  so  extreme  as  to 
appear  incredible  as  facts,  and  at  times  to  intrude  upon  the  domain  of 
burlesque.  How  do  the  practical  experts  apply  the  rate  and  the  forms  and 
explain  them? 

In  Texas,  a  few  years  ago,  some  managers  and  special  and  local  agents 
went  in  a  body  to  inspect  and  fix  the  rate  on  a  quartz  mill  and  reduction 
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works.  Out  here  in  the  West,  I  believe,  the  rate  is  somewhere  about  3.50 
or  4  per  cent.  The  Texan  experts  settled  on  1.25,  for  the  logical  reason  that 
4 'as  it  was  the  only  risk  of  the  kind  in  the  State  it  couldn't  afford  to  burn, 
and  as  no  average  was  possible,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference."  If  you 
had  the  happiness  to  reside  in  the  noble  city  of  New  York,  the  companies 
would  insure  your  $10,000  brick  residence  for  three  years  for  $15,  give  the 
agent  40  per  cent,  commission,  throw  in  a  permit  for  gasoline  stoves  and  a 
newly  landed  Irish  cook,  and  lift  up  their  voices  and  pray  for  profit  on  the 
Texas  quartz  mill.  In  Louisville  we  must  pay  $70  for  the  same  dwelling 
risk,  and  the  agent  gets  $2.50  more  commissions  than  the  whole  premium 
amounts  to  in  New  York.  There  was  once  a  warehouse  constructed  under 
the  advice  of  a  Board,  which  in  good  faith,  after  its  completion,  made  the 
rate  85  cents,  and  not  a  company  would  write  it  at  that  rate.  The  next 
week  the  companies  lost  $200,000  on  an  old,  unscientific  warehouse  two 
blocks  away  on  which  the  rate  was  $1.15.  The  85-cent  warehouse  is  still 
standing,  and  is  now  fully  covered,  all  the  scorched  companies  going  over  to 
it  in  a  body  after  the  other  fire.  In  California  nearly  double  rates  were 
levied  until  the  agents  got  rich  and  acquired  expensive  habits,  and  then 
rates  were  abolished  to  teach  them  frugality  and  the  blessings  of  poverty. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  in  the  country  asked  his  local  agent  the  mean- 
ing of  the  three-quarter  loss  clause  which  is  attached  to  country  policies 
in  Kentucky  (for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  law  prohibits  it).  "It 
means,"  said  the  agent,  "that  if  you  have  a  partial  loss,  you  can't  collect 
but  three-quarters  of  the  policy."  And  when  the  kitchen  burned,  the 
agent  canceled  because  of  a  suspicion  of  moral  hazard.  There  was  a  big 
wagon  manufactory  in  one  of  the  Western  States  that  had  been  enlarged 
by  spurts  until  the  increasing  rate  made  the  owners  heavy-hearted,  and 
they  meekly  inquired  how  the  hazard  could  be  reduced  so  that  they  might 
compete  with  their  rivals.  That  let  the  experts  in,  and  they  ordered  fire 
doors  and  shutters.  A  second  batch  of  experts  discovered  that  the  doors 
did  not  run  in  grooves,  and  grooves  were 'put  in.  A  third  batch  detected 
the  absence  of  racks  necessary  to  insure  the  closing  of  the  doors  safety  in 
case  of  fire.  This  was  attended  to.  Total  cost  of  improvements,  $770. 
Then  the  rater  came  out  and  added  25  cents  to  the  old  rate  because  of  the 
excessive  area  that  had  been  overlooked.  Of  course  it  could  only  have 
been  practical  knowledge  of  underwriting  that  adduced  such  striking  re- 
sults. A  cardinal  doctrine  of  every  company  is  that  it  owns  the  business 
on  the  local  agent's  books  until  expiry;  yet  it  hunts  up  a  trust  company 
having  a  thousand  buildings  to  manage  and  makes  the  custodian  its  local 
agent  to  cancel  out  of  the  other  companies  and  come  into  the  haven  of 
rest. 

These  anecdotes  illustrate  some  of  the  practice  of  insurance,  not  exag- 
gerated, I  believe— that  is,  not  exaggerated  by  me.  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  be  exaggerated,  unless  Omnipotence  took  a  hand  in  it.  But  there  is 
a   story  current  in  Tennessee   which  I  believe  is  an  exaggeration;  of  a 
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young  underwriter  who  was  sent  out  to  rate  a  new  frame  drug  store  under 
the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule.  At  the  end  of  four  days,  they  say  he 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  rate  to  be  $375.40  per  hundred.  The  druggist 
made  some  figures  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and  offered  to  sell  the  young 
man  the  store  and  stock  and  act  as  chief  clerk  for  a  year  for  half  the 
premium.     He  ultimately  went  into  a  mill  mutual  at  $1.30. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  consume  your  time  sounding  the  deeper  depths 
of  ignorance  below  these  practical  experts.  The  solicitors,  the  brokers,  the 
Insurance  Commissioners,  all  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  innocence  con- 
cerning the  business  so  vast  that,  if  you  could  dig  up  a  single  sesamoid 
bone,  the  anatomists  couldn't  tell  whether  it  came  out  of  a  head  or  a  foot 
of  them. 

I  sometimes  think  this  ignorance  must  be  sacred,  because  it  is  held  to 
be  so  criminal  for  legislatures  to  touch  it  with  the  rude  hand  of  statutory 
enactments.  We  can  trust  the  average  legislator  to  deal  with  our  lives, 
our  liberties,  our  education,  our  moral  restraints,  and  even  our  religious 
questions;  but  when  he  begins  to  scrutinize  the  mysteries  of  loss  and 
value  clauses,  limited  and  full  coinsurance  clauses,  iron  safe  warranties, 
stated  building  values,  and  the  thousand  and  one  shifts  by  which  conse- 
crated underwriting  seeks  to  avoid  the  exact  issue  of  a  distinct  hazard  and 
to  reserve  a  margin  of  rate  in  which  to  bury  blunders— then,  fellow  citizens, 
the  legislator  becomes  a  revolutionist,  setting  the  torch  to  a  great  edifice. 
Many  clauses  in  fire  insurance  policies  sound  very  much  like  the  phrases  of 
the  wise  old  physician  who  says:  "You  have  a  high  fever  certainly;  it 
may  be  only  malaria,  but  it  may  be  germs;  and  as  there  is  cholera  in  India, 
yellow  fever  in  Cuba,  the  bubonic  plague  in  China,  and  hell  raging  on 
the  Wabash,  complications  may  set  in  that  I  cannot  detect  for  some  days 
yet."  The  loss  ratio  of  such  a  doctor  may  be  very  high,  but  the  premium 
of  his  wisdom  is  great  enough  to  cover  it. 

Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  an  insurance  journalist  is  ignorant  of  the 
practice  of  the  business?  Don't  you  suppose  he  wants  some  human  com- 
panionship? 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  behind  the  good-natured  mask  of  jest 
every  member  of  this  body  will  recognize  the  grim  face  of  truth.  It  may 
be  going  too  far,  or  it  may  not  be  going  far  enough,  to  hit  the  exact  truth, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  great  business  in  the  world  that  has 
benefitted  as  little  by  the  treasures  of  science,  knowledge,  and  invention 
opened  in  this  century,  as  fire  insurance. 

•It  is  still  described  as  a  means  for  the  distribution  of  one  person's  loss 
amongst  a  large  number  of  persons  by  co-operative  contributions  to  the 
indemnity.  That  is  prehistoric.  It  has  become  really  a  necessary  taxation. 
In  these  days  of  perfected  banking,  exchange  and  credit  systems,  under 
which  certificates  of  credit  perform  the  functions  of  actual  money  in  the 
ratio  of  100  to  1,  the  possession  of  valuable  buildings,  merchandise  or  other 
perishable  property,  avails  nothing  in  the  market  unless  there  stands 
behind  it  the  guarantee  of  solvent  insurance  companies  against  destruction 
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by  fire.  Thus  we  find,  that  of  the  seventy  billions  of  national  wealth, 
about  one-sixth,  or  eleven  and  one-half  billions,  pays  the  premium  tax  of 
fire  insurance  every  year.  Yet  the  levying  of  that  tax  has  been  left  solely 
to  the  discretion,  the  cupidity,  the  ignorance,  or  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
benefit  by  its  collection,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  farmed  out  upon  varying 
commissions.  When  we  reflect  that  the  French  Revolution  sprang  out  of  a 
similiar  system  of  administering  the  King's  tax,  and  that  the  sums  then 
involved  were  much  less  than  the  aggregate  fire  insurance  premiums  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  able  to  perceive  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
problem.  And  then,  as  now,  the  interference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  paid  the  tax  was  resented  as  an  impertinence,  and  made  another 
excuse  for  increasing  the  tax. 

This  is  not  said  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  companies  that  carry  on 
the  business.  It  is  to  their  high  credit  that,  out  of  the  great  quagmire  of 
chance  and  hazardous  competition,  so  many  have  continued  faithful  to 
difficult  honorable  obligations,  enduring  still  as  monuments  of  wonderful 
judgment  and  the  exercise  of  unsurpassed  ability.  A  man  who  conducts 
the  affairs  of  a  great  fire  insurance  company  with  success,  possesses  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  highest  capacity.  But  it  would  be  worse  than  a  blunder,  it 
would  be  a  crime,  if  those  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  intricate  problems 
that  these  men  are  charged  with  solving,  did  not  discuss  the  errors  that 
may  be  either  inherent  in  the  system  or  tolerated  from  custom,  in  order  to 
discover  and  correct  the  faults.  It  is  not  wise  for  corporations,  wielding 
the  power  of  enormous  taxation,  to  avoid  too  long  an  issue  with  the  popular 
understanding.  Unlike  life  insurance,  and  the  form  of  public  taxation  by 
government,  fire  insurance  premiums  buy  nothing  tangible  for  the  vast 
mass  of  those  who  pay  them.  The  one  insuree  who  has  a  loss  does  not 
consider  his  premium,  but  the  other  thousands,  who  never  have  a  loss,  have 
to  be  dealt  with  equitably  and  considerately.  Legislatures,  after  all,  are 
but  the  instruments  of  popular  feeling.  A  business  that  inflames  that 
feeling  should  examine  itself  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause. 

Since  fire  insurance  is  a  tax,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  tax,  and  so,  as 
the  first  justification  of  any  tax,  it  should  be  levied  with  as  much  uniform- 
ity as  possible.  To  that  end,  every  system  of  business  which  deals  with 
the  common  necessitses  of  life  is,  and  has  been,  tending  much  more  than  fire 
insurance.  In  commercial  business,  except  where  the  cost  of  carriage  is  a 
clearly  apparent  burden,  the  prices  of  necessary  commodities  are  nearly  the 
same  everywhere.  But  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  in  one  city,  State  or 
section,  may  bear  a  greatly  disproportionate  relation  to  another,  even 
though  the  hazard  may  be  exactly  the  same.  In  one  locality  it  may  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  cost  falls  almost  wholly  upon  commercial  stocks  and 
manufactured  articles,  which  cost,  in  turn,  may  be  recouped  from  the  whole 
country  as  part  of  the  expense  of  production ;  in  another  locality  a  heavy 
burden  is  laid  upon  dwellings  and  unproductive  property  as  a  penalty  for 
the  commercial  values.     Such  a  fact  is  evident  when  a  company  can  insure 
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a  dwelling  in  New  York  City  for  three  years  for  $9  net,  while  the  same 
dwelling  in  Louisville,  for  instance,  is  required  to  pay  $52.50  net.  No 
superiority  of  lire  department  or  other  practical  advantage  seems  possible 
to  justify  the  difference  of  572  per  cent,  in  rate.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
fire  departments  of  all  well-established  cities  of  50,000  population  in  the 
United  States  are  equal  in  efficiency  to  that  of  New  York  at  nine  out  of  ten 
fires.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  there  are  concentrations 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  values  in  a  few  risks  out  of  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  fire  departments;  but  that  affords  no 
justification  for  the  penalizing  of  private,  unproductive  property  with  the 
burdens  of  commercial  rates.  During  the  sixteen  years  ending  1895  the 
percentage  of  premiums  that  California  paid,  upon  five  billions  of  property 
insured,  averaged  $1.63  per  $100.  It  produced  $20,000,000  of  profit.  During 
the  same  period  New  York  State,  upon  fifty  billions  of  property,  paid  an 
average  premium  percentage  of  0.61,  and  earned  sixteen  millions  of  profit. 
Is  there  approximate  fairness  in  a  system  that  makes  one-tenth  earn  one- 
fourth  more  profit  than  ten-tenths? 

And,  as  connected  with  this  comparison,  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the 
figures  are  taken  from  standard  authoritative  reports,  published  by  the 
Weekly  Underwriter  from  official  returns.  Yet  we  all  know  they  are  book- 
keeping fictions  of  more  or  less  transparency. 

The  returns  by  states,  except  for  curious  interest  and  speculation,  are 
largely  valueless.  Do  we  not  know,  for  instance,  that  enormous  premiums 
reported  in  one  locality  may  be  received  overhead  or  underhand  on  property 
in  other  states,  and  that,  while  the  premiums  may  be  credited  to  one  place, 
the  losses  under  them— with  a  scrupulous  conscientiousness  worthy  of 
another  purpose — are  carefully  credited  to  the  point  where  they  occur? 
How  much  of  that  has  gone  on  in  California  you  must  know  better  than  I. 
The  National  Board,  in  its  remarkable  statistical  series,  avoids  these 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  state  lines.  It  lumps  everything,  and  thus  arrives 
at  an  actual  average.  Such  an  average  is  far  more  valuable,  because  it 
holds  more  and  gives  out  less.  The  advantage  of  ignoring  state  lines  in 
extracting  averages  is  generously  given  up  when  the  companies  proceed  to 
extract  premiums.  Then  the  state  line  becomes  as  high  and  broad  as  the 
Chinese  Wall.  But  in  the  expense  averages  the  high  commissions  paid  in 
New  York  and  some  other  cities,  and  the  plain  15  per  cent,  everywhere  else 
become  the  moderate  average  of,  say  18.5  per  cent.  It  may  as  well  be 
owned,  there  are  no  statistics  of  fire  insurance  that  give  out  anything  but 
vague  and  most  untrustworthy  generalities. 

All  this  inequality  of  rate  is  not  alone  the  fault  of  the  companies.  In 
some  of  the  states— as  in  California— the  agents  who  controlled  the  making 
of  rates  kept  them  high  for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit  through  the  com- 
mission. The  consequence  has  been  that  competition  could  be  indulged  in 
at  favored  points  at  the  expense  of  other  localities.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  quality  of  fight  determines  the  cor- 
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rect  rate  about  as  nearly  as  the  guess.  You  can't  argue  against  bull-dog 
pugnacity,  but  the  limpid  force  of  reason  can  be  disturbed  by  statistics. 
There  is  a  story  current  in  Chicago  of  a  successful  business  man,  the  young 
heir  to  whose  fortunes  asked  him  one  day,  "Papa,  what  is  the  Golden 
Rule?"  "Don't  you  bother  about  stuff  like  that,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I 
am  going  to  make  a  business  man  out  of  you." 

There  are  those  who  regard  fire  insurance  as  a  science,  others  as  a 
gamble.  That  distinguished  Californian  who  sat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  longer  than  any  other  Justice — to 
whose  wisdom  and  learning  were  often  confided  the  destinies  of  the  nation, 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  the  fortunes  of  vast  millions  of  wealth— could 
not  decide  to  save  his  life  what  it  was;  but  he  was  sure  it  was  not  trade  or 
commerce.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  concede  that  I  know  less  than 
he  does;  but  if  fire  insurance  is  not  trade,  it  is  very  much  like  what  is 
called  "Quick  Spirits"  in  Kentucky.  It  looks  like  whiskey,  smells  like 
whiskey,  tastes  like  whiskey,  is  sold  for  whiskey ;  but  it  is  made  in  Cincinnati 
out  of  equal  parts  of  remorse,  despair,  murder  and  sudden  death,  dissolved 
in  high  wines,  re-inforced  with  vitriol  and  flavored  with  plug  tobacco.  It 
is  sold  in  Eastern  Kentucky  in  connection  with  the  coffin  trade  and  the 
merchandising  of  bull-dog  revolvers.  It  promotes  activity  in  coroners' 
juries,  Methodist  funerals,  criminal  courts,  county  historical  societies, 
mourning  goods  and  varies  politics  and  the  art  of  statesmanship.  It  may 
not  be  the  whiskey  trade,  but  it  is  very  much  like  it. 

Insurance  may  not  be  trade  or  commerce,  but  it  looks  like  it.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  rate  is  what  the  owners  of  property  in  a  locality 
and  the  agents  are  able  to  agree  upon  in  the  course  of  the  fight.  There  is 
not  a  single  theory  of  general  locality  rate  that  is  not  proved  and  contra- 
dicted emphatically  every  year  by  actual  results.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  basis  rate  suggested  in  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule, 
which  is  ingeniously  and  well  accounted  for,  there  is  nothing  about  the  rate 
that  one  insurance  man  in  ten  thousand  could  give  a  reason  for,  to  escape 
the  "Great  Question"  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  I  asked  an  excellent 
and  veteran  agent  once  how  he  thought  the  new  schedule  adopted  should 
be  applied.  "Get  some  fellow,"  he  said,  "who  thinks  he  understands  it 
and  let  him  do  the  work.  Nobody  will  call  him  down  but  some  other 
fellow  who  thinks  he  understands  it  better.  And,  as  the  board  don't  know 
which  is  right,  they'll  naturally  stand  by  the  man  they  are  paying  to  do 
the  work,  unless  he  gets  too  high  a  rate  on  the  best  customers.  Of  course 
he  can  revise  breaks  like  that  and  get  about  the  old  rate  and  the  boys  will 
be  generally  satisfied." 

The  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule  is  the  only  attempt  yet  made  to 
apply  to  inextricable  confusion  the  orderly  processes  of  scientific  selection. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  schedule;  but  I 
know  that  it  was  constructed  by  very  able  and  experienced  men,  after 
years  of   patient  labor  and  analysis.     It    was  calculated  for  the    whole 
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country  to  equalize  rates.  Has  it  been  accepted?  Instead  of  being  generally 
applied,  one  town  has  taken  the  tail  and  built  another  sort  of  dog  in  front 
of  it  for  local  purposes ;  a  second  town  has  started  with  the  hind-quarters 
and  built  on  a  queer  bird  in  front  to  harmonize  with  the  old  board  guess;  a 
third  town  has  renioved  the  liver  and  lights  and  inserted  sawdust  that  can 
be  removed  as  needed.  Science  has  been  able  to  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  faith  and  restrain  the  magnificent  madness  of  nature  as  it  would 
an  angry  child ;  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  write  any  great  number  of 
wrinkles  upon  the  azure  brow  of  old  fire  insurance. 

Can  anybody  feel  the  conviction  that  even  the  Universal  Schedule 
would  remove  the  abuses  in  rating?  Most  of  us  feel  quite  sure  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  present  condition;  but  is  that  all?  Fire  insurance 
men  believe  that  the  rate  is  more  nearly  adjusted  to  the  risk  in  their 
branch  than  it  is  in  life  insurance.  Such  an  opinion  must  be,  itself,  a 
guess.  Because  it  assumes  the  ascertainment  of  the  element  of  chance  in 
each  risk — not  the  percentage  of  chance  in  a  whole  class  of  risks.  When  a 
man  in  good  physical  condition  and  normal  heredity  has  been  accepted  for 
life  insurance,  all  the  eccentricities  of  chance  are  accepted  with  him.  He 
is  accepted  or  rejected.  An  ailing  man  is  not  penalized  for  various  com- 
plaints.    He  must  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  class  and  not  stand  alone. 

Imagine  a  life  insurance  company  adopting  schedule  rating  for  any  of 
its  forty  classes  from  age  twenty  to  age  sixty  under  any  of  its  numerous 
forms  that  are  so  unlike  each  other  you  can't  tell  them  apart. 

Basis,  rate  for  reserve  at  age  of  twenty  per  $1,000,  $2  per  annum.  Add 
for  expenses  50  cents;  for  expected  mortality,  70  cents;  for  general  loading 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society,  50  cents.  Minimum  basis  premium, 
$3.70. 

Deficiency  charges : 

For  large  and  strong  sensual  nose,    1   millimetre 
over  normal   length,    5  cents;  for  each  addi- 
tional fraction  of  millimeter,  2  cents. 

For  lips  fuller  and  more  emotional  than  the  normal, 
10  cents. 

For  bump  of  philoprogenitiveness  above  standard, 
for  each  additional  line,  3  cents. 

For  any  other  Johnny  tendencies,  indicating  erotic 
or  emotional  hazards,  10  cents. 

For  tenor  voice  ranging  above  F  sharp,  for  each 
half  step  above,  to  B-flat,  5  cents. 

For  same,  ranging  above  B-flat,  double  the  basis 
rate,  add  1,000  per  cent,  and  double  all  the 
deficiency  charges  or  reject. 
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Exposure  charges : 

If  residing  nearer  than  one  block  to  beer  saloon,  1 

cent;  to  whiskey  ditto,  5  cents. 
If  addicted  to  foot  ball,  golf,  bicycle  racing,  politics, 

church  choir    singing,   poker    playing,    cigar- 

rette  smoking,  5  cents  for  each  addiction. 
If  a  fire   insurance   agent,   regularly   engaged  in 

explaining  Ms  rating  schedule,  add  $175. 

How  long  do  you  suppose  the  patient  population  of  this  country  would 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  from  the  very  agreeable  and  intelligent  gentlemen 
who  carry  the  gospel  of  life  insurance  to  the  corners  of  the  earth?  Preju" 
diced  as  we  are  in  Kentucky  against  homicide,  I  actually  believe  we  would 
kill  a  few  of  them  ourselves. 

Now,  what  is  the  active  principle  of  the  insurable  difference  between 
a  man  and  a  building?  There  is  a  difference,  but  it  has  not  been  formu- 
lated and  defined.     Yet  there  is  strong  analogy  between  the  two  risks. 

In  life  insurance  it  is  inevitable  that  the  risk  must  die;  in  fire  insur- 
ance it  is  not  inevitable  that  the  risk  must  burn.  But  the  man  may  die 
early  or  late,  of  any  disease,  accident  or  exposure,  and  the  company  must 
pay;  the  building  may  perish  in  any  manner  except  by  fire  and  it  is  no 
claim. 

In  life  insurance,  men  of  the  same  age  and  general  physical  condition, 
of  normal  heredity,  pay  the  same  rate  under  the  most  wildly  different  ex- 
posures. The  man  in  the  country,  remote  from  skilled  surgical  and  medical 
aid,  deprived  of  sanitary  protection,  intelligent  cooking  and  diet,  exposed 
to  inclemencies  of  weather,  forced  to  exert  more  effort  in  going  about, 
deprived  of  all  the  relaxations,  amusements  and  many  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  pays  exactly  the  same  rate  as  his  millionaire  twin  brother  in  the  city, 
who  is  protected  by  the  whole  arsenal  of  science  and  organization.  They 
may  change  places  and  the  millionaire  take  the  other's  exposure  at  will — 
the  rate  remains  the  same. 

In  fire  insurance  the  building  finds  itself  in  no  class  except  by  arbi- 
trary reference.  The  same  builder  may  erect  duplicate  detached  buildings 
in  the  city  and  the  country  and  the  twin  brothers  may  occupy  them.  The 
city  building  is  subject  to  conflagrations  and  incendiarism.  The  country 
building  is  endangered  by  neither  practically.  Yet,  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment, the  water  supply,  the  paved  streets,  the  electric  alarm,  the  concen- 
tration of  values  in  easy  reach,  the  trained  capacity  of  servants,  the 
constant  passage  of  persons  through  the  street  and  the  police  watchfulness, 
the  city  house  pays  only  5  cents  per  $100  per  year;  the  country  house  in 
Kentucky  pays  $1  per  $100  a  year.  Yet  the  twin  brothers  occupying  them 
pay  the  same  life  insurance  rate  with  the  difference  in  exposure  exactly 
the  same  and  on  the  same  side.  This  singular  difference  is  important  to 
know,  because  if  you  ask  any  conscientious  local  agent  why  it  is  so  he  will 
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be  dead  sure  to  turn  the  conversation  and  ask  you  out  to  drink.  If  you 
want  a  drink,  therefore,  it  is  a  cinch  game. 

Still  more  singular  is  the  contrast  from  another  standpoint.  After  the 
twin  brothers  have  paid  their  premiums  on  their  life  insurance,  one  of  them 
may  lead  a  normal  life  of  prudence  and  morality,  so  that  nobody  may  criti- 
cise him  until  after  his  tombstone  is  up;  the  other  may  develop  a  scientific 
enthusiasm  for  the  vaudeville  stage,  devote  himself  to  the  differentiation 
between  stud-poker,  faro,  keno,  roulette,  book-betting  and  slot-machining; 
or  he  may  seek  to  allay  a  thirst  for  chemistry  by  diving  into  all  the  mixed 
drinks,  from  lemonade  with  a  whiskey-drop  to  a  pousse  cafe  with  prussic  acid 
on  the  roof;  he  may  invite  his  soul  in  Chinatown,  or  discuss  politics  with 
a  man  who  has  a  private  financial  plan,  or  attempt  to  persuade  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco  to  adopt  a  conservative  view  of  the  undesirableness  of 
New  York  as  a  place  of  storage  for  the  glory  of  life — the  rate  never 
varies.  Now,  their  residences  cannot  follow  such  varying  changes.  If 
they  could  even  try,  they  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  their  owners.  But  the 
difference  in  the  rate  never  changes. 

Both  in  life  insurance  and  fire  insurance  the  rate  is  based  on  average?. 
The  life  insurance  average  is  obtained  from  mortality  tables.  The  fire 
insurance  average  is  obtained  from  human  imagination,  modified  by  circum- 
stances and  occasionally  stunted  by  competition,  though  in  open  countries 
it  attains  luxuriant  growth  and  height.  Mr.  McNall  advises  pruning  with 
an  axe  to  keep  the  wild  growth  in  check. 

In  fire  insurance  the  care  that  the  owner  or  occupant  takes  of  his  prop- 
erty is  considered  in  its  rate ;  in  life  insurance  the  care  a  man  takes  of  his 
life  is  considered  in  the  average. 

The  radical  difference  between  life  insurance  and  fire  insurance  lies  in 
this :  that  no  impairment  or  injury  to  the  life  insurance  risk  costs  the  com- 
pany anything — it  must  be  a  total  loss  or  none;  in  fire  insurance  it  is  the 
partial  losses,  the  damage  claims,  that  must  be  paid  as  well  as  total  loss 
in  the  event  it  occurs.  In  this  much,  therefore,  fire  insurance  more  re- 
sembles personal  accident  insurance,  with  its  partial,  specific  and  total 
los"s  contingencies. 

But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  expense  of  fire  insurance 
should  be  34  per  cent,  of  the  annual  premiums,  while  that  of  life  insurance 
is  from  20  to  26  per  cent.,  and  aside  from  its  excessive  first  year's  commis- 
sions and  cost  is  only  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  The  real  reason  is  that  life 
insurance  is  a  machine  working  out  continuing  contracts,  while  fire  insur- 
ance deals  with  contracts  that  are  re-created  annually.  It  is  the  contin- 
uing machine  that  works  with  most  efficiency,  economy  and  success. 

In  life  insurance,  changing  from  one  company  to  another  annually  is 
recognized  as  a  costly  blunder,  and  the  agent  wTho  deceives  and  persuades 
a  policyholder  into  making  the  change  is  called  a  "twister"  and  is  despised. 
In  fire  insurance,  unless  term  policies  are  taken,  the  company  may  be 
changed  every  year,  the  first  commission  charged  and  paid   each   time  and 
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no  inducement  held  out  to  persist  with  the  same  company  by  an  endorsed 
extension  and  the  remission  of  part  of  the  commission  for  the  advantage  of 
permanent  income. 

The  "average"  of  which  so  much  is  spoken  and  written  in  fire  insurance 
discussion  doubtless  exists,  perhaps,  in  the  possession  of  that  mysterious 
solitaire  who  understands  the  business.  It  has  a  separate  meaning  for 
every  company,  for  every  locality  and  every  purpose.  It  justifies  an 
advance  or  explains  a  reduction.  It  can  be  made  to  fully  excuse  a  refusal 
for  either.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  insurance  of  buildings  against  fire  might 
be  averaged  like  the  insurance  of  lives  against  accident. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  medical  and  surgical  science  that  all  new  discov- 
eries by  its  representative  practitioners  are  given  free  to  general  knowl- 
edge for  the  good  of  mankind;  to  the  honor  of  law  that  every  member  of 
that  profession,  if  called  upon,  will  give  his  fullest  knowledge  and  best 
judgment  to  advise  the  bench,  for  the  good  of  society  and  order;  to  the 
honor  of  banking  that  it  has  established  its  clearing  houses  and  its  ex- 
changes of  views  for  economy  and  the  rapid  furtherance  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness. It  can  not  be  to  the  honor  of  fire  insurance,  then,  that  during  a 
hundred  years  of  development,  each  company  has  concealed  the  secret  of 
its  own  classification,  refusing  to  combine  with  all  into  one  table  that 
would  perhaps  throw  light  upon  the  dark  experiments  and  point  the  way 
for  better  direction  of  the  business. 

At  this  late  day  some  forty  or  fifty  companies,  I  believe,  have  con- 
sented to  do  this,  and  the  work  of  compiling  the  Experience  Tables  of 
American  fire  insurance  is  in  progress.  All  honor  to  those  pioneer  com- 
panies for  their  courage  and  intelligence  !  Nothing  has  been  more  needed. 
Did  you  ever  reflect  upon  the  eccentricities  of  classification  ?  Most  of  the 
older  companies  adopted  the  National  Board's  classification  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago ;  but  since  then  the  structure  looks  like  an  edifice  that  was 
started  for  a  corner  blacksmith  shop,  but  enlarged  to  a  million-dollar  hotel. 
Some  companies  throw  all  dwellings  into  one  class  and  extract  an  average 
rate  that  will  expand  for  Murphy's  shanty  house  or  contract  to  fit  the  best 
thing  in  palaces  you  have  on  Nob  Hill.  Other  companies  have  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  classes  for  dwellings  alone,  but  all  fit  the  board  rate  for  four.  Some 
companies  classify  their  whole  business  under  twenty-five  or  thirty  heads; 
others  have  250  classes.  The  committee  that  shall  be  able  to  extract  a 
plain  average  from  such  tangled  material  will  deserve  real  honor. 

So,  after  a  hundred  years,  fire  insurance  slowly  and  clumsily  takes  a 
step  from  the  condition  of  a  trade  by  chaffer,  toward  a  business  founded 
upon  the  scientific  analysis  of  general  experience.  Let  us  hope  the  grand 
march  toward  simplicity,  economy  and  security  will  continue  without  halt- 
ing until  fire  insurance  has  reached  its  goal  in  a  great  institution  that  pro- 
tects the  same  risk  everywhere  for  the  same  adequate  rate. 

To  do  this  under  present  methods  is  impossible.  The  business  of  fire 
insurance   is   enormously  expensive   because  of   the  lack  of  permanence   in 
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its  clientage.  There  is  no  inducement  for  the  policyholder  to  remain 
in  one  company  unless  it  be  in  the  term  rate,  which  has  elements  of  dan- 
ger that  even  well-organized  mutual  companies  dread.  Why  should  not 
the  renewal  of  a  building  insurance  policy  be  rewarded  by  a  stated  rebate, 
and  a  change  to  another  company  be  penalized  by  the  full  rate  ?  Why 
should  fire  insurance  policies  command  the  original  commission  for  renewal, 
when  life  policies  command  only  about  one-tenth  ?  Why  should  not  a 
building  policy  that  has  persisted  five  years  share  in  the  profits  of  its 
class,  if  any,  as  life  policies  may  do  even  in  stock  companies  ?  Some  such 
inducement  to  persistence  of  the  business,  to  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holder, to  the  loyalty  and  vigilance  of  the  agent  and  his  identification  with 
the  company's  continuing  interests,  might  be  possible.  I  do  not  say  it  is, 
because  1  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  the  business;  but  it  is  a 
suggestion  that  no  one  need  be  afraid  to  make  while  the  solitaire  who 
understands  it  remains  in  seclusion. 

It  is  reflecting  upon  all  these  ideas  that  makes  me  meekly  confess  to  a 
comprehensive  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  fire  insurance.  And  to  such 
underwriters  as  shall  in  secret  places,  though  not  necessarily  in  public, 
recognize  and  remark  their  own  corresponding  lack  of  complete  grasp  of 
the  subject,  I  beg  to  extend  expressions  of  earnest  sympathy,  together 
with  the  assurances  of  a  most  distinguished  consideration. 

YOUNG  E.  ALLISON. 


The  President — I  think,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Allison  will  feel, 
from  the  hearty  applause  that  has  been  given  the  rendition  of  his 
paper,  that  the  Pacific  Coast  extends  to  him  a  very  hearty  welcome, 
not  only  because  of  his  personality  and  the  fact  that  he  comes  from 
a  great  distance  to  read  his  paper  to  us,  but  because  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  suggested  and  brought  to  our  notice  in  this  paper. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  will  disagree 
with  Mr.  Allison  upon  some  of  the  points  he  has  made.  That  he  has 
disagreed  with  many  of  us  is  quite  apparent.  Discussion  upon  the 
matter  is  invited.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Perhaps  you  gentlemen  feel  a  good  deal  as  I  do  with  reference 
to  this  paper,  that  it  is  so  far  above  what  we  might  have  antici- 
pated, and  so  out  of  the  general  route  of  discussion,  that  we  were 
unprepared  for  it. 
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In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  President  a 
member  has  submitted  the  following  comments  upon  the  error 
which  Mr.  Allison  has  fallen  into  in  his  conclusions  drawn  from 
published  figures,  which  but  partially  indicate  the  actual  results  of 
underwriting  in  two  widely  separated  sections  operating  under  total- 
ly different  conditions: 

FACTS  VS.  FIGURES. 

Facts  and  figures,  when  harmonious,  are  invulnerable ; 
Figures,  not  supported  by  facts,  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Association : 

I  am  satisfied  that  not  one  of  us  is  more  anxious  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  strict  justice  and  to  avoid  casting  unfair  reflections  upon  Pacific 
Coast  underwriting  than  is  our  friend  and  guest,  Young  E.  Allison,  Esq., 
and  yet  in  his  bright  and  entertaining  paper  just  read,  on  "The  Practice 
of  Fire  Insurance,"  he  has  innocently  coupled  discordant  figures  from  New 
York  and  California  for  the  16  years  from  1879  to  1885  in  unjust  comparison, 
producing  a  result  as  misleading  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  ever  been 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  underwriting. 

He  states  that  in  sixteen  years,  New  York  State,  on  fifty  billions  of 
insurance,  gave  underwriters  a  net  profit  of  sixteen  million  dollars,  while 
in  California,  in  the  same  time,  on  one-tenth  as  much  insurance,  under- 
writers netted  twenty  millions  of  profit,  from  which  he  naturally  proceeds 
to  stamp  our  rates  as  extortionate  and  our  profits  excessive. 

If,  instead  of  a  journalist  trained  to  develop  the  pearl  of  conclusion 
from  premises  assumed  to  be  unquestionably  accurate,  he  had  been  an 
underwriter  laboring  to  develop  the  pearl  of  profit  from  the  premises  of 
premiums,  he  would  have  felt,  when  he  viewed  those  impossible  figures, 
as  the  sea  captain  did,  when,  in  working  out  his  position,  he  located 
his  vessel  among  the  mountains  of  Turkistan,  instead  of  off  New  York  Har- 
bor, that  "there  must  be  something  wrong  with  his  longitude." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Allison's  good  common  sense  warned  him,  also,  or  maybe 
he  remembered  that  during  these  very  sixteen  years  all  the  California 
companies  but  two  had  failed  or  retired  from  business,  and  that  one  of 
these  two  had  not  added  a  dollar  to  its  net  surplus  in  ten  of  those  sixteen 
Years,  for  he  immediately  adds :  "These  figures  are  taken  from  standard 
"  authoritative  reports  published  in  the  Weekly  Underwriter  from  official  re- 
"  turns,  yet  we  all  know  they  are  book-keeping  fictions  of  more  or  less 
"transparency.  The  returns  by  States  except  for  curious  interest  and 
"speculation  are  largely  valueless,"  and  for  reasons  which  he  then  gives, 
but  not  the  ones  prominent  in  this  instance.     The  trouble  with   his  figures 
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is  their  incompleteness,  and  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  they 
were  developed. 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  average  rate  of  New  York,  .61  with  that  of 
California,  1.63,  is  unfair.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  average  rate  for  low 
rated  fire  proof  constructed  office  buildings  and  brick  dwellings  of  New 
York  covered  by  term  insurance,  and  the  millions  on  millions  of  merchan- 
dise passing  through  the  metropolis  and  insured  for  from  one  to  ten  days  at 
an  infinitesimal  rate,  with  that  upon  the  largely  frame  mercantile  build- 
ings and  wholly  frame  dwellings  of  California,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ten 
per  cent,  "up  the  gulch"  mining  towns,  and  the  frame  ranges  in  our  hot 
valleys.  Our  average  rate  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  any 
of  the  States  similar  in  character  to  our  own. 

2.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  present  dwelling  rates  in  New  York  City 
with  the  price  charged  in  either  Kentucky  or  California,  partly,  because  the 
character  of  the  buildings  is  dissimiliar,  but  particularly  because  in  the 
two  latter  localities  a  tariff  for  dwellings  exists  which  is  expected  to  at 
least  bring  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one,  while  in  New  York  City,  after 
twelve  years  of  practically  open  rates,  a  tariff  is  being  applied  throughout 
the  business  section,  but  "up  town"  is  purposely  left  unrated  until  the 
companies,  agents  and  brokers  can  reaccustom  themselves  to  the  re- 
strictions of  rates  and  rules  in  insuring  the  tremendous  aggregate  of 
values  included  in  "down  town"  New  York. 

Meantime  a  company,  as  a  means  of  reconciling  a  merchant  to  an  ad- 
vance in  premium  at  his  store,  may  write  his  dwelling  for  not  only  three, 
but  ten  years  for  fifteen  cents,  if  it  wants  to,  and  may,  on  that  risk,  pay 
his  broker  not  only  forty  per  cent,  but  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
if  it  wishes  to  waste  its  money  that  way. 

Many  companies  doing  business  in  New  York  City  restrict  their 
agents  to  risks  within  the  rated  district  of  the  city,  tabooing  the  un- 
rated battlefield  covering  the  dwelling  district. 

3.  The  relative  conditions  existing  in  New  York  and  California  be- 
tween 1879  and  1895  don't  admit  of  a  fair  comparison. 

Prior  to  1879,  New  York  was  paying  National  Board  rates,  and  under- 
writers were  making  money. 

In  1879,  the  strain,  which  always  exists  where  there  is  a  combination 
of  weak  humanity  and  a  margin  of  profit  to  give  away,  culminated  in  an 
open  breach,  through  the  retirement  of  a  prominent  local  company  from 
the  Board.  Rates  in  New  York  City  were  at  once  cut  in  halves  and 
commissions  doubled,  and,  while  a  tariff  was  maintained  after  a  fashion 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  State,  agents'  commissions  and  expenses 
generally  were  largely  increased,  and  a  scramble  for  business  ensued 
which  speedily  substituted  loss  for  profit  in  that  State.  In  a  few  years 
the  special  agents,  weary  of  demoralization,  formed  a  State  Association 
which  improved  conditions  in  the  interior,  but  New  York  City  was  left  to 
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its  own  devices,  and  not  until  1892  was  an  agreement  reached  to  restore 
rates,  and  this  was  done  slowly,  block  by  block,  as  the  risks  could  be 
separately  surveyed  and  the  ratings  published,  so  that  during  twelve 
years  out  of  the  sixteen,  New  York  City,  which  furnishes  nearly  one-half 
the  premiums  of  the  whole  State,  was  a  battle-ground  paying  more  for 
brokerage  alone  than  Mr.  Allison's  estimate  of  the  entire  expense  ratio  of 
the  business. 

If  an  accurate  statement  of  expenses  in  that  State  for  the  sixteen 
years  should  be  furnished,  I  am  satisfied,  that,  with  the  losses  and  expenses 
of  the  companies  retired  from  business  during  that  term  and  therefore  un- 
reported, and  the  increase  in  re-insurance  reserve,  neither  of  which  was 
considered  by  him,  we  would  find  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  that  $16,000,000 
which  he  estimates  as  profit  gone  up  in  smoke  and  brokerage. 

NOW  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

In  1879  we  were  working  under  the  high  expenses  entailed  by  a  con- 
dition where  every  risk  had  to  be  rated  by  tariff,  a  personal  inspection 
being  required  to  apply  the  tariff  and  under  a  high  tariff  made  necessary  by 
this  high  expense  system.  This  continued  until  1884,  when,  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union,  including  in  its  membership  all  com- 
panies, we  were  able  to  substitute  a  single  set  of  surveys,  and  to  furnish 
each  company  with  cards  giving  the  rate  for  each  risk,  and  thus  save  the 
expense  of  multiple  surveys.  The  Pacific  Insurance  Union,  as  a  result  of 
its  inspections,  recommended  improvements  and  reduced  rates  for  same 
when  made,  and  thus  became  an  active  agency  for  rate  reductions.  This 
was  wise,  and  no  doubt  the  improvements  warranted  the  reductions,  but 
many  of  the  companies,  particularly  the  locals,  could  not  reduce  expenses  to 
meet  reduced  rates,  and  an  inspection  of  the  charts  will  show  a  reduction 
in  aggregate  premium  and  a  rapid  increase  in  expense  ratio  for  most  of  the 
locals  and  many  of  the  agencies,  terminating  in  their  retirement  from 
the  State  or  from  business. 

One  local,  I  remember,  showed  for  1890  an  expense  ratio  of  seventy- 
one  per  cent,  and  passed  away  with  "the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  the 
spring"  of  '91. 

Independently  of  this  expense  account  of  weaklings,  California  is  a 
young  State  with  long  distances  between  small  towns,  and  this  is  true,  in 
an  increasing  degree  as  you  run  back  toward  1879,  and  consequently  travel- 
ing and  adjusting  and  the  various  expenses  of  a  special  agent,  as  well  as 
telegraph  and  express  charges  have  been  all  much  greater  than  at  the  East, 
and  an  estimate  of  equal  expense  with  that  of  an  average  Eastern  field  is 
unjust.  In  short,  Mr.  Allison's  estimated  average  expense  ratio  for  Cal- 
ifornia for  that  term  is  fully  ten  per  cent,  too  small. 

As  a  result  of  actual  lack  of  profit  during  the  sixteen  years  which 
from  Mr.  Allison's  published  figures  would  appear  to  have  been  so  ab- 
normally profitable,  every  local  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  outside  Cal- 
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ifornia,   and   ten  out    of   twelve   California  locals  retired  from  business, 
leaving  but  two  local  companies  in  existence  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

As  these  companies  retired,  the  re-insuring  company  of  course  reported 
the  re-insurance  premium,  thus  duplicating  the  same  premiums  reported 
by  the  retiring  company  when  it  wrote  the  business,  which  practically 
means  a  duplication  of  the  last  year's  premiums  of  every  retiring  company, 
amounting  to  about  $1,500,000. 

Add  to  this  the  increase  in  re-insurance  reserve  on  California  business 
in  1895  over  that  of  1879,  say  $1,000,000,  and  say,  $1,000,000  more  for  in- 
creased outstanding  liabilities  (for  the  losses  alone  in  1895  exceeded  those 
of  1889  by  $1,735,000,  and  the  volume  of  liabilities  must  have  increased  in 
similiar  proportion),  and  say  another  $1,000,000  for  the  unreported  losses, 
shrinkage  in  collections  and  closing  up  expenses  of  the  ten  retiring  com- 
panies, of  which  no  report  is  ever  made,  and  you  find  the  actual  profit 
for  the  term  on  ■  California  business  to  be  but  about  $7,500,000,  or 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  premiums,  of  which  the  larger  part  was  ac- 
cumulated in  the  early  years  and  much  of  it  by  companies  which  returned 
their  share  in  dividends  and  rebates,  and  died  when  the  era  of  small  profits 
ensued. 

It  is  true  that  the  insurance  premium  is  a  direct  tax,  and  that  the  in- 
herent impulse  is  to  oppose  its  collection  and  fight  for  its  reduction,  and  that 
an  insured  who  pays  a  $50  premium  and  collects  a  $5,000  loss  receives  his 
payment  without  thanks,  and  if  he  has  no  loss  he  pays  the  premium 
grudgingly,  and  clamors  for  a  reduced  rate.  This  is  bad  enough,  though 
underwriters  expect  it,  but  the  publishing  of  misleading  figures  innocently 
compiled  by  one  who  is  regarded  by  the  public  as  "one  of  the  family" 
stimulates  public  antagonism  and  encourages  an  unfair  prejudice  against 
the  entire  underwriting  profession.  An  insurance  manager  is  the  represen- 
tative of  others  who  are  well  pleased  if  he  can  but  keep  a  small  balance  on 
the  credit  side  of  his  underwriting  account,  and  this  is  barely  accomplished 
by  successful  underwriters  as  shown  by  the  published  returns,  which,  by 
the  way,  do  not  include  the  failures,  as  no  reports  are  received  of  the  losses 
and  expenses  incurred  in  winding  up  unsuccessful  companies. 

W.  J.  DUTTON. 


The  President— I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  to  the  Asso- 
ciation the  paper  of  Mr.  Chester  Deering  on  "Study  of  Law  as  an 
Aid  to  the  Insurance  Man."  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have 
Mr.  Deering  with  us  this  afternoon,  but  matters  have  arisen  to  pre- 
clude his  attendance. 

Mr.  Deering's  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  is  as 
follows: 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LAW  AS  AN  AID  TO  AN  INSURANCE  MAN. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

A  prominent  insurance  man  remarked  to  the  writer  the  other  day,  that 
"when  he  had  completed  his  second  year  in  the  business,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  there  was  to  be  learned,  but  now  that  he  had 
devoted  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  it,  his  cause  of  surprise  was,  how  much 
there  was  to  learn  and  how  little  of  it  he  had  acquired."  Probably  there 
is  no  business  outside  of  insurance  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  other  lines  of  business  is  so  useful  if  not  necessary,  and  it  is  true 
that  the  larger  the  range  of  an  insurance  man's  information,  the  better 
will  he  be  equipped  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  a  member  of  the  "Clerks'  Associa- 
tion," listening  to  an  address  delivered  before  them  by  Mr.  Edw.  Brown 
upon  what  he  considered  the  requisites  of  an  insurance  man.  He  set  the 
standard  high,  higher  probably  than  most  of  us  will  reach.  Among  other 
things,  he  desired  his  ideal  to  know  as  much  about  dry-goods  as  a  dry- 
goods  man,  as  much  of  chemistry  as  a  chemist,  must  be  a  mechanic  as 
well  as  a  book-keeper,  as  suave  as  a  Chesterfield, — these  qualifications  to 
be  united  with  energy  and  honesty,  of  course. 

In  my  opinion,  one  very  useful  branch  of  learning  was  omitted  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  his  description  of  his  ideal,  and  that  was  a  knowledge  of  law. 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  studies  as  broadening  and  valuable 
to  a  business  man,  whether  insurance  or  otherwise,  than  this  study  of 
law.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  insurance  man  should  be  a  learned 
lawyer — that  would  require  a  life-time  of  study, — he  should  familiarize 
himself  not  only  with  leading  decisions  bearing  on  insurance,  but  also 
with  the  general  principles  of  commercial  law,  that  is,  Contracts,  Agency, 
Negotiable  paper,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State. 

Judge  Ostrander  in  an  article  written  for  a  law  magazine,  has  said 
"The  questions  presented  in  insurance  cases  refer  either  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  contract,  agency,,  arbitration,  warranty  or  waiver 
usually." 

Judge  Richards  of  Iowa  also  says,  "But  little  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
average  business  man  from  giving  any  time  or  thought  to  the  branches 
of  law  concerning  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  subject  of 
contracts  and  agencies,  personal  rights  and  liabilities,  the  history  of  law, 
and  all  general  topics  considered  legally,  would  be  of  advantage  and  pos- 
itive help.  Special  technical  branches  should  be  omitted.  The  insight 
into  legal  methods  of  reasoning,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  forms  and 
legal  facts  governing  ordinary  every  day  rights  and  duties,  would  be  of 
real  advantage  and  help." 

Legal  study  is  exceptionally  good  mental  training ;  it  teaches  a  person 
to  think  and  to  think  in  the  right  way  and  along  practical  lines,  and  to 
reason  correctly. 
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To  the  beginner,  the  law  book  may  appear  dry  and  uninteresting.  He 
will  change  his  mind,  I  think,  after  he  has  fairly  started,  and  as  he  pro- 
gresses his  interest  will  increase. 

If  the  study  is  taken  up  systematically,  and  an  hour  or  two  each  and 
every  day  devoted  to  it,  time  that  is  usually  "killed"  can  be  pleasantly 
and  profitably  utilized,  and  in  a  way  that  we  will  never  regret,  and  I 
venture  to  say,  that  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  law  can  be  obtained  with  as 
little  mental  strain  and  certainly  with  less  pecuniary  outlay,  than  would 
be  required  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  game  of  whist  or  poker,  or  to 
become  an  expert  with  the  billiard  cue. 

It  may  appear,  at  first,  a  herculean  task  to  wade  through  the  dozen 
or  so  sheep  bound  tomes,  but  that  is  no  way  to  look  at  it,  for  every  page 
that  is  read,  and  read  carefully,  and  understandingly,  brings  one  that 
much  nearer  the  goal.  Suppose  one  sat  down  and  calculated  how  many 
steps  must  be  taken  to  walk  a  mile,  the  walk  would  appear  irksome  and  we 
would  tire  before  we  began. 

To  acquire  a  sufficient  amount  of  legal  knowledge  to  be  of  use  to  the 
insurance  man,  something  more  is  necessary  than  a  perusal  of  Ostrander, 
Barber,  Phillips  or  May;  one  might  as  well  begin  the  study  of  math- 
ematics with  compound  fractions,  as  to  begin  the  study  of  law  by  plunging 
into  technical  law  books  on  insurance,  or  court  decisions. 

To  again  quote  from  Judge  Ostrander' s  article  "  When  the  student 
has  read  contract,  agency,  warranty,  waiver  and  estoppel,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  read  the  law  of  insurance." 

Alex  Wetzlar  was  a  good  insurance  man,  he  was  also  a  lawyer.  I 
remember  after  his  death  a  list  of  his  books  was  published.  Prominent 
among  these  books  were  Blackstone  and  Kent.  These  books,  and  especially 
Blackstone,  should  be  read  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  A  B  C  of  law. 

These  principles,  many  of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
Justinian,  and  the  old  English  authorities  on  the  common  law,  to-day  to 
a  great  extent  govern  the  decisions  of  our  courts. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  say,  "A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
Well,  it  is  some  times,  but  not  in  this  case,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  law  is  not  a  "  little  "  knowledge  in  the  sense  my  critic 
intends.  No,  it  enables  the  possessor  to  think  clearer  and  better ;  reason 
more  surely  and  accurately,  and  improves  his  judgment.  Possibly  my  in- 
.  surance  ideal  is  criticized  as  being  a  "  know-it-all,"  whose  little  knowledge 
is  liable  to  get  himself  or  company  into  trouble,  through  over-confidence  in 
his  ability,  both  legal  and  otherwise.  Weil,  this  is  done  frequently  by 
those  who  have  never  looked  into  a  law  book,  and  I  believe  the  more  a 
person  studies,  the  less  he  finds  he  knows,  and  consequently  the  more 
cautious  he  becomes. 
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If  a  person  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  a  " know  it  all,"  a  little  study 
of  the  law  will  help  to  cure  him,  by  opening  before  him  a  vista  of  his 
ignorance. 

A  little  legal  knowledge  will  enable  one  to  read  the  conditions  of  his 
policy  more  understanding^,  and  cause  him  to  realize  more  fully  the 
meaning  and  the  necessity  of  various  clauses  and  conditions  that  have 
appeared  unnecessary  and  obscure. 

An  insight  into  the  principles  of  waiver  by  the  adjuster  or  special 
would  often  save  money  and  litigation  for  the  companies. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  an  insurance  man  would  have  saved  himself 
some  money  and  lots  of  trouble,  if  he  had  known  that  a  "verbal  contract" 
was  as  good  and  as  binding  as  a  written  one. 

An  expensive  litigation  in  which  the  companies  lost,  originated  from  a 
mistake  made  by  the  adjuster.  His  error  hinged  upon  a  very  common  legal 
axiom,  and  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  man  had  had  a  little  insight  into 
the  law  of  contracts. 

A  cashier  in  a  certain  large  insurance  office,  neglected  to  promptly 
notify  the  endorser  of  a  certain  large  note  of  its  maturity  and  dishonor, 
thus  waiving  the  endorser's  liability.  Had  the  cashier  been  familiar  with 
sections  No.  3147  and  3148  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Cal.,  the  company  would  have 
been  saved  the  loss. 

As  to  the  books  to  read  and  study,  I  would  suggest  first,  Blackstone. 
(Chase's  edition  is  good,  for  much  of  the  old  obsolete  law  with  which  the 
original  and  unabridged  editions  are  weighted  down,  has  been  omitted).  I 
mention  Blackstone,  not  because  he  goes  deeply  into  insurance  law,  for  he 
does  not;  he  barely  mentions  it,  as  he  wrote  before  fire  insurance  was 
much  in  vogue.  I  head  my  list  with  Blackstone,  for  about  the  same  reason 
that  all  lists  of  the  world's  best  books  for  general  reading,  are  headed  by 
Shakespeare. 

A  knowledge  of  any  branch,  of  law,  presupposes  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Blackstone,  for  it  is  the  best  and  ablest  creation  on  the  old 
English  common  law,  which  is  to-day  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  in  the  Union,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Louisiana, 
which  uses  the  French  civil  law. 

Read  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State,  not  only  the  section  relative  to  insur- 
ance, but  the  other  parts  concerning  mercantile  law,  etc.,  which  really  con- 
stitute the  greater  portion  of  the  book.  Parsons  on  Contracts  is  a  long 
work,  but  is  very  interesting '  and  useful.  It  will  well  repay  a  careful 
study.  A  perusal  of  the  first  volume  of  Greenleaf's  Evidence  wrould 
not  be  amiss.  Mechem  on  Agency,  and  Tiedeman  on  Commercial  Paper 
would  be  of  assistance,  and  while  you  are  reading,  do  not  forget  to  read 
Cooley  on  the  Constitution.  It  will  make  you  a  better  citizen,  and  con- 
sequently a  better  insurance  man. 

CHESTER   DEERING. 
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The  President — I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  will  he  in 
order  for  us  to  take  an  adjournment  until  to-morrow  morning.  I 
will  state  to  the  members  present  that  the  paper  "  Talking-  Back," 
by  William  Maris,  will  not  be  read  to  the  Association.  It  is  now  en 
route,  and  will  not  reach  us  until  after  we  have  adjourned.  It  will, 
however,  go  into  the  proceedings  when  they  are  printed. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Argall  on  "Origin,  Growth,  and  Effect  of  Val- 
ued Policy  Laws,"  I  am  sorry  to  announce,  will  also  have  to  be 
omitted,  for  reasons  which  are  quite  satisfactory  to  me.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  paper  will  be  prepared  later  on,  and  inserted  in 
the  proceedings.  I  certainly  hope  so,  because  it  is  a  subject  that  I 
much  desired  to  have  treated  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Sexton's  paper 
will  be  read  in  the  morning.  We  will  now  take  an  adjournment  un- 
til to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  members 
present  promptly  at  that  hour. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  the  following  day,  Wed- 
nesday, February  16,  1898,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


Wednesday,  February  16,  1898. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Osborn  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  President — I  desire  this  morning*  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  committees.  The  first  is  the  Committee  on  President's 
Address,  and  I  name  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lowden,  Wm.  H.  Bagley,  J.  L. 
Fuller  and  Whitney  Palache.  The  President's  Address  will  be  given 
into  the  custody  of  that  Committee  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  report 
from  it  will  come  under  the  head  of  Reports  of  Committee's,  etc., 
this  afternoon.  The  second  committee  is  that  on  the  Report  of  the 
Library  Committee,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Folger,  Chairman  of  that 
Committee.  I  will  name  Messrs.  F.  G.  Argall.  H.  McDonald  Spencer 
and  E.  G.  Sprowl. 

The  program  will  be  somewhat  varied  to-day  from  the  order  in 
which  it  is  printed.  We  will  first  listen  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Luke, 
on  "The  Local  Agent  and  Adjustments. " 

The  Secretary  then  read  to  the  Association  Mr.  Luke's  paper,  as 
follows: 

LOCAL  AGENTS  AND  ADJUSTMENTS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' Association  of  the  Pacific: 

My  subject  will  relate  particularly  to  sections  of  the  country,  remote 
from  large  cities  where  adjusters  are  stationed,  and  where  it  is  customary 
to  frequently  call  upon  local  agents  to  attend  to  the  adjustment  of  losses. 

Admitting  that  the  income  of  insurance  companies  is  principally  derived 
through  the  solicitation  and  persistency  of  their  agents,  in  some  cases  other 
qualifications  are  not  overlooked  at  the  time  of  their  appointments.  The 
agents  are  always  estimated  by  their  abilities  as  solicitors  or  premium 
producers,  more  than  in  other  respects,  and  they  should  not  forget  that  this 
fact  is  never  lost  sight  of  in  business  transactions  of  any  nature  between 
themselves  and  the  companies.  While  officers  and  managers  of  insurance 
companies  are  always  vigilant  for  premium  income,  they  are  equally  so  as 
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to  the  class  of  business  they  accept,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  losses  and  the  expense  attending  them. 

Agents,  therefore,  are  selected  by  reason  of  their  qualifications  and 
abilities  in  securing  insurance.  Adjusters  are  selected  for  other  and  more 
extensive  qualifications,  and  are  required  to  be  well  posted  regarding  all 
particulars  of  loss  adjustments  and  all  conditions  of  insurance  contracts. 
They  must  be  able  readily  to  explain  them  and  be  possessed  of  angelic  dis- 
positions, and  yet  firm  and  considerate  in  their  treatment  of  policy  holders. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  two  vocations,  and  yet  agents  can,  and  do 
at  times,  serve  in  both  capacities,  although  the  opinion  is  general  that  they 
should  not  adjust  losses,  particularly  under  policies  issued  by  them.  At 
times  it  is  impossible  not  to  call  upon  them  to  attend  to  adjustments  with- 
out expense  out  of  proportion  to  the  loss ;  while  it  may  be  said  that  agents 
are  not  called  upon  except  in  emergency  cases,  I  regret  such  has  not  always 
been  the  fact. 

I  fear  it  was  some  local  agent  in  charge  of  an  intricate  adjustment  who 
first  conceived  the  valued  policy  law,  after  concluding  that  ''adjusters  are 
born,  and  not  made."  I  recall  instances  where  agents  have  been  notified  to 
take  charge  of  losses,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  conditions  or  kind  of  an 
adjustment  they  were  expected  to  handle  until  arrival  upon  the  scene. 
Their  lack  of  experience  in  such  cases  often  place  themselves  and  the 
companies  they  represent  in  an  unenviable  position.  They  might  have 
expected  that  an  experienced  adjuster  would  have  been  selected  by  one  of 
the  companies  interested,  and  the  agent  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  abili- 
ties, or  possibly  the  company  engaging  the  local  agent  was  not  as  particular 
as  to  its  adjustments  as  they  might  have  been. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  no  features  relating  to  local  agents,  or 
connected  with  the  adjustment  of  losses  which  are  not  known  to  you,  and 
think  that  but  two  characters  are  necessary  to  be  shown  which  are  met  in 
dealing  with  insurance  losses,  as  all  cases  are  of  one  or  the  other  class,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  position  of  a  merchant  who  finds  his  stock  of 
goods  in  a  very  demoralized  condition,  from  the  effect  of  smoke,  heat  or 
water  during  a  fire.  There  being  a  great  difference  in  human  tempera- 
ments, the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  claimant  will  immediately  be  shown 
under  such  circumstances.  One  claimant  will  take  a  considerate,  business- 
like view  of  the  situation,  realizing  that  while  it  requires  care,  time  and 
ability  to  arrive  at  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  loss,  yet  when  the  amount 
is  finally  fixed  and  determined,  it  is  generally  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Now,  consider  another  claimant  of  an  excitable  and  nervous  temperament, 
who  is  unreasonable  in  all  his  demands,  and  insists  that  no  part  of  his  stock 
is  worth  moving  away,  that  he  does  not  want  it;  says  that  he  "has  been 
paying  premiums  for  years."  Again  that  he  has  so  much  insurance  and 
expects  to  receive  it,  and  the  companies  can  have  the  stock,  or  his  books 
show  the  amount  of  his  stock.     Or  it  may  be  that  his  books  were  destroyed, 
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and  he  considers  it  impossible  to  furnish  any  information  or  take  any  action; 
his  friends  condole  with  him  and  tell  him  he  is  right  and  should  receive  the 
insurance  funds  promptly,  without  any  trouble  or   annoyance   to  him.     He 
immediately  resorts  to  abuse  and  condemnation  of  all  insurance  companies 
and   agents  generally.     While,    of  course,    such  talk  is  unreasonable   and 
uncalled  for,  it  is  an  annoyance  local  agents  undergo.     Suppose   that  a  few 
companies  have  called  upon  their  local   agents,  while   the   majority  place 
their  interests  in  charge  of  an  experienced  adjuster — in    the   first  case  the 
policy  holder  is  aware  that  the  local  agents  know  little  or  nothing  about  his 
stock  and  its  value,  and  the  conditions  confronting  him  in  disposing  of  it. 
While   treating  them    courteously,  he   gives    them    little    consideration; 
whereas  the  adjuster,  by  his  actions  and  methods  of  procedure,  very  quietly, 
but  forcibly,  satisfies  the  merchant  that  he  has  had  experience  in  just  such 
matters  and  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  various  classes  of  goods,  freights, 
discounts,  etc.     In  many  such  cases  the  claimant  can  profit  by  the  adjuster's 
knowledge  and  experience  with  other  people's  business,  and  the  adjustment 
is  concluded  with  its  burden  upon  the  adjuster,  while   the   local  agents  do 
but   little,  although   doing   their  best,  divide   honors  with   the   adjuster. 
In  either  event  their  time  and  services  are  paid  for,  which  in  many  cases 
is  all  they  consider;  or  if  the  local  agents  had  undertaken  the  adjustment 
without  an  experienced  adjuster,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  an   adjustment   by  the  assured   of  his  own  loss,  with  the   apparent 
formality  of  adjusters.     As   to  the   second  case  and  our  excitable  friend : 
Should  there  be  a  little  delay  in  learning  who  has  been  selected  to  attend 
to  the  adjustment  or  when  the  adjuster  was  to  arrive,  his  excitement  or 
ill-humor  increases,   and   the   sight   of   the   local   agents  in  the  meantime 
reminds  him  of  "the  premiums  he  has  been  paying  for  years,"  which  he 
imagines  would   amount   to  more   than  his   loss,  etc.     In  my  opinion  local 
agents  can  do  very  little  with  such  a  man,  and  the  best  course  for  them  to 
pursue   is  to  inform  him  that  full  particulars  of  the  loss  have  been  given  to 
the  companies  represented,  and  that  they  are  equally  anxious  with   him 
to  have  it  cared  for  and  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  and  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  policy,  but  to  which  little,  if  any,  attention 
will  be  paid  by  him.     With  him,  by  reason  of  his  disposition,  local  agents 
certainly  cannot  adjust  a  loss  and  should  not  attempt  it.     If  they  do,  they 
are  either  bluffed  into  excessive  allowances  or  a  conflict  arises,  in  which 
the  insuring  public  sides  with  the  policy  holder;  the  final  result  is  unsatis- 
factory to  all  concerned.     On  the  other   hand,    an  adjuster   is  not   under 
any  direct  personal  obligation  to  him,  and  has  frequently  met  men  of  this 
disposition  and  understands  how  to  deal  with   them.     By  explaining  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract,  he  expresses  a  willingness  to  assist 
in  restoring  order  and  value  to  the  property,  and  the  excitable  merchant  is 
forced  to  realize  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  will  be  insisted  upon  and 
carried  out  fully,  and  that  he  will  get  all  he  is  entitled  to  in  a  peaceable 
and  business-like  manner. 
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It  has  been  my  experience  in  most  cases,  particularly  of  partial  losses, 
that  the  policyholders  imagine  damages  much  greater  than  they  actually 
are,  and  they  cheerfully  admit  their  error  after  a  little  labor  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  property.  Their  criticisms  of  agents,  adjusters  or  com- 
panies are  apt  to  be  severe  at  times,  even  when  subsequently  proven 
unjust,  yet  they  never  attempt  to  correct  the  prejudice  they  intended  to 
create  against  said  agents,  adjusters  or  companies.  When  they  realize 
that  they  are  offered  all  that  they  could  reasonably  have  expected,  they  do 
not  attempt  to  correct  the  prejudice  they  endeavored  to  create,  but  accept 
the  settlement  and  leave  the  stigma  upon  the  agents,  adjusters  or  com- 
panies ;  but  this  the  local  agents  learn  from  experience  to  expect  and  are 
better  prepared  for  if  not  taking  part  in  an  adjustment,  as  they  can 
anticipate  it  and  predict  satisfactory  results  for  the  adjustment  finally, 
and  I  would  consider  it  an  advantage  not  to  have  taken  part  in  such 
cases. 

Many  agents  give  but  little  time  and  attention  to  the  insurance  bus- 
iness by  reason  of  its  being  but  a  "  side  issue  "  with  them,  and,  I  regret  to 
state,  if  placed  in  charge  of  an  adjustment  under  a  policy  issued  by  them- 
selves, they  do  not  act  impartially  in  settlement  of  losses.  They  generally 
consider  the  adjustment  more  as  to  future  premium  than  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  regardless  of  future  consideration. 
While  I  have  known  and  seen  ''liberal  adjustments,"  I  have  never  yet 
known  them  to  secure  the  future  business  that  was  expected  or  sought 
through  such  action.  Finally,  while  claiming  that  by  reason  of  long'  and 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  holders  of  policies  issued  by  them, 
local  agents  need  not  hesitate  to  attempt  adjustments  of  some  losses,  when 
the  same  acquaintance  would  enable  them  to  decline  doing  so  in  others.  If 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  future  effect  of  such  an  action,  the  agents 
should  take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  leave  the  loss  to  an  adjuster.  In 
many  such  cases  they  can  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  discretion 
they  have  shown  in  doing  so;  but  if  they  do  take  charge  of  an  adjustment 
under  a  policy  issued  by  themselves,  local  agents  should  do  it  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  and  accept  the  consequences. 

ROBERT  A.  LUKE. 


The  President— Is  there  any  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Luke's  paper? 

If  not,  the  next  paper  will  be  that  of  Mr.  William  Sexton,  on 
11  The  Eloquence  of  a  Smile. " 
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THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  A  SMILE. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 

Gentlemen  : — 

As  the  President  is  responsible  for  this  paper,  I  do  not  apologize. 
He  insisted  upon  a  paper  on  "The  Eloquence  of  a  Smile,  "  and  as 
he  backed  his  order  by  that  "you -must-do- as-I-say  "  eloquent  and 
forcible  smile  of  his,  promised  to  occupy  the  chair  during  the  reading, 
and  that  the  door  would  not  be  locked  that  members  might  escape 
if  they  couldn't  stand  it,  I  whittled  my  pencil,  sat  down  at  my  desk, 
stuck  out  my  tongue,  and  said  here  goes. 

When  I  finished  the  paper  I  showed  it  to  George  Grant.  I  always 
consult  George  because  he  does  not  hesitate  to  distribute  criticism 
without  fear  or  favor.  George  looked  at  the  heading,  looked  over 
the  work,  looked  at  me.  and  said:  "Bill,  you  have  been  fooled  this 
time.  Osborn  did  not  mean  a  large  crease  in  front  of  your  face; 
Osborn  means  a  fluid  extract  of  joy  for  the  palate— if  for  example, 
your  purse  will  warrant  it,  a  '  small  bot. '  There  is  more  eloquence 
in  that  sort  of  a  '  smile  '  than  in  forty  papers  like  this,  but  as  you 
have  written  it,  let  it  go;  it  will  fill  in  time  and  cannot  do  any 
harm." 

This  was  not  encouraging,  but  in  the  language  of  a  friend,  T,  with 
"  a  courage  born  of  ignorance, "  took  his  advice. 

"  Eloquence  "  is  defined  as  the  expression  or  utterance  of  strong  emotion 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  excite  corresponding  emotions  in  others.  It  ordin- 
arily implies  elevated  and  forcible  thought,  well  chosen  language,  an  easy 
and  effective  utterance,  and  an  impassioned  manner. 

"Smile"  is  defined  as  "  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  features  of  the 
face,  expressing  pleasure,  joy,  approbation,  kindness,  contempt,  scorn." 

With  these  definitions  we  find  that  eloquence  can  be  expressed  bjT  a 
smile  that  will  convey  to  the  smilee,  as  plain  as  words,  the  intent  of  the 
smiler. 

Of  "  smiles  "  we  read  : 

11  Smiles  from  reason  flow 
To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food." 
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Bret  Harte  says  of  Ah  Sin : 

"  But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  child-like, 
Which  we  had  a   small  game 
And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand, 
It  was  Euchre  the  same 
He  did  not  understand; 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table 
With  a  smile  that  was  child-like  and  bland." 

11  In  his  sleeves  which  were  long 
He  had  twenty-four  packs, 
Which  was  coming  it  strong, 
Yet  I  state  but  the  facts.  " 

A  writer  says : 

"  Her  smile  was  prodigal  of  Summery  shine 
Gaily  persistent — like  a  morn  in  June  that  laughs  away 
the  clouds." 
A  laugh  is  but  a  smile  of  larger  growth.     The  eloquence  of  a  laugh  is 
pictured  by  a  writer  who  says : 

u  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 
Weep  and  you  weep  alone." 

Lamb   says  of  the  worth  of  a  laugh: 

"A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market." 

A  smile  to  be  eloquent  and  effective,  must  be  something  more  than  a 
contraction  of  certain  facial  muscles;  it  must  mirror  honest  intentions,  and 
while  one  may  "  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain,"  such  a  smile  will  not  be 
eloquent  in  an  argument,  convincing  in  a  contention,  or  effective  in  settling 
a  dispute. 

The  eloquent  smile  carries  with  it  the  belief  that  our  opponent  is  honest 
in  his  assertions,  but  is  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  facts  on  which  he  bases 
his  contention,  and  that  by  greasing  the  way  with  a  smile,  instead  of  sand- 
ing it  with  a  frown,  the  testimony  on  both  sides  can  be  calmly  considered, 
and  a  proper  solution  reached. 

There  is  a  class  of  smile,  the  deceitful  smile,  that  must  not  be  culti- 
vated ;  of  this  the  poet  said  : 

"  This  world  is  but  a  fleeting  show, 
For  man's  illusion  given; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow  ; 
There  is  nothing  sure  but  heaven." 

The  Bible  says:  "A  mild  answer  breaketh  wrath,  but  a  harsh  word 
stirreth  up  fury." 
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An  eminent  writer  said:  "Anger  is  the  most  impotent  passion  that 
accompanies  the  mind  of  man;  it  effects  nothing  it  goes  about;  it  hurts  the 
man  who  is  possessed  by  it  more  than  any  other  against  whom  it  is  direct  ed. " 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  pupil  at  "  Yankee  Sullivan's"  (the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  physical  culture)  boxing  academy  (a  saloon)  on  Rattlesnake  Bar 
in  the  early  fifties,  interviewed  the  professor  as  to  the  best  means  of  self- 
defense  to  be  learned  in  the  fewest  lessons  by  a  young  man  to  protect 
himself  in  going  through  life.  The  professor,  who  was  a  man  of  acts  and 
not  of  words,  said  :     "  Me  by,  good  manners  and  a  civil  tongue." 

A  man  must  not  be  afraid  of  being  called  a  Miss  Nancy,  a  fool,  or  a 
coward,  because  he  chooses  to  be  civil  and  to 'act  as  if  his  opponent  had 
rights  that  were  entitled  to  respect. 

We  read  of  the  Pirate  in  "Don  Juan  "  "that  he  was  the  mildest  man- 
nered man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat." 

Shakespeare  says :  "Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but,  being  in, 
bear' st  thou  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee."  This  may  be  translated 
into  "  Talk  easy  but  hit  hard." 

He  also  said  "Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice."  "  Take 
each  man's  censure  (opinion)  but  reserve  thy  judgment,"  which  means, 
"Listen  with  attention  and  reply  with  caution." 

The  commander  of  a  passenger  steamship  is  employed  not  only  because 
he  finds  the  road  over  the  seas  by  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  ooze  or  sand  from  the  ocean's  bottom  brought  up  on  the  arming  of 
the  lead,  but  also  because  as  a  social  good  fellow  he  entertains  the  ladies 
and  gentleman  in  the  cabin,  and  keeps  up  his  end  as  raconteur  with  special 
agents  and  commercial  travelers  in  the  smoking  room. 

President  Jordan  of  Stanford  in  a  talk  to  the  students  said  :  "That  the 
bravest  men  were  soft  of  tongue  and  quiet  of  action." 

A  dry  goods  clerk  not  only  knows  how  to  measure,  cut  and  fold,  but  he 
anticipates  the  wants  of  clients,  and  considers  that  in  spending  an  hour 
with  a  critical  customer  without  making  a  sale,  he  has  laid  a  foundation  for 
trade  when  the  new  stock  arrives,  and  with  an  eloquent  smile  bows  his 
visitor  out. 

A  man's  employment  and  pay  depends  on  his  value  to  his  empkwer. 
Gentle  manners  distinguishes  the  civilized  man  from  the  savage,  and  while 
gentleness,  combined  with  firmness,  commands  a  premium  in  all  callings, 
in  none  are  these  qualities  more  in  demand  than  in  ours. 

Insurance  is  less  understood  by  purchasers  than  any  other  commodity 
dealt  in.  This  is  because  we  sell  a  promise  of  performance  based  on  the 
contingency  of  an  accident ;  we  sell  to  a  hundred,  and  are  called  upon  to 
fulfill  our  contract  with  one,  and  that  one,  usually,  without  any  experience 
in  that  line  up  to  the  time  of  receiving  our  goods  as  bargained  for. 

In  making  our  sales  we  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  future 
cost  of  the  article  sold,  and  as  unfortunately  for  us,  the  promise  having  the 
flimsiest  backing  can  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  company  having  the 
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least  to  lose  can  take  most  chances,  we  are  dependent  on  the  good  standing 
of  the  company,  and  the  ability  of  its  representatives  to  establish  the 
selling  price  to  the  customer. 

It  is  a  poor  satisfaction  for  an  applicant  for  a  reduced  rate,  to  tell  him 
that  the  Board  fixes  the.  rate,  and  to  join  with  him  in  abusing  the  Board 
and  calling  it  a  monopoly,  and  to  tell  him  he  can  take  that  rate  or  go  with- 
out insurance. 

It  will  be  better  if  the  counter  man,  solicitor,  broker  or  agent  will  try 
the  eloquence  of  a  smile,  and  take  pains  to  show  to  the  enquirer  that  the 
rate  charged  is  necessary  to  pay  losses  and  expenses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
re-insurance  reserve  required  by  State  law  to  guarantee  the  company's 
solvency. 

The  special  who  finds  an  agent  in  the  dumps  because  of  some  fancied 
slur,  slight  or  criticism  in  a  letter  from  the  office,  should,  instead  of  joining 
with  the  agent  in  roasting  the  member  of  the  staff  who  wrote  the  letter, 
try  the  eloquence  of  a  smile,  read  the  letter  over  carefully,  point  out  in  a 
kindly  and  friendly  way  where  the  objectionable  matter  fitted  the  case,  or 
seemed  to,  from  the  office  point  of  view,  explain  that  the  writer  dictates  a 
hundred  letters  a  day  and  cannot  at  all  times  pick  out  soft  words.  He 
should  make  the  letter  a  text  on  which  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  necessity 
of  care  in  writing  policies,  sending  reports,  collecting  and  remitting,  if  he, 
the  agent,  ever  hopes  to  be  an  underwriter. 

A  special  who  has  to  spend  a  night  in  a  one-horse  town  hotel,  can  do 
much  good  and  pass  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening,  by  getting  up  an 
argument  with  the  valued  policy  law  oracle  of  the  town,  and  explaining 
rates,  losses,  expenses,  taxes,  licenses,  re-insurance  reserve,  earnings  of 
assets,  and  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  insurance  as  collateral  security  in 
commerce.  He  will  probably  not  convince  the  oracle,  that  he,  the  oracle,  is 
wrong,  but  by  a  quiet  tone  of  voice  and  a  gentle  manner,  he  will  convey  to 
the  interested  listeners  much  valuable  information,  and  will  pave  the  way 
for  a  new  risk  or  two  next  day. 

The  manager,  who,  about  sixteen  times  a  day,  has  letters  that  tell  ever3r- 
thing  except  what  was  intended  to  be  said,  daily  reports  that  describe 
everything  except  the  property  intended  to  be  covered,  the  amount  and  the 
rate,  and  telegraphic  notices  of  loss  that  give  everything  except  the  name 
of  the  insured,  number  of  policy,  and  probable  amount  of  loss,  who  does  not 
indulge  in  the  "  eloquence  of  a  smile,"  will  at  an  early  date  generate  enough 
old  Nick  to  start  a  sulphur  mine. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  put  a  smile  on  paper,  but  there  are  managers 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  put  and  pay  for  the  word  "  please"  in  a  telegram, 
and  who  can  dictate  a  letter  that  will  make  an  agent  feel  that  he  is  doing 
himself  a  personal  favor,  when  he  is  carrying  out  a  request  or  a  suggestion 
from  the  office. 

The  adjuster,  the  undertaker,  the  last  man,  should  carry  a  smile  on  tap; 
he  should  be  full  of  good  will  to  man.     His  actions  should  indicate  that   he 
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believes  the  claimant  to  be  honest  until  he  finds  him  a  rogue,  always  keep- 
ing his  eye  peeled  for  a  rogue.  He  should  meet  a  claimant  not  only  with  an 
eloquent  smile,  but  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  philanthropy.  He 
should  admit  with  evident  pleasure  all  the  claimant  is  entitled  to;  he 
should  assist  in  making  up  the  claim,  and  see  that  no  article  covered,  or 
intended  to  be  covered,  is  omitted;  he  should  in  a  word  carry  out  the 
meaning  of  "adjuster,"  should  be  just  and  fair  both  to  the  claimant  and 
the  company. 

He  should  be  full  of  sympathy  for  the  honest  loser.  He  should  make 
allowances  for  the  ill-natured  remarks  that  a  badly  advised  claimant  on  his 
first  loss  is  liable  to  make.  He  must  treat  him  as  a  child  that  needs  direct- 
ing, aud  not  as  a  thief  that  needs  correcting,  bearing  in  mind  and  having 
an  eye  on  the  chances  of  the  loss  not  being  honest,  and  being  ready  to  take 
a  legal  advantage  of  any  point  that  will  dispose  of  a  dishonest  claim  with 
the  least  cost  to  the  company. 

Finally,  my  friends,  we  know  that  "harsh  words  butter  no  parsnips," 
that  "  it  is  easier  to  catch  flies  with  honey  than  with  vinegar,"  that  it  will 
pay  to  cultivate  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  a  cheerful  manner  and  an  accom- 
modating spirit,  and  when  losses  are  heavy,  premiums  light,  and  collections 
slow,  that  it  is  better 

To  hum  than  to  howl, 

To  grin  than  to  growl, 

To  smile  than  to  scowl. 

WILLIAM  SEXTON. 


Thre  President — When  I  requested  Mr.  Sexton  to  write  on  the 
subject,  "  The  Eloquence  of  a  Smile,"  I  was  met  by  one  of  those 
smiles  so  frequently  depicted  by  him.  Of  course  he  deprecated  the 
subject,  and  mentioned  writing  on  this  and  on  that,  stating-,  that  while 
the  subject  was  good  in  its  way,  he  doubted  whether,  within  its  lim- 
ited confines,  he  could  say  much.  I  think,  however,  that  the  result 
shows  that  Mr.  Sexton  has  surpassed  himself.  He  has  more  than 
fulfilled  anything  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  has  conveyed,  in  a  very  pleasant  and 
homely  way,  much  that  is  good  and  wholesome,  showing,  as  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  eloquence  of  a  smile,  there  is  success  ahead  for  any 
man  in  our  business. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  member  of  the  Association 
upon  the  subject  of  the  paper. 
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Mr.  A.  R.  Gunnison — Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  old  compan- 
ions of  Mr.  Sexton  in  the  insurance  business,  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  his  paper  very  fully.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
observe,  in  his  genial  countenance,  that  smile  of  which  he  speaks  so 
well.  There  is  one  smile,  however,  of  which  Mr.  Sexton  did  not 
speak,  and  that  is  the  smile  that  will  be  his  in  the  day  that  shall 
come  when  he  shall  lay  down  the  work  of  life,  and  we  all  hope  that 
will  be  years  hence.  He  will  then  wear  the  eloquence  of  an  angelic 
smile,  which  is  the  reward  of  a  life  well  spent  by  "  One  who  wraps 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams. " 

The  President — The  next  paper  will  be  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bag- 
ley,  on  the  subject  of  "Assistant  Managers." 

Mr.  Bagley  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows: 

ASSISTANT  MANAGERS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

"  Still  let  the  mind  be  bent,  still  plotting  where, 
And  when,  and  how,  the  business  may  be  done." 

This  subject  was  assigned  to  me  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 
No  papers  on  this  theme  have  been  read  at  any  of  our  meetings.  Why,  I  do 
not  know,  unless,  like  the  moon,  the  assistant  manager  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  mild  luminary  who  shines  only  by  reflected  light. 

Some  of  the  older  members  have  been  assistant  managers,  and  as  such 
developed,  by  study  and  application,  methods  in  office  detail  and  field  man- 
agement, which,  crystallized  in  thoughtful  essays,  have  become  invaluable. 
If  it  is  only  a  coincidence,  it  is  a  remarkable  one  that  some  of  the  most 
practical  papers  read  before  this  society  were  written  by  members  who 
were  then  either  assistant  managers  or  assistant  general  agents,  the  terms 
being  synonymous.  The  results  of  their  efforts  naturally  suggest  inquiries 
concerning  the  ideal  assistant  manager;  his  duties  and  qualifications. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  every 
position,  yet,  if  our  ideals  are  not  exalted,  life  would  be  little  more  than 
"  the  toil  of  dipping  buckets  into  empty  wells  and  drawing  nothing  up." 

The  limits  within  which  the  legitimate  work  of  the  assistant  manager 
is  to  be  restricted,  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  clearly  drawn  ;  but. 
as  in  the  due  course  of  time,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  was 
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discovered,  it  may  be  that  patient  investigation  will  permit  the  tracing  of 
those  delicate  yet  fixed   lines  within   which   the   assistant  manager  must 
follow  his  orbit.     The  writer,  however,  is  not  forgetful  of  the  tribulations 
of  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  nor  of  the  possibility  of  being  pleasantly  reminded' 
that  "  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

In  a  department  office  the  manager  or  general  agent  is  the  executive. 

The  special  agent  has,  to  a  large  extent,  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  field. 

The  chief  clerk  or  accountant  has  charge  of  the  office  details. 

Is  there  then  a  necessity  for  such  a  position  as  that  of  the  assistant 
manager,  who  is  neither  a  general  agent,  a  special  agent,  nor  a  chief  clerk, 
yet  should  combine  their  best  qualities?  Before  answering  this  question, 
let  us  consider  the  qualifications  of  the  positions  mentioned. 

The  manager  or  general  agent  may  or  may  not  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  minutiae  of  the  office  work  from  a  practical  experience,  but  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  every  employe  is  desirable.  It  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  some  managers  waste  time  on  details  that  might  be 
used  to  advantage  on  broader  points.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  chief  executive  is  to  ignore  the  necessity  of  a  close  atten- 
tion to  detail  by  his  office  and  field  force,  but  he  need  not  feel  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  items  of  ordinary 
routine.  Inspecting  daily  reports  and  applications,  and  acknowledging  their 
receipt;  directing  the  adjustment  of  ordinary  losses;  correspondence  about 
points  of  rating ;  collections  and  matters  of  a  similar  nature  need  not  engross 
his  time. 

Take,  for  example,  one  day's  business  in  an  office  with  annual  premiums 
aggregating  from  $150,000  to  $300,000.  A  close  and  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  minor  details  of  that  day's  work  is  simply  impossible  for  any 
manager  to  attain  within  the  limits  of  the  office  hours. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  quality 
of  managerial  work  is  deteriorated  by  attempting  to  burn  the  candle  of 
working  life  at  both  ends,  and  devoting  to  business  cares  those  evening 
hours  that  should  be  passed  in  rest  and  mental  relaxation.  The  danger  of 
over-training  is  just  as  great  for  the  brain  as  for  the  body,  and  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  work  extended  to  unreasonable  limits  is  the  diminishing  of 
vitality  and  a  gradual  yielding  of  intellectual  forces  to  their  great  destroyer — 
worry. 

"Modern  science,"  we  are  told,  "has  brought  to  light  nothing  more 
curiously  interesting  than  the  fact  that  worry  will  kill.  More  remarkable 
still,  it  has  been  able  to  determine,  from  recent  discoveries,  just  how  worry 
does  kill.  Insidiously,  like  many  other  diseases,  it  creeps  upon  the  brain 
in  the  form  of  a  single,  constant,  never-lost  idea,  and,  as  the  dropping  water 
over  a  period  of  years  will  wear  a  groove  in  the  hardest  stone,  so  does  worry 
gradually,  imperceptibly,  but  no  less  surely,  destroy  the  brain  cells  that 
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govern  all  the  rest — that  are,  so  to  speak,  the  commanding  officers  of  mental 
power,  health  and  motion." 

While  that  is,  perhaps,  true,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that,  in  a 
business  like  ours  in  which  success  (independent  of  the  capricious  element 
of  good  or  bad  luck),  so  largely  depends  on  the  intelligent  exercise  of  our 
business  faculties  keyed  to  their  highest  vital  pitch,  the  notes  should  sound 
clear  and  true  and  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  the  strings,  nor  dis- 
cordant tones,  to  mar  the  working  harmony. 

The  habit  of  constant  performance  of  routine  frequently  exhausts  the 
forces  that  might  otherwise  be  directed  into  more  profitable  channels. 

It  would  seem  that  the  principal  attention  of  the  manager  should  be 
given  to  correspondence  with  his  company  or  companies  and  with  his  special 
agents,  and  to  the  consideration  of  progressive  and  inventive  plans  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  business  of  his  department;  attendance 
onboard  and  committee  meetings;  cultivation  of  the  executive  officers  in 
charge  of  the  departments  of  other  companies,  and  other  broad  executive 
measures,  leaving  the  clerical  details  to  his  subordinates,  whose  services 
should  increase  in  value  with  the  weight  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  manager  should  have  ample  time  for  deliberation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  business  in  the  various  localities,  and  should  personally 
visit,  at  least  annually,  the  principal  agencies  of  his  department.  This 
element  of  personal  acquaintance  has  a  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  and 
retaining  business,  and  the  value  of  an  occasional  visit  by  the  executive, 
cannot,  I  believe,  be  over-estimated. 

The  special  agent's  legitimate  duties  are  in  the  field.  He  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  clerk  and  is  not  paid  as  a  clerk.  If  properly  qualified  for  his 
position,  his  services  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  by  personally 
visiting  the  agents  and  instructing  them  in  the  methods  of  the  company,  in 
addition  to  attending  to  the  adjustment  of  such  losses  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him.  The  special  should  be  so  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
office  that,  in  all  of  his  instructions  to  agents  and  reports  to  his  manager,  he 
will  be  not  only  correct  but  thoroughly  in  accord  with  those  methods.  The 
good  results  of  patient  teaching  are  apparent  in  relieving  the  office  of  unnec- 
essary correspondence. 

Dilating  upon  the  functions  of  special  agents  is  not  foreign  to  my  main 
subject,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  that  position  is  essential  to  the 
education  of  the  assistant  manager. 

In  this  connection,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  few  matters  about  which 
much  has  been  written,  but  the  importance  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  some  of  the  field  men.  The  round  of  duties  of  a  well- 
equipped  field  man  is  so  varied,  and  his  general  knowledge  of  the  business 
in  all  its  details  is  required  to  be  so  complete,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
special  agents  of  this  rank  are  eligible  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift 
of  the  companies.  The  history  of  our  profession  clearly  demonstrates  the 
correctness  of  this  assumption,  for  the   majority  of  the  present  managers 
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graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  special  agents.  And  while  all  of  the  field 
men  cannot  be  managers,  they  may  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that,  in  their  line  of  duty,  they  may  move  as  smoothly  and  be  as  necessary 
for  the  perfect  working  of  the  intricate  insurance  machine  as  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  the  mechanism. 

The  instruction  of  local  agents  by  the  special  is  a  work  that  at  first  may 
not  show  such  a  glittering  result  as  the  cancellation  of  a  policy  covering  a 
risk  which  kindly  burns  a  week  or  two  after.  Eventually,  the  saving  to 
the  office  of  long  and  perhaps  unsatisfactory  correspondence  on  points 
fastened  in  the  memory  of  the  local  agent,  by  the  persistent,  mental  ham- 
mering of  the  special,  will  reflect  most  favorably  on  him  and  impress  the 
office  with  his  fidelity  and  thoroughness. 

Should  this  seem  rather  like  conducting  a  primary  school,  it  maybe  some 
consolation  for  the  field  men  to  remember  that  nine-tenths  of  the  world's 
work  is  drudgery,  and  that  "  No  man  can  end  with  being  superior  who  will 
not  begin  by  being  inferior."  If  the  special  can  take  the  raw,  plastic 
material  and  mold  a  single,  energetic,  careful,  correct,  promptly-remitting 
agent,  he  has  done  his  office  a  greater  service  than  if  he  had  appointed  a 
dozen  agents  of  the  other  kind. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  hand  a  rate-book  to  the  new  appointee  and  say 
"good-bye,"  and  board  the  train.  Making  tariff  rates  from  the  book  may 
be  easy  to  one  who  has  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  its  mysteries,  but  to 
the  novice  it  is  puzzling,  and  there  are  to-day  special  agents,  and  perhaps 
others  higher  in  authority,  who  are  not  entirely  clear  on  some  points  of 
rating. 

Something  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  local  agents  is 
necessary.  There  have  been  specials  who  prided  themselves  on  rapid  move- 
ments, and  who  gloried  in  covering  a  vast  territory  in  a  short  time. 
Brilliant  though  they  may  have  been,  they  flashed,  like  meteors,  so  quickly 
across  the  agent's  horizon  that,  on  their  next  visit,  they  were  not  remem- 
bered. The  special  agent  who  is  well-known  and  whose  coming  is  welcomed, 
is  the  one  whose  territory  exhibits  the  greatest  improvement.  If  the  field 
is  worth  cultivating,  the  work  should  not  be  hastily  done,  for  the  second 
day  at  an  agency  often  shows  the  best  results. 

There  are  times  when  the  bold,  intelligent  action  of  a  special  agent  is 
simply  invaluable  to  the  company  he  represents,  and  it  has  often  happened 
that  his  wise  grasping  of  an  opportunity  at  a  critical  juncture  has  effected 
results  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  attained. 

I  confess  to  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  field  man  of  the  right 
sort,  who  is  dominated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  who,  with  education  and 
experience,  combines  good  judgment  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  The 
position,  if  rightly  considered,  is  often  one  of  large  responsibility,  demanding, 
at  times,  immediate  action  under  embarrassing  conditions. 

The  positions  of  "general  adjuster  "  and  "  superintendent  of  agencies  " 
may  also  be  briefly  referred    to.     Both  positions   may,   in   most  cases,  be 
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classed  under  the  heading  of  special  agents,  although,  in  some  respects,  they 
are  more  of  a  managerial  nature. 

A  "  general  adjuster  "  is  a  special  agent  (by  which  term  I  mean  the 
usual  combination  of  a  special  agent  and  adjuster),  expanded  in  one  direc- 
tion and  contracted  in  another.  Strictly  speaking,  he  should  combine  a 
knowledge  of  the  adjusting  part  of  the  field  man's  duties  with  the  critical 
acumen  of  the  manager,  who  scrutinizes  the  loss  papers  with  an  eye  to  their 
correctness.  As  a  rule,  general  adjusters  are  supposed  to  direct  and  pass 
on  adjustments  and  make  but  few  settlements  themselves.  The  position 
is  an  important  one,  but  in  this  field  does  not  appear,  in  many  offices,  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  the  business. 

A  "  superintendent  of  agencies  "  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  all  that 
the  term  implies,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  general,  though  perhaps 
mistaken,  impression  is  that  this  is  more  of  an  honorary  title  than  a  realized 
and  active  definition  of  the  word  u  superintendent."  In  other  words,  the 
agency  superintendent  is  believed  to  have  the  actual  work  and  authority  of 
the  senior  special  agent,  with  this  modification,  that  his  duties  may,  in 
some  offices,  be  different  from  those  implied  by  his  title  and  be  partially  or 
wholly  those  of  the  assistant  manager. 

The  chief  clerk  and  accountant,  presumably,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  the  office  but  does  not  know  the  majority  of  agents  person- 
ally, lacking  the  important  advantage  of  their  acquaintance  in  the  field. 
He  may  recognize  their  peculiarities  as  shown  in  their  letters  but  cannot 
closely  discern  their  characteristics  through  the  correspondence  of  the 
office.  An  agent  on  paper  and  the  same  man  on  his  native  heath  often  seem 
dissimilar.  The  agent  who  is  frequently  independent  on  paper  to  a  painful 
degree,  is,  when  encountered  in  his  native  wilds,  as  mild-mannered  a  man 
as  ever  slipped  and  fell  into  the  delinquent  list. 

The  chief  clerk  should  be  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  depart- 
mental accounts  until  they  are  ready  to  be  signed  and  forwarded  to  the 
company  and  should  have  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  various  desks, 
relieving  the  executive  of  ordinary  office  details.  This  position  is  justly 
recognized  as  a  most  arduous  one,  and,  if  properly  filled,  is  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  office  mechanism.  A  first-class  chief  clerk  is  a  jewel  whose 
setting  may  be  relied  on  as  secure,  for  the  office  cannot  run  smoothly  with- 
out him. 

There  are  such  top  grade  men  and  they  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated. Their  responsibilities  are  great  and  their  annoyances  many. 
Those  among  them  who  preserve  their  serenity  of  temper  are  living  object 
lessons  whose  virtues  may  well  be  emulated. 

Assuming  that  my  synopsis  of  the  duties  of  these  various  positions  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  what,  then,  is  the  mystic  circle  within  which  lie  the  duties  of  the 
assistant  manager,  or,  in  plain  terms,  is  the  position  of  an  assistant  to  the 
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manager  necessary  and,  if  so,  what  is  his  appropriate  work  and  what  attri- 
butes should  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  assistant? 

Undoubtedly,  the  position  is  a  necessary  aid  to  the  intelligent  direction 
of  the  business,  for  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  grave  responsibili- 
ties of  the  executive  must,  at  times,  owing  to  the  necessary  absence  of  the 
manager,  devolve  on  some  one  else  who  should  be,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
adapted  by  education  and  experience  to  undertake  the  temporary  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  department. 

This  necessity  has  been  more  directly  acknowledged  of  late  years  and 
the  result  is  that,  in  San  Francisco,  there  are  now  seventeen  assistant 
managers,  assistant  general  agents  and  assistant  secretaries  out  of  a  total 
of  forty-six  offices.  And  there  are  other  actual  assistants  who  have  not 
been  honored  with  the  title  they  deserve. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  following  outline  of  what  should 
comprise  the  duties  of  the  assistant  manager  is  based  on  my  individual 
ideas  of  the  limits  within  which  he  can  work  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
company  he  serves,  without  conflicting  with  the  appropriate  work  of  the 
manager  nor  with  that  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  office.  The  assistant 
manager  has  a  delicate,  if  not  a  difficult,  position  to  worthily  fill  and  he 
must  neither  arrogate  to  himself,  in  any  degree,  the  commanding  duties  of 
the  chief  executive,  nor  should  he  waste  time  in  an  endless  attempt  to  do 
wTork  which,  important  though  it  may  be,  does  not  come  within  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  his  position. 

When  the  manager  is  in  town,  the  daily  office  duties  of  his  assistant 
may  be  suggested  as  follows : 

If  the  office  hours  are  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  the  assistant  should 
be  at  his  desk  not  later  than  8.30.  The  rules  of  the  office  should  be 
strictly  observed  by  him  for  no  rule  laid  down  for  the  government  of  sub- 
ordinates is  of  so  little  avail  as  that  which  the  principals  themselves  ig- 
nore. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  assistant  manager's  conduct  towards  his 
office  associates  should  be  a  courteous  but  dignified  reserve.  Conversation 
with  the  clerks  or  by  them  with  each  other  should  be  confined  strictly  to 
matters  of  business.  The  position  requires  a  careful  observation  of  the 
individual  character  as  well  as  the  general  tendencies  and  feelings  of  the 
office  force. 

The  mail  should  be  opened  and  segregated  by  the  assistant  manager  and 
passed  to  the  examiner  whose  duties  should  comprise  the  scrutiny  of  forms 
and  rates,  mapping  and  the  minor  details.  The  daily  reports  and  applica- 
tions should  be  placed,  by  the  examiner,  in  the  various  maps,  and  should  be 
passed  on  each  day  by  the  assistant  with  special  attention  to  lines  and 
block  limits.  And  here  is  where  careful  work  by  the  examiner  will  result 
in  much  saving  of  time. 

Inspection  slips,  diagrams  and  all  other  information  of  value  should,  in 
the  case  of  renewals,  be  transferred  to  the  new  report  in  order  that  the  live 
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report  may  have  all  necessary  details  and  be  entirely  ready  for  the  scrutiny 
of  the  assistant  manager.  As  the  reports  are  compared  with  the  maps,  the 
field  knowledge  of  the  assistant  will  be  found  invaluable  and  the  important 
work  of  passing  on  the  business  offered  can  be  more  intelligently  done 
because  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  gained  by  personal  inspection  of  many 
of  the  risks  submitted. 

Loss  papers  should  be  checked  for  correctness  of  computations  by  the 
loss  clerk  and  then  passed  to  the  assistant  manager  for  his  examination. 
This  seems  necessary  because,  under  our  complicated  forms  of  contract  and 
widely  differing  methods  of  adjustment,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
loss  clerk,  however  studious  and  faithful  he  may  be,  can  readily  determine 
whether  or  not  the  policy  has  been  avoided  by  a  breach  of  any  of  its  material 
conditions. 

Some  times  learned  counsellors,  bred  in  technical  knowledge  of  the 
law,  do  not  subserve  the  best  interests  of  companies  in  their  dealings 
with  loss  claims.  This  view  is  not  intended  to  underrate  the  value  of  a 
careful  and  energetic  study  of  the  legal  phases  of  our  business,  involving 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  and  a  familiarity  with  legal  decisions, 
but  rather  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  practical  experience  gained  only 
by  the  actual  settlement  of  losses  in  the  field.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the 
law,  combined  with  such  an  experience,  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  loss  claims. 

Montaigne,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  remarked : 

11  We  may  learn  from  the  learning  of  others;  wise  we  can  never  be, 
except  by  our  own  wisdom." 

The  importance  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  special 
agents  of  other  companies  and  of  the  independent  adjusters  will  be  apparent 
when  losses,  which  cannot  receive  the  attention  of  the  company's  special 
agent,  come  up  for  adjustment.  The  assistant  manager,  by  his  field  exper- 
ience, should  be  well  qualified  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  right  man  to 
take  charge  of  such  adjustment. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  assistant  manager  should  have 
not  merely  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  ofiice  work  but  a  knowledge 
of  every  detail  so  thorough  that,  should  occasion  require,  he  can  acceptably 
fill  any  position  in  the  ofiice.  He  should  be  able  to  find  any  book  and  trace 
any  record  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  hesitation  or  inquiry. 

Especially  should  the  assistant  manager  be  familiar  wTith  the  routine 
of  the  accountant's  desk,  as,  in  his  absence,  he  is  the  natural  temporary 
occupant  of  that  responsible  position  and,  even  in  offices  having  an  assistant 
accountant,  it  is  desirable  that  in  the  absence  of  the  accountant  the  assist- 
ant manager  should,  at  least,  examine  the  cash  and  audit  the  accounts 
daily. 

In  the  very  important  matter  of  correspondence,  the  assistant  should 
relieve  the  manager  of  the  ordinary  details  and  should  be  competent  to 
answer  agency  letters  in  such  a  courteous  and  correct  way  as  will  clearly 
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show  that  the  English  language  is  not  suffering  at  his  hands.  It  is  unfair 
to  expect  operators  on  type- writing  machines,  in  the  hurry  of  their  work,  to 
always  turn  un grammatical  sentences  into  correct  forms  and,  therefore,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  assistant  should  be  competent  to  dictate  letters  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  invite  unkindly  criticism  nor  cause  the  agents  to 
suspect  that  his  early  education  was  apparently  not  cultivated  on  a  gen- 
erous scale. 

As  a  means  of  building  up  business  and  securing  the  adherence  and 
continuous  loyalty  of  agents,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  item 
of  correspondence,  the  far-reaching  value  of  which,  when  properly  conducted, 
does  not  se*em  to  be  fully  appreciated.  While  many  agents  are  abnormally 
sensitive,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  appreciative  and  soon  understand  whether 
the  attitude  of  the  office  toward  them  is  that  of  indifference,  impatience,  or 
of  sympathy  and  of  hearty  friendship. 

The  ideal  assistant  manager,  as  sketched  in  the  preceding  lines,  may 
not,  perhaps,  actually  exist,  but  the  necessity  for  such  a  position  is,  I  be- 
lieve, apparent.  However  capably  other  positions  may  be  filled,  there 
should  be  some  one  person  in  each  office  who  combines,  to  a  requisite  extent, 
the  attributes  of  both  field  and  office  men,  and  is,  therefore,  not  only  quali- 
fied to  take  the' helm  with  confidence  when  necessary,  but  who  is,  at  all 
times,  the  intelligent  coadjutor  of  the  chief  executive. 

Wm.  h.  bagley. 

The  President — In  assigning-  this  subject  to  Mr.  Bagley,  I  was 
met  with  the  response  from  him  that  the  subject  was  somewhat 
limited  in  scope,  and  that  he  thought  he  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  writing  a  paper  that  would  ba  acceptable  to  the  Association. 
You  gentlemen  are  the  judges  of  how  well  Mr.  Bagley  has  succeeded. 
I  think  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some  discussion  upon  the  topic, 
and,  if  so,  we  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you. 

The  next  paper  to  be  read  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Davis,  upon  the 
subject  of  "  The  Value  of  the  Sprinkler."  Mr.  Davis  is  not  able  to 
be  with  us,  and  his  paper  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  paper  of  Mr.  Davis,  as  follows: 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SPRINKLER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  subject  of  the  value  of  automatic  sprinklers,  on  which  I  am  asked 
to  respond,  has  been  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  contention  on  this  Coast 
among   the  insurance  people,  probably,   no  doubt,  on  account  of  our  little 
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experience  with  this  form  of  fire  protection,  and  not  fully  understanding 
the  workings  of  this  novel  device. 

The  first  sprinkler,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  was  in- 
vented in  England  in  1806  by  Jno.  Cary.  According  to  his  patent  papers 
it  was  "a  shower-bath  for  checking  fires."  The  device  was  a  system  of 
piping  running  to  all  parts  of  the  building  and  at  certain  intervals  the 
sprinkler  was  inserted  in  the  piping.  The  supply  of  water  was  from  a  tank 
on  the  roof,  supposed  to  be  kept  full  by  the  rain  fall. 

In  1809,  another  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  Congreve,  invented  a 
sprinkler  and  alarm.  This  device  was  held  closed  bjT  cement,  which  dis- 
solved at  a  certain  temperature. 

Between  1809  and  1848  but  little  progress  was  made,  but  from  1848  to 
the  present  day,  the  ablest  mechanicians  of  England  and  America  have 
devised  various  forms  of  apparatus  by  which  water  should  be  liberated  by 
the  heat,  and  distributed  directly  upon  the  seat  of  the  fire. 

The  solder  generally  used  for  automatic  sprinklers  consists  of  bismuth, 
lead,  tin  and  cadmium,  and  careful  investigation  made  upon  these  solders 
does  not  reveal  any  change  of  melting  point  due  to  the  effect  of  time  on  the 
solder. 

In  the  year  1881  the  insurance  men  became  interested,  and  in  that  year 
the  New  England  Factory  Mutuals  Insurance  Companies  began  investigat- 
ing the  subject,  the  result  being  a  substantial  endorsement,  and  special 
rules  and  rates  were  framed  for  risks  properly  equipped. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  numerous 
automatic  sprinklers  now  in  the  market,  each  of  which  should  be  treated  on 
their  merits  and  reduction  of  rates  should  be  governed  accordingly.  All 
automatic  sprinkler  devices  are  not  reliable,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  in  thorough  inspections  by  underwriters. 

On  the  subject  of  automatic  sprinklers,  the  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company  says  in  its  book,  Quarter  Century  in  Fire  Underwriting:  "With 
many  underwriters  who  doubted  or  wholly  disbelieved  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  automatic  sprinkler  as  a  fire  extinguisher  par  excellence,  the  subject 
was  for  many  years  a  favorite  one  for  ridicule,  but  with  others  who  have 
become  convinced  that  it  was  a  power  which  would  radically  alter,  if  not 
revolutionize,  certain  underwriting  conditions,  the  automatic  sprinkler  and 
its  application  to  fire  hazards  has  become  a  fascinating  study." 

The  study  of  fire  protective  methods  is,  therefore,  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  and  a  matter  that  must  press  on  everybody.  No  matter 
whether  they  are  the  insured  or  insurers,  all  are  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  property,  which  constitutes  the  nation's  wealth. 

When  we  consider  that  in  1896  the  fire  loss  was  $105,000,000  in  the  United 
States  alone,  this  tax  is  intolerable  as  it  touches  the  pockets  of  the  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

This  enormous  havoc,  in  a  great  measure,  is  caused  by  fires  having  a 
traceable  origin  in  small  sparks  that  might  be,  but  seldom  are,  quenched  on 
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their  first  appearance.  The  small  sparks  rapidly  become  roaring  conflagra- 
tion, which  can  only  be  extinguished  at  enormous  expense,  and  with  great 
difficulty,  if  at  all.  It  is  this  idea  of  extinguishing  the  first  spai*k,  which  is 
essentially  the  principal  of  automatic  sprinklers.  Science  in  the  future  may 
bring  some  more  perfect  method,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  advanced,  there  is 
nothing  so  good. 

I  regret  not  being  able  to  give  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  work  of 
automatic  sprinklers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  least  one  fire  is  extin- 
guished by  automatic  sprinklers  each  day,  at  loss  to  the  insurance  companies 
of  about  $200  a  fire. 

Mr.  Albert  Blauvelt,  an  eminent  mechanical  engineer  and  able  inspector 
of  the  Western  Factory  Association,  wisely  said:  "All  modern  history 
shows  that  men  who  range  themselves  against  a  successful  machine,  end  by 
being  as  coldly  baffled  as  if  they  had  thought  to  check  the  slow  movement 
of  a  glacier." 

Sprinklers  were  first  accepted  by  the  Mutual  Offices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  the  older  Tariff  Companies  "  sat  on  the  fence"  and  awaited 
developments.  As  there  is  no  getting  around  facts  and  figures,  the  Tariff 
Companies  commenced  a  keen  competition  with  the  Mutuals  for  sprinkler 
risks.  For  the  past  six  years  there  has  been  in  existence  a  separate  organ- 
ization under  the  title  of  "  The  Factory  Insurance  Association,"  consisting 
of  a  union  of  corporated  stock  companies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
large  risks  exclusively  on  protected  risks,  and  dividing  them  pro  rata 
amongst  the  members. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  low  rates  at  which  this  Factory  Insurance 
Association  is  writing  risks,  which,  for  the  sprinklers,  would  be  termed 
hazardous,  the  business  has  yielded  a  magnificent  underwriting  profit. 
For  six  completed  years  the  loss  ratio  of  the  Association  over  the  whole  of 
this  business  has  been  six  percent  of  the  net  premiums,  derived  exclusively 
from  the  underwriting  of  sprinkler  protected  properties,  and,  if  there  were 
no  other  statistics  or  figures  available,  this  record  in  itself  shows  the  great 
value  of  automatic  sprinklers. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  old  Mutual  Company  of  England  (now  the 
Palatine)  which,  for  some  years,  issued  separately  the  results  of  the  writ- 
ings of  its  sprinkler  section,  show  : 

Total  Net  Premium.  Loss. 

1887 $22,275 $  750 

1888 33,980 18,765  (caused  by 

a  fire  in  mill  protected  by  obsolete  sprinklers  and  flames   gained  headway 

in  unprotected  attics). 

1889 $32,795 $7,525 

Next  the  Balton  Mutual  Companies.  Taking  the  figures  from  1891  to 
1894,  as  they  appear  in  published  accounts,  the  premiums  amount  to  $301,550 
and  the  losses  $48,880,  or  about  16  per  cent.     For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
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1895,  the  losses  amounted  to  the  paltry  sum  of  $1,335,  or  3.27  per  cent  of  the 
premiums.  In  1896  is  a  similar  result,  and  the  Balton  Company  has  reached 
the  ideal  state  in  which  the  interest  of  its  investment,  as  a  rule,  suffices  to 
cover  not  only  the  fire  losses,  but  the  expenses,  leaving  the  premiums  prac- 
tically intact. 

Then  we  have  accounts  of  the  Times  Mutual  Company,  a  concern  started 
for  the  express  purpose  of  insuring  only  sprinkled  risks.  In  1893  their  net 
premiums  were  $17,620  and  the  losses  4.1  per  cent.  In  1894  premiums  were 
$25,795,  losses  4.4  per  cent.  In  1895  premiums  were  $31,410,  losses  12.15 
per  cent.  The  aggregate  sum  paid  in  the  three  years,  $74,825,  received  in 
premiums,  and  $5,685  paid  out  for  losses. 

"There  is  no  hose  to  be  laid  for  the  sprinkler  equipment,"  as  Mr.  Albert 
Blauvelt  has  well  said. 

Let  us  return  and  note  the  usual  apparatus  of  the  automatic  protection 
scheme  and  remember  that  it  acts  as  an  approved  hose  service  placed  in 
position,  with  nozzles  ready  to  open  in  every  needful  location. 

It  is  but  seldom  a  city  fire  department  fails  to  reach  a  fire  in  time ; 
their  record  shows  a  great  majority  of  the  calls  as  attended  so  quickly  that 
the  firemen  had  to  extinguish  the  blaze  with  chemical  hand  extinguishers. 
But  those  fires  which  are  just  beyond  such  control  are  the  ones  which  make 
enough  smoke  to  be  obscure  and  quickly  spread  into  a  form  not  get-at-able 
by  heavy  hose,  even  if  the  firemen  are  not  baffled  by  smoke. 

Fires  generally  fill  the  building  so  full  of  smoke  that  the  firemen  can 
only  aim  blindly  into  the  smoke  and  trust  to  luck  to  hit  the  mark,  and  if 
the  mark  is  not  hit,  the  water  simply  flows  down  the  walls  and  over  the 
doors  below  the  burning  stacks  of  material,  leaving  the  fire  to  work  its  own 
sweet  will. 

There  is  no  known  method,  so  reasonably  sure  of  getting  water  to  the 
center  of  heat  in  buildings  other  than  to  fit  them  to  utilize  the  piping  and 
self-opening  features  of  the  sprinkler  system. 

Each  sprinkler  is  a  half-inch  nozzle,  five  of  which  deliver  as  much  water 
as  a  regular  fire  department  hose  stream  when  under  equal  pressure,  or 
allowing  fifteen  to  twenty  sprinklers  to  discharge  all  the  capacity  of  a  first- 
class  fire  engine,  the  problem  being  to  furnish  water  supply  and  not  in  its 
finding  exit. 

The  jet  flowing  through  the  sprinkler  nozzle  strikes  the  splash  plate 
attached  to  the  head  and  spreads  to  meet  or  collide  with  the  spray  from 
neighboring  sprinklers ;  here  comes  in  a  valuable  effect  not  given  by  heavy 
hose  streams ;  the  effect  of  the  water  blast  acts  to  check  the  draft  of  a  fire 
or  even  to  reverse  draft  and  blanket  a  floor  fire  in  its  own  steam.  Another 
and  more  important  effect  obtained  habitually  by  sprinklers  is  that  of 
drenching  over  the  entire  area  of  a  fire  and  also  all  around  it. 

Furthermore,  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  by  the  spray  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  under  tables  or  up  between  joists  where  the  spray  may 
not  be  able  to  reach.     You  understand  that  I  speak  of  sprinkler  equipments 
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at  their  best ;  many  equipments  cannot  act  in  all  the  manners   described 
and  often  do  not  need  to. 

The  only  reason  why  sprinkled  risks  are  not  considered  as  capable  of 
resisting  exposure  is  because  it  has  not  been  customary  to  prepare  them 
against  exposure.  The  Brown-Durrell  Mercantile  Building  in  Boston  not 
only  saved  itself  in  great  part,  but  also  stopped  a  general  city  conflagration. 

The  Levy  Brothers  Printing  House  at  Indianapolis  held  off  exposure 
which  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  block  in  which  it  stands,  by  protection 
to  a  glass-framed  side  of  the  building  equipped  with  outside  sprinklers. 

The  T.  Eaton  store  at  Toronto  was  also  saved  by  outside  sprinklers 
holding  unshuttered  windows  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  a  heavy  fire. 

The  Warren  Springer  building  in  Chicago  held  under  the  severest 
exposure  it  was  subjected  to,  until  the  water  supply  ran  out,  and  burned 
from  lack  of  continuance  of  supply,  the  statement  being  made  that  the  fire 
department  evaded  pumping  on  the  connection  expressly  provided  for  such 
a  time. 

At  the  first  of  the  Wise-Schieble  cotton  batting  mill,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
an  incendiary  having  shut  off  the  sprinklers  and  fired  the  building,  the 
fire  department  succeeded  in  reaching  the  closed  valve,  opened  it,  pumped 
on  the  sprinklers  to  assist  the  city  water,  and  thus  succeeded  in  arresting 
a  fire  which  had  spread  on  first,  second,  third  and  attic  floors  of  the 
building. 

These  instances  show  that  risks  can  be  equipped  inside  and  outside  to 
resist  any  sort  of  fire  attack. 

On  this  Coast  I  have  been  informed  that  fires  have  been  extinguished 
by  automatic  sprinklers  without  any  claim  for  insurance.  In  the  Union 
Flour  Mill  at  Stockton,  San  Jose  Woolen  Mills,  Grays  Harbor  Commercial 
Co.,  at  Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  Tacoma  Mill  Co.,  at  Tacoma,  Eel  River  Valley 
Lumber  Co.,  Usal  Lumber  Co.,  Kirkhoffer  &  Cuzner  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  recent  fire  in  the  Stetson  &  Post  Mill,  is  the  first  case  of  a  saw  mill 
on  this  Coast  being  saved  from  a  total  loss  when  the  fire  had  obtained  a 
headway.  This  fire  originated  in  a  building  not  equipped,  and  burned 
through  the  side  of  the  mill.  The  sprinklers  commenced  their  work.  187 
heads  opening,  and  the  owners  state  they  had  given  the  mill  up  as  lost, 
but  the  sprinklers  did  the  work  and  saved  the  mill.  Loss  of  $3,500  to  the 
insurance  companies,  which  would  have  been  $47,000  had  the  proper ty  been 
destroyed. 

The  sprinklers  themselves  have  one  hopeless  fault,  one  which  at  times 
shatters  unwarranted  confidence — they  do  not  create  water.  The  sprink- 
ler is  merely  an  outlet  and  the  pipes  are  conduits  to  guide  the  water 
supply.  It  is  the  water  supply  that  sprinkler  equipments  find  their  prin- 
cipal limitation,  and  here  is  the  most  vital  and  hidden  factor  in  an  equip- 
ment. 
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In  two  hundred  and  five  fires  last  reported  to  National  Fire  Protective 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  New  York,  in  May,  1897 : 

Practically  extinguished 101 

Held  fire  in  check .   .    75 

Satisfactory 18 

Total  Successful 194 

Unsuccessful 10 

No  data 1 

205 

The  following  explanation  is  given  of  the  10  unsuccessful  fires : 

1.  Equipment  condemned.     No  insurance. 

2.  Water  was  shut  off  sprinklers. 

3.  Explosion  by  concussion  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  kegs  located  in 
drug  room  of  a  bleachery.  All  sprinklers  opened.  Fire  was  of  too  intense 
a  nature  to  be  subdued  by  sprinklers,  which,  however,  played  a  part  in  the 
extinguishing. 

4.  Destructive  grain  elevator  fire,  which  spread  rapidly  through  a  par- 
tially equipped  tower. 

5.  Valve  closed — no  water. 

6.  Fire  in  carbonizer  room  of  shoddy  mill.  Sprinklers  badly  corroded. 
But  few  opened  and  those  slowly. 

7.  About  one-half  the  mill,  including  shaving  room  where  fire  started, 
un  sprinkled. 

8.  Incendiary  fire.     Pumps  had  been  disabled. 

9.  Sprinklers  where  fire  started  were  for  some  reason  ineffective,  but 
elsewhere  in  mill  assisted  in  checking  fire.  Originated  in  dry  house  of 
woolen  mill. 

10.  Water  not  on  sprinklers— supply  pipes  temporarily  disconnected. 

But  when  a  really  powerful,  constant  and  automatic  water  supply  is 
known  to  be  had,  it  alone  overturns  many  otherwise  adverse  conditions. 
It  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  sprinklers;  it  saves  water  damage  by 
quick  control  with  few  sprinklers;  it  often  squelches  fire  before  fire  can 
run  into  concealed  space ;  it  saves  old  shacks  by  not  allowing  the  construc- 
tion to  be  attacked:  it  handles  deep  piles  of  combustibles  by  supplying  the 
necessary  water;  it  reaches  great  heights.  A  risk  has  to  be  very  unfavor- 
able and  an  equipment  crippled,  when  a  genuine  high  power  supply  will  not 
succeed.  It  is  from  desire  for  high  power  supply  that  the  city  of  Boston  has 
special  heavy  high  pressure  mains  exclusively  for  sprinkler  service. 
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Automatic  sprinklers  are  adequate  in  every  ordinary  emergency,  es- 
tablished by  the  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  minimizing  fire 
losses  in  factories. 

True,  fires  entailing  heavy  loss  have  occurred  in  properties  having 
sprinkler  protection,  but  in  all  such  cases,  excepting  where  untrustworthy 
device  has  been  used,  it  has  invariably  been  found  that  the  sprinkler  itself 
was  not  at  fault,  and  when  we  hear  of  so-called  sprinkler  failures,  it  will 
be  well  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  invariably  we  will  learn  of 
an  obsolete  or  uncared  for  system  being  the  cause  of  a  failure ;  and  for  this 
reason,  thorough  and  often  inspections  of  sprinkler  equipments  should  be 
made. 

1  do  not  think  that  the  fire  offices  need  look  with  any  alarm  upon  the 
reduction  of  premium  income  which  a  more  general  adoption  of  sprinklers 
would  entail,  because  any  office  would  be  fully  justified  in  making  up  for 
such  diminution  by  increasing  its  own  limit  of  holding  to  a  percentage  cor- 
responding to  the  reduction  of  the  premium.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  by  the  companies  which  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  insurance  of  sprinkled  risks,  that  it  is  sound  underwriting 
to  hold  from  two  to  three  times  the  amount  on  a  property  equipped  with  a 
standard  installation  of  sprinklers  as  compared  with  the  amount  which 
would  be  retained  on  the  same  risk  unprotected  by  sprinklers.  But  even 
without  any  increase  of  limits  the  offices  are  not  going  to  suffer.  Risk  or 
no  risk,  people  will  continue  to  insure ;  and  even  if  we  grant  a  shrinkage  of 
premiums,  the  sprinklers  will  earn  for  the  fire  offices  such  an  increase  in 
profits  as  will  trebly  recompense  the  diminution  of  income. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  most  profitable  portion  of  the  fire  offices' 
business  is  derived  from  the  insurance  of  low-rated  non-hazardous  prop- 
erty, and  sprinklers  not  only  remove  a  risk  from  the  hazardous  to  the  non- 
hazardous  category,  but  are  the  very  best  guarantee  of  the  moral  hazard. 
Automatic  sprinklers  are  now  an  ascertained  factor  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  fire  indemnity,  and  whether  a  risk  be  rated  at  one  or  ten  per  cent.,  a 
substantial  reduction  for  sprinklers  is  equally  justified. 

There  are  many  points  I  might  have  touched  upon,  such  as  pressure 
tanks,  capacity  of  tanks,  alarm  system,  the  latter  being  a  very  valuable 
adjunct  to  a  sprinkler  equipment,  so  that  unnecessary  water  damage  may 
be  obviated.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  already  taken  more  than  my 
allotted  time. 

I  hope  that  all  will  help  in  bringing  forward  a  movement  to  encourage 

automatic  sprinkler  protection,  and,  it  can  truly  be  said,  it  is  for  universal 

good. 

W.  S.  DAVIS. 

The  President— The  subject  of  Mr.  Davis's  paper  is  technical,  and 
one  that  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  one.  I  know  that  the 
members  here  will  feel  that  it  is  a  paper  that  they  prefer  to  read 
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quietly  and  digest,  rather  than  attempt  its  discussion  here.  If,  how- 
ever, any  one  wishes  to  ask  any  question,  or  to  discuss  the  topic  in 
any  way,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

The  Secretary  will  now  read  to  you  three  letters  which  have  been 
received  in  response  to  telegraphic  requests  for  short  letters  on 
certain  live  subjects.  One  is  from  Col.  R.  Dale  Benson,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company,  upon  the  subject  of 
"  Underwriting  Unity."  The  second  is  from  Geo.  L.  Chase,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  on  "National 
Insurance  Legislation."  The  third  is  from  Thomas  S.  Chard, 
Chicago  manager  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Kinship.  " 

The  Secretary  then  read  to  the  Association  the  letters  mentioned, 
as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  February  8,  1898. 

Russell   W.  Osborn,  Esq.,   President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

My  Dear  Sir  :— 

I  beg  to  extend  to  you  congratulations  upon  the  approaching  annual 
meeting  of  your  organization,  and  wish  you  every  success  in  the  important 
and  honorable  position  which  your  Association  occupies  as  an  advisory 
body.  The  present  seems  to  be  the  time  and  opportunity  when  executive 
ability,  administrative  force  and  tactful  policy  are  needed  to  preserve  the 
necessary  unity  of  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  fire  underwiting 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  administration  has  been 
conspicuously  successful  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  condition  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Organization  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  fire  insurance  business  to  a  profitable  resultant,  and  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  unity  in  practices,  forms,  classifications  of  hazards  and  rates,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  business  acumen,  and  should  be  endorsed  by  all 
well-ordered  corporations. 

Those  charged  with  executive  and  managerial  powers  representing  the 
capital  and  assets  of  corporations,  the  property  of  the  stockholders,  should 
be  sensitive  to  the  important  trust  imposed  upon  them,  and  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  bring  about  uniformity  and  harmony  of  purpose,  with  due 
consideration  to  the  vital  relations  our  business  bears  towards  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  the  credits  in  same  based  so  largely 
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upon   the   insurance  policy  as    collateral    in  the    business   transactions  of 
the  day. 

Unity  in  organization  having  been  obtained,  a  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  insuring  public  should  prevail,  through  consistent  and 
conservative  exercise  of  the  power  thus  created,  and  characterized  by  a 
fairness  of  legislation  to  all  interests  that  will  tend  to  the  continuance  as 
well  as  the  necessity  and  life  of  the  organization,  and  produce  the  com- 
mendatory support  from  its  clientage — the  assured. 

At  this  time  a  feeling  of  unrest  exists  in  our  business,  produced  by 
undue  competition  predicated  upon  an  unexpected  and  unusual  profitable 
term,  and  precipitated  by  the  unnecessary,  uncalled  for  and  unfortunate 
action  of  the  Underwriters  Association  of  New  York  city  in  decreeing  that 
there  should  be  a  horizontal  reduction  of  rates  within  its  jurisdiction— a 
fatal  error,  in  our  judgment,  and  wherein,  if  consistent  and  conservative 
insurance  unity  could  have  been  secured,  the  present  situation  would  have 
been  to  a  large  degree  averted.  Want  of  co-operation  and  the  absence  of 
unity  means  that  our  business  will  fast  tend  to  an  unprofitable  outcome. 

Let  us  hope  that  your  Association  may  take  advice  from  experience, 
labor  for  harmony  of  action,  for  fairness  in  legislation,  for  honorableness  in 
competition  and  for  fraternal  obligations,  and  wre  feel  assured  if  such 
principles  can  be  made  predominant,  it  will  again  verify  the  adage  that 
"in  union  there  is  strength." 

Regretting  my  inability  to  accept  your  cordial  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  wishing  your  organization  every  success,  I  am, 
with  kind  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  DALE  BENSON,  President. 


Alton,  Ills.,  February  7,  1898. 
R.  W.  Osborn,  President,  San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir:— 

Mr.  Cofran  has  forwarded  to  me  your  telegram  asking  me  to  address 
a  short  letter  for  the  annual  meeting  on  the  15th  regarding  national  insur- 
ance legislation. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  good  physical  condition,  and  conse- 
quently feel  hardly  able  to  write  an  exhaustive  letter  upon  the  topic 
referred  to.  I  will,  however,  say  in  brief,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  have 
inaugurated  a  national  insurance  bureau  for  the  supervision  of  the  business 
of  the  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States,  this  bureau  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  national  government  and  to  supercede  and  take  the 
place  absolutely  of  the  present  State  departments,  it  would   be  a  great 
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boon,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  can  ever  be  done.  The 
States  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights  and  would  be  very  reluctant,  and 
probably  would  refuse  to  accept  such  a  change.  The  State  rights,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  different  commonwealths,  would  be  invaded  by  this  change. 
State  pride  would  prompt  a  vigorous  and  strong  resistance  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  change  of  this  kind.  Again,  the  insurance  departments  have 
become  places  for  politicians.  This  would  be  another  strong  reason  for  the 
opposition  for  the  change  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  Piatt  bill. 

These  departments  have  also  become  the  means  of  securing  an  income 
for  the  State.  It  used  to  be  understood  that  the  departments  were  to  only 
charge  such  fees  as  would  make  the  department  self-supporting;  now  they 
are  made  a  means  of  revenue  to  the  State  without  regard  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining. 

Had  we  a  national  insurance  bureau  I  really  believe  we  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  little  petty,  tyrannical  exactions  and  rulings  of  the  officials 
who  now  occupy  the  different  departments  of  insurance  in  the  several 
States. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  write  you  a  longer  dissertation  on  this 
matter,  and  expressing  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  do  this,  and  with 
kind  wishes  for  your  Association, 

I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  L.  CHASE. 

Chicago,  February  9,  L898. 

R.    W.   Osborn,  Esq.,  President  Fire  Underwriters1  Association  of   the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

My  Dear  Sir: — 

One  of  your  always  valued  favors,  that  of  the  4th  inst,  asks  of  me  for 
your  22nd  meeting,  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Kinship.  This  is  delightful! 
"  The  Father  of  the  Flock  "  is  on  record  as  saying  that  the  once  "  glorious 
climate  of  California"  had  greatly  changed  of  late  years,  because  so  many 
Yankees  had  come  to  the  State.  That,  in  spite  of  such  provocation,  you 
should  yet  recognize  our  common  humanity,  shows  that  some  of  the  old 
climate  still  lingers  in  your  souls. 

Mere  kinship,  however,  is  not  always  a  consolation,  as  the  young  fellow 
found  whose  best  girl  promised  to  be  a  sister  to  him.  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  a  first  cousin  that  he  did  not  like,  wished  that  he  were  a  cousin  once  re- 
moved. And  you,  dear  friends,  who  of  late  have  seen  some  Eastern  clouds 
crossing  your  erstwhile  peaceful  Sierras,  have  learned,  perhaps,  with 
chastened  spirits  to  love  and  admire  your  mothers-in-law  in  the  wish  that 
each  of  your  Chicago  kinsmen  were  a  step-farther.    But  such  relations  can- 
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not  always  last.  Injustice  was  done  you  by  your  Eastern  brethren  during 
your  long  war.  Scanning  your  scanty  returns,  they  quoted  Solomon  to  you. 
"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  when  you  were  fortunate  if  you  were  not 
on  your  way  to  the  uncle.  However,  if  adversity  should  come  to  us 
all,  as  it  may  do,  and  we  have  nothing  else  to  pledge,  we  can  at  least 
pledge  each  other's  health,  as  I  do  yours,  in  all  loyalty  and  love. 

I  believe  in  kinship.  When  I  visited  San  Diego  a  few  months  ago,  I 
went  to  the  museum  down  by  the  sea,  and  passing  through  its  aisles  saw 
many  curious  casts  of  pre-historic  reptiles,  beasts  and  birds,  each  armed  for 
carnage  with  "ravening  tooth  and  claw,"  swept  at  last  from  earth  to  make 
way  for  "the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills."  Nature  is  wonderful.  The 
savagery  of  earth  she  changes  into  that  marble,  from  which  awaken  her 
sleeping  galateas.  He  who  recognizes  no  kinship  in  business  will  some  day 
be  quarried  as  a  curiosity  for  that  museum  of  morals  on  whose  dome  will 
fall  the  light  of  other  ages.  In  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest  "  there  will  be 
neither  fangs  nor  claws.  In  this  hope  and  belief,  I  send  you  this  greeting 
from  the  middle  west. 

"For  a'  that  and  a'  that 
Is  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 
And  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 
And  I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  S.  CHARD. 

The  President — You  will  remember  that  Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Cofran 
was  made  an«  honorary  member  of  the  Association.  In  response  to 
the  notification  of  the  Secretary,  the  latter  is  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
which  he  will  read  to  you. 

The  Secretary  then  read  Mr.  Cofran 's  telegram: 

(Telegram:) 

Chicago,  February  15,  1898. 

Calvert  Meade,  Secretary  Fire  Underwriters'1  Association   of   the   Pacific,    San 

Francisco. 

Please  present  my  compliments  to  the  Association  and  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  great  honor  shown  me  in  placing  my  name  on  the  list  of  hon- 
orary membership.  While  my  record  does  not  entitle  me  to  this  distinc- 
tion, my  gratitude  is  none   the  less   sincere.     Long  may  the  Association's 

banner  wave. 

J.  W.  G.  COFRAN, 
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An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  1:30  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  President — We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening-  to  a 
paper,  "Our  Duty  to  the  State,"  by  Judge  Ostrander,  of  Chicago, 
who,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  with  us.  The  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  H.  McDonald  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  read  the  paper  of  Judge  D.  Ostrander,  "Our 
Duty  to  the  State." 

[Mr.  Ostrander 's  paper  was  read  in  the  usual  course  and  passed 
into  the  printer's  hands  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Proceedings,  but 
the  time  necessary  for  this  proved  disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Ostran- 
der, as  his  paper  was  to  form  a  part  of  a  book  now  being  published. 
In  view  of  the  demand  of  his  publishers  for  manuscript,  he  made  a 
request  that  the  paper  be  forwarded  to  him,  and  consequently 
omitted  from  the  Proceedings.  The  executive  committee  consented, 
adding  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the  paper  would  not  form  part 
of  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

This  explanation  is  made,  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ostrander 's 
paper  may  be  understood.] 

The  President— The  next  paper  is  on  the  subject  of  "Garnish- 
ments, "  by  W.  S.  Goodfellow.  Pressure  of  business  has  made  it 
impossible  for  Mr.  Goodfellow  to  attend  our  meeting  to-day,  and  the 
paper  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary.  Before  he  proceeds  with  the 
reading,   however,    I    have    cards    on    my    desk    of    some  visitors 
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whom  I  wish  to  announce  as  guests  of  the  Association:  Mr.  Leon 
Rosenblatt,  Mr.  J.  Harvey  O'Bryan,  Mr.  A.  W.  Whitmer,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Mr.  F.  J.  Burns,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  Mr.  John 
C.  Dornin,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  Mr.  Homer  E.  Osborn,  of 
San  Francisco. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  will  be  glad  to  extend  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  all  of  our  guests. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  paper  on  "Garnishments,"  by  W. 
S.  Goodfellow,  as  follows: 

GARNISHMENTS. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific;  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association: 

Having  been  requested  to  contribute  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  attach- 
ments, and  my  various  protests  against  so  doing  having  been  overruled,  I 
write  the  following : 

By  the  laws  of  this  State  a  writ  of  attachment  may  be  issued  upon  the 
request  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  upon  contract  for  the  direct  payment 
of  money  where  the  plaintiff's  claim  is  not  secured  by  mortgage  or  lien  upon 
real  or  personal  property,  or  pledge  of  personal  property,  or  in  actions  upon 
contract  where  the  defendant  is  a  non-resident  of  the  State. 

Under  a  writ  of  attachment  tangible  property  of  the  defendant  is  taken 
into  possession  by  the  Sheriff.  Debts  owing  to  the  defendant  by  a  third 
person  are  levied  upon  by  serving  upon  such  third  person  a  copy  of  the  writ 
of  attachment  with  a  notice  that  the  debts,  credits,  etc.,  are  thereby  at- 
tached.    This  process  last  referred  to  is  generally  termed  "garnishment." 

Fire  insurance  companies  very  frequently  come  into  contact  with  the 
attachment  laws  of  the  several  States. 

When  a  merchant  sustains  a  heavy  loss  by  fire,  his  credit  becomes  im- 
paired and  his  creditors  resort  to  the  process  of  attachment.  I  know  that 
some  insurance  men  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  reverse  this  order  of  events 
and  to  say  that  the  merchant's  credit  becomes  impaired  first,  and  that  the 
loss  by  fire  occurs  afterwards.  In  either  event  the  company  is  liable  to  be 
served  with  a  number  of  garnishments.  Frequently  the  insured  makes  as- 
signments of  the  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  or  gives  orders  upon  the  insurance 
company.  It  behooves  the  insurance  company  to  be  advised  of  the  relative 
rights  of  these  attaching  creditors  and  holders  of  assignments,  for  in  case 
of  making  a  mistake  it  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  same  money  twice 
over.     The  subject  of  "  garnishments  "  is  therefore  one  of  the  highest  im- 
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portance,  and  yet,  although  recurring  very  frequently,  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject is  quite  complex  and  uncertain. 

Generally  all  policies  provide  for  proofs  of  loss  being  furnished,  including 
a  magistrate's  certificate,  etc.,  and  the  loss  is  payable  sixty  days  after 
compliance  of  the  insured  with  those  conditions.  Some  policies  further  pro- 
vide that  the  company,  instead  of  paying  the  loss,  may  rebuild  and  restore 
the  property  to  its  original  condition. 

The  first  question  is,  When  is  the  debt  from  the  insurance  company  to 
the  insured  subject  to  be  attached?  In  this  State  there  are  decisions 
which,  if  read  literally,  go  to  the  effect  that  an  attachment  is  not  valid  un- 
less at  the  moment  of  service,  the  company  is  indebted  to  the  insured  in 
such  manner  that  an  action  at  law  might  immediately  be  commenced  by  the 
insured  against  the  company.  If  this  be  so  it  would  appear  that  an  attach- 
ment is  not  valid  if  levied  within  the  sixty  days.  In  other  States,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  if  the  debt  be  existing  and  be  pay- 
able absolutely,  although  at  a  future  day  a  valid  attachment  may  be  levied. 
This  question  is  one  of  those  not  yet  passed  upon  by  the  supreme  court, 
and  one  of  those  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  involving  uncertainty. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  until  the  proofs  of  loss  have  been  fur- 
nished and  the  insured  has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  policies  on 
his  part,  the  debt  is  not  payable  absolutely  but  is  contingent,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  attachment.  As  you  know,  the  custom  is  to  serve  attachments  im- 
mediately after  the  fire  without  waiting  for  proofs  of  loss  or  compliance 
with  other  conditions  by  the  insured,  and  I  believe  the  practice  in  such 
cases  is  for  the  insurance  companies  to  treat  such  attachments  as  valid. 

A  further  complication  arises  in  that  the  companies  have  agents  carry- 
ing on  business  on  their  behalf  in  other  States.  The  companies,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  such  other  States,  have  stipulated  that  service  of 
process  may  be  made  upon  their  agents  with  like  effect  as  if  served  upon 
the  companies'  officers.  Frequently  persons  sustaining  loss  by  fire  in  this 
State  have  creditors  in  other  States  who  commence  suits  in  their  own 
courts  and  serve  garnishments  upon  the  local  agents  of  the  companies.  At 
the  same  time  suits  are  commenced  in  this  State  and  garnishments  served 
upon  the  agent  here. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  much  conflict  of  authority  as  to  whether  the 
foreign  garnishments  are  valid  at  all  or  not.  The  court  of  appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  determined  that  an  action  may  be  maintained 
against  a  company  incorporated  in  that  State  by  a  resident  of  that  State, 
and  a  recovery  in  full  be  had  against  the  insurance  company,  although 
suit  may  have  been  commenced  against  the  insured  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  valid  writ  of  attachment  been  served  upon  the  company's 
agent  there.  The  decision  was  rendered  upon  the  theory  that  the  debt 
was  one  existing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  company  was  incor- 
porated and  had  its  domicile,  and  had  no  existence  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    That  if  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  were   to  the  contrary  they 
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would  not  be  given  effect  by  the  courts  of  New  York  as  against  one  of 
its  own  citizens.  It  was  not  denied  that  the  courts  of  Massachusetts 
might  enforce  their  laws  and  compel  the  insurance  company  to  pay  in  that 
State,  and  upon  a  mild  protest  upon  the  part  of  the  insurance  company 
that  in  this  manner  it  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  loss  twice,  the  court  of 
appeals  simply  answered  that  this  resulted  from  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
insurance  company  in  subjecting  itself  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  attachment  in  the  other  State,  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  and  other  courts  of  great  dignity, 
that  a  garnishment  served  in  another  State  on  the  local  agent  there  is 
valid  and  binding  upon  the  company,  and  that  different  garnishments  of 
the  same  debt  may  be  made  in  different  States  by  service  upon  the  several 
local  agents.  As  between  garnishments  served  in  the  same  State,  those 
first  in  time  are  first  in  right,  but  as  between  garnishments  served  in 
different  States  the  rule  seems  to  be,  that  that  creditor  who  can  first  re- 
cover judgment  and  enforce  collection  of  his  demand  is  to  be  preferred ; 
that  the  insurance  company  may  then  plead  as  [against  the  others,  that  it 
has  already  paid  the  debt. 

These  appear  to  me  at  the  present  writing,  and  as  the  result  of  such 
opportunity  as  I  have  had  to  give  the  matter  consideration,  to  be  the  salient 
points  in  the  law  of  attachments  as  affecting  insurance  companies.  You 
will  probably  form  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  matter  is  involved  in 
uncertainty  and  perplexity,  and  in  that  conclusion  I  concur  in  advance. 
Some  times  the  situation  is  such  that  the  insurance  company  cannot  safely 
make  payment  to  any  one  or  more  of  conflicting  claimants.  In  such  case  the 
remedy  when  it  is  available  (which  in  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  times)  is  to  com- 
mence an  action  in  the  form  of  interpleader  against  the  various  claimants, 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  loss  into  court  and  require  them  to  litigate  their 
demands  as  between  themselves. 

All  of  which  is  now  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

The  President — Is  there  any  comment  to  be  made  upon  the  paper 
just  read?    If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  now. 

I  would  like  to  announce  the  reception  of  the  cards  of  three  more 
visitors,  whom  I  am  glad  to  welcome:  Mr.  James  H.  Flanagan,  of 
Marshfield,  Oregon,  Mr.  D.  C.  Reed,  of  San  Diego,  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wilkinson,  of  Stockton. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Amos  Sewell,  entitled 
"The  Agnostic  Elements  of  Underwriting." 

Mr.  Sewell  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows: 
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THE  AGNOSTIC  ELEMENTS  OF  UNDERWRITING. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  title  of  this  paper  suggests  something  deep;  it  sounds  big.  The 
subject  I  believe  will  admit  of  much  discussion  and  is  worthy  the  steel  of 
the  best  of  us.  I  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  it  deeply,  however,  but  to  write 
of  only  a  few  of  the  agnostic  features  of  our  business  as  they  appear  to  me. 

Managers  spend  their  time,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  trying  to 
guess  which  of  the  risks  they  have  written  are  going  to  burn.  The  best 
guesser  makes  the  most  money  for  his  company.  There  are  conditions  to 
which  an  insurance  man's  eye  and  instinct  are  trained  which  aid  him  in  a 
measure  in  guessing,  but  he  can  never  know  where  the  next  fire  will  occur 
even  though  he  has  live  agencies  at  Red  Bluff  and  Bakersfield. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  assume  ignorance  of  some  conditions  that  we 
have  as  a  matter  of  fact  solved.  For  instance  :  we  know  that  we  will  lose 
money  on  certain  classes  of  risks  and  in  certain  portions  of  our  field,  but  we 
go  right  along  just  as  though  we  didn't  know  it,  and  have  recently  reduced 
rates  on  the  greatest  of  all  classes  on  which  we  have  been  losing  money.  We 
appear  to  lack  the  courage  to  raise  the  rate  on  a  class  which  has  proven  a 
source  of  loss  to  us.  Do  we  not  know  that  wood  working  establishments 
have  a  loss  record  of  over  three  hundred  per  cent,  but  do  we  not  continue 
writing  them  at  the  same  old  rate  ?  We  should  call  a  halt  on  such  practice  ! 
But  don't  put  these  losing  classes  on  a  prohibited  list!  You  must  not 
have  such  a  list,  but  write  anything  if  you  get  your  rate  !  If  you  can't  get 
your  rate,  you  don't  have  to  write  it.  Let  the  other  fellow  lose  his  money 
on  it !  Insurance  premiums,  like  water,  leave  the  high  and  accumulate  in 
the  low  places.  If  my  rate  on  woodworkers  is  10  and  yours  3>£,  it  don't 
follow  that  you  will  get  three  of  them  and  I  one.  You  will  get  all.  I 
should  not  prohibit  your  risk,  I  should  prohibit  your  rate.  If  you  discover 
that  you  are  losing  money  on  woodworkers,  you  should  raise  your  rate  to 
mine,  then  we  can  both  hold  our  jobs.  That  old  frayed-out  list  of  pro- 
hibited risks  makes  me  tired.  Why  don't  you  relegate  it  to  the  treasure 
bag  where  it  belongs  ?  Keep  up  with  the  times,  and  formulate  a  list  of 
prohibited  rates  instead.  You  suspend  your  prohibited  list  during  rate 
wars,  but  of  course  that  is  only  to  show  the  public  that  you  are  a  "good 
thing." 

Suppose  you  go  to  an  outfitting  store  to  lay  in  your  Klondike  supplies,  you 
will  want  a  pair  of  muckalucks.  After  you  have  purchased  all  the  bacon 
and  beans  and  prunes  3tou  need,  you  request  the  attendant  to  show  you 
some  muckalucks.  "Can't  do  it,"  says  he,  "they  are  on  our  prohibited 
list !"  If  you  have  the  temerity  to  ask  why,  he  probably  cannot  or  will  not 
tell  you ;  so  you  go  to  a  similar  establishment  across  the  street  and  are  some- 
what surprised  to  find  that  there  they  make  a  specialty  of  muckalucks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  merchandise  business, 
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but  they  do  in  the  insurance  business.  Why  ?  Because  every  merchant 
makes  his  own  price,  and  every  insurance  company  does  not.  In  the  pre- 
historic stages  of  fire  insurance,  some  one  devised  a  tariff  schedule  and  a 
prohibited  list.  We  adopted  them  as  we  did  the  law  of  the  prophets,  and 
have  followed  them  pretty  closely  ever  since. 

I  never  purchased  a  pool  ticket  on  a  horse  race  from  a  so-called  book- 
maker in  my  life,  but  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  any  two  of 
these  bookmakers  to  post  the  same  odds  on  the  same  horse.  One  of  the 
horses  will  win  the  race  as  sure  as  one  of  our  special  hazards  will  burn.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  bookmaking  and  fire  insurance  were  something 
alike  as  to  uncertain  element  of  profit. 

I  do  not  know  how  true  this  may  be.  The  honorable  insurance  commis- 
sioner appears  to  hold  the  same  views  of  our  business  that  the  supervisors 
do  that  of  the  pool-sellers. 

1  recently  expressed  my  anti-prohibited  list  views  to  a  friend.  A  real 
insurance  man,  one  of  the  top  notchers,  and  up  in  the  classics  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  said:  "I  was  a  prater  of  false  prophecies,  and  wore  a  number 
5  hat  and  a  10  shoe."  "You  are  one  of  these  cranks"  he  said,  "that  want 
to  alter  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  upset  the  commercial  system? 
and  call  mass  meetings  to  discuss  civil  abuses.  When  are  you  going  to 
organize  a  mutual  fire  company  ?"  I  told  him  I  had  gathered  my  views 
from  the  practice  of  insurance,  not  the  discussion  of  it,  and  as  to  organizing 
a  mutual  company,  I  had  no  such  desire;  that  my  plan  threatens  the  sol- 
vency of  property  owners,  more  than  it  does  the  insurance  corporations. 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  says  he,  "I  will  see  that  the  insurance 
companies  erect  a  monument  of  jackass  skulls  to  your  memory  when  you 
die."     Told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  a  needless  expense. 

The  "agnostic  elements"  of  our  business  appear  to  gather  around  the 
rate.  The  rate  is  the  central  figure,  and,  try  as  I  will,  I  cannot  get  away 
from  it.  It  is  the  key-note  of  the  situation.  If  we  can  only  learn  to  tune 
our  instruments  up  to  that  key  note,  we  will  play  an  air  that  will  gladden 
tho  hearts  of  our  officers  and  stockholders.  We  haven't  learned  this  yet. 
but  we  surely  will.  Some  of  our  strings  are  pitched  too  high,  others  too 
low.  We  cannot  get  harmony  until  we  properly  adjust  them,  following  out 
this  assimilation.  It  may  be  noticed  that  each  member  of  an  orchestra 
tunes  his  own  instrument.  They  don't  leave  it  all  to  the  master  of  the 
bass  drum,  and  then  decline  to  play  if  some  of  the  fiddles  are  not  tuned  to 
suit  them.  The  profits  on  frame  buildings  and  contents,  are  paying  the 
losses  on  bricks  and  contents.  Our  rate  is  not  properly  balanced.  Deprive 
us  of  the  revenue  received  from  frame  buildings  and  contents,  dwellings 
excepted,  and  our  loss  ratio  would  go  up  like  the  mercury  in  June  at 
Fresno. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  California  fire  department  towns,  where  redwood 
is  used  for  building  purposes.     The  rate  on  a  row  of  frames  is  from  five  to 
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seven  times  that  on  a  row  of  bricks,  and  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
hazard.  We  are  not  getting  a  sufficient  rate  for  dwellings  and  will  lose 
money  on  them. 

The  subject  of  fire  resistance  construction  is  one  that  has  been  threshed 
and  rethreshed  by  bodies  of  insurance  men  all  over  the  wrorld.  Assisted  by 
municipal  requirements  they  appear  to  have  accomplished  their  purpose  in 
some  of  the  European  countries,  but  here  in  California  they  are  erecting  a 
lot  of  balloon  buildings  with  an  eye  for  outward  appearance  and  inward  con- 
venience only.  What  do  they  care  for  fire  resistance  qualities  when  they 
can  call  at  any  time  at  one  of  our  offices  and  insure  their  fire  traps  for  every 
dollar  they  cost  at  a  rate  of  80  cents  a  hundred?  Just  soak  these  fellows  a 
few  times  in  the  financial  solar  plexus  wTith  your  rate !  That's  the  only 
thing  that  will  bring  them  to  time  !  High  insurance  rates  create  good  fire 
departments  and  increased  building  regulations,  while  low  rates  produce 
just  the  opposite  effect. 

What  a  magnificent  fire  department  San  Francisco  would  have  if  the 
insurance  companies  should  retire  from  California !  Multiply  your  rate  on 
wood  workers  by  three  and  see  how  quickly  they  would  begin  to  clean  up 
and  improve  those  old  planing  mills  and  box  factories  south  of  Market  street ! 
As  they  are  now,  your  special  agent  whom  you  send  down  there  to  inspect 
is  afraid  to  enter  for  fear  of  being  roasted  alive  in  one  of  those  black  holes 
of  Calcutta ! 

The  adjusting  of  losses  is  a  very  large  part  of  our  business.  It  isn't  so 
hard  to  adjust  them  as  it  is  to  pay  them,  but  the  agnostic  element  is  more 
concerned  in  the  adjustment.  How  did  the  fire  originate?  This  is  a  knotty 
question !  In  a  few  cases  we  can  ascertain  to  a  certainty,  and  with  what 
comfort  we  proceed  to  measure  the  damage  when  we  know  that  it  was  by 
accidental  means!  How  difficult  it  is  though  to  begin  and  how  cautiously 
we  proceed  in  cases  when  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  form  a  theory 
as  to  the  origin  of  fire  !  Our  companies  have  grown  tired  of  that  old  phrase, 
"  cause  unknown."     They  want  us  to  find  out  how  it  occurred. 

A  special  agent  and  adjuster  at  times  occupies  a  delicate  position  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  One  of  our  companies  recently  suspecting  a  moral  or  hidden 
physical  hazard  on  a  certain  class,  sent  its  special  agent  to  investigate  and 
inspect  its  risks  of  this  class  in  one  of  the  central  counties.  The  special 
spent  a  day  in  looking  up  the  financial  standing  of  the  several  assureds— ex- 
amining the  county  records  for  chattel  and  realty  mortgages,  etc.  The 
next  day  he  selected  one  risk  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  and  thoroughly  inspected 
it.  The  owner  cheerfully  showed  him  through  the  premises,  and  spent 
several  hours  in  relating  the  details  of  his  business.  The  building  was  new 
and  entirely  detached— was  insured  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  cost,  and 
contents  for  less  than  one-half  their  market  value  as  established  by  good 
authorities.  The  premises  were  spick  and  span  as  the  deck  of  a  war  ship, 
and  the  assured  had  honesty  stamped  all  over  him.     The  special  reported 
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favorably  on  the  risk,  and  told  his  manager  that  it  was  like  finding  money 
to  write  it.  Couldn't  burn  it  without  using  a  bale  of  hay  and  a  tank  of 
gasoline.  Four  days  later  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  pile  of  ashes  ! 
It  burned  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  am  the  special  agent;  that  is 
why  I  know  all  these  particulars.  There  were  other  adjusters  on  the  loss, 
and  according  to  our  findings  the  loss  was  several  thousand  dollars  more 
than  the  insurance.  The  claimant  had  another  building  of  the  same  kind 
on  his  premises— an  old  one.  Our  agent  in  the  meantime  had  written  it, 
and  I  told  the  assured  I  intended  to  cancel  it.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  u  you  need 
not  fear  that  one  !  "  But  I  did  fear  it.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  he  meant 
by  that?  The  origin  of  this  fire  and  the  meaning  of  that  remark  are  agnos- 
tics so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  going  to  give  the  boys  a  problem  in  apportionment 
on  which  they  can  put  in  a  dull  evening  or  two  and  then  compare  results. 
It  was  developed  by  a  recent  loss  in  which  I  was  employed,  and  I  quote 
exact  figures  as  they  appear  in  statement  of  loss.  The  problem  savors  of 
agnostics : 

Co.  A— insured  $3,000  on  wine,  vintage  of  1897.  In  case  of  loss,  claim 
on  any  one  gallon  not  to  exceed  10  cents. 

Co.  B— insured  $4,000  on  40,000  gallons 'of  wine.  Incase  of  loss,  claim 
not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Co.  C — insured  $3,750  on  35,000  gallons  of  wine,  vintage  of  1896.  In  case 
of  loss,  claim  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Co.  D— insured  $1,500  on  10,000  gallons  of  wine,  vintage  of  1893.  In  case 
of  loss,  claim  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  gallon. 

No  permit  of  other  insurance  on  any  policy. 

There  were  98,200  gallons  of  wine  on  hand — 36,401  gallons  of  '96  vintage, 
and  61,799  of '97  vintage!  69,057  gallons  were  saved  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion, of  which  22,317  were  '96  vintage,  and  46,740  '97  vintage  ! 

By  agreement  with  claimant,  the  damage  on  wine  saved  was  fixed  at 
llj^  cents  on  vintage  of  '96,  and  '3%  cents  on  that  of  '97. 

How  much  is  the  insurance  loss,  and  what  does  each  company  pay ! 

I  do  not  know  how  to  apportion  this  loss,  but  if  any  adjuster  feels  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  matter  to  inquire,  I  will  tell  him  how  I  did  apportion  it 

AMOS.  F.  SEWELL. 


Note:- 

The  absence  of  discussion  may  be  a  noticeable  feature  at  these  proceed- 
ings. The  Association  was  unable  to  hold  the  morning  session  of  the 
opening  day  owing  to  a  meeting  of  the  Board  occupying  the  assembly  room ; 
therefore  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  that  afternoon.  The 
extent  of  the  program  necessitated  prompt  disposal  of  business,  and  the 
president  was  therefore  compelled  to  keep  the  papers  moving  to  complete 
the  reading  of  all  within  the  two  days. 
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The  President — Mr.  Sewell  has  surely  touched  upon  some  things 
about  which  we  do  not  know.  As  extensive  as  is  this  subject,  some 
member  can  probably  suggest  something  as  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  Reports  of  Committees. 
If  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address,  is  here 
with  his  report,  we  will  hear  from  him  now. 

Mr.  Lowden,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  President's 
Report,  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of    the  Fire  Underwriters'1   Association  of    the 
Pacific. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  President's  address  regret  that  the  time  for  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant matters  contained  therein  does  not  permit  a  more  extended  review 
than  we  are  able  to  make.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  very  briefly  re- 
fer to  the  more  prominent  suggestions  contained  in  his  address,  which  we 
submit  as  follows : 


We  agree  with  the  President  on  the  general  proposition  that  the  Library 
Committee  should  be  furnished  with  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  library 
in  first-class  condition,  and  that  all  new  publications  of  a  valuable  nature  re- 
garding our  business  should  be  provided  promptly ;  but  we  cannot  recom- 
mend that  the  Library  Committee  should  have  a  free  hand  in  expending  the 
money  of  the  Association  for  this  purpose.  We  would  recommend,  however, 
that  when  the  Library  Committee  think  it  necessary  to  spend  any  amount 
in  excess  of  $25  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  for  approval.  This  plan  we  think  would  accomplish 
the  object  and  still  retain  the  control  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers. 

REINSURANCE   CLAUSE. 

The  question  of  adopting  a  uniform  clause  has  been  before  this  Associa- 
tion for  several  years  and  we  may  refer  to  the  report  of  the  last  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge.    At  the  annual  meeting  last  year,  the  commit- 
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tee  appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  reported  their  inability  to  formulate 
a  clause  which  would  be  acceptable  to  even  a  majority  of  the  managers  on 
the  Coast.  This  committee  gave  the  matter  exhaustive  consideration  and 
their  conclusion  was  that  nothing  could  be  done  by  this  Association  in  the 
way  of  securing  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  underwriters  of  the  Coast  to 
any  particularly  worded  clause.  The  committee  after  making  its  report 
asked  to  be  discharged,  and  we  believe  that  any  further  efforts  in  this 
direction  would  be  time  wasted,  although  we  regret  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  secure  co-operation.  The  history  of  the  attempt  of  the  Association 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  reinsurance  clause  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Association  is  educational  in  its  purpose  and  not  reformatory.  We  earnestly 
believe,  however,  that  reforms  will  naturally   follow  education. 

ADJUSTING  PROBLEMS. 

We  look  with  considerable  favor  on  the  suggestion  made  under  this  head 
and  would  recommend  that  the  incoming  President  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Association  who  shall  formulate  problems 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  these  problems  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Association  for  solution.  This  committee  should  have  authority  to  spend 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  make  the  plan  successful.  When  the  so- 
lutions of  the  problems  are  received  by  the  committee,  they  should  be  re- 
tained on  file  for  examination  by  such  members  as  may  be  interested 
therein,  and  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  published  by  the 
committee  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members.  We  think  that  a  great 
number  of  the  younger  members  of  this  Association  would  receive  much 
benefit  from  such  a  proceeding  and  we  would  heartily  recommend  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  carry  out  the  object. 

OILS  AND  GASES. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  this  Association  to 
do  more  than  recommend  to  our  own  members  the  necessity  of  being  well 
informed  regarding  all  the  recent  methods  and  materials  used  for  producing 
light  and  heat,  but  so  far  as  our  privilege  extends  we  do  not  consider  that 
we  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  municipal  control  of  these  matters  nor 
with  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  in  placing  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  inflammable  substances. 

LEGISLATION. 

At  the  present  juncture  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  make  any 
recommendations  under  this  head.  We  feel  that  it  is  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance, both  to  this  Association  and  to  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  that 
nothing  should  be  said  which  will  in  any  way  invite  discussion  or  public 
criticism,  or  unnecessarily  call  attention  to  the  present  situation.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  members  of  this  Association  should  fully  inform 
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themselves  regarding"  the  laws  of  the  different  States  where  they  are 
located,  and  be  able  to  explain  to  the  local  agents  and  public  generally,  the 
true  situation  of  affairs.  The  members  should  be  in  a  position  to  counteract 
false  impressions,  and  to  maintain  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  that 
the  companies  are  anxious  and  willing  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
which  they  operate  when  these  laws  are  properly  construed  by  the  proper 
officials. 

KNAPSACK. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  we  approve  of  the  recommendation 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  incoming  President  to  edit  the 
Knapsack  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  that  all  the  articles 
contained  therein  be  published  in  a  single  volume,  that  each  member  of  the 
Association  receive  a  copy  free  of  charge,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of. 
copies  be  published  to  meet  any  extra  demand  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  believe  that  we  have  the  hearty  support  of  every  member  of 
the  Association  in  this  recommendation,  aod  will  be  glad  to  see  it  carried 
out.  We  cannot,  however,  recommend  that  the  funds  of  the  Association  be 
used  to  re-issue  the  proceedings  of  18S3,  as  we  believe  that  it  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent.  We  do  not  think  that  the  money  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  expended  to  furnish  copies  of  the  proceedings,  to  members 
who  have  been  either  careless  or  unfortunate  in  retaining  them,  or  who 
were  not  members  at  the  time  the  proceedings  were  published. 

We  regret  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  too  limited  to  permit  us 
to  give  fuller  consideration  to  many  other  valuable  suggestions  in  the 
President's  address,  and  would  ask  that  your  Committee  may  be  permttied 
to  add  to  this  report  such  additional  recommendations  as  may  be  thought 
advisable. 

W.  H.  LOWDEN, 
WHITNEY  PALACHE, 
Wm.  H.  BAGLEY, 
J.  L.  FULLER, 

Committee. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Edwards,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Mason 
Kinne,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein. 

The  President — The  Committee  on  the  Report  of  the  Library 
Committee  is  of  course  unable  to  respond,  owing-  to  the  non-com- 
pletion of  the  Library  Committee's  Report.     Therefore,  if  there   be 
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no  objection,  the  Committee  of  Recommendation  on  said  report  will 
be  permitted  to  make  its  report  in  due  time,  and  enter  same  in  the 
proceedings.  We  cannot,  of  course,  adopt  it  at  this  time:  that  can 
be  left  until  the  next  quarterly  or  semi-annual  meeting-  of  the 
Association. 

We  will  now   listen  to  the  reading  of  the  "Knapsack,"   by  the 
editor,  Mr.  George  P.  Grant. 


CALIFORNIA    KNAPSACK. 
Vol..  XXII.  February  16,  1898.  Xo.   1. 

Mr.  Grant — It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  say  that  the  papers  I  read 
are  not  entirely  on  the  subject  of  insurance.  Mr.  Mies,  who  usually 
writes  the  "Knapsack,"  has  been  away  a  great  deal  this  year,  and 
contributions  being  few?  I  was  obliged  to  write  something  myself. 
I  read  what  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Niles,  and  he  said  he  thought  he 
had  seen  most  of  it  in  print.  I  said,  "Oh,  no,  no,  no."  "Well," 
he  said,  "some  of  it." 

HOW  TO  WORRY. 

If  you  are  that  kind  of  a  man,  you  can  make  it  a  safe  rule  in  business 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small  amount  of  worry.  Do  your  worrying1  on  a 
large  scale.  By  wholesale— as  it  were.  A  man  who  only  worries  a  little  is 
doing  practically  no  worrying  at  all,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  long,  sleep- 
less night  is  denied  him.  Neither  does  he  know  the  sensation  of  a  moist 
palm,  or  a  cold  mouth,  void  of  saliva.  To  be  a  good  first-class  worrier  re- 
quires long  practice  and  constant  effort.  No  trifle  is  too  small  for  attention, 
and  if  you  can  learn  to  worry  on  two  separate  subjects  at  once,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  subdivisions  in  the  subjects,  you  have  climbed  pretty  near 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  there  is  room  at  the  top  for  the  ambitious 
climber.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  person  with  a  large  capacity  for 
worry  knows  what  to  worry  about.  Such  a  person  is  to  be  commiserated, 
and  the  few  hints  here  given  may  perhaps  save  such  a  one  from  the  evil 
effect  of  contentment  and  help  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on  the  subject  until 
the  state  of  acute  unrest,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  true  worry  student,  is 
really  his  own. 
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If  your  superior  officer  speaks  approvingly  of  your  work,  worry !  He 
may  have  a  hidden  meaning  which  you  cannot  fathom;  a  long,  wakeful 
night  is  excellent  discipline  at  such  a  time.  If  you  receive  an  official  com- 
munication couched  in  excellent  English  and  reading  like  a  book,  worry ! 
It  may  be  a  bad  sign  and  there  may  be  something  "between  the  lines;" 
you  had  better  give  two  days  to  this  case.  If  by  the  21st  of  the  month  no 
fires  have  been  reported,  worry !  It  is  an  evil  omen  and  may  portend 
great  disaster ;  as  each  day  goes  by  worry  more  and  more.  When  a  good 
fat  loss  occurs,  beware!  Be  on  your  guard!  The  excitement  of  the  adjust- 
ment will  take  your  attention  for  awhile,  and  you  may  not  remember  to 
worry.  When  traveling  on  business,  if  the  train  meets  with  an  accident — 
after  you  have  left  it— worry  over  what  might  have  been !  Not  that  you 
might  have  lost  your  life;  that  is  nothing;  but  because  of  the  annoyance 
which  might  have  happened  the  office. 

Is  it  some  time  since  you  have  had  the  services  of  a  physician;  let  that 
fact  furnish  food  for  your  ambition.  It  means  something !  Possibly  some- 
thing dreadful !    Worry  !  ! 

Do  not,  however,  be  so  foolish  as  to  worry  at  the  request  of  another. 
Some  jocular  people  are  always  to  be  found  who  will  put  up  a  hypothetical 
case  in  the  expectation  that  you  will  swallow  the  bait.  Beware  of  them, 
they  are  expert  at  their  alleged  fun  and  with  the  true  instinct  of  an  angler 
never  weary  of  casting  their  bait.  Such  people  have  no  worries  of  their 
own ;  some  trick  of  fortune  has  made  them  rich  in  wealth  and  power.  Do 
not  associate  with  them.  Misery  loves  miserable  company.  Never  forget 
that,  and  some  day  when  your  work  is  done,  after  your  eyes  and  ears  are 
closed  forever,  men  will  sing  your  praises  and  deliver  laudatory  speeches 
in  recounting  your  virtues,  but  you  are  past  worrying  then,  and  it  cannot 
hurt  you.   Worry  while  you  can,   my  hearers,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 


A  LOST  SHEEP. 


We  were  gathered  at  Helena  one  cold  winter  night;  the  snow  and  wind 
outside  only  gave  an  additional  sense  of  comfort  to  those  within  the  bright, 
warm,  social  room  of  the  hotel. 

"Do  you  remember  Hosey  Moward?"  said-the  speaker,  "He  traveled 
as  a  solicitor  for  the  '  Eneole '  company,  and  was  for  years  a  prominent 
factor  out  our  way ;  his  specialty  was  farm  business  and  he  dressed  and  acted 
like  a  granger ;  the  hand  of  the  elements  was  laid  heavily  over  his  outer 
garments  and  the  map  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  coffee  and  tobacco,  was 
done  on  his  shirt  front.  Of  course  you  remember  him ;  that  is,  all  of  you 
but  little  Rembrant,  over  there ;  he.  is  too  fresh  at  the  business  to  remember 
anything."  At  this  Rembrant  sniffed.  "  Well,  I  saw  Hosey  only  last  week 
and  if  it  was  not  for  his  everlasting  pluck  and  unnatural  energy  you  would 
have  said  he  wouldn't  fetch  the  price  of  old  junk.    He  was  worse  dressed 
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than  ever,  but  he  had  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  good-natured  as  a 
friendly  squirrel.  'Hello!'  I  cried.  'What  on  earth  brings  you  here  at  this 
time  of  year — farm  business? >  " 

11  Oh,  no!  No  more  insurance  for  me,  I  am  done  with  it  for  good  and 
all,"  he  said.  "  What  with  the  drop  in  commissions  and  the  wretched  col- 
lection rule  there  is  no  show  for  an  honest  solicitor  any  more.  No,  sir,  no 
insurance  for  me !  I  have  a  better  thing.  I  own  a  patent,  sir,  a  patent  on 
an  article  of  my  own  invention,  I  own  the  right  to  manufacture  in  the  whole 
United  States,  and  I  shall  sell  territorial  rights,  and  you  hear  me,  I  am 
good  as  a  millionaire  already." 

Of  course  I  congratulated  him.  "  But  tell  me,"  I  said,  "what  is  this 
valuable  invention?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  most  taking  thing  on  earth,  just  adapted  to 
suburban  and  remote  residences;  in  short,  it  is  a  movable  combination 
dining  table  and  bath  tub." 

I  was  so  shocked  that  I  could  only  stare  at  him  vacantly. 

"  Yes  sir,"  he  went  on  glibly,  "  portable  dining  table  and  bath  tub  all 
in  one,  inexpensive,  easily  adjusted,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  a  child  can 
work  it.  You  eat  your  dinner,  remove  the  dishes,  take  away  the  cloth, 
pull  aside  one  leg  and  out  comes  the  tub,  you  jump  in,  take  your  bath,  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  like  an  angel ;  in  the  morning  you  set  the  table  for  breakfast, 
and  there  you  are." 

"  But,  wait  a  minute,"  I  gasped,  "  dear  me,  how  about  the  water  in 
the  tub?" 

14  Serves  a  double  purpose,"  said  Hosey,  '•  when  you  get  ready  you  run 
it  up  to  the  back  door  and  water  the  garden.  " 

"  But,  land  sakes,  man,"  I  said,  "  do  people  eat  and  bathe  in  such  near 
proximity?  " 

"  Do  they?    Watch  'em!  "  he  said. 

I  simply  looked  at  Hosey  in  silence.    Finally,  he  broke  the  stillness. 

"  Tell  you  what  I  will  do,  old  man,  just  for  old  association  sake.  I  will 
sell  you  the  right  for  all  of  Utah.  The  insurance  business  has  gone  to  the 
bottomless  pit.  Now  I  will  let  you  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  my  combina- 
ation.     There's  a  fortune  in  it,  sure." 

u  Well,  boys,  I  nearly  fell  dead,  and  I  never  made  him  a  reply." 

The  little  party  seated  around  the  fire  at  the  hotel  in  Helena  looked  at 
each  other.  Little  Rembrant  broke  the  silence.  "What  a  fool  he  must 
be  to  think  he  can  sell  bath  tubs  in  winter,"  he  said. 

There  was  noise  enough  after  that  remark. 


He  called  on  his  friend  the  manager  the  other  day — just  a  friendly  call 
to  be  sociable— and  he  said,  "You  must  have  a  lot  of  calls  from  careless 
people  who  take  up  your  time  and  never  do  the  business  any  good."  "  Yes,  I 
do,"  said  the  manager,  "it  is  an  awful  bore,  but  my  chief  clerk  has  a  good 
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remedy ;  he  sizes  a  man  up  and  when  he  thinks  he  ought  to  go  he  tells  me  I 
am  wanted  at  the  telephone."  Just  then  the  chief  clerk  came  in  and  said, 
44  You  are  wanted  at  the  telephone,  sir." 


WHITHER  ARE  WE  DRIFTING ! 

Charles  Dickens  tells  of  a  dinner  party,  at  which  the  baby  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  child  in  arms,  was  handed  around  for  inspection.  "See  him  smile," 
said  the  fond  mother.  "The  angels  are  whispering  to  him."  The  wooden- 
faced  butler  behind  her  chair  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  say  "wind," 
and  throw  up  his  job. 


The  good  or  bad  in  anything  is  often  determined  from  the  point  of 
view. 

The  following  copy  of  a  daily  report  is  the  cause  of  these  reflections. 
The  wording  of  the  report  reads : 
"Prof.  F.  P.  Hazal. 

$500.  On  his  gas  balloon,  known  as  the  'Pride  of  the  Sky,'  while  in 
actual  service  in  the  counties  of  Marion  and  Polk,  State  of 
Oregon;  and 

$250.     On  basket  and  trapeze  suspended  from  said  balloon. 

"Permission  granted  to  make  pyrotechnic  displays,  without  prejudice 
to  this  insurance. 

"Loss,  if  any,  payable  to  the  Portland  Gas  Company,  as  their  interest 
may  appear  as  holders  of  the  first  mortgage,  and  balance,  if  any,  to  the 
Portland  Awning  and  Tent  Company. 

"This  slip  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No.  2,854,561  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  issued  to  Prof.  F.  P.  Hazal,  December  30th, 
1897.     Three  months,  $750;  rate  6  per  cent." 

When  I  first  saw  the  report  I  did  not  like  the  risk.  It  was  a  new  sub- 
ject to  me,  and  I  am  old-fashioned  and  like  to  tread  the  beaten  path.  I 
had  no  occasion  to  cancel  by  wire,  as  I  knew  by  the  morning  paper  it  was 
raining  in  Oregon.  If  I  wrote  a  letter,  I  might  say  it  was  a  risk  which 
would  not  pass  the  Board  Office,  but  here  my  eye  rested  on  the  stamp  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I  read  these  words: 
"Board  of  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  relief  granted  Jan.  3d,  1898." 
Here  was  a  chance  that  the  risk  had  some  possible  merit,  for  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  never  grants  relief  if  he  can  avoid  it.  I  looked  the  report 
over  carefully.  "While  in  actual  service,"  it  said.  Actual  service?  Act- 
ual service?  thought  I.  What  in  the  world  is  actual  service?  If  it  were 
a  dumb  brute  in  the  spring-time  I  would  know  well  enough.  Actual 
service  must  mean  during  the  time  it  serves  Prof.  Hazal  to  ascend  and 
come  down.    I  have  a  great  mind  to  ask  Tom  Van  Ness  for  an  opinion. 
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Still,  I  dislike  to  admit  my  lack  of  confidence  in  my  own  knowledge  of 
words.  "Actual  service  in  the  counties  of  Marion  and  Polk!"  Suppose 
there  is  a  high  wind  and  the  balloon  drifts  over  the  county  line?  How  is 
anyone  to  know  a  county  line  half  a  mile  from  the  ground  ?  If  this  balloon 
is  destroyed  by  fire,  Prof.  Hazal  will  never  be  able  to  prove  anything.  If 
his  body  falls  outside  the  county  of  Marion  or  Polk,  there  is  no  claim;  and 
as  Prof.  Hazal  values  his  life  quite  as  much  as  the  company  values  money, 
why,  there  is  absolutely  no  moral  hazard,  and  the  physical  hazard  is 
restricted  to  a  few  days  in  the  month,  and  the  rate  is  6  per  cent.  I  think 
possibly  I  may  accept  this  risk  as  gilt-edged  at  this  rate  of  meditation,  for 
really  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  better  it  seems.  "Permission  granted  to 
make  pyrotechnic  displays."  Suppose  a  rocket  strikes  the  balloon,  it 
means  a  total  loss ;  or  a  roman  candle,  or  a  pin-wheel,  or  a  double-headed- 
Dutchman,  why  there  is  not  rate  enough  to  be  named  for  such  a  fool  risk. 
But  stay  !  reflect  a  moment !  the  pyrotechnic  display  is  more  on  the  dead 
wall  posters  than  a  reality.  I  have  seen  the  balloon  ascensions  at  the 
park,  and  the  fireworks  are  by  day  and  only  make  smoke;  and  then,  again, 
what  is  Prof.  Hazal  about  during  the  display?  He  has  no  more  desire  to 
blow  up  the  balloon  than  the  company.  I  think  better  of  the  pyrotechnic 
display  after  this. 

"Loss,  if  any,  payable  to  the  Portland  Gas  Company,  as  their  interest 
may  appear  as  holders  of  the  first  mortgage."  That  settles  the  matter  and  I 
regret  having  wasted  so  much  time  on  the  blamed  thing.  I  will  cancel  by 
wire  after  all.  The  Portland  Gas  Company?  Why  of  course!  the  balloon  is 
filled  with  gas,  and  in  event  of  a  fire  on  the  very  first  ascension,  the  gas 
company  is  sure  of  their  pay,  after  that  there  will  be  no  trouble.  These 
aeronauts  get  a  large  sum  of  money  each  time  they  go  up  in  a  balloon,  and 
the  gas  company's  bill  cannot  be  so  very  much.  I  see  it  quite  clearly.  Prof. 
Hazal,  like  all  of  his  class,  is  improvident,  he  spends  his  money  freely,  is  a 
sort  of  king  with  the  rustic  folks,  and  is  no  doubt  a  stranger  to  Oregon,  and 
the  gas  company  and  the  tent  company  want  their  money  secured ;  but 
why  is  the  tent  company  content  with  a  second  mortgage?  That  is 
not  quite  right;  in  fact  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance.  The  answer 
to  that  is  that  the  awning  and  tent  company  built  the  balloon ;  in  fact,  it  is 
their  enterprise,  but  it  is  not  intended  the  public  shall  know  it ;  they  do  not 
care  to  let  it  go  out  that  they  are  behind  this  man  Hazal,  so  they  have 
worded  the  "loss,  if  any,"  clause  in  this  way.  Not  a  bad  plan;  in  short, 
quite  clever.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  less  objection  I  can  find  to  the  risk, 
and  yet  I  don't  just  like  it.  I  have  turned  down  two  risks  from  that  agency 
lately  and  I  am  getting  the  small  end  of  the  business  from  there.  Three 
other  companies  are  in  the  agency  and  two  of  them  have  special  agents  that 
j-ust  stuff  the  local  agent  with  things  to  eat  and  drink.  The  silver  mug  I  sent 
to  his  baby  is  six  months  old,  and  would  have  been  forgotten  if  I  had  not  put 
the  name  of  the  good  old  company  on  it  in  large  letters.  Yes,  I  must  carry 
the  risk,  but  I  will  re-insure  half  of  it.    I  don't  just  like  to  take  it  around 
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myself,  it  will  perhaps  attract  attention  and  create  suspicion.  I  will  send 
the  usual  re-insurance  clerk.  The  clerk  returned  so  quickly  I  was  sure  the 
risk  was  rejected.  No.  "Took  it  at  once  and  will  write  all  of  them  he  can 
get,"  said  the  clerk,  and  here  I  made  a  mistake.  My  own  cautious  nature 
impelled  me  to  telegraph  the  agent  to  collect  before  the  first  ascension.  The 
weather  might  clear,  the  man  might  go  up,  the  balloon  burn,  and  nobody 
from  whom  to  collect  the  premium — that  seemed  plausible  enough  and  worth 
the  price  of  the  message.  That  was  my  mistake.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
fraud  originated  by  the  local;  assisted  by  the  special,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  assistant  general  agent,  and  they  had  landed  the  "old  man,"  but  my 
friend  of  the  re-insuring  company  went  down  with  me— and  that  is  some 
consolation. 


"Father,"  said  the  happy  boy,  putting  down  his  illustrated  edition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  with  a  sigh  of  intense  satisfaction,  "Father!  what 
was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  ever  happened  to  you  in  all  your 
life?" 

"Son,"  replied  the  father,  "the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  was  the  last  fire  that  destroyed  my  store." 

"And  why  was  the  last  fire  so  extraordinary,  father?" 

"Because  it  was  unexpected,  my  son." 


PURE  FICTION. 


Some  of  you  remember  Philip  Bird,  I  dare  say.  He  was  "counter-man  " 
in  the  days  when  steamboat  and  covered  wagons  ruled  transportation,  long 
before  the  iron  track  was  laid.  He  was  a  serious  boy,  at  school,  with 
large,  solemn  eyes  ever  looking  earnestly  at  you.  He  believed  everyone  to 
be  honest,  and  he  trusted  his  associates  beyond  belief;  not  that  he  was 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  for  he  was  the  first  to  understand  a  witticism, 
but  his  faith  in  the  integrity  of  his  fellows  was  almost  pathetic.  He 
learned  his  lessons  quickly  and  recited  them  faithfully,  but  he  dreamed 
about  them  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  built  mental  castles  of  the 
material  furnished  to  him  by  his  teacher,  but  beautified  by  his  own  in- 
spiration, and  he  was  often  punished  because  he  was  "idle  and  listless." 
That  was  the  way  the  teacher  put  it.  No  one  but  his  mother  knew  his 
timid  and  reserved  disposition,  and  she  was  disappointed  that  he  was  not 
a  big,  burly  chap  to  fight  a  way  in  the  world  and  early  bring  something 
to  eke  out  the  scanty  larder  and  modest  family  wardrobe.  Like  many  a 
fond  mother  she  sought  to  mould  his  mind  on  her  own  plan,  and  barely 
concealed  the  disappointment  of  failure.  He  suffered  while  he  tried  to  do 
his  whole  duty,  as  poets  and  lovers  of  nature  must  when  all  in  their  lives 
is  out  of  drawing.  With  nothing  but  filial  affection  to  harmonize  that 
which  he  could  not  understand,  he   did  what  he  was  told   to  do.    From 
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school  to  an  office  as  "boy,"  with  a  small  salary — a  proud  boy  glad  to  help 
mother— but  a  wondering  boy  trying  to  understand  business;  he  made  few 
mistakes;  did  not  "  watch  the  clock"  ;  never  asked  for  and  never  received 
a  holiday ;  did  all  he  was  told  to  do  and  more ;  and  yet  the  president  was 
impatient  of  the  boy  who  had  no  "get  up"  about  him.  In  time,  the  man  at 
the  desk  two  removes  above  him  was  taken  sick,  and  it  was  found  that 
Philip  had  a  knowledge  of  the  work  and  was  able  to  carry  it  on;  the  tem- 
porary assignment  to  this  desk  became  permanent,  and  the  clerk  over 
whom  he  had  jumped  became  a  silent  foe.  The  president  thought  it 
strange  that  the  "little  snake,"  as  he  called  Philip,  had  glided  so  smoothly 
ahead.  "Mark  my  words,"  said  he,  "there  is  something  wrong.  I  don't 
like  that  fellow." 

Months  ran  to  years;  salaries  are  raised  at  intervals;  the  boy 
grows  to  be  a  man;  death  claims  parents;  and  loving  hearts  are 
drawn  to  each  in  marriage.  Philip  was  cashier  and  counter-man  now, 
serious,  earnest,  attentive,  obliging,  and  still  distrusted  by  the  president. 
"I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  that  fellow  makes  me  nervous.  I  don't  like 
him;  and  yet  I  can't  put  my  finger  on  a  thing  that  is  not  all  right.  Peace 
of  mind  is  worth  something,  and  I  will  fire  him  the  first  chance  I 
get.     He  is  crawling  too  near  to  the  head  office,  anyway." 

Then  Philip  was  fired.  One  day  of  passionate  despair,  one  day  of  calm 
resignation,  one  week  of  shame-faced  timidity,  and  then  the  cooling,  grate- 
ful, hopeful  counsel  of  a  clear-headed  wife  had  its  effect.  The  president 
was  popular,  a  rustler,  a  square  man.  If  he  discharged  anyone,  there  was 
cause  for  it.    The  street  gave  Philip  a  frosty  shoulder. 

He  dropped  out  of  sight.  Ten  years  passed ;  twenty  years.  And  then 
the  celebrated  inventor,  Philip  Bird,  returned  to  town,  a  self-contained, 
scholarly  millionaire. 

"I  brought  that  boy  up,"  said  the  venerable  president.  "I  gave  him 
his  start  in  life,  and  yet  he  has  not  even  called  on  me." 


BOARD  CIRCULAR  AGAIN. 

"Resolved,  that  sub-division  lB'  of  Rule  No.  20,  Page  38,  of  Tariff 
Book  of  Rates,  requiring  segregation  of  the  contents  of  dwellings  be  abro- 
gated." 

One  local  agent  wrote:  "I  am  just  in  receipt  of  Circular  No.  52.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  this  prohibits  the  writing  of  the  contents  of  dwell- 
ings?" 


One  of  the  boys  is  very  proud  of  his  personal  appearance  and  his  toilet 
is  always  carefully  arranged.  One  time  we  had  traveled  all  night  by  stage 
to  adjust  a  loss.    Arriving  at  day-break,  we  decided  to  freshen  up  and  de- 
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fer  sleeping  in  bed  until  night.  I  waited  patiently  while  our  friend 
groomed  himself.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  snort  and  rushed  for  the  water 
basin.  By  some  means,  known  only  to  a  country  hotel,  a  bottle  of  pepper 
sauce  was  on  his  bureau  which  he  had  mistaken  for  hair  dressing. 


SCHEDULE   OF  ITALIAN   CLAIMANT. 

[Exact  Copy.] 

Salt  Pork  of  Chicago 

Backing  powder 

5  Sach  bran 

Soap  for  washing  the  face 

Papper  bags 

Pitures 

Mush  Roem  in  oil 

Exatra  of  Lemon 

Rasians 

Sringes 

Corn  meel  flower 


(Notice  of  Cancellation  from  Alameda  County) 
(Verbatim  et  literatim.) 

Oakland,  Feb.  15,  1897. 
A.  Blank, 

General  Agent — 
You  are  hereby  notified  that  from  and  after  12  o'ck  m.  to-day,  Feb.  15, 
1897,  Policy  25,697,799  is  canceled  and  so  declared,  name  Sylvester  G.  Bat- 
tleaxe  assured,  amount  $3.40.  I  have  Learned  two  things,  one  is  that  he  is 
a  Lyer  and  another  is  his  house  stands  on  Lease  ground  and  he  don't 
Pay  the  Rent  hence  the  cancell  no  man  must  undertaik  to  mak  a  fool  of 
me.     They  cant  due  it. 

GROVER  C.  GLADSTONE, 

Agent. 


It  is  hard  for  some  specials  to  remember  faces,  and  it  is  a  point  with 
most  specials  never  to  admit  that  they  do  not  remember  an  agent.  At 
Stockton  the  other  day,  one  of  our  boys  was  approached  by  a  smiling 
stranger,  who  said,  "You  don't  remember  me  now,  do  you?"  ''Oh  yes,  I 
do,"  said  the  special,  remember  you  perfectly  well,  but  I  forget  just  where 
your  live."     "Madera,"  said  the   stranger.     "Why,   of  course,"  said   the 
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special,  "and  how  are  things  at  Madera?"  but  all  the  time  he  was  thrash- 
ing about  in  his  mind  for  the  name  of  the  Madera  agent.  It  came  to  him 
after  the  affable  stranger  had  disappeared — also  the  special's  watch  and 
chain. 


One  of  the  rules  of  the  office  reads:  "  Vacancy  permits  can  be  granted 
only  by  the  Head  Office."  For  this  reason  an  agent  in  a  7  x  9  village  wrote 
to  the  Head  Office,  as  follows:  "  Please  to  excuse  me  for  thirty  days,  as  I 
\yant  to  go  to  the  Coast  and  refresh  with  the  salt  air." 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  Agent,  my  child — 
The  morn  has  but  just  looked  out  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble  place  of  rest, 
And  prospects  for  risks,  bad,  better  and  best ; 
Hard  is  his  toil  and  slender  his  pay, 
While  he  tries  to  follow  the  compact  way. 

Ever,  my  child,  like  him  pay  your  debts, 
For  now  he  remits  the  money  he  gets. 

What  is  that,  mother? 

The  Special,  my  son — 
A  man  who  is  full  of  spirit  and  fun. 
His  air  is  bold,  his  action  brisk, 
Keen  is  his  scent  for  any  old  risk; 
And  whether  young  or  getting  old, 
He  can  do  more  than  he  is  told. 

Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  his  size, 

Faithful,  earnest,  patient  and  wise. 

(Toothpick  shoes  and  sporty  ties.) 

What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  Manager,  boy— 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy ; 
Firm  in  his  native  vigor  relying, 
Breasting  the  non-boards,  cut  rates  defying; 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  with  a  course  so  clear 
That  agents  look  on  him  with  wonder  and  fear. 

Boy,  may  the  manager's  flight  be  thine, 

Onward  and  upward,  true  to  the  line. 

(Across  to  Canada,  over  the  line.) 
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THROW  UP  YOUR  HANDS. 

"Proud  man  drest  in  a  little  brief  authority  most  ignorant  of  what  he's 
most  assured.  His  glassy  essence  like  an  angry  ape,  plays  such  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven  as  make  the  angels  weep." 


If,  when  you  work,  you  do  not  shirk, 
And  never  stop  to  quibble  nor  quirk; 
If  it's  understood  you  will  be  good, 
And  try  to  saw  your  share  of  wood ; 
If  your  heart  is  light,  and  you  do  right, 
And  aim  to  keep  your  record  bright, 
When  you  die,  you  may  fly  high 
To  a  detached  mansion  in  the  sky. 


HOW  HAPP J ! 


A  special  of  "Webb  Foot  "  named  Pabj 
Is  wise  as  a  veteran  rabbj ; 

'Neath  a  watery  sky, 

In  garments  quite  dry, 
At  each  well- sprinkled  risk  doth  Grabj. 
Grab-He— Sabj  ? 


Once  there  was  a  "Ding-dong"  who  lived  in  a  sweet  village  near  the 
banks  of  a  running  river,  and  he  grew  up  with  the  people  all  around  him. 
As  a  little,  teeny,  weeny  Ding-dong  he  was  cute  and  the  pride  of  the  valley ; 
men  patted  his  head  and  women  curled  his  hair ;  birds  regarded  him  curiously 
and  dogs  used  to  run  with  him. 

In  time,  he  was  older  and  smarter,  and  knew  it,  and  dinged  it  and 
donged  it  into  the  ears  of  his  neighbors  until  he  had  no  neighbors,  and  houses 
were  to  let  in  the  vicinity  of  his  father's  home. 

Then  he  studied,  and  the  effect  of  study  was  a  shock  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  he  dinged  the  lawyers  and  donged  the  court  until  he  put  their 
eye  out.  After  that,  he  took  a  ding  at  politics  and  donged  his  way  from 
primary  meetings  to  nominating  conventions,  and  always  he  gained  his 
point  but  lost  his  cause. 

Then  he  went  forth  to  ding  public  officers  and  prominent  citizens,  and 
although  he  killed  them  dead  as  Julius  Caesar  on  paper  they  were  still  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 

After  this  he  run  amuck  and-  people  fled  from  him,  but  one  day  the 
Governor,  a  brave  man,  put  the  shackles  of  office  upon  him  and  tied  him  down 
to  his  post,  so  that  thereafter  and   until  his  term  was  up  he  could  ding  at 
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but  one  class  of  people,  and  the  birds  sang  once  more  with  joy  and  the  dogs 
barked  bravely  once  again,  and  lawjTers  smiled  and  politicians  beamed,  and 
the  public  said,  "For  heaven's  sake  keep  him  at  his  post  forever,"  but  the 
poor  insurance  people  threw  up  their  hands  just  as  men  do  when  friendly 
brigands  stop  a  stage  coach — and  this  never  occurred  in  Kansas  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  McNall. 


Why  is  Commissioner  Clunie  like  a  hard  boiled  egg^. 
Because  he  is  hard  to  beat. 


In  law,  technicalities  seem  to  be  as  valuable  as  facts: 
Over  yonder  down  south,  a  man  thought  of  taking  out  a  policy  on  his 
dwelling,  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  it  with  the  agent,  made  a  diagram, 
and  asked  for  the  rate,  and  was  always  on  the  verge  of  ordering  a  policy; 
finally  his  house  burned.  After  a  time  he  decided  that  the  agent  should 
have  issued  a  policy  anywajr;  and  he  brought  suit  to  recover  from  the  com- 
pany. The  judge  gave  a  verdict  for  the  company  on  the  ground  that  a  proof 
of  loss  had  not  been  filed  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the  fire. 


You  may  have  heard  this  before : 

A  bluff  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel  applied  for  $2500  life  insurance, 
without  solicitation.  This  was  so  unusual  that  the  counter  man  asked  him 
why  he  did  it.  "Well,"  said  the  captain,  "while  I  was  away  on  my  last 
voyage  my  sister-in-law  married  a  blank  dash  mate  of  a  blank  dash  coaster. 
Her  first  husband  was  a  sea  captain,  and  he  has  not  been  dead  six  months,  but 
he  left  no  money  to  support  his  family,  and  that's  the  reason  !  I  don't  want 
my  widow  to  be  obliged  to  marry  any  son  of  a  star  and  dager  blow  me  tight 
mate  and  a  blanketv  blank  Dutchman  at  that." 


Are  all  "  Board  members"  wooden  men? 
No!     But  some  are  of  pretty  good  timber. 


"Please  order  kindlings  and  coal  to-day,  sure;"  said  Mrs.  President, 
"don't  forget  it,  love."  "Certainly,  my  precious,  I  will  order  it  at  once.'' 
He  did  not  reach  home  until  quite  late  and  he  had  forgotten  the  wood  and 
coal.  Business  at  the  office  and  a  lodge  meeting  had  driven  the  order  quite 
out  of  his  mind.  Next  morning  Mrs.  President  was  repentant  of  the  hasty 
words  she  had  spoken  the  night  before.  "Really,  dear,"  said  she,  "I  could 
not  know  that  you  would  have  taken  it  so  to  heart  and  be  restless  and  un- 
easy in  your  sleep.  You  turned  and  tossed  and  talked  about  it  all  night." 
"What  did  I  say?"  "You  said,  'Give  me  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  chips." 
over  and  over  again." 
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Why  do  the}7  always  speak  of  your  chief  clerk  as  a  man  of  great  push? 
Because  that  is  the  sign  on  the  door  he  uses  so  much,  I  think. 


Manager :    Did  you  offer  this  woman  a  rebate  ? 

Solicitor:    I  did  not,  and  I  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life. 

Manager:    Good  enough.     lam  getting  a  little  absent-minded  myself. 


A  SERMON  IN  LINES. 

I. 

As  we  gather  at  our  meeting, 

With  old  friends  on  every  side, 

With  our  tales  of  joy  and  business, 
Songs  of  mirth,  and  songs  of  pride. 

II. 
Think  of  those,  do  not  forget  them, 

As  we  tell  our  stories  o'er; 
Those  who  once  were  here  beside  us, 

Comrades,  who  have  gone  before. 

III. 
Who  shall  know  or  who  shall  tell  us, 

If  beyond  the  Great  Divide, 
Where  the  curtains  fall  asunder 

And  the  doors  are  parted  wide, 

IV. 

Shall  we  meet  them,  shall  we  greet  them, 
In  that  far  and  distant  land ; 

Shall  we  see  their  faces  brighten, 

Shall  we  grasp  each  friendly  hand? 

V. 

Do  they  stand  with  arms  outreaching, 

Welcome  bearing  for  us  all? 

Are  they  there,  expectant,  waiting, 

Shall  we  hear  their  voices  call  ? 

VI. 

Shall  we  join  the  best  and  bravest, 
And  once  more-review  the  past, 

All  our  strife  and  toil  and  labor 
To  the  winds  forever  cast  ? 
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VII. 
Weary  hands  may  drop  their  burden ; 

Weary  hearts  may  rest  at  ease ; 
Tired  brains  forget  their  labor; 

Care  and  toil  from  troubling  cease. 

VIII. 

Look  around,  see !  here  among  us 

Shadowy  forms  are  standing  near, 
With  the  smile  of  God  about  them, 

With  the  peace  that  knows  no  fear. 

IX. 
They  are  with  us  in  the  spirit ; 

Hail  them  !  as  the  friends  of  yore ; 
Dear  the  thoughts,  and  sweet  the  memory, 

Brothers  who  have  gone  before ! 


X. 

Oh  !  companions,  stand  together ! 

Soon,  too  soon,  our  day  is  o'er, 
And  we  leave  to  join  our  comrades, 

Comrades  who  have  gone  before. 


Mr.  Grant — I  have  now  to  present  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Niles, 
called  "The  Chicken  Dispute."  It  was  our  intention  originally  to 
illustrate  this  paper  by  means  of  a  lamp  and  with  lantern  slides. 
Mr.  Gurrey  drew  the  pictures,  and  Mr.  Lowden  brought  on  the 
slides  and  the  lantern,  and  I  acted  as  audience,  and  we  had  a  dress 
rehearsal  here  last  Saturday.  The  fire  patrol  people  were  good 
enough  to  put  covers  on  all  of  the  windows  of  the  assembly  room  so 
that  it  would  be  dark.  After  we  had  been  here  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  room  became  so  hot  and  close  that  we  knew  you  would 
be  dead  before  the  show  was  over.  So  we  decided  to  give  up  the 
lantern  slide  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  pictures  will  appear 
with  the  printed  volume,  however,  and  illustrate  this  paper,  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Niles.  It  is  entitled,  as  I  have  stated. 
"  The  Chicken  Dispute. "  It  is  headed  by  the  line,  "I  only  deal 
by  rules  of  art,  such  as  are  lawful." 
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THE   CHICKEN   DISPUTE. 

"I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art,  such  as  are  lawful." 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Malaria  Corners,  Oregon, 
issued  its  policy  No.  41,144  at  its  Gold  Hill  agency  in  favor  of  Alfred  Falfa, 
for  $100,  as  follows : 

"$100  on  hens  and  roosters,  plucked  or  unplucked,  in  coop,  field,  hen- 
house or  crate,  while  situate  on  or  about  his  ranch  of  forty  acres,  more 
or  less,  lying  in  a  southerly  direction,  three  miles  from  Gold  Hill,  Jackson 
county,  Oregon. 

"In  event  of  loss,  this  company  shall  not  be  liable  on  mixed  breeds  in  a 
proportion  exceeding  one  dollar  for  three  hens,  or  roosters,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  for  'Plymouth  Rocks,'  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  two 
fowls  of  that  breed. 

"If  'this  policy  is  canceled  by  the  assured,  it  is  hereby  understood  and 
agreed  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  short  rates,  the  assured  shall  pay  for 
the  necessary  expense  of  doing  the  business." 

The  hen-house  burned  from  cause  unknown,  but  presumably  from 
spontaneous  combustion  caused  by  an  excess  of  phosphorus  in  some  over- 
heated eggs,  and  a  settlement  of  the  loss  was  made  by  A.  W.  Foote, 
special  adjuster  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual,  as  follows : 

"It  appears,  Mr.  Falfa,"  said  the  adjuster,  "  that  you  lost  by  this  fire 
120  hens  and  roosters  of  various  unnamed  kinds,  and  120  'Plymouth 
Rocks?'" 

"Yes,"  said  the  assured. 

"Do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  it  significant  that  the  exact  number 
lost  in  each  case  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  ? " 

"O!  Why,  no;  it  just  happened  to  come  that  way." 

"Well,  we  will  call  it  a  coincidence  and  agree  on  that  number.  Our 
contract  is  to  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  three  of  the 
mixed  chickens,  and  one  dollar  for  each  two  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks." 

"That  is  what  the  policy  says,"  remarked  the  assured. 

"Now,  one  dollar  for  three  and  one  dollar  for  two  are  equal  to  two  dol- 
lars for  five,  are  they  not?  " 

The  claimant  made  a  mental  calculation,  and  after  a  long  pause,  replied 
in  the  affirmative. 

"Then,"  continued  the  adjuster,  "at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  five 
chickens,  a  hundred  chickens  would  be  forty  dollars,  wouldn't  they?" 

"Let  me  see.  Five's  in  two 'dollars  forty  times;  that's  forty  cents 
apiece;  one  hundred  at  forty  cents  makes  forty  dollars.  Yes,  that's 
right." 
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"Then  two  hundred  would  be  eighty  dollars,  and  forty  would  be  six- 
teen, making1  a  total  of  ninety-six  dollars." 

"Well,  I  suppose  that's  correct,''  said  the  assured;  " but  when  I  fig- 
ured it  at  home  I  made  it  a  hundred  dollars,  and  so  did  the  children,  and 
the  schoolmaster  who  boards  with  us.  We  must  have  made  a  mistake,  for 
240  chickens  at  forty  cents  apiece  amount  to  just  ninety-six  dollars." 

So  he  signed  a  proof;  Foote  gave  him  a  note  for  the  ninetj^-six  dollars, 
took  a  receipt,  gathered  in  the  policy,  and  returned  to  the  home  office  at 
Malaria  Corners. 

When  the  claimant  returned  to  the  ranch,  the  whole  family,  including 
the  schoolmaster,  wTho  was  regarded  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  mathematical 
prodigy,  sat  up  till  midnight  figuring,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  an  an- 
tiquated lamp,  calculated  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  but  finally  agreed  that  the 
loss  was  an  even  hundred. 

The  neighbors  joked  Falfa  so  much  about  the  matter  that  he  got  mad 
and  brought  suit  against  the  company  for  four  dollars  and  costs,  alleging 
fraud. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  as  follows : 

Al.  Falfa 

vs. 

Farmers'   Mutual  Insurauce   Company, 

Of  Malaria  Corners,  Oregon. 


Mossback,  J. 


The  defendant  company  issued  to  plaintiff  its  policy  No.  41,144,  at  its 
agency  at  Gold  Hill,  Oregon,  in  the  sum  of  $100,  covering  on  "hens  and 
roosters,  plucked  or  unplucked,  in  coop,  field,  hen-house  or  crate,  situate 
on  or  about  assured's  ranch,"  etc.  In  event  of  loss,  the  company  was  not 
to  be  liable  on  mixed  breeds  in  a  proportion  exceeding  one  dollar  for 
three  hens,  or  roosters,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  for  "Plymouth  Rocks," 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  two  fowls  of  that  strain. 

A  fire  occurred,  totally  destroying  120  fowls  of  mixed  breed  and  120 
"Plymouth  Rocks."  The  company's  adjuster  settled  the  claim  for  $96. 
Plaintiff  now  brings  suit  for  $4  and  costs,  claiming  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant. 

The  case  appears  to  be  resolved  into  one  main  question  with  two  collat- 
eral points : 

First.  Did  the  loss  of  said  fowls  by  the  assured  constitute  a  legal 
claim  against  said  insurance  compam^  for  the  full  amount  of  $100? 

Q.  E.   D. — that   is   to   say,    quite  easily   demonstrated,   to- wit, 
namely  :  120  - :  -  3  =  40  x  $1  =  8  40 

120-:-2  =  60x$l  =  $  60 

$40-|-$60  =  $100,  total  loss. 
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The  two  collateral  points  are  these,  viz.  : 

A  The  defendant  gave  the  plaintiff  its  note  for  -$90.  payable 
one  year  after  date,  without  interest,  which  is  clearly 
to  be  regarded  as  collateral  evidence. 

In  consideration  of   said  note   the  plaintiff  gave  a  receipt 
in  full  and  surrendered  said  policy. 

Defendant  claims  that  *96  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  loss,  based  on  the 
following  calculation,  which,  if  figures  cannot  lie,  appears  to  be  correct : 
$1  for  3  and  $1  for  2  =  $2  for  5.     Two-fifths  of  240  —  $96. 

Plaintiff  does  not  question  the  accuracy  of  this  computation. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  difference  of  £4.00.  but  where  it  comes  in  is 
not  so  apparent.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  courts  are  not  schools  of 
the  higher  mathematics.  The  legislators  of  our  State  have  decided  that  the 
amount  named  in  a  policy  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  total  destruction  of  a 
building,  be  the  measure  of  loss,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  burned 
structure,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  this  principle  should  not  apply  with 
equal  justice  to  other  kinds  of  property.  The  courts  have  always  given  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  to  trie  assured  and  justly,  for  it  is  a  fundamental  truth 
underlying  all  law,  that  corporations  are  soulless.  Or.  as  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Coke  tersely  said  :  "  Corporations  cannot  commit  treason,  nor  be 
outlawed,  nor  excommunicated,  for  they  have  no  souls." 

On  the  other  hand  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  defendant  com- 
pany in  this  case  is  made  up  of  some  of  our  best  farmers,  whose  rights  must 
be  protected.  After  carefully  weighing  the  evidence,  the  decision  of  the 
court  is  that  the  charge  of  fraud  is  not  established.  Judgment  is  given 
against  the  defendant  in  the  sum  of  four  dollars,  while  the  costs,  which  we 
assess  nominally  in  a  like  sum.  will  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Foote,  the  adjuster,  rankled  under  this  decision,  and  asked  for  ex- 
pert opinions  in  the  following  letter: 

Malaria  Corners.  Obbgon,  February 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Knapsack. 

Sir: — I  enclose  decision  of  Justice  Mossback,  in  a  case  in  which  my  com- 
pany is  interested,  and  as  I  understand  your  paper  has  a  large  circulation, 
though  I  never  see  it  more  than  once  a  year,  I  will  ask  you  to  use  your 
valuable  influence  towards  getting  opinions  on  this  case  from  some  of  the 
best  adjusters  (who  can  figure),  and  much  oblige, 
Yours  respectfully. 

A.    WEBB  FOOTE, 
Inspector  of  Agencies, 
Chief  Clerk  and  Special  Adjuster  for  the 
Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
uf  Malaria  Corners,  Oregon. 
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THE    CHICKEN   DISPUTE. 


As  we  were  unable  to  get  written  opinions  from  the  leading  adjusters 
and  expert  accountants  requested  by  Mr.  Foote,  in  time  for  this  issue,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  what  we  believe  would  he  their  views  in  this 
matter,  based  on  their  instructions  in  similar  cases.  From  prudential 
motives  we  omit  names,  and  simply  number  the  various  opinions,  which 
follow : 


(  Opinion   No.  1.  ) 

The  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  procedure  arbitrarily 
established  by  the  adjuster  in  question,  which  treatment  was  ap- 
parently sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  insurance  company  interested, 
ostentatiously  develops  a  latent  ambiguity  and  a  maximum  of  turpitude 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  Without  attributing  absolute 
criminal  motives  to  the  aforesaid  adjuster  and  his  supporting  company,  it 
will  be  distinctly  obvious  to  the  meanest  comprehension  that  intervention 
in  this  case,  in  behalf  of  the  assured,  whose  entire  good  faith  cannot  be 
successfully  impugned,  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the  interests  of  that 
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justice  which  is  an  ineradicable  and  inherent  right  of  both  of  the  contract, 
ing  parties,  regardless  of  preconceptions  or  prejudgment. 

As  a  mathematical  proposition,  even  if  it  were  based  on  purely  sup- 
positious claims,  the  solution  presents  no  insuperable  contradictions- 
Primarily,  the  exact  words  of  the  policy  must  be  faithfully  and  studiously 
considered,  in  all  their  verbal  felicities,  or  infelicities,  nor  must  they  be 
diverted  into  channels  not  contemplated  originally.  The  chickens  in 
question,  without  considering  their  augmented  sound  value,  or  their  aug- 
mented present  value,  were  insured  on  an  average  valuation,  not  of  forty 
cents,  but  of  forty-one-and-two-thirds  cents  apiece.  To  prove  this  beyond 
the  faintest  penumbra  of  a  doubt,  add  33^  cents,  the  proportion  of  one  lot 
to  50  cents  the  proportion  of  the  other  lot,  and  divide  this  sum  by  two. 
The  quotient  is  the  insurance  on  each  chicken,  which  equals  41%  cents. 
Multiplying  240  by  41%  cents,  we  have  as  a  resultant  sum,  $100,  which  is 
the  correct  and  undoubted  answer. 

The  $96  settlement  is  plausible,  but  is  tainted  with  illegitimate  calcula- 
tion and  is  based  on  premises  radically  and  diametrically  antagonistic  to 
homogeneous  and  synthetic  reasoning. 


(  Opinion  No.  2.  ) 

Both  are  right.  The  difference  is  one  of  proportion.  To  solve  this 
quickly,  construct  a  diagram  shaped  like  an  ordinary  gridiron  or  pipe 
organ,  through  which  draw  a  line  broken  at  various  points  by  irregular 
angles  "and  resembling  a  flash  of  lightning  taking  the  usual  zigzag  course. 
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Let  the  top  jag  of  the  flash  represent  the  three  for  one  proportion  :  the 
middle  fork,  the  two  to  one  ratio,  and  the  tail  of  the  thunderbolt,  the  five 
to  two  proposition.  Now  is  it  not  evident  that  by  arranging  a  series  of 
years  on  the  left  of  the  diagram,  extending  from  its  top  to  its  base  and 
averaging  the  size  and  weight  of  the  fowls  annually,  we  are  prepared,  by 
taking  these  in  connection  with  the  ratios,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  for 
computation?  I  have  built  so  many  of  these  plans  that  I  am  satisfied  they 
give  to  anyone  with  good  eyesight  that  instantaneous  knowledge  which 
mere  words  cannot  convey.  I  do  not,  however,  insist  on  a  slavish  allegiance 
to  diagrams,  for  there  are  other  methods.  To  simplify  this  further,  let  me 
suggest  the  following:  Place  120  chickens  of  the  mixed  breeds  in  a  box 
(redwood  preferred,  but  any  old  box  will  do),  and  deposit  120  ••  Plymouth 
Rocks"  in  another  box.  Remove  the  chickens  from  the  first  box  in  bunches 
of  three,  and  every  time  three  are  taken  out,  drop  a  dollar  in  a  sack.  Re- 
peat this  with  the  other  lot,  putting  one  dollar  in  the  sack  for  every  two 
chickens. 

When  the  boxes  are  empty,  there  will  he  $100  in  the  sack! 

To  prove  that  -S96  is  also  correct,  mix  the  two  lots  of  chickens  in  one  box 
thoroughly,  and  remove  them  in  bunches  of  five,  depositing  two  dollars  in 
the  sack  for  every  cluster  of  chickens  taken  out  of  the  box.  When  the 
fowls  are  all  out,  there  will  be  just  $96  in  the  sack! 

I  might  elaborate  this  statement,  and  will  do  so  on  another  occasion, 
giving  full  diagrams,  but  for  the  present,  prefer  to  allow  the  young,  think- 
ing adjuster  a  chance  to  grasp  the  principle,  and  then  work  it  out  for 
himself. 

If  books  of  account  were  kept,  the  loss  would  adjust  itself,  and  even  if 
the  books  were  burned,  my  system  of  cross-examination  would  so  confuse 
the  assured  that  a  solution  could  doubtless  be  arrived  at  within  three  or 
four  days. 
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(  Opinion  No.  3.  ) 

Steps  to  be  taken.  (These  may  be  used  to  advantage  before  the  fire 
if  the  chickens  are  roosting  high.) 

First.  Average  the  fowls  into  as  many  groups  as  the  conditions  of  the 
policy  demand. 

Second.     Ascertain  the  loss  of  each  group  separately. 

Third.     Do  not  mix  the  chickens. 

Fourth.  Divide  120  by  3;  the  quotient  will  be  the  loss  on  the  mixed 
group. 

Fifth.     Divide  120  by  2;  this  gives  the  loss  on  the  "Plymouth  Rocks." 

Sixth.  Add  the  two  quotients.  The  sum  is  $100,  which  is  and  must  be 
correct. 

Note.  It  is  essential  that  the  chickens  be  counted  separately.  Do  not 
mix  the  chickens,  and  the  groups  will  be  so  fortified,  and  the  proportions  so 
clear,  that  the  problem  is  at  once  narrowed  down  to  an  ordinary  mathemat- 
ical one. 
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(  Opinion  No.  4.  ) 


This  is  a  simple  but  interesting  problem,  and  can  best  be  solved 
algebraically. 

Let  x  =  mixed  fowls;  and  y  =  "Plymouth Rocks."  Then  x  -|-  y  =  240 
As  3  to  $1,  120  are  to  $40,  and  as  2  to  $1,  120  are  to  $60.  Form  the  equation 
and  raise  to  the  'Dth  power.     The  answer  is  $100. 

Again,  by  compound  proportion : 
5  :  2  :  :  240  :  x 

Multiply  the  means  and  divide  by  the  extremes.  Answer  is  $96.  This 
leaves  a  difference  of  $4,  which  may  be  handed  to  the  assured  and  charged 
to  traveling  expenses." 
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T^lS      »s    ThEaBARn     Door 


(  Opinion   No.  5.  ) 

Adjusters  are  not  born,  but  made;  and  there's  a  difference  in  their 
makes.  The  problem  in  question  may  seem  hard  to  some,  but  gets 
easier  for  me  the  longer  I  work  on  it.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  it  is  by 
ledger  accounts.  Any  number  of  accounts  may  be  used.  Personally  I 
prefer  not  less  than  seven,  but  at  this  time  will  give  but  two,  as  follows: 

Insurance  Company,  Dr $100 

To  Assured  Cr $100 

To  120  chickens  at  33>gc $40 

To  120  chickens  at  50c 60 

This  comes  out  just  even. 

Next  we  have — Loss  account,  Dr $96 

To  Bills  Payable,  Cr $98 

This  also  explains  explains  itself. 
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I  rather  think  the  difference  of  $4  may  arise  from  an  ingenious  change 
in  the  wording  of  the  policy  made  by  the  adjuster. 

My   method   of    settlement  is  based  on   plain  cayuse   sense,  and   can 
easily  be  done  with  chalk  on  a  barn  door. 


(  Opinion  No.  6.  ) 
The  $4  is  there,  but  you  don't  see  it. 

In  this  case  a  vital  point  escaped  the  adjuster,  and  that  is  depreciation. 
Some  of  the  chickens  probably  had  the  roup  or  the  pip  and  the  values 
were  too  high.  Good,  merchantable  hens  have  often  sold  in  Oregon  for 
$1.50  to  $3  a  dozen. 
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A  fair  settlement  would  have  been  like  this: 

240  chickens  at  say  20c  apiece $48 

Less    depreciation    for   sickness,  poor  condition, 
etc.,  33Xc 16 

Net  Loss $32 

As  the  assured  accepted  the  adjustment,  the  basis  of  $9j  should  stand. 
Ain't  I  right,  eh?  An  adjustment  in  favor  of  the  company  should  never  be 
reopened. 

Of  course,  any  one  can  see  where  the  difference  of  $4  comes  in. 


(  Opinion  No.  7.  ) 

Was  the  premium  paid  before  the   fire?    If  not,  the   policy  should  have 
been  canceled  and  all  of  this  trouble  would  have  been  saved. 


I  frankly  confess  that  in  this  case,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
but  one  member  of  the  trinity  of  underwriting  involved,  and  that  is  agnos- 
ticism. 
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(  Opinion  No.  8.    Solution  from  Chicago.  ) 


You  will  remember  that  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  lighter  humors, 
asked  :  "What  are  we  all  doing  at  the  same  time?  "  To  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  aptly  replied  :  "Counting  our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  ! " 
May  we  not  apply  this  to  the  matter  in  question  ? 

The  old  rhyme  truly  says : 

"This  is  not  so  bad  a  world 
As  some  would  tell ; 
Heaven  may  be  no  better, 
And,  likewise,  hell." 

I  stood  one  evening  in  the  maze  at  Del  Monte  for  an  hour,  waiting  for 
some  one  to  show  me  the  way  out,  and,  as  I  gazed  at  the  full  moon,  and 
heard,  softened  by  the  distance,  the  voices  of  the  guests  at  the  hotel, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  moon,  I  thought: 
"How  transient  are   earth's   rivalries!    Oh,   why   should   we  worry  over 
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trifles?    Let  us  keep  our  hearts  warm  and  our  hands  full,  for,  as  the  Per- 
sian poet  so  beautif uily  said  : 

"Some  wager  on  a  pair, 

And  some  on  threes  will  bet; 
A  full  hand  's  good  enough  for  me, 
But  rather  hard  to  get." 

What  we  need  is  more  leisure.  The  lark  has  always  time  for  a  song, 
and  man  should  always  have  time  for  a  lark. 

But  it  must  not  be  all  play. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  asked  an  able-bodied  individual  why  he  did 
not  work.  He  answered,  "Oh,  doctor,  I  am  an  insurance  manager!" 
There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  some  of  us ! 

In  conclusion  I  would  say:  "Don't  split  feathers,  nor  adjust  with  a 
microscope." 

EDWARD  NILES. 


The  Editor,  the  Problem,  and  the  Chickens. 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  "Knapsack, "  the  Pres- 
ident turned  to  Mr.  Grant  and  said: 

Mr.  Grant,  before  you  leave  the  desk  at  which  you  have  so  ac- 
ceptably presided  during  the  reading  of  the  "Knapsack,"  I  have  a 
little  office  to  perform,  acting  for  the  members  of  the  Association, 
your  friends.  It  has  been  your  pleasure  and  your  custom  to  serve 
us  as  editor  of  the  '  'Knapsack"  these  many  years.  The  "Knapsack" 
is  a  paper  that  is  known  the  world  over.  We  all  appreciate  it,  and 
we  all  come  here  to  listen  to  it.  The  writing  of  such  a  paper  carries 
with  it  not  merely  the  performance  of  the  editorial  work,  and  the 
further  duty  of  reading  it  to  the  Association,  but  it  also  carries  with 
it  a  duty  that  is  not  always  fulfilled  by  those  who  have  it  in  charge. 
Your  work  is  most  acceptably  done.  Your  rendition  and  delineation 
of  the  different  passages  and  characters  is  inimitable.  You  attain  to 
a  position  that  few  of  us  could  hope  to  gain.  If  the  proceedings  lag, 
the  sparkles  of  wit  in  the  interpretation  by  your  good  self  in  the 
"Knapsack,"  always  make  us  feel  that,  though  the  meeting  may 
have  been  dry,  the  "  Knapsack  "  always  gives  it  a  relish. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  your  friends,  Mr.  Grant,  I  wish  to  present 
to  you  to-day  a  "loving  cup,"  a  token  of  that  regard  which  we  all 
feel  for  you,  and  which  is  better  expressed  in  the  engraving  than  I 
could  possibly  phrase. 

Mr.  Grant— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  sometimes 
simulated  emotion:  now  I  feel  it.  Indeed,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
speak  to  you  at  all.     I  am  completely  taken  by  surprise. 

We  hear  that  said  often,  but  in  this  case  it  is  absolutely  true. 
Whoever  had  this  beautiful  memento  in  hand,  has  kept  the  fact  from 
me.  I  have  not  even  heard  a  whisper  of  it.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  just  what  to  say,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  presented 
with  such  beautiful  and  valuable  gifts.  But  if  the  words  of  others, 
which  I  have  always  enjoyed  reading  to  you,  and  if  anything  I  have 
been  able  to  write  has  pleased  you,  or  has  given  the  pleasure  I  have 
hoped   and    anticipated,  then  am  I  truly  glad.     For  inany  years  we 
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have  met  in  this  assembly  room  on  the  occasion  of  our  annual  gath- 
ering, and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  here 
are  as  young  to-day  as  they  were  years  ago  when  the  Association  was 
formed,  the  result,  as  we  all  know,  of  the  fire  at  Virginia  City. 
And  I  do  believe  this,  that  the  managers  who  annually  meet  with 
the  boys  will  keep  more  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  progress  and 
the  changes  ever  going  on  in  our  business,  and  will  be  younger  in 
spirit  and  better  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  time.  And  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  I  may  live  long  to  meet  you,  and  each  of  you,  here. 
I  thank  you  very  much.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  hope  of  Mr.  Grant  is  the  devout  wish  of 
each  and  every  member  of  this  Association,  I  am  quite  sure. 

ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. 

The  President — The  time  has  now  arrived  for  us  to  proceed  with 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The  first  in  order  is  the 
nomination  for  President. 

Mr.  George  D.  Dornin — I  take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  in 
putting  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  President  for  the  ensuing  3'ear, 
Mr.  Louis  Weinmann,  who  served  the  Association  so  faithfully  as 
Secretary,  and  has  for  the  past  year  been  our  worthy  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  William  Sexton — Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Weinmann  is  the 
present  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  and  in  line  for  the  office  of 
presidency,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more  than  second  his 
nomination. 

No  other  nominations  were  made,  and,  on  motion,  the  nomina- 
tions were  ordered  closed,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Weinmann  for  President  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Weinmann  was  thereupon  declared  the  duly 
elected  President. 


Presented    to    the    Editor    of    the    "KnapsaGk,' 
With  the  love  of  his  many  friends. 
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Mr.  Weinmann — It  is  with  pardonable  pride  I  accept  the  great 
honor  conferred,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you.  It  shall  be  my  earnest 
endeavor,  while  acting-  as  your  President  to  keep  the  good  name 
of  our  Association  intact,  so  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  official 
term,  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  the  ranks  of  my  prede- 
cessors who  have  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific. 

The  President — The  next  matter  in  order  is,  nominations  for 
Vice-President.  • 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  brother  Sexton  made  a  remark  a 
moment  ago  which  is  quite  true,  as  it  has  been  understood  for  years 
that  when  one  of  our  number  is  nominated  and  elected  to  fill  the 
office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  it  is  because 
we  have  felt  that  we  have  known  him  well  enough  to  desire  to  have 
him  occupy  that  position  for  twelve  months  in  order  that  he  may 
become  President  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office.  It  is  there- 
fore always  proper  and  right,  that,  in  making  a  nomination  for  Vice- 
President,  until  this  unwritten  rule  is  changed,  we  should  give  care- 
ful thought  to  the  matter  and  of  the  person  whom  we  will  place  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President;  and,  if  more  than  one 
are  placed  in  nomination,  to  the  one  whom  we  elect  to  that  office. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  others  than  the  gentleman 
whom  I  will  name,  placed  before  the  Association,  but  I  am  ego- 
tistical enough  in  the  matter  to  think  that  when  I  mention  his 
name,  there  will  be  no  question  of  his  election.  Without  further 
remarks,  I  will  name  a  gentleman  who  has  been  with  us  for  years, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  all  as  a  man  of  large  insurance  ability,  a 
man  who  has  written  in  a  way  that  has  pleased  us  all.  and  who  has 
made  himself  the  friend  of  the  members  of  this  Association  generally. 
I  place  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Edward  Niles. 

Mr.  George  P.  Grant — Mr.  President,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
seconding-  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Niles  for  the  office  of  Vice-President 
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of  this  Association.  We  have  known  each  other  since  we  were  chil- 
dren. That  is  true;  we  were  very  young  when  we  first  became 
acquainted,  and  we  have  been  associated  in  business  ever  since.  I 
know  the  Association  will  do  well  to  elect  Mr.  Niles  to  the  office  of 
Vice-President. 

There  being1  no  other  nominations,  the  same  course  was  followed, 
and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Niles  as 

Vice-President  for  the  ensuing*  year. 

• 

Mr.  Niles — I  would  rather  be  the  Vice-President  of  this  Associ- 
ation than  to  be  King  of  Spain.  A  sailor  sold  a  parrot.  The  pur 
chaser  returned  it  after  a  few  days  and  said:  "Take  back  your 
parrot;  it  's  no  good;  it  can't  talk.  "  "Oh,  "  said  the  sailor,  "that 's 
all  right.  I  know  it  can't  talk,  but  it's  a  devil  of  a  bird  for  think- 
ing." Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  I'm  unusually  thoughtful.  I  am  not  and  don't  want  to 
be,  for  Shakespeare  says  such  men  are  dangerous.  I  simply  mean 
that  I  believe  that  I  can  serve  the  Association  better  in  a  thinking 
part.  I  never  made  a  speech  in  my  life,  and  I  know  very  well  I  am 
not  making  one  now.  I  appreciate  the  honor  you  have  shown  me, 
and  trust  the  Association  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  its  action. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  successful  speaker  knows  when  to  stop.  I 
will  stop  now. 

The  next  in  order  is  nominations  for  the  office, of  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  William  Sexton — Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
better  than  by  keeping  in  his  position  the  gentleman  who  occupies 
the  office.  I  nominate  Mr.  Calvert  Meade  for  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

No  other  nominations  were  made,  and  the  same  course  was 
followed,  the  President  casting  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr. 
Meade  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Mr.  Meade — I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  of  re-election 
as  your  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  President — Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Nominations  may  be  made,  and  we  will 
act  upon  the  names  of  all  three  at  once,  if  there  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  I  place  in  nomination  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Whitney  Palache.  I  also  nominate  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Bagley,  and  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Wright.  I  think  those  gentlemen 
would  serve  us  efficiently. 

There  were  no  other  nominations.  The  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed, and  Mr.  Palache,  Mr.  Bagley,  and  Mr.  Wright  were  elected 
as  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Secretary  cast- 
ing the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  them. 

The  President — There  is  one  more  committee  to  be  elected,  and 
that  is  the  Election  Committee. 

Mr.  Kinne — After  conference  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  I  submit  the  names  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lowden,  L.  B. 
Edwards,  Franklin  Bangs,  Cesar  Bertheau,  T.  E.  Pope,  G.  D.  Dornin, 
F.  J.  Devlin,  G.  F.  Grant,  C.  R.  Medcraft,  William  P.  Thomas,  C. 
Mason  Kinne,  D.  E.  Miles,  William  Sexton,  G.  H.  Tyson,  and  Rolla 
V.  Watt. 

There  were  no  further  nominations.  The  nominations  were,  on 
motion,  ordered  closed,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  gentlemen  named  as  the  election 
committee.     They  were  thereupon  declared  duly  elected. 

The  President — I  believe,  gentlemen,  this  concludes  the  business 
and  the  program  for  which  we  have  assembled.  I  will  very  briefly 
terminate  this  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
but  before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  thank  all  of  the  members  for  their 
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courteous  attention,  and  for  the  assistance  given  me  during  my 
incumbency  as  President.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  best,  fully 
appreciating  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

Mr.  Dornin — Before  the  meeting  adjourns,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
suggest  that  we  have  omitted  one  important  matter,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  remunerating  our  Secretary  for  his  services. 

The  President — The  present  administration  took  it  upon  itself  to 
put  that  into  the  expenses  for  the  last  year.  I  think,  however,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  take  some  action  making  the  Secre- 
tary's salary  a  regular  charge,  as  it  will  not  then  be  necessary  to 
take  action  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Dornin — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  this  Association  pay  to 
its  Secretary  and  Treasurer  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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THE  BANQUET. 

The  banquet  which  brought  to  a  close  the  twenty-second  annual 
meeting-  of  the  Association  of  the  Pacific,  was  in  every  respect 
eminently  successful,  and  by  many  considered  the  most  enjoyable 
that  we  have  had.  The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  at  any 
previous  meeting,  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  few  familiar 
faces,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  older  members. 

The  beautiful  banquet  room  at  Delmonico's  was  engaged  by  the 
dinner  committee  and  the  seats  so  arranged  as  to  bring  as  many  as 
possible  together.  The  decorations,  while  simple,  were  beautiful  and 
chaste  and  reflected  considerable  credit  on  the  committee.  The 
menu  which  follows  was  excellent,  and  all  present  seemed  to  do 
justice  to  the  dinner. 

MENU. 


Sauterne. 


Blue  Point  on  Half  Shell. 

SOUP. 

Clear  Chicken  Royale. 

RELISHES. 

Bouches  of  Shrimps  a  l'lndienne, 
Canape  of  Russian  Caviar,   Anchovies,    Salted  Almonds. 

FISH. 

Turbot,  Hollandaise  Sauce, 
New  Potatoes. 
Cabernet. 

ENTREES. 

Filet  of  Beef,  Demi-Glace,  Stuffed  Mushrooms 
Boudin,  Richelieu,  aux  Truffles. 

VEGETABLES. 

Artichaux,  Barigoule, 
String  Beans  a  l'Anglaise. 

CHARTREUSE   PUNCH. 
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Champagne. 


Squabs  a  la  Casserole, 
Lettuce  Salad. 

ENTKEMENT. 

Pudding-  a  la  Dinlomate. 


DESSERT. 

inga  a  la  Russe, 

Cream  Cake, 

Bonbons 

Fruits, 

Cheese, 

Coffee. 

At  7: 15  the  banqueters  took  their  seats  and  engaged  in  social  con- 
verse with  a  measurable  amount  of  "shop  "  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner,  when  President  Osborn  arose  and  announced  that  Mr. 
Spencer  had  an  important  telegram  that  he  wished  to  read.  It  was 
..as  follows: 

[Telegram :] 

Chicago,  February  16,  1898. 

Geo.  W.  Spencer,  Ch. 

San  Francisco. 

I  desire  that  the  boys  gathered  around  the  banquet  table  drink  a  toast 
with  me  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Association  and  every  one  of  its 
members.     Bless  their  hearts  I  wish  that  I  might  be  with  them. 

J.  W.  G.  Cofran. 

[Reply:] 

God  bless  our  John.  Members  of  the  Association  assembled  at  banquet 
this  evening  all  drink  to  your  long  life,  prosperity  and  happiness.  No  need 
of  "extra  dry  "  to  keep  your  memory  green. 

Underwriters'  Association  of  Pacific. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  standing,  the  members  drank  to  the 
health  of  Mr.  Cofran,  concluding  with,  "He's  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low." 

The  President  then  read  the  following  telegrams: 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  16,  1898 
Russell  W.  Osborn. 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

303  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Dear  Russ: — 

My  astral  body  is  with  you.  Congratulations  upon  success  of  meeting. 
Affectionate  greetings  to  all.  May  loose  waist-bands  and  dry  throats  be 
unknown  to-night. 

V.  C.  Driffield. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  16,  1898. 
Russell  W.  Osborn. 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

Delmonico's  Restaurant,  O'Farrell  Street,  S.  F. 
Congratulations    on   your  administration.     Good   wishes    to  your    suc- 
cessor.   Greetings  to  all  at  banquet.    May  the  machinations  of  our  enemies 
come  to  naught,  internal  foes  mend  their  ways,  and  peace  reign  supreme. 

Rolla  V.  Watt. 

Portland,  Or.,  February  16,  1898. 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

Banquet  Hall,  Delmonico  Restaurant. 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Promptly  at  9  p.  m.  we  open  bottle  of  Sanfords  Ink  and  Library  paste. 

Sorry  you  are  not  with  us. 

W.  L.  Chalmers. 

R.  P.  Fabj. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  February  16,  1898. 
Russell  W.  Osborn. 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

Delmonico,  110  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Excuse  my  absence.     Hope  everybody  will  enjoy  the  meeting. 

Walter  M.  Speyer. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  16,  1898. 
R.  W.  Osborn. 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Sorry;  walking  so  poor,  cannot  be  with  you  to-night.     We  will  take  a 

glass  of  water,  no  ice  at  sharp  nine. 

Deering  &  Whitley. 
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Portland,  Or.,  February  16,  1898. 
R.  W.  Osborn. 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

San  Francisco. 

Unavoidably  detained.     Please  extend  my  regrets  and  best  wishes  to 

members. 

E.  L.  Thompson. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading-  of  the  dispatches  the  orchestra 
gave  some  instrumental  music,  after  which  the  President  arose  and 
fittingly  introduced  the  President  elect,  Mr.  Louis  Weinmann.  who 
made  a  happy  response,  thanking  the  Association  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him,  promising  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  close  his  ad- 
ministration with  the  same  success  and  membership  as  attended  the 
present. 

Mr.  Edward  Niles  was  then  introduced  with  reference  to  his  ad- 
mirable services  and  inimitable  wit.  He  responded  that  he  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  task,  not  having  been  previously  informed, 
and  begged  leave  to  read  the  few  remarks  that  would  have  suggested 
themselves  to  him  had  he  been  advised,  and,  from  a  slip  of  paper, 
passed  a  few  witticisms  in  accord  with  his  usual  brevity  and  good 
taste. 

Secretary  Meade,  in  response  to  the  President's  reference  to  his 
faithful  services,  contended  that  he  had  merely  performed  the  duties 
assigned  him,  and  would  endeavor  in  the  forthcoming  twelve  months 
to  do  the  same.  Succeeding  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Meade,  was 
a  song  well  rendered  by  the  Knickerbocker  Quartette. 

The  President  then  arose  and  referred  to  the  dawn  of  the  new 
era,  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  Coast  people,  and  of  the  un- 
derwriters in  particular.  He  stated,  that  by  reason  of  the  com- 
mercial interests,  the  geographical  position,  and  the  financial 
strength  of  San  Francisco,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
position  and  gratified  at  the  unusual  outlook  for  prosperity.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  municipality,  its  identity  with  our  interests,  and  of  the 
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need  of  bringing  together  in  a  closer  unity,  the  interests  of  the  un- 
derwriting profession,  and  the  corporate  interests  of  the  city,  and 
suggested  as  a  toast,  "The  Dawn  of  the  New  Era  and  Our  Munici- 
pality. "  He  then  introduced  the  Honorable  Jas.  D.  Phelan,  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  who  responded  most  eloquently.  Mr. 
Phelan  is  a  man  who  comprehends  the  broad  principle  upon  which 
insurance  is  operated,  and  realizes  how  dangerous  is  unwarranted 
interference  in  the  legitimate  operation  of  its  business.  He  referred 
to  the  resources  of  our  State  and  of  the  enviable  position  occupied 
by  this  city.  It  was  clearly  evidenced  that  Mr.  Phelan  is  wide 
awake  and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  insurance  cor- 
porations are  essential  for  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  com- 
mercial interests,  and  that  the  thinking  man  would  not  attempt  to 
invade  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  After  speaking  for  some  thirty 
minutes  Mr.  Phelan  concluded  with  the  usual  pleasantries  and  re- 
ceived vociferous  applause.  He  was  followed  by  the  quartette,  after 
which  the  President  introduced  the  Honorable  D.  C.  Reed,  a  promi- 
nent underwriter  of  San  Diego  and  the  Mayor  of  that  city.  The 
President  stated  that  San  Francisco  was  not  characterized  by  an  in- 
sular prejudice  and  that  California  knew  no  limit  to  the  lofty  senti- 
ment of  statehood.  Mr.  Reed,  coming  as  he  did,  from  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State,  reciprocated  this  sentiment,  and,  in  a 
very  eloquent  and  forcible  address  made  the  evening  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Mr.  Reed  is  an  orator  of  a  high  order,  and  this  was 
truly  exemplified  in  his  stirring  address  on  this  occasion. 

The  President  then  announced  a  song,  "  Hot  Time  in  'Frisco," 
which  was  sung  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Medcraft,  the  entire  gathering 
joining  in  the  chorus. 

HOT  TTME  IN  'FRISCO. 

BY  R.   W.  OSBORN. 

All  ye  underwriters  at  this  board,  list  while  I  sing  this  song1, 
It  will  tell  you  of  the  many  things  to  happen  here  ere  long ; 
Just  three  years  ago  we  had  a  fight  and  rates  were  cut  in  four, 
(All  sorts  of  bad  and  senseless  things  are  done  in  times  of  war.) 
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Look  out  then  for  your  expiration  book,  don't  accuse  the  other  as  a  crook 
Because  he  gets  a  risk  that  you  did  fail  to  hook — 'twill  make  a  hot  time  in 
'Frisco  this  year, 

By  jingo. 

Chorus 

Bow  your  head  in  shame  for  what  we've  done, 
Thank  your  stars  the  war  has  had  its  run ; 
But  if  perchance  one  thinks  he'd  like  to  have  more  fun, 
There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  'Frisco  this  year. 

Now  Jack  Frost  got  in  his  deadly  work  in  southern  part  of  State, 

Ran  right  through  the  orange  groves  so  like  the  irony  of  fate, 

And  the  rain  it  failed  to  fall  in  places  where  the  grain  is  king, 

North  wind  dried  up  the  barley  crop  and  every  other  thing. 

Look  out  then  for  the  business  that's  in  force,  good  risks  burn  and  become 

a  total  loss. 
And  if  you  don't  inspect  as  a  matter  then  of  course  there'll  be  a  hot  time 

in  'Frisco  this  year, 

By  jingo. 

— Chorus 

Then  there's  Clunie,  with  his  dictum  and  his  rulings  so  unjust, 

Saying  one  day  we  must  not  do  this,  the  next  day  that  we  must ; 

For  illegal  taxes  he  is  bent,  our  bonds  he  nullifies, 

Claims  our  rates  are  high,  the  board  is  bad,  these  does  he  criticise. 

Look  out  then  or  behind  the  bars  we'll  be,  serving  time   at   the  will  of 

Czar  Clunie, 
And  if  we  don't  disband  this  board  now  instantly,  there'll  be  a  hot  time  in 

'Frisco  this  year, 

By  jingo 

—Chorus 

Now  how  charming  we  would  look  with  prison  stripes  upon  our  backs, 
Breaking  stone  in  Folsom's  yard,  or  turning  jute  right  into  sacks; 
Oh !  how  crushing  this  would  be  for  high-born  spirits  such  as  these — 
All  this  will  only  come  about  when  moons  are  made  of  cheese. 
Say  then,  say,  to  this  same  Commissioner,  we'll  do  right,  yes,  most  respect- 
ful sir, 
But  don't  demand  our  life  as  executioner. — There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  'Frisco 
this  year, 

By  jingo. 
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Last  Chorus 

Raise  your  heads  for  we  have  done  no  wrong, 

Shout  our  rights  and  keep  the  shout  up  long, 

And  Avhen  you  tire,  just  merge  your  shout  into  the  song : 

There'll  be  a  GOOD  time  in  'Frisco  this  year. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  song  aroused  the  banqueters,  and, 
after  considerable  cheering  they  repeated  the  last  chorus  several 
times. 

Mr.  Young  E.  Allison,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Herald,  had  been 
invited  by  the  President  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Association,  and 
was  also  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet  board.  After  a  graceful  in- 
troduction by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Allison  responded  to  the  "Sunny 
South  and  Kentucky.  "  To  give  a  description  of  Mr.  Allison's  speech 
would  simply  be  impossible;  it  was  one  of  those  post-prandial  efforts 
that  could  only  be  appreciated  by  the  auditors  themselves.  Full  of 
wit,  with  here  and  there  an  apostrophe  of  pathos  and  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  horse  sense,  the  speaker  carried  his  hearers  through 
the  several  phases  of  Kentucky  life  and  experience.  If  Mr.  Allison 
should  rest  his  reputation  on  this  address  it  would  pass  into  history 
as  one  of  the  ablest  after  dinner  speeches  on  record.  Immediately 
succeeding  this,  the  quartette  stood  behind  him  and  sang  ' '  Old 
Kentucky  Home." 

Mr.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  was  then  introduced  and  delivered  a  forcible 
address  on  the  attitude  of  legislators  and  commissioners  generally. 
He  spoke  plainly,  to  the  point,  and  concluded  with  some  excellent 
advice  which  was  loudly  cheered. 

Following  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Dutton,  who,  with 
characteristic  energy,  pleaded  with  his  auditors  to  become  unified, 
and  to  use  their  influence  in  educating  the  insurance  men  through- 
out the  field  as  to  their  rights  and  duties. 

Following  Mr.  Dutton 's  address  were  songs  by  Mr.  Whitney 
Palache  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Medcraft. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Staples,  the  "Father  of  the  Flock,"  who  had  always 
attended  previous  meetings,  was,  by  reason  of  his  indisposition,  un- 
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able  to  attend  the  gathering*.  Mr.  Dutton  presented  his  regrets  and 
well  wishes  to  the  "boys,"  after  which  the  health  of  Mr.  Staples 
was  drunk,  all  standing.  President  Osborn  then  adjourned  the 
twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation. 

To  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Spencer  and  Geo.  F.  Grant,  who  comprised 
the  dinner  committee,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  excellence  of  the 
dinner  and  the  beauty  of  the  decorations. 


COMMITTEE'S  REPORT  ON  REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

To   the  President  and  Members   of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of   the 
Pacific : 

Gentlemen  : — 

Your  Committee,  appointed  to  consider   the   recommendations  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Library  Committee,  beg  to  report  as  follows : — 

Expenditure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Association  now  has  on 
hand  ample  funds  for  necessary  and  proper  disbursements,  we  recommend 
that  judicious  expenditures  be  made  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the  library 
to  date,  and  in  other  ways,  as  may  seem  most  advisable  to  the  newly 
appointed  Library  and  Executive  Committees. 

Blue  Book.  Such  a  compilation  as  the  Blue  Book  which  has  been 
under  consideration,  would  be  of  both  value  and  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  preparation  of  this  book 
must  be  postponed,  in  view  of  the  loss  of  the  minutes  for  the  years  1886  to 
1893.  Should  the  minutes,  however,  be  found  at  any  time,  we  recommend 
that  the  Blue  Book  be  prepared  on  the  lines  already  indicated. 

Annual  Reports.  We  think  well  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Library 
Committee  that  not  less  than  500  copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  be  printed  in 
the  future,  having  regard  to  the  comparatively  small  extra  expense 
involved  and  also  to  possible  requirements. 

Relations  with  Corresponding  Associations.  Our  relations  with 
other  Associations  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  life  of  our  Associa- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  such  relations  be  cultivated  and  improved, 
through   the   Secretary  and  the  Library  Committee.     There  is  no  question 
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that  valuable   ideas  may  be  gathered  by  correspondence   with  Insurance 
Associations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Folger's  Paper.  Your  Committee  have  perused  with  interest 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  before  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Clerks'  Association,  and  approve  the  suggestion  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
annual  proceedings  of  our  Association  should  contain  nothing  but  purely 
original  matter,  and  we  would  recommend,  in  future,  that  nothing  be 
printed  in  our  proceedings  which  has  been  printed  or  published   elsewhere. 

Annual  Report  for  1S83.  The  proposition  to  reprint  this  Report  has 
already  been  adversely  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  contained  in  the  President's  Address,  and  we 
are  in  sympathy  with  this  decision. 

Vote  of  Thanks.  We  recommend  that  the  customary  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended,  as  suggested,  to  insurance  journals  which  have  favored  us 
with  their  publications  during  the  past  year  without  charge,  and  to  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Hess,  treasurer  of  the  Insurance  Library  of  Boston.  Also  that 
the  Library  Committee  be  granted  authority  to  send  corresponding  Asso- 
ciations and  Institutes  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  session,  and 
of  any  earlier  years,  provided  that  not  less  than,  say,  twenty  copies  of 
past  proceedings  be  preserved  for  our  own  use,  wiiere  that  number  still 
remains  on  hand.  The  recommendation  of  the  Library  Committee  as  to 
expenditure  has  already  been  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  reporting 
upon  the  President's  Address. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


F.  G.  ARGALL, 
E.  G.  SPROWL, 
H.  McD.  SPENCER,  Committee. 


[The  above  report  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Association  and  submitted  too  late  for  publication  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  proceedings.] 
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APPENDIX: 


SUGGESTIONS    UPON    THE    CHOICE    OF    FIRE    INSURANCE 
LITERATURE. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  CLERKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  subject  presented  for  your  consideration  has  been  suggested 
through  the  acquisition  by  the  Pacific  Association  Library  of  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  material,  accumulated  in  recent  years,  with  which 
its  members  are  practically  unfamiliar ;  and  while  this  might  better  have 
been  reviewed  by  one  having  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
writers,  it  is  hoped  that  this  paper  may,  at  least,  stimulate  interest  in  and 
study  of  the  writings  of  those  who  have  become  eminent  in  our  profession. 
The  word  literature  is  broad  enough  to  include  not  only  that  which  has  in- 
tellectual merit,  but  also  that  which  has  nothing  to  commend  it  but  its 
value  from  a  business  point  of  view  ;  hence,  the  style  of  the  papers  indicated 
as  being  worthy  of  your  particular  notice  will  frequently  be  found  quite 
secondary  to  their  usefulness.  It  is  presumed  that  you  are  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  the  fire  insurance  literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  which 
we  are  justly  proud ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  omit  any  reference  to 
it  in  order  to  give  more  time  to  what  has  come  to  us  from  other  quarters, 
and  because  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  selection  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  are  living  among  us. 


The  history  of  its  inception  and  progress  is  inseparable  from  any  dis- 
cussion of  fire  insurance,  since  the  changes  in  theory  and  practice  have  been 
so  marked.  An  excellent  groundwork  for  general  reading  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  on  fire  insurance  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  and  its  Am- 
erican Supplement,  prepared  in. Edinburgh  and  New  York  by  writers  whose 
selection  for  the  purpose  was  most  fitting.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  two 
centuries  to  which  fire  underwriting  has  been  limited  witnessed  the  rise 
of  the  great  London  companies;  which  are  most  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  F. 
B.  Relton's  recent  work,  and  which  have  occasionally  published  pamphlets 
of  interest  upon  the  occasion  of  centenary  and  other  celebrations.  The 
close  student  will  not  only  give  attention  to  the  original  Hand-in-Hand,  but 
will  particularly  apply  himself  to  the  history  of  American  companies:  for 
he  is  preparing  himself  to  do  American  business,  and  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day 
can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  Of  its  kind,  the  foremost  work  upon  our 
shelves  is  the  History  of  Insurance  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  late  J.  A. 
Fowler.  It  lacks  the  charm  of  a  direct  continuous  narrative,  but  is  replete 
with  historical  allusions  not  available  elsewhere.    Here  may  be  seen  the 
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Philadelphia  Contributionship  at  its  best,  followed  by  the  long  array  of  con- 
servative organizations  which  might  be  expected  to  hail  from  such  a  center. 
The  curious  reader  will  learn,  with  surprise,  that  the  Franklin  was  fore- 
most among  all  agency  companies  fifty  years  ago;  that  exclusion  laws  were 
originated  in  Pennsylvania,  which  paid  the  penalty  in  1845,  when  the  Pitts- 
burg conflagration  affected  Pennsylvania  companies  only ;  and  may  puzzle 
himself  with  the  questions  why  these  companies  were  practically  un- 
represented at  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  National  Board,  and,  with  all 
their  wealth,  incurred  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  losses  in  the  Chicago  fire. 

If  the  Philadelphia  companies  were  the  earliest,  New  York  has  fur- 
nished the  greatest  number;  but  their  history,  beginning  with  the 
Knickerbocker  in  1787,  is  of  little  moment  prior  to  1853.  With  the  rise  of 
the  Home,  Continental,  Phenix,  and  other  agency  companies,  New  York 
underwriting  took  a  wider  scope,  and  in  later  years  the  history  of  the  lead- 
ing New  York  companies  is  inseparable  from  that  of  American  insurance  as 
a  whole. 

Unique  in  underwriting  circles  stands  the  city  of  Hartford.  Long  be- 
fore the  great  New  York  companies  were  conceived,  when  travel  was  slow 
and  capital  difficult  to  obtain,  the  Protection  of  Hartford  ventured  out  into 
the  agency  field  almost  alone ;  and  the  several  Hartford  companies  paid 
their  losses  bravely  in  the  New  York  fire  of  1835.  Nothing  remains  to  us 
with  reference  to  the  Protection,  which  was  the  victim  of  the  then  new  re- 
quirement of  re-insurance  reserve,  but  a  few  scattered  incidents  and  a 
portion  of  the  classification  of  the  business  written  by  its  Cincinnati  office 
from  1826  to  1853.  i 

Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  "Hartford  Historical 
Reviews  "  in  the  Centennial  Blue  Book.  There  is  no  more  magnificent 
record  in  the  entire  insurance  world  than  that  of  the  Hartford  companies; 
and  had  their  business  been  fostered  by  friendly,  rather  than  hindered  by 
restrictive  legislation,  their  progress  might  have  been  much  more  rapid. 
Their  original  success  came  from  a  disposition  to  constantly  add  to  their 
capital  and  surplus  from  profits.  In  this  connection,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  recent  volume  devoted  to  the  growth  and  doings  of  the  National  of 
Hartford,  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Richards. 

Aside  from  material  bearing  upon  individual  American  corporations  a 
few  papers  are  available  which  are  broader  in  scope.  Of  these,  the  one 
most  replete  with  early  historical  material,  is  the  address  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bennett  in  1876  ;2  and  the  best  presentation  of  the  doings  of  later  years  is 
the  address  by  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Heald  at  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  3 

While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  know  much  of  the  litera- 
ture published  abroad,  owing  to  our  great  distance,  a  really  valuable  series 

1.  Insurance  Monitor,  1856,  p.  IT. 

2.  F.  Und.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1876,  p.  34. 

3.  Nat.  Board  Rep't  1886. 
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of  pamphlets  has  been  secured,  to  which  frequent  reference  will  be  made. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Cornelius  Walford,  the  address  which  stands  pre- 
eminent in  English  insurance  literature  was  delivered  in  1872  by  Mr.  John 
M.  McCandlish,  president  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries,  and  it  fully  deserves 
the  praise  accorded  to  it.  In  addition,  there  are  several  papers  of  less  pre- 
tentious dimensions,  not  omitting  the  interesting  address  by  Mr.  Walford 
himself  before  the  Chicago  Association. 4  upon  "The  Modern  Practice  of 
Fire  Underwriting.  The  difference  between  English  and  American  methods 
is  nowhere  more  concisely  expressed  than  in  the  following  passage : 

"The  policy  of  the  underwriters  in  our  own  country  must  be  admitted 
to  be  one  of  isolation,  one  wherein  every  man  feels  himself  bound  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  organization  to  which  he  belongs,  and  which  he  is  limited  to; 
that  he  must  regard  its  secrets  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  organization, 
and  must,  under  no  conditions  whatever,  unless  by  the  authority  of  his 
directors,  impart  to  others  tbe  secrets  which  his  experience  may  have 
taught  to  him.  On  this  side  (i.  e.  the  United  States)  every  man  ex- 
changes freely  and  voluntarily  with  every  other  man  the  knowledge  which 
in  his  life  time  he  has  learned.  As  the  result,  in  every  man  is  concentrated 
the  united  experience  of  the  whole  fraternity  to  which  he  belongs." 

It  may  interest  you  to  read  the  prize  essay  written  in  1$86  for  the  In- 
surance Institute  of  Manchester  by  a  junior,  Mr.  John  C.  Rimmer,  entitled 
"Fire  Insurance,  Past  and  Present ;"5  and  there  is  a  historical  sketch 
among  the  transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Society,  by  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
of  the  Lancashire.  6 

INSURANCE    JOURNALISM. 

If  the  complete  history  of  fire  insurance  is  ever  written,  the  material 
from  which  it  is  derived  must  very  largely  be  drawn  from  insurance 
journals.  There  were  scarcely  any  worthy  of  the  name  earlier  than  1853; 
but  it  is  impracticable  to  review  the  contents  of  even  the  leading  periodi- 
cals for  fifty  years  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  The  sets  of  the  Coast  Review, 
Monitor,  Spectator,  and  Insurance  Times  in  our  possession  are  of  great  value ; 
but  Mr.  Faymonville,  in  his  address  before  you  upon  the  value  of  insurance 
literature,  very  properly  emphasized  the  importance  of  reading  current  is- 
sues of  the  leading  journals  before  attempting  to  wade  through  the  earlier 
issues.  One  of  the  best  examples  in  insurance  journalism,  by  way  of 
general  review,  is  the  thirtieth  anniversary  number  of  the  Weekly  Under- 
writer, June  5,  1889,  which  pi^esented  historical  articles  prepared  by  some  of 
the  first  writers  of  the  profession. 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  written  in  this 
department,   without  restricting  it  to  a  mere  list  of  papers  and  writers 

4.  F.  U.  Ass'nN.  W.  1879,  p.  158.        Ins.  Times,  1879,  p.  676. 

5.  Ins.  Institute,  Manchester,  1886,  p.  53. 

6.  Ins.  and  Act.  Society  of  Glasgow,  Series  1,  No.  2. 
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which  will  convey  nothing  either  intelligible  or  inspiring.  Insisting  that 
the  business  is  scientific,  and  can  be  made  more  so,  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  subject  of  rates  and  tariffs,  and  are  at  once  met  with  a  host  of  papers, 
long  and  short,  thoughtful  and  funny,  exhaustive  and  superficial.  The 
student  should  first  read  carefully  the  thirty  rules  in  our  own  printed 
tariffs,  and  follow  this  by  an  effort  to  use  the  schedule  recently  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific.  Having  begun  at  home, 
one  can  do  no  better  than  read  the  introduction  to  the  Universal  Mercantile 
Schedule,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Moore.  Learn  how  rates  are  made,  but  never  look 
upon  the  figures  as  infallible ;  for  when  a  Board  can  fix  charges  for  area  and 
height,  occupancy  and  exposure,  so  as  to  suit  all  of  its  members,  there  will 
either  be  no  need  of  managerial  talent,  or  no  talent  left.  Under  this  head- 
ing may  be  ranged  all  the  instruction  books — Ducat's,  Hine's,  Griswold's 
Tiffany's,  Otey's  and  others.  These  are  not  all  dry  reading,  but  they  had 
better  be  taken  in  sections,  with  something  lighter  between.  Then  there 
are  the  tariffs  and  schedules  of  other  rating  organizations,  especially  the 
New  England  Insurance  Exchange  and  the  Southeastern  Tariff  Association, 
which  have  distanced  us  in  the  race  in  some  respects,  because  they  have 
as  many  mills  or  factories  of  one  class  in  a  small  district,  as  we  have  on  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast. 

Leaving  aside  the  tariffs  themselves,  there  are  papers  of  the  highest 
value  and  interest  upon  special  hazards,  which  will  well  repay  study. 
Among  the  proceedings  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  North- 
west are  two  most  excellent  papers  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cornell,  one  upon  the 
"Fire  Hazard  of  Saw  Mills, "7  dealing  with  a  field  in  which  he  states  there 
were  1991  active  mills  when  the  paper  was  written;  and  the  other  upon  the 
"Fire  Hazard  of  Flour  Mills, "8  which  devotes  much  space  to  the  leading 
losses  and  explosions  therein.  In  the  same  connection,  compare  the  paper 
by  Mr.  James  Ostler  before  the  Manchester  Institute,  "The  Modern  Corn 
Mill, "9  which  is  very  broad,  treating  not  only  of  the  English  flour  mills  but 
also  of  the  disastrous  experience  of  companies  in  France  and  in  Hungary,  the 
home  of  roller  milling.  There  is  a  practical  paper  among  the  transactions 
of  the  Birmingham  Institute,  by  Mr.  Henry  Simon,  10  the  more  valuable 
because  the  writer  is  not  an  underwriter  but  a  milling  engineer.  Time 
would  fail  to  tell  of  the  long  list  of  papers  upon  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
breweries,  tanneries,  glucose  factories,  elevators,  theatres,  foundries,  etc. 
Special  reference  may  be  made,  however,  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Waters'  paper  upon 
"Machinery  in  Special  Hazards, "11  which  is  general  in  scope,  and  treats  the 
question  of  depreciation  in  an  eminently  practical  way.      Since  this  paper 


7.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1877,  p.  146. 

8.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  TV.  1879,  p.  178. 

9.  Ins.  Inst.  Manchester,  1884,  p  23. 

10,  Birmingham  Ins.  Institute,  1889-90,  p.  67.        "  Modern  Rolling  Milling.' 

11.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1879,  p.  16. 
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was  first  prepared  two  fires  have  drawn  attention  to  the  hazard  which  is 
nowhere  more  elaborately  dealt  with  than  in  the  illustrated  paper — "Woolen 
Manufacture  in  relation  to  Fire  Insurance" — by  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  read  be- 
fore the  Insurance  Institute  of  Yorkshire  in  1895.     (Report,  page  75.) 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  special  hazards  to  the  everyday  block 
of  mercantile  buildings,  there  is  less  material  at  hand,  notwithstanding, 
that  our  largest  income  and  heaviest  loss  come  from  this  class.  Fire 
Marshal  Swenie  of  Chicago,  has  given  us  a  paper  on  "High  Buildings, 
Their  Internal  and  External  Fire  Hazards,  "12  and  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
has  published  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Lessons  From  the  Boston 
Fire;"  but  there  seems  to  be  little  else  except  the  interesting  report  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Murphy,  13  one  of  the  Boston  Fire  Commissioners,  giving  the 
result  of  his  inspection  of  foreign  cities  and  buildings,  illustrated  with 
seventeen  diagrams  comparing  London  structures  and  blocks  with  those  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  one  of 
our  most  valued  correspondents,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bentley,  the  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Manchester,  has  written  two  papers, 
"Contiguous  Risks  vs.  Limits "l*  and  "Manchester  Warehouse  Lim- 
its, "15  from  which  you  may  learn  something  of  the  construction  of  mercan- 
tile risks  in  England,  with  diagrams,  and  obtain  an  idea  of  the  risk  upon 
which  a  line  of  $25,000,  is  retained  by  an  office.  In  the  same  series,  there 
is  also  a  paper  upon  "Manchester  Warehouses"^  by  Mr.  James  Robb:  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  received  from  Great  Britain  was  read 
before  the  Insurance  and  Actuarial  Society  of  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  David  L. 
Laidlaw,  entitled,  "The  Growing  Fire  Hazard  of  Central  City  Dis- 
tricts. "1?  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  managing  officers  with 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  lines  on  large  dwellings.  That  doubt  ex- 
ists upon  the  other  side  is  shown  by  the  paper  upon  "Mansion  House 
Risks,  "18  from  which  it  seems  that  an  extra  rate  of  premium  is  demanded 
when  the  value  of  the  contents  rises  above  a  given  figure. 

TARIFF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  practice  of  fire  underwriting,  no  adjunct  is  so  important  as  an  or- 
ganization to  fix  and  maintain  adequate  rates.  While  agreements  of  some 
kind  probably  existed  earlier,  the  Salamander  Society  of  New  York  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  American  Board  with  a  distinctive  name  and 
avowed  objects.  Its  doings,  rates,  and  vicissitudes  generally  have  been 
preserved    to  us  in  five  articles  written  for  the  Insurance   Times  by  Mr. 

12.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1892,  p.  50. 

13.  Rep't  Boston  F.  Com.  1894,  p.  30. 

14.  Ins.  Institute,  Manchester,  1882-3,  p.  35. 

15.  Ins.  Institute.  Manchester,  1882-3,  p.  42. 

16.  Ins.  Institute,  Manchester,  1877,  p.  31. 

17.  Ins.  and  Act.  Soc'j%  Glasgow,  1891,  p.  3. 

18.  See  Ins.  Institute,  1874,  p.  11. 
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Henry  A.  Oakley  thirty  years  ago.  Its  fate  was  similar  to  that  of  modern  in- 
stitutions, and  it  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  the  reports  and  pro- 
ceedings of  which  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  literature  of  lire  insurance. 
Only  fragments  are  left  to  us  of  early  conventions,  the  best  known  being 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  1850.  A  letter  written  to  the  Monitor  in 
1864,  probably  by  Mr.  Heald,  upon  "Radical  Defects  in  the  Agency  Sys- 
tem,"^ exhibits  the  need  of  something  better  than  rate-making  by  agents. 
The  writer  remarked : 

"The  merchant  establishing  a  branch  store  does  not  think  it  too 
much  trouble  to  mark  each  piece  of  goods,  nor  should  companies  planting 
agencies,  deem  it  too  laborious  to  give  a  rate  on  each  risk  in  his  bailiwick  to 
the  agent  appointed,  write  it  in  a  book,  and  demand  faithful  and  absolute  com- 
pliance therewith."  He  adds;  "Wouldn't  the  agents  laugh?"  which  indicates 
that  our  special  rate  books  of  the  present  day  seemed  out  of  the  question 
then.  The  Convention  of  1866,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  whose  thirty  annual  reports  form  perhaps  the  most 
useful  and  valuable  collection  in  fire  insurance  literature.  In  later  years, 
much  of  their  space  is  devoted  to  committee  work,  which  need  not  be  gone 
into  in  detail;  but  the  discussions,  participated  in  only  by  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  companies,  reveal  the  trend  of  opinion  among  men  who 
guided  the  course  of  the  business  from  year  to  year,  and  evince  the 
characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  insurance  drama,  as  no  other  litera- 
ture in  our  possession  can  do.  The  earlier  reports  of  the  National  Board  are 
out  of  print,  but  the  leading  journals  contain  the  president's  addresses.  The 
addresses  of  Henry  A.  Oakley  after  the  Chicago  and  Boston  fires  are  notable ; 
those  of  Alfred  G.  Baker  after  the  abandonment  of  rates  in  1877  are  per- 
haps the  most  classic  in  style  of  any  wTe  possess ;  and  those  of  D.  A.  Heald 
are  the  most  inspiring  of  their  kind  in  the  literature  of  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Leaving  the  general  field  covered  by  the  National  Board,  there  are 
several  organizations  in  the  United  States  which  may  be  said  to  possess 
literature,  though  covering  only  restricted  territory.  The  New  England 
Insurance  Exchange  issues  an  annual  report  of  considerable  interest,  and 
its  presidents,  beginning  with  Mr.  U.  C.  Crosby,  have  become  well-known. 
Of  these,  the  closest  to  us  is  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hess,  through  his  connection 
with  the  Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston.  Next  in  prominence  is 
the  Southeastern  Tariff  Association,  in  which  the  perfection  of  committee 
work  appears  to  be  exemplified.  The  addresses  of  its  long-time  president, 
Major  Livingston  Mims,  are  entitled  to  a  high  place,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  but  we  have  found  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clarence  Knowles 
and  others,  whose  work  in  the  south  has  given  them  national  reputa- 
tions. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  the  literature  of  foreign 
rating  organizations  if,  indeed,  any  could  be  found.     But  we  should  not  be 

19.    Monitor,  1864,  p.  175. 
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ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Fire  Offices'  Committee,  and  the  few  al- 
lusions to  it  are  instructive.  Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  the  founder  of  the  Liver- 
pool &  London  &  Globe,  whose  career  seems  to  have  been  as  rapid  in  its 
progress  and  sad  in  its  termination  as  that  of  the  late  J.  B.  Bennett,  has 
been  credited  with  the  organization  of  the  Committee  in  1858,  though  some 
measure  of  co-operation  had  existed,  in  Scotland  at  least,  as  early  as  1829. 
Our  elders  across  the  wrater  are  by  no  means  blind  slaves  to  their  tariff 
committees,  jealously  as  they  guard  their  doings,  and  the  "infallible  guide'' 
is  sometimes  assailed  with  vigorous  freedom.  Mr.  John  Kingsley  has 
written  a  valuable  essay  upon  "Non  Tariff  Competition,  Cause  and 
Cure,"20  from  wiiich  we  can  quote  only  the  following: 

"If  the  tariff  association  cannot  thoroughly  satisfy  the  public  that  it 
has  honestly  striven  to  apportion  rates  to  risks  in  as  strict  accordance  with 
scientific  principles  as  circumstances  will  allow,  it  will  fail  to  re-establish 
its  claim  for  preference  over  rivals  whose  calculations  have  been  similarly 
guided  by  the  rule  of  thumb."  Another  paper,  entitled  "Politics  of  Fire 
Insurance, "21  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Kingsley,  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
tariff  association  as  it  existed  in  1878.  His  opinion  of  what  an  Association 
should  be,  and  do,  is  excellent.  "In  the  first  place,  it  must  gain  the  ap- 
proval and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  must  uphold  its  title  to  their  trust 
by  a  manifest  regard  for  their  interests.  A  combination  which  should  seem 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  companies  concerned, 
wTould  speedily  be  stigmatized  as  a  trades'  union,  and  would  not  long  sur- 
vive that  opprobrious  and,  indeed,  damning  epithet.  And  the  success  of 
such  a  combination  wTould  depend  upon  the  absolute  bona  fides  of 
the  association  offices;  their  determination  to  take  no  advantage  whether 
open  or  underhand  of  one  another  and,  in  a  word,  to  stick  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  to  the  letter  of  their  agreement."  Mr.  Kingsley' s  address  elicited 
the  extraordinary  statement  by  a  member  who  discussed  it,  that  he  con- 
sidered "that  if  a  number  of  practical  men  were  associated  with  the  tariff 
committee,  there  would  be  fewer  anomalies  in  the  tariffs  of  the  future  than 
were  found  in  the  past."  Mr.  Henry  Plummer,  in  a  paper  upon  "The 
Philosophy  of  Tariffs,"22  expresses  the  feeling  that  "the  complaints  of  the 
public  on  the  score  of  tariffs  and  their  manifest  aversion  thereto,  arise  not 
so  much  from  objections  to  the  principle  itself,  as  from  a  sense  of  the  un- 
equal and  unjust  manner  in  which  the  tariffs  operate.  Out  of  this  senti- 
ment all  non-tariff  offices  have  been  born." 

In  considering  tariff  associations  generally,  no  student  should  pass  over 
the  paper  on  "Combinations, "23  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Chard  of  Chicago, 
whose  style  is  well-known  to  you.  The  temptation  cannot  be  resisted  to 
make  use  of  a  single  paragraph:     "In  early  times  a  king,  looking  from  his 

20.  Ins.  Institute,  Manchester,  1877-8  p.  7. 

21.  Ins.  Institute,  Manchester,  1878-9,  p.  12. 

22.  Ins.  Institute,  Manchester,  1885-6,  p.  29. 

23.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N".  TV.  1887,  p.  162. 
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palace  window,  saw  afar  a  river  hasting  to  the  sea;  and,  remembering  that 
to  the  place  whence  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again,  said,  'All  is 
vanity.'  He  forgot  the  harvest  fields  and  meadows  made  glad  by  the  run- 
ning river;  and  we,  seeing  how  combinations  are  formed  only  to  be  broken 
again  and  then  reformed,  forget  the  good  they  do  during  their  brief  lease  of 
life." 

Passing  from  the  field  covered  by  the  literature  of  rating  organizations, 
there  are  a  number  of  papers  which  may  claim  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  scientific  side  of  insurance.  Common  as  it  is  to  find  algebraic  formulas 
in  connection  with  life  insurance  ratings,  they  are  so  rare  in  fire  insurance 
that  the  exceptions  deserve  special  mention.  Among  the  reports  of  the  In- 
surance Institute  of  Ireland  is  a  short,  but  highly  interesting  essay  by  Mr. 
Harold  Engelbach,  secretary  of  the  National  Insurance  Company,  entitled, 
"Fire  Rating,  Theory  and  Practice, "24  opening  with  the  words :  "I  pro- 
pose to  make  an  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  in  fire  insurance  there  is  a 
theory  upon  which  we  might,  under  certain  conditions,  arrive  at  what  I 
will  call  true  rating."  Having  said  so  much,  and  whetted  the  mental  ap- 
petite of  his  hearers  by  presenting  equations  which  look  formidable  to  the 
uninitiated,  he  thus  startles  them:  "I  have  now  propounded  to  you  a  beau- 
tiful theory,  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  ^ou  that  it  is  but  a  theory,  and  that  I 
myself  regard  it  as  utterly  impracticable.  Impracticable,  because  you 
have  not  and  never  can  have  the  statistics  upon  which  alone  it  could  be 
based."  If  this  were  literally  true,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  refer  to  • 
the  paper;  but  he  must  be  bold,  indeed,  who  will  tell  us,  in  the  light  of  the 
progress  already  made,  that  we  never  can  have  better  statistics.  And  so 
Mr.  Engelbach 's  equations  are  held  up  for  the  admiration  of  the  theorist 
and  the  study  of  the  youthful  enthusiast  who  would  fain  reform  the  busi- 
ness for  us. 

STATISTICS. 

Those  who  claim  for  fire  insurance  some  measure  of  scientific  direction, 
generally  begin  by  delving  into  statistics,  that  immense  labyrinth  in 
which,  having  rashly  ventured,  one  may  so  easily  lose  himself.  Beginners 
are  prone  to  think  their  deductions  of  the  utmost  value ;  those  who  have 
been  longer  engaged  in  digging  shafts  and  cross-cuts  in  this  vast  mine, 
sometimes  contend  that  figures  may  be  adduced  to  support  any  given  prop- 
osition. However,  common  sense  and  caution  will  do  much  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  no  branch  of  insurance  literature  is  so  full  of  possibilities.  First 
in  importance  are  the  statistical  tables  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Census 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Jenney,  and  those  presented  with  the  annual  reports  of 
the  National  Board,  showing  premiums  received,  losses  and  expenses  paid, 
amounts  insured  for  long  and  short  terms,  and  ratios  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  percentages.    Next  come  the  reports  of  the  committee 

24.    Ins.  Institute  of  Ireland,  1892-3,  p.  11. 
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on  statistics  of  the  National  Board,  where  may  be  found  for  short  and 
widely  separated  periods  the  experience  of  a  few  companies  on  a  few  risks, 
some  of  them  published  on  the  edition  de  luxe  plan  of  one  hundred  numbered 
copies.  One  really  wonders  whether  our  ancestors,  insurance-wise,  really 
belieyed  that  non-board  companies,  upon  learning  the  experience  of  the 
faithful  few,  would  straightway  forsake  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  and 
charge  adequate  rates  for  unprofitable  classes.  There  is  as  much  ground 
for  the  belief  of  those  who  contend,  that,  if  the  public  be  once  convinced 
that  tariff  rates  are  based  on  real  experience,  and  that  anything  lower  is 
likely  to  be  unsafe  for  the  companies,  the  desirable  portion  of  the  insuring 
community  will  have  no  other  contracts  than  those  of  tariff  companies. 
Prom  the  papers  on  statistics  as  a  whole,  only  one  has  been  selected  for 
your  consideration,  the  address  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hall  on  "Statistics,  Their 
Use  and  Value,  "25  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Numerous  papers  have  been  devoted  to  classification,  notwithstanding 
that  most  of  the  records  in  use  by  even  the  largest  offices  are  unscientific, 
and  rarely  make  any  provision  for  differences  in  climatic  conditions  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  fire  protection.  The  most  notable  work  on  the  sub- 
ject is  the  recent  volume  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Mallett,  head  of  the  classification 
department  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society.  The  rest  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject  consists  mainly  of  arguments  for  the  adoption  of 
a  scheme  of  combined  classification,  some  of  them  thoughtful,  but  most  of 
them  based  on  an  honest  desire  to  see  good  come,  without  a  very  clear  idea 
of  how  it  can  be  brought  about.  The  Insurance  Monitor  in  earlier,  and  the 
Spectator  in  later  years,  have  teemed  with  leading  articles  supporting  a 
scheme  of  combined  classification ;  and  the  late  C.  C.  Hine  made  perhaps 
the  most  persistent  effort  known  to  attract  the  co-operation  of  even  the 
limited  number  of  companies  which  used  the  Griswold  system,  the  fate  of 
which  is  told  in  his  1885  address.  26 

A  most  excellent  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Curnick  in  1893  for  the 
Manchester  Institute,2T  in  which  he  sums  up  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  classification  by  a  single  office  in  these  words:  "Indeed,  the  only  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained,  is,  as  to  the  limit  which  may  prudently  be  retained 
on  any  given  class  of  risk,  having  regard  to  the  income  derivable  there- 
from." In  the  course  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Curnick  appeals  to  an  authority, 
evidently  well-known  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  T.  R.  Glover  on  "Fire 
Statistics,"  who  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  necessity  for  classification  is 
far  more  absolute  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  any  office  that  has  not 
hitherto  classed  its  business  will  find  upon  doing  so  and  bringing  out  the 

25.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1877,  p.  130. 

26.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1885,  p.  193. 

27.  Ins.  Instinute,  Manchester,  1893-4,  p.  15. 
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results  of  five  years  combined  business,  that  even  if  a  loss  (debiting  pro- 
portionate expenses  and  margin  for  profit)  upon  its  gross  business  trans- 
acted in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  been  sustained,  one  will  be  shown 
under  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  individual  classes  of  risks  thereunder,  ag- 
gregating to  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  premiums."  Mr.  Glover 
seems  to  have  compiled  his  figures  from  a  record  embracing  160,000  distinct 
risks  per  annum,  and  remarks:  "When  I  get  into  the  subdivision  of  fire 
statistics,  I  find  in  those  classes  where  sufficient  area  is  given  for  com- 
parison, that  the  ratio  of  fires  year  by  year  run  as  closely  as  in  the  total 
results;  and  I  may  here  assert  that,  a  parallel  being  drawn  between 
various  risks  in  fire  insurance  and  various  ages  in  life  insurance,  the  former 
will  run  in  as  close,  if  not  closer,  ratio  than  the  latter. 

Brief  as  it  is,  no  more  thoughtful  and  careful  paper  on  "  The  Classifica- 
tion of  Fire  Risks"  has  come  under  our  observation,  than  the  one  read  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Colquhoun  before  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Victoria.  (Report, 
1895,  page  49.)  He  wisely  emphasizes  the  effect  upon  the  general  results  of 
a  class  caused  by  excessive  losses  due  to  causes  prevailing  in  a  particular 
locality;  but  overlooks  the  absolute  necessity,  in  the  coming  classification 
records,  of  segregating  premiums  and  losses  into  divisions  corresponding 
with  the  relative  efficiency  of  fire  protection  and  water  supply.  The 
statistics  of  dwelling  losses  in  the  United  States  will  not  determine 
the  average  rate  for  Chicago;  but  the  results  in  ten  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation each  and  one  hundred  towns  of  2,500  population  each  should,  re- 
spectively, be  of  real  value. 

CAUSES  OF  FIRES. 

No  consideration  of  the  science  of  fire  insurance  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  causes  of  fires.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  draw 
the  attention  of  an  American  student  to  the  Chronicle  Fire  Tables,  which 
have  achieved  a  reputation  in  this  country  second  to  no  other  statistical 
publication.  As  a  companion  to  this,  one  should  read  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Webster,  the  able  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  entitled  "The'  Fire 
Fiend  and  His  Lurking  Places.  "28  Of  the  many  hundred  reports  of  fire 
departments  in  our  library,  by  far  the  larger  number  pay  some  attention  to 
causes  of  fires,  and  many  of  them  present  carefully  prepared  tables.  The 
number  of  fires  from  preventable  causes  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  but  no  scheme  for  doing  away  with  carelessness  has  yet  been 
devised,  if  we  except  the  proposition  of  the  National  Association  of  Fire 
Engineers  that  no  property-owner  should  be  permitted  to  collect  insurance 
for  a  loss  occasioned  by  his  own  carelessness.  No  office  is  complete  without 
Mr.  F.  C.  Moore's  "Fire  Insurance  and  Causes  of  Fires";  and  there  are 
many  papers  relating  to  the  subject  under  the  headings  of  "Spontaneous 
Combustion,"  etc.,  which  there  is  not  even  time  to  name. 

A  brief  and  intelligent  summary  of  principal  causes  noticed  across  the 

28.    F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1893,  p.  173. 
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water  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Walter  S.  Kinnear's  paper  on  "Fires;  Some  of 
Their  Causes  and  Lessons, "29  in  the  transactions  of  the  Insurance  Institute 
of  Ireland.  As  underwriters  usually  regard  electricity  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  additional  hazard,  its  importance  deserves  mention  under 
this  heading;  but  as  the  literature  of  every  association  with  which  we  are 
in  correspondence  contains  papers  bearing  upon  electricity  and  electrical 
plants,  a  selection  could  only  be  made  with  advantage  by  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  You  will  be  safe  in  giving  careful  attention  to 
anything  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill30  of  Chicago,  whose  reports 
have  the  sanction  of  the  National  Board.  Naturally,  arson  and  incendi- 
arism have  received  much  attention  from  underwriters,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  entitled  to  be  considered  as  authorities  vary  greatly.  Perhaps  the 
more  common  view  is  that  one-third  of  all  fires  are  suspicious,  while  the 
extremes  are  15%  and  60%.  No  paper  is  more  likely  to  excite  your  lively 
interest  in  this  connection  than  "The  Fire  Account,"  by  the  late  J.  A. 
Fowler,31  in  which  he  endeavors  to  reduce  the  question  to  a  scientific  basis. 
With  the  assistance  of  algebraic  formulae,  which  are  not  as  terrifying  as 
they  look,  he  demonstrates  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of  his 
auditors,  that  the  percentage  of  fires  attributable  to  incendiarism  is 
probably  16%.  A  very  complete  report  is  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  annually  upon  the  fires  of  the  preceeding  year  and  their 
causes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  after  observing  the  course  of  affairs  for  some 
years,  the  commissioner  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Court  in  1893  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  forbid,  by  law, 
the  issuance  of  policies  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  upon  the  ground 
that  annual  acceptance  of  risks  involves  annual  inspection,  to  some  extent 
at  least. 

FIRE  LOSSES. 

The  natural  transition  is  from  causes  of  fires  to  fires  themselves,  upon 
which  the  literature,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is  of  great  extent.  Reports 
of  fire  departments  are  not  all  dry  reading ;  but  they  will  be  apt  to  prove 
so  unless  discrimination  is  used  in  their  selection.  The  appointment  of  fire 
marshals  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  the  work  accomplished  by 
them  is  of  inestimable  value,  witness  the  series  of  reports  from  Boston  and 
Chicago.  From  the  former  city,  we  have  reports  upon  the  fire  of  Thanks- 
giving day,  1889,  and  the  important  fires  of  January,  1893.  No  better 
source  can  be  consulted  for  the  effect  of  large  blank  walls  in  staying  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  and  the  assistance  given  to  them  by  large  area 
risks.  The  Chicago  fire  marshal  makes  a  special  report  on  every  fire  in- 
volving a  loss  of  over  $30,000;  and  in   the  volume  for  1891,32  a  diagram  is 

29.  Ins.  Institute,  Ireland,  1894-5,  p.  45. 

30.  Sec.  F,  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1893,  p.  182. 

31.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1878,  p.  134. 

32.  Rep't  Chicago  Fire  Marshal,  1891  p.  84. 
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given  showing  the  position  of  thirty-four  steam  engines  and  other  ap- 
paratus called  into  service  at  the  fire  of  April  12,  1891,  the  largest  number 
ever  employed  in  that  city  at  a  single  fire.  The  longest  line  of  hose  did 
not  exceed  925  feet. 

The  most  recent  and  thorough  account  of  a  serious  conflagration 
may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Milwaukee  Fire  Department  for  1893, 
which,  besides  giving  a  map  of  the  district  and  a  full  list  of  the  losses, 
appends  the  unique  feature  of  an  inquiry  into  the  height  and  age  of  everj' 
brick  building  within  the  burned  area.  Accounts  of  historical  fires  are 
scattered  through  the  insurance  journals,  the  most  notable  being  the  de- 
scription of  the  great  Chicago  fire  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Hewitt,  written  for  the 
" Insurance  Times.'" 33  Foreign  fires  are  noticed  in  the  most  condensed  form 
in  the  article  "Great  Fires,"  in  Walford's  Cyclopedia  of  Insurance.  This 
work  "was  nobly  planned  and  well  executed  as  far  as  it  wrent,  but  it  was 
evidently  too  much  for  one  man's  lifetime.  If  a  fragment,  it  remains  a 
monument  to  the  patient  industry  and  devotion  of  the  author." 

The  department  of  state  has  done  great  service  in  procuring  reports 
from  U.  S.  Consuls  in  all  parts  of  the  world  upon  fires  and  building  regula- 
tions. On  the  first  page  of  the  bound  volume  may  be  found  the  experience 
of  Vienna,  with  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  where  no  case  is  known 
in  which  a  fire  has  extended  beyond  the  adjoining  property.  From  first  to 
last,  the  book  will  repay  study,  for  there  are  bad  towns  as  well  as  good 
ones,  and  it  transpires  that  American  cities  are  not  the  only  ones  requiring 
high  rates. 

FIRE  ENGINEERS. 

While  fire  insurance  literature  may  be  considered  to  include  only  what 
directly  relates  to  the  business  itself,  a  broader  view  has  been  followed 
in  filling  the  shelves  of  our  library.  There  are  several  allied  interests, 
the  doings  and  writings  of  which  are  of  value  to  us.  Perhaps  the  foremost 
is  the  National  Association  of  Fire  Engineers.  The  subjects  considered  at 
its  twenty-four  annual  conventions  cover  a  wide  field.  Co-operation  be- 
tween the  Association  and  underwriters  exists  to  some  extent,  the  in- 
spector of  our  National  Board  attends  the  conventions,  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Affeld 
has  twice  addressed  them.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  reports  shows 
that  many  of  the  chiefs  handle  important  topics  in  the  most  intelligent 
and  concise  manner,  partly  on  account  of  the  system  of  presenting  the 
topics  for  discussion,  each  one  being  merely  introduced  by  the  chief  to 
whom  it  is  assigned.  They  have  discussed  "Fires  in  coal  docks,"  "Limi- 
tation of  the  height  of  buildings  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  width  of 
the  street,"  "District  stationary  engines  and  abolition  of  the  present  por- 
table steam  engines,"  "Uniform  couplings  for  cities  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles,"  etc. 

33.    Insurance  Times,  1871. 
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A  valuable  medium  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
in  the  department,  is  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  whose  report  for  1897  was  recently  received.  The 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  has  undertaken  similar  work  in 
London,  and  has  already  published  several  pamphlets  of  great  interest. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

It  has  become  an  accepted  principle  on  this  Coast  that  a  reduction  in 
the  schedule  of  rating  for  any  given  town,  previously  without  a  proper 
water  supply,  shall  not  only  be  preceded  by  introduction  of  the  supply, 
but  also  by  submission  to  the  Board  surveyor  of  the  system  of  distribution 
mains  in  the  principal  streets,  that  it  may  be  determined  whether  the 
sizes  are  adequate  to  give  effective  pressure.  In  the  department  of  water 
supply,  there  are  several  papers  of  considerable  value  among  the  transac- 
tions of  the  American  and  the  New  England  Water  Works  Associations. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  one  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Fanning  upon  "Distribution  Mains 
and  Fire  Service.  "34  Nothing  more  practical  is  on  our  shelves,  and  it 
is  not  too  technical  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting.  Occasional  papers 
of  special  interest  are  scattered  through  these  reports,  such  as  "Hy- 
draulic Elevators,"  "Emergency  Fire  Supply  for  Cleveland,"  and  "Elec- 
trolysis"; and  the  1893  transactions  of  the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation include  a  supplement  upon  the  "Water  Supply  in  the  Wholesale 
District  of  St.  Paul."  The  peculiar  value  of  this  paper  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  upon  actual  tests  in  an  ordinary  American  city,  with 
varying  sizes  of  water  mains  and  the  certainty  of  needing  better  service 
in  the  future  than  was  obtainable  when  the  tests  were  made.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hill,  the  engineer  in  charge,  estimated  that  no  more  than  20  steamers 
could  be  massed  to  advantage  in  the  district,  even  if  the  size  of  the 
mains  should  be  increased.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  criticized  by  an  authority 
on  insurance  for  saying  that  "steam  fire  engines  will  give  better  results 
in  water  delivered  per  minute  from  the  nozzles,  in  steadiness  of  motion 
and  in  ease  of  management,  besides  diminishing  the  chances  of  accident 
to  the  pumps  in  service,  when  taking  water  from  fire  cisterns  than  when 
drawing  from  a  fire  hydrant,  however  the  hydrants  may  be  placed  and 
whatever  the  diameter  of  branch  pipe  and  main  with  which  the  hydrant 
is  connected." 

AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLERS. 

Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  regarded  as  inevitable  that  fires  must 
be  allowed  to  take  their  course  until  discovered  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  fire  department.  While  the  use  of  automatic  appliances  has  so  far 
been  limited  principally  to  manufacturing  establishments,  the  results 
following  their  introduction  have  been  so  important  that  a  large  number 

34.    American  Water  Works  Association,  1892,  p.  61. 
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of  papers  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  Perhaps  none  is  more  enter- 
taining than  Mr.  D.  R.  Paterson's,  on  "Automatic  Sprinklers,"  35  read 
before  the  Glasgow  Society  three  years  ago,  of  which  the  following  excerpt 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  style :  "Some  time  in  or  about  the  year  1877,  an 
American,  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  demeanor,  took  up  what  for  a  time 
looked  to  be  a  permanent  abode  in  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester.  He 
was,  if  anything,  a  reserved  gentleman— lunched  and  dined  and  went  out 
and  in  quietly.  After  observing  him  for  weeks,  the  inquiry  '  Who  is  he?' 
would  be  answered,  '  Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Parmalee.  He  is  supposed  to  be  here 
to  introduce  an  invention  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  known  as  an  automatic 
sprinkler.'  In  his  own  unobtrusive  way  he  was  making  the  acquaintance  of 
such  members  of  the  cotton  industry  as  made  the  'Queen's'  their  lunch- 
ing and  dining  rendezvous.  There  was  so  little  of  the  in  season  and  out  of 
season  attention  to  what  was  said  to  be  his  mission,  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  made  a  'How  d'ye  do'  acquaintance  with  him  concluded  that 
business  and  automatic  sprinklers  must  be  a  secondary  consideration." 
After  which  follows  an  account  of  an  experiment  with  sprinklers  by  means 
of  a  real  fire  in  a  real  mill,  and,  later  on,  the  first  successful  operation 
of  a  sprinkler  plant  in  Bolton.  Time  will  not  permit  reference  to  the 
numerous  papers  bearing  upon  this  subject,  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  but  special  mention  may  be  made  of  one  read  at  Chicago  by  Mr. 
S.  A.  Reed, 35  manager  of  the  Western  Factory  Association.  For  an  intel- 
ligent survey  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  means,  there  is  no  better 
source  than  the  reports  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Co. ;  and  its  accomplished  president,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  wrote  a  special 
paper  on  "Automatic  Sprinklers  and  their  Introduction,"  for  the  Holiday 
Chronicle  in  1893,36  in  which  he  remarked,  "Wherever  a  sprinkler  can  be 
put,  put  one,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  works  where  a  fire  seems 
least  likely  to  occur." 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Side  by  side  with  improvements  in  water  supply  and  methods  of 
fire  protection  and  extinction,  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings.  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  library  is  not  as  well 
equipped  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  but  the  importance  of  the  subject 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Page  after  page  of  the  fire  department 
reports  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Syracuse  and  elsewhere 
draw  attention  to  the  rapid  spread  of  fire  due  to  defective  construction 
in  large  mercantile  structures.  And  in  fire-proof  buildings,  so-called,  it 
too  often  happens  that  the  damage  to  the  fire-proofing,  ornamental  fronts, 
etc.,  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  item.  A  proposed  uniform  building  law  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  but  it  will  be 

35.    Ins.  and  Actuarial  Soc'y  of  Glasgow,  1894,  p.  345. 

35.  F.  U.  Ass'nN.  W.189. 

36.  Holiday  Chronicle,  1893,  p.  328. 
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difficult  to  secure  its  general  adoption  while  good  material  is  costly  and 
inflammable  material  is  cheap.  Most  of  the  papers  bearing  upon  this 
topic  are  technical ;  but  no  time  will  be  wasted  which  is  given  to  the 
valuable  address  before  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  North- 
west —"Architecture  and  Fire  Insurance "37— by  the  well  known  architect 
Mr.  John  W.  Root,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  aoy  special  bias  in  favor  of 
insurance  companies.  Such  papers  as  this  should  be  read  more  widely 
than  by  the  circle  to  which  they  are  addressed.  In  the  same  category  is 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  entitled  "  Methods  of  Reducing  the  Fire  Loss," 
which  contains  a  most  concise  yet  complete  statement  of  what  fire 
resisting  and  mill  construction  are.  In  addition,  we  have  the  annual 
reports  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  including  several  papers 
upon  modern  building  methods;  and  mention  should  be  made  of  an  article 
by  the  indefatigable  president  of  the  Continental  Insurauce  Co.,  upon  the 
"Relation  of  Construction  to  Fire  Insurance." 38 

INSPECTION. 

Only  a  moment  can  be  given  to  the  subject  of  surveying  and  inspec- 
tion. The  reports  of  the  New  England  Bureau  of  United  Inspection  have 
demonstrated  its  right  to  exist,  and  there  are  other  bureaus  of  similar 
character.  Because  the  practice  across  the  water  is  quite  different  from 
ours,  your  especial  attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  George  A.  Todd's  paper  on 
"Fire  Surveying,"39  read  before  the  Glasgow  Society,  one  entitled 
"Surveying  of  Fire  Risks,"40  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Johnson,  read  before  the  Man- 
chester Institute,  and  "A  short  treatise  on  Fire  Insurance  Surveying,"  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  E.  Murray,  read  before  the  Melbourne  Institute. 40  Perhaps  the 
most  practical  paper  on  the  subject  of  inspection  from  the  American 
standpoint  was  written  by  Mr.  U.  C.  Crosby,  "Necessity  for  Concerted 
Action  in  Improvement  and  Inspection  of  Risks, ''41  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  taken : 

"We  have  in  the  little  territory  of  New  England  over  one  hundred 
special  agents.  Their  interests  are  so  interwoven  we  cannot  separate 
them  if  we  would,  yet  these  one  hundred  specials  are  traveling  all  through 
this  territory,  running  hither  and  thither,  crossing  and  re-crossing,  du- 
plicating each  other's  work  in  one  mad  whirl  of  inspection  which  does  not 
improve,  and  supervision  which  does  not  reduce  hazards  or  the  loss  ratio, 
and  this  is  done  at  great  cost  and  expense  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  as- 
sured. If  the  energy  and  ability  represented  by  this  corps  of  field  men  were 
properly  distributed  and  directed,  grand  results  would  be  obtained.     Our 

37.  P.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1886,  p.109. 

38.  Spectator,  Apr.  15,  1893,  p.  45. 

39.  Ins.  and  Act'l.Soc'y,  Glasgow,  1892,  p.  43. 

40.  Ins.  Inst.  Manchester,  1879-80,  p.  55.    Ins.  Institute,  Victoria,  1890,  p.  130. 

41.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1891,  p.  43. 
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efforts  should  not  be  mainly  in  the  direction  of  rates,  but  in  that  of  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  hazards,  the  improvement  of  risks,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  loss  ratio  at  present  existing  in  this  country.  This  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  separate  and  independent  action  on  the  part  of  each  com- 
pany, but  only  by  concerted  action  in  which  the  assured  must  be  an  inter- 
ested and  active  factor.  We  must  so  adjust  the  work  of  our  organizations 
that  the  public  will  see  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  business,  and 
that  they  produce  a  reduction,  not  an  advance,  in  the  cost  of  insurance." 

SETTLEMENT  OF  LOSSES. 

So  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  other  divisions  of  the  subject  that 
the  settlement  of  losses  must  almost  be  crowded  out.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  body  has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  our  Pacific  Asso- 
ciation ;  certainly  our  papers  are  not  surpassed  in  completeness  and  detail. 
Few  of  the  papers  received  from  other  cities  would,  perhaps,  be  selected 
for  general  reading;  but  there  is  one,  "  The  Conduct  of  an  Appraisal, "42  by 
Mr.  Willis  O.  Robb  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  merits  the  highest  praise. 
It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  company  in  England  calls  upon  Other  than  a 
regularly  engaged  fire  loss  assessor  (adjuster)  to  make  settlement  of 
losses;  and,  as  the  surveyors  have  no  such  powers  and  duties  as  our  special 
agents, there  is  uot  the  same  occasion  for  essays  upon  adjustments  as  with 
us  if,  indeed,  the  assessors  could  be  induced  to  prepare  them. 

LITIGATION  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Before  passing  to  papers  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  notice  must  be 
taken  of  litigation  and  legislation,  two  dry  subjects  of  extreme  importance. 
Litigation  affects  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  loss 
incurred— not  a  contentious  showing — and  is  principally  confined  to  claims 
which  are  of  doubtful  propriety,  even  though  it  be  impracticable  to  prove 
them  to  be  either  fraudulent  or  excessive.  The  record  occupies  more 
volumes  of  law  reports  than  we  could  wish,  and  is  largely  condensed  into 
the  Insurance  Law  Journal.  In  addition,  there  are  several  text-books  bear- 
ing upon  the  legal  view  of  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  fire  in- 
surance contract,  of  which  the  most  recent  is  the  second  edition  of 
Ostrander,  perhaps  the  best  known  in  law  practice  is  Wood  on  Insurance, 
and  one  of  the  most  convenient  is  Clements'  Digest,  because  it  follows  the 
exact  order  of  the  New  York  Standard  policy  form,  in  the  compilation  of 
decisions.  The  English  reports  are  singularly  free  from  fire  insurance 
cases  and  it  appears  that,  in  consequence,  their  courts  frequently  turn  to 
American  precedents  for  guidance.  It  sometimes  surprises  them  to  find 
that  quite  contradictory  decisions  are  announced  upon  the  same  proposition 
in  two  or  three  states.  Almost  the  only  paper  from  Great  Britain  on  this 
subject  was  read   in   Glasgow  by  Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  member  of   the 

42.    F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1893,  p.  101. 
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Faculty  of  Procurators,  Glasgow;  "Fire  insurance,  practical  notes  on  lead- 
ing cases. "43  It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  there  is  so  much  ground  for  the 
opening  paragraph  :  "  The  cases  decided  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
fire  insurance  are  comparatively  few.  The  insurance  offices  seem  to  have 
the  faculty  of  managing  to  settle  their  disputes  without  having  recourse 
to  law  and  arbitration  has  been  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  Americans 
have  not  by  any  means  been  so  successful  in  this  respect,  for  almost  every 
state  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  what,  I  fear,  we  must  call,  in  many 
instances,  doubtful  law." 

Legislation,  as  applied  to  insurance,  did  not  originally  have  any  con- 
nection with  litigation  or  with  the  policy  itself;  but  of  late  years  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  the  custom  for  states  to  intervene,  until  there  are  now 
fourteen  states  where  our  policy  forms  are  fixed  by  statute,  and  many 
others  where  special  obligations  or  prohibitions  are  imposed  upon  the  com- 
panies, of  which  the  valued  policy  law  is  a  notable  example.  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  read  the  account  of  its  inception,  whether  wholly  founded  on 
fact  or  not,  as  presented  at  Chicago  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Holman  in  1879,  "The  Wis- 
consin Problem.  "44  Aside  from  laws  bearing  upon  the  contract,  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  mass  of  legislation  in  the  shape  of  statutory  requirements 
demanded  of  companies  applying  for  admission  into,  or  already  doing  busi- 
ness in,  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  which  promise  to  become  burden- 
some in  the  extreme.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
federal  and  otherwise,  one  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with  the  celebrated 
case  of  Paul  vs.  Virginia .45 

The  decision  that  insurance  is  not  commerce  has  stood  for  thirty  years, 
and,  unless  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reverses  itself,  there 
is  small  chance  of  so-called  free  trade  between  the  states  in  fire  insu- 
rance. There  is  almost  more  hope  that  retaliatory  provisions  will  ulti- 
mately become  so  restrictive  as  to  lead  to  some  measure  of  co-operation 
among  the  leading  states  in  the  direction  of  uniform  legislation,  which 
would  probably  be  better  for  the  companies  than  federal  supervision.  The 
best  source  of  information  upon  insurance  legislation  is  the  series  of  reports 
by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Board ;  and  the  new  bills  in- 
troduced at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  state  legislatures  are  reviewed 
promptly  by  The  Weekly  Underwriter.  Its  editor,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hayden,  wrote 
the  most  recent  contribution  to  this  department  in  September,  1897,  en- 
titled, "Discriminating  Taxation  and  Unjust  Legislation,"  for  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  insurance  literature  at  our  command  has  been 
considered  under  numerous  divisions  for  more  convenient  reference ;  but 

43.  Ins.  and  Act.  Soc'y,  Glasgow,  1897,  p.  75. 

44.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W  1879,  p.  49. 

45.  (10  Wall  168)  See  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1892,  p.  137. 
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there  are  many  addresses  and  papers  which  are  general  in  character 
yet  with  which  every  student  ought  to  be  familiar,  no  matter  what  line  of 
work  possesses  the  most  interest  for  him.  The  oldest  of  these  was  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  Horace  Binney  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Philadelphia  Contributionship  in  1852. 
When  it  is  remembered  that,  at  the  date  of  the  address,  there  were  no 
steam  fire  engines,  no  maps,  no  insurance  journals  worthy  of  the  name,  no 
insurance  commissioners,  practically  no  Boards  of  Underwriters,  no  sta- 
tistics such  as  we  have,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  writer  of  such  an 
address  was  the  foremost  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar;  and  his  utter- 
ances have  rarely  been  surpassed  for  freedom  from  insular  prejudice  and 
breadth  of  thought  in  dealing  with  the  possibilities  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  the  obligations  imposed  upon  those  engaged  in  it. 

Much  has  been  gained  in  the  few  instances  where  underwriting  asso- 
ciations have  called  upon  men  in  other  walks  of  life  for  instruction  and  sug- 
gestion. No  better  example  can  be  presented  than  the  address  entitled, 
"Social  Aspects  of  Fire  Insurance, "46  given  by  Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh  of 
Chicago  before  the  Association  of  that  city,  a  prominent  business  man  and 
large  property  owner.  After  telling  us  that  we  insurance  people  (con- 
sidered as  corporations)  are,  as  it  happens,  conspicuously  rich,  and  that  the 
socialistic  sentiment  of  the  present  day  believes  that  a  rich  corporation  is 
entitled  to  nothing  more,  to  say  the  least,  than  it  can  force  its  way  to,  he 
remarked : 

"At  present  you  come  into  the  community  with  the  same  pur- 
pose that  the  rest  of  us  business  people  come  into  it,  that  is,  to  get  out  of 
it  what  money  you  can.  And  the  community  meets  you  in  the  same  spirit. 
You  are  powerful  and  so  is  the  public,  and  it  is  diamond  cut  diamond. 
Suppose  now  you  should  change  your  attitude  and  come  in  for  two  reasons : 
First,  to  make  all  the  money  you  can,  and  secondly  to  do  the  community  all 
the  good  you  can.  'Ah,'  you  will  say,  'we  cannot  mix  up  business  with 
philanthropy.  There  is  no  friendship  in  trade.'  Well,  I  know  that  is  the 
belief  held  by  our  age,  and  our  age  is  the  greatest  business  age  of  all.  But 
a  good  many  thinking  men  begin  to  say  that  such  views  are  not  final  and 
that  our  great  business  age  before  it  turns  into  some  other  kind  of  age  is 
going  to  show  itself  much  greater;  and  that  it  will,  by  and  by,  appear  that 
there  is  friendship  in  trade  and  that  if  we  must,  as  a  preliminary  matter, 
buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest  and  sell  where  we  can  sell  dearest,  in  some 
way  or  other  higher  motives  also  will  mix  with  these  transactions  so  as  to 
make  them  do  in  part  the  higher  work  of  humanity  too.  There  are  other 
things,  Mr.  President,  besides  the  popularity  of  insurance  companies  that 
need  to  be  conserved.  That  greatest  of  modern  achievements,  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  that  which  is  the  basis  of  present  progress  and  which 
permits  us  those  great  glimpses  into  the  democratic  future,  is  challenged. 
It  is  challenged  because  it  has  led  to  a  too  intense  sense  of  personal  owner- 

46.    F.  U.  Asi'n  N.  W.  1887,  p.  121. 
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ship,  and  to  the  too  selfish  use  of  vast  accumulations  of  wealth.  But,  sir,  it 
shall  again  stand  unchallenged,  and  yours  and  all  the  other  helpful  agencies 
of  our  complex  modern  life  shall  be  gratefully  recognized  when  socialism  in 
all  its  forms  shall  have  found  its  final  refutation  in  the  public  spirit  of 
private  property." 

Of  a  totally  different  character,  but  of  great  value,  is  the  paper  read 
before  the  same  Association  by  Lieut.  John  P.  Finley,  U.  S.  Signal 
Service  Corps,  upon  "Meteorology  in  its  relation  to  commercial  pursuits, 
especially  insurance.  "47  Not  only  is  a  very  practical  account  given  of  the 
work  of  the  Signal  Service  stations,  but  there  are  most  interesting  tables 
submitted  with  special  reference  to  observations  made  at  the  time  of  great 
conflagrations,  including  the  Portland,  Oregon,  fire  of  1873. 

Not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  J.  N.  Lane  of  the  Palatine  Insurance  Co.,  read 
a  ipaper  in  Glasgow,  entitled,  "Practice  of  Fire  Insurance  in  the  United 
States, "48  which  enables  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  learn  something  of  the  differences  between  English  methods 
and  our  own ;  and  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  displayed  to  some  extent 
by  Mr.  Henry  Robertson's  paper,  read  in  Chicago  some  years  ago,  upon 
"Fire  Underwriting  in  England. "49 

In  connection  with  a  live  topic  under  discussion  at  the  present  time,  no 
student  should  fail  to  read  Mr.  E.  F.  Beddall's  paper  on  "  Co-insu- 
rance, "50  which,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
rates  and  tariffs ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  paper  of  similar  character  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Clarke  of  Sydney,  entitled,  "Will  the  Average  ClauseS  atisfy 
the  Fire  Offices  ?"  (Insurance  Institute  of  New  South  Wales,  September, 
1889,  p.  1.) 

The  only  pamphlet  of  its  kind  which  has  come  under  our  notice  is  a  re- 
port published  in  1895  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  appointed  to  investigate  fire  insurance  rates  and 
practices.  They  gave  every  consideration  to  the  interests  which  they 
represented,  condemned  the  payment  of  excessive  dividends  by  some  of 
their  own  Newark  companies  (whose  figures  were  the  only  ones  quoted), 
and  favored  rebates  to  the  insured  instead  of  the  brokerage  system ;  yet 
they  not  only  commended  such  features  of  underwriting  as  seemed  to  them 
proper  and  sensible,  but  specially  referred  to  and  exemplified  the  admirable 
working  of  the  Mercantile  Schedule,  which  appealed  to  their  sense  of 
justice  as  between  different  classes  of  hazard. 

Of  its  class,  there  is  no  better  address  than  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hall's,  read 
before  the  Northwest  Association  in  18S7,  entitled,  "Something  Besides  an 
Insurance  Man; "51  reminding  us  that  even  the  busiest  underwriters  have 

47.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1887,  p.  53. 

48.  Ins.  and  Act,  Soc'y,  Glasgow,  1893,  p.  133. 

49.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W  1877,  p.  60. 

50.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N".  W.  1892,  p.  38. 

51.  F.  IT.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1887,  p.  43. 
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found  time  to  make  themselves  of  use  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  depicting 
the  characters  of  well-known  officers  and  managers  as  exemplified  in  their 
work  as  public  officers,  etc. 

Mr.  George  T.  Hope,  whose  influence  appears  to  have  been  quite  equal 
to  that  of  any  single  underwriter  of  his  time,  closed  an  admirable  address 
in  1879  upon  the  "Obligations  of  insurance  companies  and  their  officers  to 
policyholders "52  in  these  words:  "I  urge  upon  you  my  conviction  that  the 
business  of  fire  insurance  is  competent  to  engross  the  profoundest  thought 
and  widest  capacity  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  that  this  application  must  be 
made  in  order  to  constitute  underwriters  and  that  thought  and  capacity  so 
employed  will  enable  an  underwriter  to  be,  in  an  unusual  degree,  a  bene- 
factor to  his  fellow  men."  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Heald,  whose  addresses  first 
aroused  the  writer's  interest  in  insurance  history  and  literature,  wrote  a 
brief  paper  not  long  ago  entitled,  "How  to  Become  an  Underwriter, "53  from 
which  the  following  is  an  excerpt:  "Patient  study,  honest  perseverance, 
hard  labor,  adherence  to  fixed  principles,  application  of  mind  to  the  work  in 
hand  and  intensity  of  purpose  with  a  willingness  to  learn  from  all  available 
sources,  will  most  certainly  lead  to  success."  In  the  same  paper,  Mr. 
Heald  gives  a  definition  well  worth  remembering:  "Good  underwriting  is 
the  application  of  good,  sound,  common  sense,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
under  sound  principles,  to  each  and  every  unit  of  the  business ;  and,  when 
this  is  done,  the  responsibility  of  the  underwriter  ceases." 

After  all,  one  does  not  read  solely  for  instruction  and  technical  train- 
ing ;  and  the  few  papers  reserved  for  final  consideration  are  none  the  less 
valuable  because  they  breathe  encouragement  and  counsel.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  a  longer  time  was  not  granted  for  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  in  order  to  discriminate  more  carefully  in  the  selection  of  material 
for  your  edification.  Excellent  advice  is  that  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Campbell  in  his 
paper  on  "Scientific  Fire  Prevention  and  Extinction.  "54  "Your  Institute 
(Norwich),  I  take  it,  is  not  only  for  study  but  also  for  action.  I  make  an 
appeal  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Institute  especially  to  aid  in  the  good 
work  by  selecting  some  point  of  view,  whether  it  be  in  building  con- 
struction, electricity,  chemistry  or  fire  engineering,  from  which  they  can 
practically  study  how  to  make  their  profession  not  merely  keep  pace  with, 
but  actually  stride  on  in  advance  of  the  times." 

If  he  wrote  nothing  else,  the  late  George  F.  Bissell  would  deserve  our 
lasting  gratitude  for  his  1891  address55  in  Chicago,  termed  almost  pure  gold 
by  one  of  our  leading  journalists,  in  which  the  underwriter  of  the  future  is 
thus  described  :  "He  will  be  trained  in  his  profession,  commencing  near  the 
lower  round  of  the  ladder.  In  it  he  will  acquire  the  habit  of  wide  observa- 
tion and  thorough  discipline  and  knowledge.     With  quick  perceptions,  he 

52.  ,  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1879,  p.  94. 

53.  Holiday  Chronicle,  1891,  p.  311. 

54.  Norwich  Ins  Institute,  1890-91,  p  21. 

55.  F.  U.  Ass'n  N.  W.  1891,  p.  52. 
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will  combine  a  spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise  and  persevering  energy.  He 
will  be  a  man  of  details,  never  losing  sight  of  the  small  things  of  the  bus- 
iness. His  attitude  to  competitors  will  be  that  of  honorable  co-operation 
in  associated  efforts.  The  stability  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  credit 
must,  in  a  large  sense,  always  rest  with  the  underwriter.  Hence,  his  use- 
fulness must  be  available  to  all,  whether  in  the  cities  or  villages  and  ham- 
lets of  our  land,  providing  they  come  under  proper  conditions.  He  will  be 
an  even  and  well  balanced  man,  not  carried  away  by  unusual  success  nor 
cast  down  by  unusual  reverses ;  for  success  and  reverses  will  never  cease 
to  follow  each  other  in  the  life  of  the  underwriter.  He  will  earnestly 
desire  reputation,  not  through  trumpet  blowing,  but  results.  Above  all, 
probity  and  moral  rectitude  will  hold  no  mean  place  in  the  fiber  of  his 
character. ' ' 

It  is  twenty-five  years  since  Mr.  McCandlish  wrote  the  paper  which 
earned  such  high  praise  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  More  recently,  he 
has  given  an  address56  in  GlasgowT,  evincing  the  same  power  of  thought  and 
expression,  from  which  the  closing  paragraph  will  be  taken  : 

"A  society  like  that  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address  exerts  a  very 
large  influence  for  good  upon  the  conduct  of  this  business  of  ours.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  suppress  in  ourselves  and  to  discourage  in  others  purely  selfish  aims, 
and  petty  and  questionable  methods  of  promoting  them.  It  is  possible  to 
cultivate  the  feeling  that  we  belong  to  an  honorable  and  a  united  profession, 
engaged  in  a  business  which  contributes  largely  to  the  public  welfare, 
which  commands  enormous  resources,  and  has  its  roots  and  branches  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  a  business  which,  if  conducted  with  honor,  will  re- 
flect honor  upon  us,  and  which  invites  the  application  of  all  the  powers  of 
knowing  and  thinking  and  doing  which  we  possess  or  can  acquire.  Acting 
then  on  such  principles,  believing  that  we  are  contributing,  in  ever  so 
humble  a  degree,  to  the  national  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  our  fellow 
men,  recognizing  that  we  are  members  of  an  honorable  and  a  scientific  pro- 
fession, and  cultivating  a  brotherly  regard  and  sympathy  towards  all  our 
associates  in  it,  Ave  who  are  insurance  men  may  face  with  composure  the 
anxieties  and  labors  of  an  arduous  calling,  and  ma}*  hope  to  please  God  in 
it,  and  to  enjoy  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience." 

HERBERT  FOLGER. 

50.    Ins.  and  Act.  Soc'y,  Glasgow,  1888.  p.  191. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  May  18,  1897,  the  following  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : 


C.   C.   HINE. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  passing  away, 
on  the  llth  of  April  last,  of  C.  C.  Hine,  of  New  York,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  be  it 

Resolved,  That ,  as  an  Association,  we  hereby  record  our  pro- 
found regret  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected 
associates. 

Not  only  as  the  acknowledged  and  honored  leader  of  American 
Insurance  journalism;  not  only  as  the  far-sighted  man  of  affairs; 
not  only  as  an  underwriter  of  conspicuous  force  and  breadth  of 
view,  will  the  memory  of  C.  C.  Hine  endure  with  us.  The  personality 
of  him  who  was  affectionately  known  as  the  "Patriarch"  covered 
more  than  literary  talent,  more  than  business  ability,  more  than 
professional  strength.  It  embraced,  as  many  of  us  can  testify,  an 
instinctive  and  undeviating  support  of  the  highest  ideals  of  integrity, 
honesty  and  honor;  it  embraced  a  deep  and  abiding  trust  in  the 
Divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  coloring  and  controlling  all  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  his  life's  course;  it  embraced  a  rigid  and  uncom- 
promising hatred  of  all  that  is  wrong,  tempered  with  a  true  and 
broad  charity  for  wrong-doers  themselves.  His  heart  was  kindly, 
and  his  life  pure  and  upright.  As  a  friend  and  neighbor  he  teas 
sympathetic  and  helpful;  as  a  counselor  of  those  in  need  his  aid 
ivas  unstinted.  His  powers  and  energies  were  consistently  devoted 
throughout  a  long  span  of  years  to  the  promotion  of  good  practices 
and  sound  underwriting,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that,  enjoy- 
ing rare  opportunities  of  influence,  he  so  used  those  opportunities  as 
to  leave  the  insurance  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  this  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  family  of  our  late  member. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  record  these  Resolutions  on  the 
minutes  of  this  Association,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  forwarded 
to  the  family  of  our  deceased  associate,  and  to  the  editor  of  the 
"Insurance  Monitor,"  of  New  York. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  July  23rd,  1897,  the  following  Resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 


ALEX.   PORTER  SINCLAIR. 

RESOLUTION. 

In  an  organization  numerically  as  strong  as  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific-,  it  must  frequently  be  our 
sorrowful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  some  of  its  members. 
Closely  associated  as  the  members  are  it  is  always  a  sad  ta^k 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  one  who  has  left  us  for  that  unknown  bourne  towards 
which  we  are  all  traveling.  Allied  with  the  sorrow  there  is  a 
melancholy  gratification  in  being  able  to  place  upon  our  records 
recognition  of  the  value  to  us  and  to  the  world  at  large  of  the 
example  of  a  well  spent  life. 

Alexander  Porter  Sinclair,  whose  death  we  now  mourn,  was 
born  in  Dixboro,  Michigan,  February  16,  1845.  At  a  time 
when  most  boys  are  intent  only  on  boyish  pleasures  he  joined 
the  14th  Michigan  Infantry  Regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  while  still  a  youth  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of  one  of 
its  companies.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business  as  local  agent  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

In  1886  he  came  to  California,  and  was  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union,  and  early  in  1887  he  was 
appointed  by  his  old  Captain,  Arthur  E.  Magill,  manager  of 
the  Home  and  Phoenix  Insurance  Companies,  as  special  agent 
for  those  companies,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  that  office  in 
charge  of  their  Mountain  District  when  his  death  occurred  on 
the  22nd  day  of  July,  1897. 

In  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union  and  with  the 
Home  and  Phoenix  Companies  he  was  known  as  a  conscientious, 
intelligent,  industrious  and  successful  worker.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  recognized  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  *'* 
said,  ilhis  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.'''  He  was  kindly  and 
courteous  with  all  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  either 
through  business  or  social  relations. 

He  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  and  to  his  wife  and 
children  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  record  this  testimony  in 
memory  of  our  late  associate,  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
member. 

D.  A.  Spencer,        ) 

C.  Mason  Kinne,    >  Committee. 

Homer  A.  Craig,    ) 


A.  P.  SINCLAIR. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  November  16th,  1897,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 


DALTON  WHEELER. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  death  of  a  friend  appeals  to  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
our  affection,  and  we  thus  learn  how  impotent  are  mere  forms, 
in  giving  expression  to  the  sadness  wrought  by  the  severance  of 
those  ties  that  bind  us.  This  feeling  of  sorrow  pervades  our 
Association  upon  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
associate,  Dalton  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles,  whose  labor  in  the 
field  of  insurance  was  so  energetic,  forceful  and  painstaking  in 
all  its  branches. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  in  the  passing  away  of  Dalton 
Wheeler  this  Association  has  not  only  lost  an  active  co-worker, 
but  one  of  its  earnest  advocates;  a  true  and  loyal  friend;  a 
frank  and  upright  man;  and  we  here  record  our  profound 
sorrow  at  the  abridgement  of  a  life  so  full  of  promise,  so 
redolent  with  kind  and  generous  impulses,  and  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  goes  forth  to  the  bereaved  famly  of  our  late  member, 
who  mourns  the  loss  of  a  devoted  and  affectionate  husband  and 
father. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  spread  these 
Resolutions  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Association,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
associate. 

T.  E.  Pope,  ) 

H.  R.  Mann,  5-  Committee. 

E.  C.  Morrison,    ) 


Note— The  Association  regrets  its  inability  to  procure  a  photograph 
of  the  late  Dalton  Wheeler. 
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First  Day. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  20,  1899. 

The  President — Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  the  hour  has  arrived 
for  opening  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific.  We  will  proceed,  without  any  preliminaries, 
to  the  business  before  us.  I  think  the  calling  of  the  roll  may  be  omitted, 
and,  hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Secretary  will  note  the 
names  of  members  and  guests  present. 

Members  and  guests  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  February  20th 
and  21st,  1899: 


Ahpel,  Henry  C. 
Andre,  A.  A. 
Bacon,  E.  H. 
Bailey,  A.  E. 
Baker,  Alfred  V. 
Bangs,  Franklin 
Bates,  Leslie 
Bertheau,  Cesar 
Bertheau,  M.  A. 
Benner,  Harry 
Boardman,  Geo.  C. 
Broomell,  B.  B. 
Burnett,  F. 


Calder,  W.  C. 
Carey,  J.  A. 
Case,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Chipman,  Wm.  F. 
Cleveland,  W.  W. 
Codding,  Geo.  C. 
Conroy,  Trios.  J. 
Crux,  Geo.  A. 
Culver,  E.  V. 
Davis,  B.  L. 
Deering,  Chester 
Delafield,  R.  H. 
De  Lappe,  R. 


LIST   OF    MEMBERS. 


Dibbern,  J.  H. 
Dick,  B.  C. 
Dickinson,  C.  E. 
Dornin,  Geo.  D. 
Dornin,  Geo.  W. 
Driffield,  V.  Carus 
Durbrow,  P. 
Dutton,  Grayson 
Echlin,  C.  C. 
Edwards,  L.  B. 
Eitel,  E.  E. 
Farnsworth,  E.  P. 
Paymonville,  Bernard 
Fennel,  H.  T. 
Flanagan,  J.  H. 
Fogarty,  John  T. 
Folger,  Herbert 
Fores,  H.  W. 
Folger,  Clinton 
Frank,  Wm. 
F  i-iend,  Roger  B. 
Gazzam,  W.  L. 
Gerould,  P.  E. 
Giesy,  A.  W. 
Gibbons,  W.  H. 
Gilbert,  Chas.  R. 
Gilliland,  Adam 
Goodwin,  J.  W. 
Grant,  Chas.  W. 
Grant,  H.  M. 
Grant,  Geo.  F. 
Greene,  M.  J. 
Grim,  A.  R. 


Gunn,  John  W. 
Gunnison,  A.  R. 
Gutte,  I. 
Hall,  R.  E. 
Hally,  Frank,  W. 
Hamilton,  J.  K. 
Haskell,  Prof.  M.  W. 
Hazzard,  Geo.  L. 
Henry,  C.  A. 
Hewitt,  Dixwell 
Hill,  Charles  B. 
Hillmon,  John  R. 
Holmes,  John  M. 
Hoagland,  W.  W. 
Howe,  Fred.  R. 
Hunter,  R.  D. 
Hunter,  Frank  L. 
Huston,  E.  P. 
Ives,  Stephen  D. 
Jackson,  W.  R. 
Jacoby,  Franz 
Kinne,  C.  Mason 
Klinger,  Wm.  M. 
Knight,  Lucian  W. 
Lamping,  L.  F. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lowden,  W.  H. 
Macdonald.  Burns 
Macdonald,  Wm. 
Mackinder,  W.  A. 
McKenzie,  Lee 
Manheim,  H.  S 
Marcuse,  J.  H. 
Maris,  Wm. 
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Meade,  Calvert 
Medcraft,  R.  C. 
Mel,  Louis 
Merrill,  M.  H. 
Messinger,  G. 
Meyers,  Z.  K. 
Morrison,  E.  C. 
Morrow,  J.  H. 
McKenzie,  Lee 
Murphy,   J.  A. 
Neal,  Robt.  W. 
Niles,  Edward 
Osborn,  R.  W. 
Palache,  Whitney 
Pascoe,  W.  J. 
Patterson,  W.  J. 
Purdy,  E.  S. 
Richards,  J.  H. 
Richards,  John  D. 
Roberts,  T.  R. 
Robin,  Charles  E. 
Robins,  F.  C.  H. 
Sexton,  Wm. 
Scott,  C.  O. 
Shankland,  T.  C. 
Sinclair,  N.  J. 


Smith,  Harry  H. 
Spencer,  H.  McD. 
Spencer,  Geo.  W. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Sprowl,  Ed.  G. 
Staats,  Hiram  M. 
Stovel,  C.  J. 
Stover,  Fred.  R. 
Strout,  E.  A. 
Tiedemann,  T.  J.  . 
Thompson,  E.  L. 
Tyson,  Geo.  H. 
Tyson,  Robert  J. 
Weinmann,  Louis 
Weston,  John  A. 
Whitley,  N.  B. 
Walden,  J.  B. 
Ward,  C.  H. 
Warfield,  S.  H. 
Watt,  Rolla  V. 
Webber,  J.  F.  R. 
White,  C.  G. 
Williams,  T.  H. 
Winterburn,  J.  C. 
Wright,  Leslie  A. 
Young,  Frank  W. 


The  first  business  before  the  Association  is  the  reading  of  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  various  Committees.  We  will  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer: 
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SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific;  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association: 
Gentlemen  : — 

Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  report  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  February  21,  1899,  viz  : 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 


Active  members  February  16,  1898 199 

Elected  during  the  year 21—      220 


u  t( 


Resigned     " 
Died  " 

Transferred  to  Honorary  membership 


2 
1 
3-  6 


Total  active  members  February  21,  1899  . 


214 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Honorary  members  February  16,  1898 26 

Elected  during  the  year #. 3- 


Died 

Resigned  " 


Total  Honorary  members  February  21,  1899  . 
Total  membership  February  21,  1899 


29 


25 

239 


PRINTED  ARTICLES  BY  MEMBERS,  ON  HAND. 


A  Celebrated  Case 

Book  Losses 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard 

Large  Fires  in  American  Cities 

Proper  Vice 

Statistics  of  Fire  Underwriting  on  Pacific  Coast 

The  Growth  of  Tariff  Associations 

Underwriters'  Clerks • 

Waiver  and  Estoppel .    . 

Knapsack 


By 


H.  M.  Grant  .    .    . 
Lowden  &  Sexton 
Association    .   . 
E.  L.  Thompson 
Herbert  Folger 
B.  Faymonville 
W.  H.  Lowden 
Herbert  Folger 
Edward  Niles  . 
Peter  Winne   . 
Association   .    . 


73 

496 

85 

94 

4 

60 

131 

3 

4 

69 

372 
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ANNUAL  PROCEEDINGS  ON  HAND. 


Annual  Proceedings  for  1877-78 

44  1879-80 

44  1881    . 

"  1882    . 

"  1883-86 

"  1887    . 

11  1888    . 

11  1889    . 

44  1890    . 


49    Annual  Proceedings  for  1891     . 

.      1 

8 

44    1892     . 

.    51 

39 

44    1893     . 

.  106 

15 

44    1894     . 

.    18 

0           " 

44    1895     . 

.    68 

1 

44    1896    . 

.  148 

50 

44    1897    . 

.  108 

0           "                   "            "    1898     . 

.208 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  February  14, 1898 $    825  25 

Received  for  annual  dues        $  926  25 

initiation  fees ....  105  00 

Annual  Proceedings 28  50 

Fire  Association  Badges 20  00 

Lowden  &  Sexton  Book  Losses 1  00 

Thompson's  Hop  Losses 40 

interest  from  S.  F.  Savings  Union  for  year  1898  24  88  1,106  03 


$1,931  28 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  deficit  annual  dinner $  15  00 

Stenographic  Report 37  00 

Rent  of  chairs 3  00 

500  copies  Annual  Proceedings 379  53 

988  copies  Knapsack $731  58 

Less  Sold 394  00  337  58 


Binding  28  volumes  for  Library 16  80 

Annual  programs 23  95 

44        invitations  and  cards  . 23  75 

Circulars  and  notices 30  95 

Stationery,  ink  and  twine 7  60 

4  Association  Badges 8  00 

Memorials  of  deceased  members 30  00 

Floral  pieces  for  deceased  members 20  00 

Song  folders 4  50 

Taxes  1898-1899 4  25 

Hine's  Law  Journal 6  00 

Hayden's  Encyclopedia  of  Insurance 2  50 

Lithograph  letter  heads 18  00 
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Postage  and  delivery  of  notices 12  10 

Secretary  salary,  to  date 100  00  $1,080  51 

Cash  on  hand $    850  77 

Deposited  in  Bank  of  California 209  73 

vt  "  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 641  04 

$850  77    $850  77 
San  Francisco,  February  20,  1899. 

Audited  and  found  correct : 

Whitney  Pal  ache, 

Leslie  A.  Wright, 

Auditing  Com. 

Three  quarterly  meetings,  four  executive  meetings  and  three  special 
meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  three  of  our  beloved  members — W.  J.  Broderick  of  Los  Angeles,  J. 
G.  Edwards  and  D.  M.  McVean  of  San  Francisco. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CALVERT  MEADE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
was  ordered  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  before  the  Association  is 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Palache,  the  chairman, 
will  read. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  our  duties,  as  defined  by  your  By-Laws,  we  have 
audited  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  found  them  cor- 
rect. The  methods  of  accounting  have  been  simplified  by  him  to  the 
utmost,  and  make  this  task  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  very  light  one. 
We  compliment  the  Secretary  upon  his  efficiency  and  thoroughness  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties. 

The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  other  than  that  of  auditing  the 
Association's  accounts  are  largely  perfunctory.    They  are  entrusted  with 
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the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  the  interim  of  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  life  and  interest  of  our  Association  center  so  largely  and  almost 
exclusively  in  the  annual  meetings  that  the  administration  of  its  affairs 
during  the  interim  make  very  small  claims  upon  the  time  or  attention  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  statistics  of  membership  and  finance  are  fully  covered  in  the 
Treasurer's  report,  and  it  is  only  a  repetition  to  refer  to  them  here.  The 
only  important  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  the  Executive  Committee 
during  the  past  year,  outside  of  the  regular  routine,  has  been  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Association's  instructions  in  re-printing  the  Kno2Jsack  in  a 
separate  volume.  The  detail  of  this  work,  however,  devolved  almost 
entirely  upon  a  sub-committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Grant,  Mr.  C. 
Mason  Kinne  and  Mr.  Edward  Niles.  To  them  are  due  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  the  labor  performed  and  the  most  satisfactory  and  artistic 
result  in  the  volume  as  printed. 

Your  committee  feels  it  only  right  to  present  officially  to  the  Asso- 
ciation a  matter  of  detail  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  We  refer  to  the  dilatoriness  of  members  in  pay- 
ing their  annual  dues.  This  occasions  unpleasant  and  what  seems  to  be 
unnecessary  work  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These  dues 
should  be  forthcoming  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  we  mention  it  in  this  report  because  we  feel  that  a  mere  presentation 
of  the  matter  to  the  members  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  correction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WHITNEY  PALACHE, 

LESLIE  A.    WRIGHT, 

W.    H.  BAGLEY. 


Upon  motion  of  Herbert  Folger,  seconded  by  L.  B.  Edwards,  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  adopted  and"  ordered  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  annual  proceedings. 

The  President — We  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  report  of 
the  Library  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Folger  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Folger — With  the  consent  of  the  Association,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  read  the  reports  of  both  the  Library  Committee  and  Classification 
Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific: 
Gentlemen  : — 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  your  Committee  is  compelled  to  report  un- 
favorably upon  its  work  during"  the  past  year.  It  is  not  infrequently  true 
that  the  best  committees  show  poor  results  unless  the  chairman  takes  the 
initiative  and  lifts  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  properly  falls  to  him. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  has  made  two  changes  in  his  business 
connections  during  the  past  two  years  and  has  thus  been  deprived  of  many 
hours  which  would  have  been  gladly  given  to  the  library  under  different 
conditions.  In  addition  to  this  the  chairmanship  of  the  Classification  Com- 
mmittee  has  engrossed  much  time  during  the  year  1898  and  it  seemed 
better  to  press  that  work  to  a  successful  issue  and  allow  this  to  wait  for  a 
time ;  for  the  Library  is  ever  with  us  and  has  been  much  improved  in  late 
years,  while  the  effort  to  prove  the  practicability'  of  combined  classification 
of  fire  hazards  needed  to  be  vigorously  pushed  immediately  after  the 
resumption  of  Board  work,  if  at  all. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reprint  of  the  California  Knapsack  during  the 
past  year  threatened  to  draw  so  heavily  upon  our  resources  that  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  ask  for  any  large  appropriation  for  the  library;  and 
we  have  done  little  more  than  to  keep  up  our  files  of  insurance  periodicals. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  show,  however,  that  we  are  in  a  good 
financial  position,  and  we  recommend  that  the  next  Library  Committee  be 
authorized  to  expend  up  to  $50,  for  additions  to  the  volumes  now  on  hand, 
binding  reports  and  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  any  further  sums  which  it  may 
seem  expedient  to  appropriate  with  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

We  repeat  the  suggestions  made  by  Committees  in  the  past,  that  mem- 
bers strive  to  procure  books  and  papers  of  local  interest  for  the  library, 
such  as  tariffs  formerly  in  use  on  the  Coast,  maps  showing  burned  districts 
in  connection  with  important  Coast  conflagrations,  and  other  material 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  members  in  future  years. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Porter 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Inspection  Bureau  for  the  care  of  mail  addressed 
to  the  Association  rooms ;  for  publishers  who  have  continued  to  supply  us 
with  papers  gratuitously;  and  to  Secretary  Meade,  who  has  courteously 
performed  many  of  the  duties  which  should  more  properly  have  been 
attended  to  by  members  of  this  committee  during  the  past  year. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  FOLGER, 
BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH. 
F.  B.  KELLAM. 

Commit  t« 
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REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE   ON   CLASSIFICATION. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters''  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

The  work  of  this  Association  has  been  so  varied  and  interesting  and  its 
results  have  been  so  valuable  that  it  seems  eminently  proper  that,  when- 
ever a  given  piece  of  work  has  been  completed,  a  final  report  thereof  should 
appear  in  our  proceedings. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  1885,  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Dornin  presented  our  first  paper  having  reference  to  the  classification 
of  fire  hazards,  but  limited  it  to  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  a  single 
office.  He  advocated  recording  the  loss  experience  in  protected  and  unpro- 
tected towns  separately,  in  four  groups  ;  and,  to  get  over  the  fluctuations 
due  to  conflagrations,  the  use  of  a  special  class  for  all  frame  ranges  and  one 
for  brick  risks  adjoining  frame  ranges.  If  a  fire  originated  in  a  frame 
range  risk  and  did  not  spread  beyond  it,  he  transferred  the  premium  and 
loss  from  the  range  class  to  the  class  to  which  the  risk  itself  belonged ; 
and  if  a  saloon  caused  the  loss  of  an  entire  range,  the  saloon  class  was  not 
charged,  but  the  range.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  scheme  was  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  Griswold  system  then  in  use. 

A  year  later,  in  1886,  Mr.  H.  K.  Belden,  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics, 
made  a  report  upon  the  value  of  general  statistics  and  urged  the  need  of 
uniform  classification  of  business  by  all  companies,  with  annual  combination 
of  the  totals,  segregated  by  States.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Association 
appoint  a  committee  "  to  draft  memoranda  of  hazards  which,  upon  approval, 
if  adopted  by  all  companies,  would  furnish  future  committees  on  statistics 
with  material  to  present  reports,"  but  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon. 

In  1887,  Mr.  W.  P.  Thomas,  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  suggested 
that  a  uniform  classification  of  hazards  be  adopted  by  the  Pacific  Insurance 
Union,  to  date  from  January  1st,  1887;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  idea 
that  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  offices  separately.  No  resolution  to 
make  the  suggestion  effective  was  introduced. 

In  1888,  Mr.  A.  D.  Smith,  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  made  an  ad- 
vance upon  all  which  had  been  previously  presented  by  preparing  a  repoit 
wholly  devoted  to  the  need  of  a  revision  of  rates,  based  upon  the  actual  loss 
experience  of  all  the  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  recommending 
that  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  P.  I.  U.  inas- 
much as  the  daily  report  of  every  risk  on  the  Coast  fell  under  its  supervi- 
sion. Again  the  Association  failed  to  take  action  and,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  President  J.  W.  Staples,  the  appointment  of  standing  committees 
upon  statistics  and  other  subjects  was  discontinued,  so  that  the  matter  was 
not  again  referred  to  for  several  years. 

In  1892  the  propriety  of  adding  a  Classification  Department  to  the  work 
of  the  P.  I.  U.  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association  by  two 
members.  President  W.  H.  Lowden  gave  up  nearly  half  of  the  annual 
address  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Folger  concluded  the  paper  on 
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"The  Growth  of  Tariff  Associations"  with  an  argument  for  using  the  rec- 
ords of  the  three  stamping  offices  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union  for  a  system 
of  combined  classification.  In  order  that  the  same  fate  should  not  attend 
these  suggestions  which  had  buried  many  similar  ones  in  earlier  years,  a 
motion  was  offered  to  refer  the  recommendations  in  the  President's  address 
to  a  special  committee.  Messrs.  Folger,  Edw^ards  and  H.  M.  Grant,  as  such 
committee,  recommended  among  other  things  that  a  special  committee  on 
classification  be  appointed  "to  formulate  a  plan  for  submission  to  the  P.  I. 
U.  for  its  adoption,  with  the  request  that  it  be  put  in  operation,"  and  the 
Association  adopted  the  report.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  the 
President  appointed  as  a  special  committee  on  classification  Messrs.  Her- 
bert Folger,  Bernard  Faymonville  and  Rolla  V.  "Watt.  In  April,  1S92,  after 
having  given  valuable  assistance,  Mr.  Faymonville  was  compelled  to  lesign 
from  the  committee  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Cofran.  If  the  Chair- 
man had  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  practical  results  might  have  fol- 
lowed earlier.  However,  in  May,  1892,  the  committee  reached  an  agreement 
upon  a  plan  for  classifying  in  not  less  than  seven  divisions  representing 
seven  grades  of  fire  protection,  brick  and  frame  to  be  kept  separate,  and  the 
number  of  classes  to  be  fixed  in  conference  with  a  committee  from  the  P.  I. 
U.  The  report  and  full  diagrams  of  the  forms  suggested  were  filed  with 
the  General  Manager  of  the  P.  I.  U.  with  the  request  that  a  conference 
committee  be  appointed.  Our  committee  could  not  press  the  issue  and  the 
matter  made  no  progress  for  many  months.  In  May,  1S93,  the  manager  of 
the  P.  I.  U.  was  changed  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  DuVal,  and  his  suc- 
cessor could  not  give  attention  to  our  scheme  for  some  time.  In  1898  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  but  late  in  1894  Mr.  Cofran  obtained  a 
hearing  for  our  committee  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee unanimously  that  the  plan  be  adopted.  The  Chairman  revived  the 
report  and  diagrams  and  filed  them  with  the  general  manager:  but  the  life 
of  the  P.  I.  U.  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  it  proved  impracticable  to  put  the 
scheme  in  operation.  The  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  our  Co- 
insurance Committee  (Messrs.  Meade,  Kinne  and  Andre)  in  1S93  and  in  Mr. 
Franklin  Bangs'  paper  on  "Classification  by  the  P.  I.U."  in  1894,  but  neither 
had  any  effect.  After  the  resumption  of  rates  in  189T  your  committee  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  provide  for  some  permanently  valuable  record  in 
the  Board  Office,  seeing  that  after  ten  years  of  existence  and  a  million  dol- 
lars expense  the  P.  I.  U.  had  left  us  nothing  but  a  series  of  surveys  needing 
revision  and  rate  books  based  upon  no  available  experience.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  Messrs.  Lowden  and 
Watt  (the  first  the  President  who  had  appointed  our  Classification  Com- 
mittee, and  the  second  a  member  of  it),  the  Chairman  addressed  a  letter  in 
December,  1897,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  behalf  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters  Association'  of  the  Pacific  urging  that  a  classifica- 
tion bureau  be  established   January  1st,   1898.    The  Executive  Committee 
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was  overworked,  but  its  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  R.  Mann,  gave  the  appeal  his 
hearty  approval,  referred  it  to  a  sub-committee  made  up  of  three  ex-Presi- 
dents of  this  Association,  and  induced  the  Executive  Committee  to  give 
them  full  power  to  act,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary.  This  meant  suc- 
cess, and  on  January  15th,  1898,  the  classification  department  was  inaugu- 
rated and  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  under  the  auspices  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  include  in  this  report  any 
reference  to  the  details  of  the  work  of  a  Board  Department,  but  the  work 
has  progressed  far  enough  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  will  be  worth  many 
times  its  cost.  If  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  record  cannot,  as  it  might 
have  done  in  1892,  embrace  every  premium  and  loss  on  the  Coast,  there  is 
the  more  necessity  for  keeping  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  unnecessary  to  recount  all  the  stages  of  the 
committee's  work;  but  the  object  was  to  show  the  need  of  a  consistent, 
never-failing  effort  to  accomplish  good  when  the  way  has  once  been  pointed 
out.  In  its  twenty-three  years  of  existence  our  Association  can  point  with 
pardonable  pride  to  many  achievements  for  the  highest  good  of  the  business 
and  we  believe  the  establishment  of  a  classification  bureau  is  not  the  least. 

Congratulating  you  upon  the  completion  of  our  labors,  we  ask  that  our 
report  be  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  FOLGER, 
ROLLA  V.  WATT, 

Committee. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  reports 
of  the  Library  Committee  and  Classification  Committee,  giving  us  very 
clearly  the  result  of  what  they  have  done  during  the  past  year,  especially 
so  far  as  classification  is  concerned.  I  think  that  the  latter  committee  de- 
serves a  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Association.  Before  such  action  is  taken, 
however,  the  reports  should  be  accepted  and  the  committees  discharged. 
What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

On  motion  of  L.  B.  Edwards,  seconded  by  C.  Mason  Kinne,  the  re- 
port of  the  Library  Committee  was  ordered  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Edwards— I  now  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  report  of  the 
Classification  Committee  be  received  and  placed  on  file,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Committee  for  its  faithful 
services. 

Mr.  C.  Mason  Kinne — Mr.  President,  I  second  that  motion.  I  think 
the  Association  owes  its  thanks  to  the  Committee.     Carried. 
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The  President — The  next  upon   the  program  is  the  reading  of  the 
President's  address. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

Assembling  here  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Twenty-Third  Annual 
Session  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  the  honor  is 
mine  as  President  to  present  the  annual  address.  With  love  in  my  heart 
for  those  who  have  so  faithfully  prepared  papers  for  our  entertainment, 
with  the  most  charitable  feeling  for  those  who  disappointed  me  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  with  good  will  toward  all,  I  welcome  you. 

The  year  through  which  we  have  just  passed  is  fraught  with  much  that 
may  bear  either  good  or  bad  fruit  in  the  future.  A  spirit  of  unrest  prevails 
in  underwriting  circles  which  is  a  disturbing  element.  At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  fire  insurance  have  we  more  strongly  felt  the  need  of  good  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  in  the  management  of  our  affairs  and  we  should  put  forth 
every  effort  to  assist  in  bringing  the  business  to  its  normal  condition. 

The  Association  was  organized  for  the  principal  purpose  of  promoting 
harmony  and  good  practices  among  the  adjusting  profession  and  for  the  in- 
terchange of  opinion,  facts  and  such  knowledge  of  insurance  business  as 
would  be  of  value  in  making  adjustments.  The  Association  grew  apace  in 
its  usefulness,  no  doubt  imbued  with  the  prevalent  idea  of  expansion,  until 
the  various  subjects  pertaining  to  tire  insurance  have  been  ably  presented 
from  minds  that  left  their  indelible  imprint  for  the  improvement  of  our  pro- 
fession. Since  the  date  of  organization  material  changes  have  taken  place, 
until  now  we  are  associated  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  promoting  harmony 
and  good  practices  for  the  benefit  of  all  following  fire  insurance  in  all  of  its 
branches.  Everything  that  emanates  from  us  is  merely  suggestive  and  not 
mandatory,  making  our  organization  in  the  nature  of  an  advisory  one:  we 
therefore  do  not  trespass  upon  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  when  we  offer  suggestions,  which  if  found  feasible,  we  can  in 
our  practice  carry  into  execution  for  the  benefit  of  the  business.  It  should 
be  the  object  of  each  member  in  every  way  possible  to  use  his  utmost  efforts 
in  placing  our  affairs  in  such  a  position  that  we  shall  be  indissolubly  bound 
by  good  faith,  honesty  of  purpose  and  unchangeable  desire  to  "do  unto 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 

SYSTEMATIC  INSPECTION. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  referred  to  above  has  been  brought  on  by  various 
causes:  inimical  legislation,  demands  for  lower  rates,  hostile  attitude 
of  the  press,  and  the  ever  increasing  expense  account — factors  of  great  worri- 
ment  to  the  thinking  mind. 
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If  a  systematic  inspection  of  risks  and  values  were  made  by  a  competent 
person  and  same  reported  to  those  interested,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  fires  would  be  decreased  and  losses  settled  without  friction  and 
without  delay.  The  decrease  in  loss  would  apply  to  the  whole  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  would  cause  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  rate.  The  obnoxious  "Valued  Policy  Law''  in  force  in  several  states 
would  be  inoperative  as  no  law  can  be  effective  without  cause  and  the  cause 
would  be  removed  by  careful  inspection.  Insurance  obtained  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate  consistent  with  the  business  would  satisfy  the  public  and 
would  not  encourage  unfriendly  legislation.  The  most  profitable  field  of 
insurance  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  San  Francisco,  which  is  only  in  a 
measure  due  to  an  efficient  fire  department.  Systematic  inspection  has 
reduced  the  number  of  preventable  fires  to  a  minimum  and  is  a  great  factor 
in  the  small  loss  ratio.  For  this  reason  thorough  inspection,  whether  by 
Company,  Board  or  State  would  sooner  or  later  produce  beneficial  results. 

ADJUSTERS  AND  ADJUSTING. 

As  it  has  been  the  custom  of  companies  to  have  both  special  and  local 
agents  attend  to  the  adjusting  of  certain  lines,  the  question  presents  itself, 
Are  they  qualified  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  employers?  Our  in- 
surance brethren  on  the  continent  under  the  title  of  Federation  of  Insurance 
Institutes  are  doing  a  most  excellent  work  in  the  technical  education  of 
junior  officers  and  clerks  of  insurance  companies  in  order  to  better  fit  them 
to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  importance.  The  studies  selected,  and  for 
which  certificates  of  efficiency  are  granted,  embrace  subjects  not  only  per- 
taining to  fire,  but  also  to  marine,  life  and  accident  insurance.  Where  at 
least  70%"  is  obtained  in  three  studies  an  honorary  certificate  is  awarded, 
on  which,  after  any  subsequent  examination  are  engrossed  honors  as  fast 
as  the  applicant  receives  the  necessary  percentage  in  the  remaining  sub- 
jects. The  list  of  subjects  necessary  to  fire  insurance  is  as  follows :  Chem- 
istry, Electricity,  Building  Construction  and  Plan  Drawing,  Processes  of 
Manufacture,  Fire  Office  Work,  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,  Mathematics,  Com- 
mercial Book-keeping,  and  Short-hand  and  Type-writing;  to  this  should  be 
added  a  fair  English  education.  .  As  a  further  incentive  and  distinction  the 
names  of  successful  candidates  are  published  in  the  insurance  press.  This 
publicity  introduces  them  to  the  managers  of  various  insurance  companies 
and  opens  the  way  for  future  preferment.  Anyone  who  is  proficient  in  the 
subjects  enumerated  and  who  possesses  integrity  and  tact  would  not  lack 
for  employment,  as  he  would  be  in  demand  both  in  field  and  in  office.  If  in 
field,  as  an  adjuster,  nothing  inspires  the  claimant  of  losses  with  as  much 
confidence  of  fair  treatment  as  the  conviction  that  the  adjuster  thoroughly 
and  indisputably  understands  the  value  of  property  destroyed  and  has  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  law  governing  the  rights  of  both  claimant  and 
company.  If  in  the  office,  passing  on  the  proofs  of  loss,  his  knowledge  of 
correctness  of  same  and  the  explanation  he  can  render  if  necessary,  will  be 
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useful  to  those  to  whom  he  may  report,  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  he  may  represent.  An  earnest  effort  should  be  made 
to  introduce  in  this  country  the  general  plan  of  the  Federation  of  Insurance 
Institutes  as  given  above. 

CLERKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Following  out  the  idea  just  referred  to,  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  Clerks'  Association  with  the  ultimate  object  of  its  improvement 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  fire  insurance.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  appli- 
cable to  our  affairs  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  business. 
If  no  regular  course  of  instruction  can  be  given  the  clerks,  then  our  As- 
sociation, through  the  President,  should  have  monthly  lectures  on  the  sub- 
jects previously  outlined.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the  lectures 
should  be  bound  in  book  form  or  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Proceedings  of 
this  Association.  No  papers  from  the  Clerks'  Association  were  received 
during  the  past  year,  the  members  apparently  not  realizing  the  benefits  to 
them  of  writing  papers.  These  junior  members  of  our  fraternity  are  diffi- 
dent about  submitting  their  literary  efforts  to  us  in  competition  for  fear  of 
having  their  papers  rejected.  The  rejection  of  their  efforts  should  carry 
with  it  no  terrors  or  discouragements,  for  all  who  write  papers,  whether  the 
same  be  accepted  or  not,  have  absorbed  more  or  less  useful  knowledge  by 
the  research  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  them.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to 
have  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  then  the  suggestion  might  be  in  order, 
that  members  or  non-members  of  our  Association  should  be  induced  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  papers  at  either  regular  or  special  meetings  of  the  Clerks' 
Association  on  practical  subjects  pertaining  to  our  business;  especially 
adjusting  and  fire  hazards.  The  following  list  of  subjects  might  be  used  to 
advantage:  Sprinkler  Equipment,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Petroleum,  Electric 
Eights  and  Lighting,  Acetylene  Gas,  Policy  Forms  and  "Writing,  Approved 
Construction  of  Fire  Proof  Buildings  and  Mining  and  Saw  Mill  Plants  and 
their  Hazards. 

QUARTERLY   MEETINGS. 

Although  your  President  devoted  much  time  and  labor  toward  having 
our  quarterly  meetings  a  success,  the  attendance  was  small.  A  paper  was 
circulated  among  the  resident  members  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  expres- 
sion as  to  whether  afternoon  or  evening  sessions  were  preferable,  with  a 
resultant  opinion  in  favor  of  evening.  The  attendance  did  not  increase  and 
after  a  fair  trial  the  afternoon  was  again  selected  for  the  time  of  meeting. 
There  is  no  doubt  all  are  appreciative  of  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the 
Association,  but  many  apparently  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  devoting 
the  time  necessary  to  hold  our  quarterly  sessions.  Because  of  the  small 
number  present  at  these  quarterly  meetings,  would  recommend,  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  resident  members,  say  twenty,  will  promise  to  attend  the 
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meetings  in  the  future,  that  they  be  discontinued  and  only  special  meetings 
called  by  the  President  as  he  may  find  necessary. 

The  wine  problem  handed  in  at  our  last  annual  meeting  by  Mr.  A.  Sewall 
occupied  our  attention  twice  during  the  year  and  evoked  considerable  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Calvert  Meade  has  an  excellent  paper  on  this  problem  which 
he  will  deliver  before  the  Association  at  this  time  and  if  the  solution  of  it 
prove  correct  he  should  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  labor  spent. 

ACETYLENE     GAS. 

The  inventive  genius  of  man  has  produced  an  illuminant  from  calcium 
carbide  under  the  name  of  acetylene  gas.  Its  use  has  spread  rapidly  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  light  it  produces  and  its  adaptability  to  residences 
and  stores.  Underwriters  of  the  day  have  not  kept  pace  with  this  hazard, 
nor  have  they  given  it  the  thoughtful  consideration  it  deserves.  In  a  desire 
to  obtain  new  and  hold  old  risks  any  form  of  permit  has  been  passed  by  the 
general  managers,  many  allowing  the  free  use  of  the  gas  practically  with- 
out restriction.  This  has  caused  different  makers  of  machines  to  force 
goods  on  the  market  which  sooner  or  later  will  cause  destruction  of  much 
property  and  probably  many  lives.  The  Association  by  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  thoroughly  investigate  acetylene  and  its  hazards,  can  assist  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  formulating  and  adopting  a  uniform  permit. 
This  permit  should  compel  makers  of  machines  to  so  construct  them,  as  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  and  thus  eliminate  much  of  the 
hazard  existing. 

Owing  to  the  dangerous  character  of  liquefied  acetylene  gas,  the  num- 
ber of  explosions  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  its  introduction 
and  the  great  loss  of  property  it  occasioned,  the  use  of  this  kind  of  gas  has 
been  prohibited  by  underwriters  wherever  they  have  risks. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

As  the  stability  of  our  business  hinges  to  a  great  extent  on  arriving  at 
a  minimum  rate  for  each  kind  of  risk,  a  classification  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  different  companies  for  a  number  of  years,  would  determine  this. 

Life  insurance  companies  have  the  necessary  data  to  formulate  the  rate 
for  each  client  and  will  not  accept  an  application  until  the  applicant  has 
passed  a  thorough  examination  before  a  medical  expert,  and  not  then  until 
the  questions  on  the  application  have  been  answered  in  full  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  company.  As  the  hazards  of  fire  risks  are  so  varied,  how 
necessary  is  it  that  we  should  have  a  complete  classification  of  them  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  determine  an 
adequate  rating  on  each  one.  Until  recently  the  jealous  guarding  of  its  ex 
perience  by  each  company  has  made  the  work  of  arriving  at  a  proper  rate  an 
impossibility.  When  the  necessary  information  will  be  freely  given  then 
will  justice  and  equity  in  rates  be  established.  A  table  made  up  of  the  ex- 
perience of  all  fire   insurance  companies  in  which  the  different  hazards  are 
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classified  would  make  it  comparatively  easy,  exclusive  of  the  moral  hazard, 
to  approximately  determine  the  rate  on  any  kind  of  risk.  A  reasonable  ex- 
planation could  then  be  offered  to  the  insured  that  his  rate  was  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  protect  his  interests  as  well  as  the  stockholders. 

In  1892  the  President  appointed  a  special  committee  on  classification— 
11  to  formulate  a  plan  for  submission  to  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union  for  its 
adoption"— consisting  of  Messrs.  Herbert  Folger,  Bernard  Faymonville 
and  Rolla  V.  Watt.  Although  some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  original  committee — with  a  persistency  for  producing  good 
results  for  which  our  Association  is  noted— the  different  committees  since 
that  time  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Association.  It  is 
with  satisfaction  we  learn  that  the  last  committee  has  been  successful  in 
securing  the  establishment  of  a  Classification  Bureau  by  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

FIRE    MARSHAL. 

The  question  of  losses  is  one  of  grave  importance  owing  chiefly  to  many 
fires  of  incendiary  origin.  At  present  the  cause  of  fires  has  only  such  inves- 
tigation as  the  adjuster  of  the  loss  can  give  it,  hampered  by  those  directly 
and  indirectly  interested,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  general  public  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  insured.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  existence  of  a  fire  mar- 
shal law  on  our  statutes,  strictly  enforced,  would  result  in  a  decrease  of 
from  25%  to  50%  of  the  annual  losses.  This  would  not  only  result  in  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  insurance  companies,  but  on  account  of  the 
reduction  in  rate,  which  would  naturally  follow,  and  the  decrease  in  losses 
sustained  by  the  insured  as  well  as  the  companies,  would  cause  a  saving  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  owners  of  property ;  a  careful  review  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  fire  marshal  law  in  various  States  bears  out  the  above  remarks. 
Our  own  city  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  benefit  derived  both  by  the 
owners  of  property"  and  the  companies  from  an  efficient  fire  marshal.  The 
Association  should  use  its  influence,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  having  a  fire  marshal  law  passed  in  each  of  the  different 
States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

EDUCATE  THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Through  the  ignorance  of  the  press  in  everything  that  pertains  to  fire 
insurance  and  the  hostilities  thus  occasioned,  much  has  been  done  to  give 
the  people  the  impression  that  insurance  companies  are  banded  together  to 
extort  excessive  premiums  upon  small  protection.  Have  we  done  anything 
in  the  right  direction  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  either  the  press  or  the  peo- 
ple ?  Do  they  understand  that  every  unnecessary  expense  caused  bj~  them 
in  their  efforts  to  restrict  the  methods  of  conducting  our  business  only  adds 
to  the  cost  of  their  insurance  ?  The  profit  line  in  fire  underwriting  is  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  margin,  and  we  must  educate  the  people,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  our  business  on  a  sound  basis,  but  also  that  a 
profit  means  full  indemnity  to  the  insured  in  every  honest  loss. 
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The  enlistment  of  the  insurance  press  in  our  behalf  and  the  publication 
of  articles  in  the  papers,  both  country  and  city,  contributed  by  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  insurance  business  in  its  various  forms  would  have  a 
far-reaching"  influence.  Whether  such  information  is  imparted  by  manager, 
special  or  local  agent,  it  should  be  useful,  honest  and  instructive.  As  in 
only  a  few  instances  the  holders  of  policies  understand  the  contract  that 
they  have  with  the  companies  it  would  be  well  that  an  explanation  of  the 
same  be  written  up  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  out  with  each  policy. 

PUBLICATION  OF  SELECTED  PAPERS. 

As  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  for  all  members  of  the  Association 
to  secure  a  complete  set  of  its  proceedings,  this  loss  might  in  a  measure  be 
offset  by  editing  in  book  form  the  best  papers  of  each  contributor  on  each 
subject  delivered  at  our  annual  meetings  including  this  one.  Would 
recommend  that  if  sufficient  encouragement  be  had,  the  publication  of  such 
a  book — members  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost,  and  enough  printed  for 
sale  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  publication.  None  of  us  would 
begrudge  the  amount  charged  for  such  a  volume,  which  would  be  in  compact 
form  and  replete  with  information  unobtainable  elsewhere.  With  this  end 
in  view  a  committee  should  be  appointed  with  discretionary  power. 

THE   KNAPSACK. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  February  of  last  year,  the  Association 
authorized  the  publication  of  the  Knapsack  from  its  commencement  includ- 
ing the  year  1898  in  book  form  of  one  volume,  sufficient  copies  to  be  printed 
to  furnish  one  to  each  member  free  of  charge  and  the  balance  to  meet  any 
extra  demands  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed.  In 
conformity  with  this  a  most  excellent  committee  was  selected  from  those 
who  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  Knapsack  consisting  of  George 
F.  Grant,  C.  Mason  Kinne  and  Edward  Niles.  The  work  of  these  gentle- 
men was  thoroughly  efficient  and  in  due  time  988  volumes  were  printed  and 
delivered  to  the  Secretary.  Each  member  was  sent  a  copy,  some  were 
sold,  and  the  balance,  367,  are  on  hand.  As  the  Association  is  constantly 
receiving  additions  to  its  ranks  it  would  be  well  to  retain  at  least  100  for 
the  benefit  of  such  new  members  as  desire  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Knap- 
sack. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the  committee  for  the  careful 
selection  of  the  articles  printed  and  the  good  taste  and  artistic  skill  shown 
in  the  appearance  of  the  book ;  in  fact  the  Knapsack  as  edited  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  large  publishing  house.  The  committee  have  at  least 
deservedly  earned  a  vote  of  thanks  which  certainly  will  be  given  at  the 
proper  time. 

UNDERWRITERS'  CLUB. 

Our  valuable  library  should  be  an  incentive  to  bring  members  together, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  inaccessible  without  great  inconvenience 
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except  on  regular  or  special  meeting  days,  it  is  practically  useless.  If  an 
Underwriters'  Club  could  be  organized— the  eligibility  of  membership  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  on  By-laws  and  Constitution— with  the 
Association  as  an  adjunct,  suitable  rooms  secured  and  a  competent  librarian 
appointed— the  dissemination  of  insurance  knowledge  and  the  establish- 
ment of  strong  friendships  would  be  among  its  benefits.  Nothing  pro- 
motes and  strengthens  an  organization  more  than  sociability;  this  social 
feature  if  introduced  would  wear  away  the  rough  edges  of  distrust,  promote 
cordial  relationship  and  end  in  ultimate  good.  At  present  we  have  no 
place  to  entertain  our  visiting  brethren  other  than  in  a  diversity  of  clubs, 
having  a  tendency  to  scatter  rather  than  bring  together  our  confreres  of 
the  insurance  world.  The  recommendation  for  the  formation  of  such  a  club 
should  have  the  serious  consideration  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Treasurer's  report  is  a  source  of  much  gratification,  for  notwith- 
standing the  serious  drain  on  the  bank  account  for  the  publication  of  the 
Knapsack  and  the  cost  of  delivering  the  same  to  members,  in  addition  to 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  the  balance  in  our  favor  is  in  excess  of 
last  year. 

LIBRARY. 

As  new  publications  in  reference  to  insurance  should  be  provided 
promptly,  a  resolution  should  be  passed  permitting  the  Chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee  to  expend,  at  least,  $50.00  a  year  without  calling  upon 
the  Executive  Committee  for  authority  to  do  so.  Any  amount  in  excess  of 
this  should  first  receive  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

NEW    MEMBERS. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  membership  list  which 
has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  desirable  names. 

OBITUARY. 

Turning  from  the  bright  side  we  sorrowfully  note  that  three  of  our  mem- 
bers have  forever  passed  beyond  these  busy  scenes  to  enter  into  their 
Promised  Rest. 

W.  J.  Brodrick  was  the  first  called.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all, 
and  best  loved  by  those  who  knew  him  best;  a  prominent  and  successful 
business  man  ;  a  staunch  supporter  and  a  firm  advocate  of  correct  business 
methods. 

Then  our  old  friend  John  G.  Edwards,  for  many  years  identified  with 
insurance  interests,  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind ;  a  stead- 
fast friend — his  life  will  ever  be  held  in  cherished  remembrance. 

And  yet  another  summons  and  D.  M.  McVean,  a  man  of  many  engaging 
qualities,  a  genial  friend  went  from  us  to  join  the  silent  majority. 
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Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and  also  for  the  honor  conferred  in 
electing  me  to  the  presidency  of  this  Association,  I  now  make  way  for  the 
very  excellent  papers  to  follow. 

LOUIS  WEINMANN. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  President's  Address,  there  were 
introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Association  the  following  visitors :  Mr. 
F.  Burnett,  of  the  British  Columbia  Board  of  Underwriters ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Hall, 
of  Denver,  Colorado;  Mr.  Lee  McKenzie,  of  the  Washington  Insur- 
ance Association,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Mr.  G.  L.  Hazzard,  local  agent  at 
Whittier,  Cal.;  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Huston,  of  Woodland,  Cal. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one  else  to  move  that  the  address  of  the  President  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee.  I  therefore  move  that  it  be  so  referred,  the  commit- 
tee to  report  at  to-morrow's  session.     (Adopted.) 

The  President — The  committee  will  be  appointed  later  on  in  the 
session. 

The  President — It  was  intended  that  the  President's  Address  should 
conclude  the  morning  session,  but  it  might  be  advisable,  as  it  is  yet  early, 
to  have  one  paper  read,  so  as  to  give  more  time  for  the  other  papers  and 
discussion  this  afternoon.  If  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Associa- 
tion, we  will  listen  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Hamilton,  upon  the  subject 
of  "  Popular  Ignorance  re  the  Theory  of  Fire  Insurance  and  the  Policy 
Conditions."  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  present,  but  Mr.  Scott  has  kindly 
volunteered  to  read  the  paper. 


POPULAR  IGNORANCE    RE   THE  THEORY   OF    FIRE   INSUR- 
ANCE AND   THE   POLICY    CONDITIONS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: — 

Fire  insurance  as  a  business  in  the  United  States  ante-dates  our 
Naional  Constitution.  It  is  in  some  respects,  at  least,  a  peculiar  business. 
The  courts  have  decided  that  it  is  not  commerce,  yet  its  growth  has  been 
co-extensive  with  the  commercial  developments  of  the  nation.    It  is  said  to 
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be  not  a  commodity,  yet  it  is  as  necessary  to  our  every  day  business  life  as 
is  coin.  In  fact  it  is  universally  recognized  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
commerce,  banking  and  loan  institutions,  as  well  as  a  safeguard  and 
surety  of  every  householder.  So  general  is  this  feeling,  that  the  man  who 
disregards  it  is  considered  reckless. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  property  owners  carry  fire 
insurance,  paying  therefor  annually,  to  the  joint  stock  companies  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  an  amount  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  the  United  States  treasury.  This  enormous  aggregate 
is  made  up  of  premiums  that  average  probably  not  more  than  twenty  dollars 
to  the  policy,  thus  showing  an  annual  issue  of  about  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  separate  policies;  and  when  the  term  policies,  viz: — three 
and  five  year  contracts,  are  added  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  at  least 
ten  million  policies  now  in  force  and  in  possession  of  property  owners  of 
this  country,  or  one  to  every  seven  of  our  population.  So  much  for  the 
magnitude  and  universality  of  the  business. 

AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  INSURANCE  AND 
THE   POLICY  CONTRACT   EASILY  OBTAINABLE. 

Each  of  the  ten  million  fire  insurance  policies  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  people  is  printed  in  the  English  language.  Each  of  the  stipulations, 
conditions  and  limitations  contained  in  the  contract  is  clearly  and  con- 
cisely expressed.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  first  line  of  the  printed 
conditions,  viz : 

11  This  company  shall  not  be  liable  beyond  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  any  loss  or  damage  may  occur," 

as  well  as  of  all  the  other  more  important  stipulations.  The  terms 
employed  are  not  ambiguous  or  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
man. 

In  fact  the  policy  is  its  own  interpreter.  But,  if,  for  any  reason,  more 
light  be  desired  as  to  its  meaning,  there  may  be  found  in  every  city  man}- 
bright,  active  and  aggressive  men  whose  business  it  is  not  onh-  to  sell 
these  insurance  contracts,  but  to  explain  their  nature  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  to  expatiate  upon  the  simplicity  and  merit  of  the  particular  policw  they 
have  for  sale.  They  are,  also,  in  every  village,  cross-road  store  and  country 
blacksmith  shop  in  California,  one  or  more  local  representatives  of  some  of 
the  great  insurance  corporations,  and  they,  too,  are  ready  to  assist  to  an 
understanding  (or  at  least  an  acceptance)  of  the  policy.  Then,  again,  are 
not  the  woods  in  California  literally  full,  so  to  speak,  of  special  ambassadors, 
each  specially  equipped  for  explaining  anything  under  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
he  is  ever  loaded — I  mean  full — of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  insurance 
contract,  and  is  always  ready  and  even  anxious  to  fire  the  same  into  the 
sunburnt  ears  of  the  country  populist. 
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Now,  when  we  consider  the  various  means  within  the  possession  or  easy- 
access  of  the  people  for  acquiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  insurance  con- 
tract, we  might  very  naturally  suppose  that  most  men  have  at  least  a 
tolerably  clear  understanding  of  the  nature,  stipulations,  condition  and 
limitations  of  the  fire  insurance  policy.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

WHAT  THEY  DON'T  KNOW. 

After  a  somewhat  sustained  contact  with  the  "masses,"  the  writer  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  man  and  the  plain  people  in 
general,  have,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  hazy  and  ill-defined  notion  as  to  the 
essence  of  the  insurance  contract  or  its  underlying  principles.  They  have 
no  conception  of  the  soundness,  justice  or  equity  of  the  theory  of  indemnity. 
They  seldom  or  never  read  their  policy  before  a  fire.  Their  knowledge  of 
limitation  of  loss  to  cash  value  of  the  property  is  never  clear,  if  indeed  any 
such  knowledge  exist  at  all.  They  insist  upon  treating  the  policy  as  a 
lottery  ticket.  They  persist  in  regarding  the  business  of  fire  insurance  as 
a  huge  gambling  enterprise,  conducted  of  course  by  keen  but  unscrupulous 
gamblers  whose  chief  aim  in  life  they  believe  to  be  to  oppress  the  rate 
payer  and  cinch  the  loss  claimant.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  all  man- 
kind. Those  who  have  sustained  loss  and  have,  as  a  consequence,  been 
enlightened,  a  small  percent,  of  the  well  informed  business  men,  and  not  to 
exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  whoie  population,  are  accepted. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  people,  these  crude  and  erroneous  ideas 
of  our  business  are  not  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  "masses"  or  plain 
people,  as  the  political  agitator  would  say,  but  abound  in  the  ranks  of  all 
classes.  They  are  entertained  alike  by  the  merchant  prince  and  the  boot- 
black, by  college  professors  and  the  woodchopper.  As  an  illustration,  two 
recent  experiences  with  representative  men  of  widely  different  callings 
may  be  cited. 

A  church  in  a  county  seat  burned.  The  minister,  a  bright,  learned, 
up-to-date  man,  who  hy  his  push  and  energy  had  freed  his  church  from  debt 
and  increased  its  membership,  acted  for  the  trustees  in  the  settlement  of 
the  loss.  He  was  greatly  astonished  when  informed  that  the  cash  value  of 
the  property  burned  was  the  limit  of  his  claim  against  the  company;  then 
he  was  even  more  surprised  to  learn  that  carpets  ten  years  old  were  sub- 
ject to  depreciation.  He  had  never  heard  of  either  proposition ;  neither  had 
any  of  the  trustees. 

The  other  case  occurred  in  this  city.  The  manager  of  a  big  commercial 
concern  applied  to  a  friend  for  $5,000  insurance  on  a  dwelling.  Now,  the 
friend  happened  to  know  that  the  dwelling  cost  just  $4,C00.  So  he  sug- 
gested to  the  owner  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  carry  more  insurance 
than  the  value  of  the  building.  The  owner  informed  him  that  the  value 
cut  no  figure,  that  it  had  been  insured  for  $5,000  in  a  good  company  and  that 
he  proposed  to  have  that  amount  again,  as  he  considered  that  the  face  of 
the  policy  fixed  the  value  of  the  property. 
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Such  ideas  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  To  sixteen  men  repre- 
senting nine  different  lines  of  mercantile  business,  we  recently  put  these 
questions,  viz: — 1st:  Is  your  property  insured?  2nd:  What  does  your 
policy  state  as  the  basis  of  settlement  in  event  of  loss?  To  the  second  ques- 
tion twelve  replied  that  they  had  never  read  the  policy  and  did  not  know, 
but  were  in  a  good  company  and  would  get  all  their  policy  called  for. 
Three  replied  that  if  their  property  was  a  total  loss  they  would  get  all  their 
insurance;  if  a  partial  loss,  would  get  all  they  could.  While  one  answered 
that  he  thought  arbitration  was  the  basis  of  settlement.  Now,  if  not  one 
out  of  sixteen  merchants  understood  the  first  condition  of  the  insurance 
contract,  what  can  be  said  of  the  masses?  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite 
examples,  for  every  adjuster  is  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  such 
cases.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  finds  almost  no  other  kind. 

WE  ACCEPT  IT  AS   A  MATTER  OF  COURSE. 

While  perhaps  this  state  of  affairs  is  pretty  generally  understood  by 
insurance  men,  its  effect  upon  the  business  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
that  degree  of  consideration  that  its  importance  should  command.  We 
seem  to  regard  it  as  unfortunate  for  the  assured  rather  than  an  element  of 
expense  and  loss  to  the  companies.  We  also  have  learned  to  regard  it  as 
an  irremediable  condition,  though  somewhat  annoying  must  be  endured. 
That  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  simple  and  easy  will  be  admitted, 
yet  it  is  certainly  neither  the  best  or  wisest  view.  That  igorance  of  the 
theory  of  insurance  and  the  policy  conditions  are  responsible  for  much  that 
is  disagreeable  and  expensive  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

SOME  OF  THE  EVILS  CHARGEABLE  THERETO. 

Over-insurance  is  generally  believed  to  be  responsible  for  much  loss  to 
the  companies ;  that  this  belief  is  well  founded  I  doubt  not.  That  over- 
insurance  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
policy  conditions,  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  An  honest  man  would  not 
wish  to  overinsure  and  many  of  the  weak  or  dishonest  would  fear  the  result. 

A  careful  review  of  the  losses  on  dwellings  and  contents  in  California, 
located  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties,  with  which  the 
writer  has  had  to  do  in  the  past  decade,  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  60  per  cent,  were  burned  by  some  person  interested  in  the  property, 
and  that  ignorance  of  insurance  theory  and  practice  has  been  primarily  and 
directly  responsible  for  50  per  cent,  of  all  these  incendiary  fires.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  the  custom  to  charge  all  such  losses  to  over-insurance  and 
to  blame  the  poor  devil  of  a  local  for  the  over-insurance.  That's  a  surface 
view  only.  But  over-insurance  and  consequent  excessive  loss  is  only  one 
of  many  bad  effects  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  man  with  a  $1,000  cottage  and  $1,400  insurance  policy  on  it  is  apt  to 
reject  the  $1,000  offer  made  by  the  adjuster  after  the  fire;  not  because  he 
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is  dishonest,  but  because  he  is  misinformed.  His  objection  to  being  cut 
down  $400  usually  leads  to  an  appraisement,  the  average  cost  to  the  com- 
pany being  about  $30,  besides  the  appraisers  generally  compromise  by 
awarding  the  assured  $1,200  for  his  $1,000  house,  yet  he  is  not  satisfied ;  not 
much!  Why,  he  will  tell  every  man  within  ten  miles  round  that  the  com- 
pany cheated  him,  and  every  man  will  believe  him,  because  they  know  him 
to  be  honest,  while  they  have  no  conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  con- 
tract he  held  with  the  company.  Therefore  the  company  has  paid  about 
three  hundred  dollars  more  than  it  should,  and  has  made  a  life  long 
enemy  of  insurance  companies  out  of  an  honest  but  misinformed  man,  includ- 
ing all  his  neighbors,  friends  and  acquaintances.  This  is  unfortunate,  not 
for  the  assured,  but  for  the  company,  for  it  is  from  this  class  of  people 
that  the  cry  goes  up  for  a  valued  policy  law  and  other  obnoxious  measures. 
We  have  as  some  of  the  proximate  effects  of  this  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  fire  insurance  : — 

Over-insurance, 

Excessive  losses, 

Trouble  for  the  adjuster, 

Heavy  adjusting  expenses, 

Unnecessary  appraisers'  fee, 

Valued  policy  laws, 

Enemies  of  those  who  should  be  our  friends, 

Overpayment  of  losses, 

Adverse  and  dangerous  public  sentiment, 

Unjust  and  harassing  legislation, 

Unfair  and  unequal  taxation, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  burdens.  All  these  we  pay  as  a  penalty  for 
being  a  party  to  a  contract  which  the  other  party  to  does  not  and  will  not 
understand.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  evil  effects  of  this  condition  fall 
upon  the  insurance  companies;  they  bear  the  unequal  burdens  without 
complaint,  while  the  policyholder  who  benefits  by  his  own  ignorance,  does 
all  the  complaining,  and  is  the  instigator  of  an  adverse  public  opinion  that 
is  more  deplorable  than  any  other  single  evil  that  flows  from  the  common 
cause. 

Now,  while  all  insurance  men  are  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  all 
the  adverse  and  harmful  conditions  above  alluded  to,  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  chief  cause  that  produces  these  conditions.  High  rates,  close 
adjustments,  claim  shaving,  illiberal  policy  forms,  autocratic  and  narrow 
management  of  the  companies,  have  each  in  turn  been  assigned  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  prejudiced  state  of  the  public  mind.  And  in  turn,  the  com- 
panies, singly  or  acting  jointly,  have  made  concessions,  have  endeavored  to 
improve  conditions  by  reducing  rates,  by  liberalizing  their  policy  forms,  by 
liberal  loss  settlements  and  generous  treatment  of  agents  and  patrons. 
All,   however,   without   any   good   effect   whatever  upon   the  companies' 
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profits  or  reputation.  For  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  evils  complained  of 
multiply  rather  than  diminish. 

The  masses  grow  more  unreasonable  in  their  demands.  Why  the 
people  of  Oakland,  through  the  Board  of  trade,  are  demanding  of  the  State 
Legislature  permission  to  insure  themselves,  assigning  as  their  reason  the 
exorbitant  rates  charged  by  the  insurance  companies,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  get  almost  no  rate. 

As  before  remarked,  the  companies  have  tried  many  remedies  without 
meeting  with  any  success.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  as  yet 
either  singly  or  jointly  applied  the  remedy  that  is  so  successfully  employed 
by  the  other  great  business  interests  of  this  country,  whenever  their  pros- 
perity is  imperiled  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  the  " masses,7'  viz :— a 
"system  of  education."  If  it  is  true  that  the  present  evils  are  due  to 
incorrect  ideas  of  and  misinformation  concerning  the  theory  of  lire  insur- 
ance, then  it  would  naturally  follow  that  a  process  of  education  that  would 
correct  erroneous  ideas  and  supply  true  information,  would  at  least  improve 
conditions. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  IS  NOT  EASILY  OVER-ESTIMATED. 

For  instance,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  bod}'  of  law-makers,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theory  of  fire  insur- 
ance, could  be  induced  to  enact  a  valued  policy  law.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  an 
individual  possessed  of  like  knowledge  would  deliberately  over-insure  his 
property  ;  or  that  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth,  who  knew  that  57  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  received  by  the  companies  are  necessary  to  meet  the  honest 
losses,  and  40  per  cent,  must  be  used  to  pay  expenses  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, and  2  per  cent,  for  taxes,  would  demand  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in 
rates,  or  wink  at  or  openly  sympathize  with  a  suspected  incendiary. 
Neither  will  such  a  community  blindly  follow  the  loud-mouthed  agitator 
whose  stock  in  trade  is  vituperation,  and  whose  hope  of  applause  is  based 
upon  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  his  hearers. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  education  is  the  bulwark  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. It  may  be  as  truly  stated  that  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is 
necessary  to  the  prosperity,  if  not  indeed  to  the  very  existence,  of  sound 
insurance  companies.  For  it  appears  certain  that  the  burdens  already 
imposed  upon  the  companies  by  reason  of  a  popular  misconception,  not  only 
of  the  theory  of  insurance,  but  of  every  detail  of  the  business,  will  not  be 
lessened,  but  will  increase  instead,  so  long  as  the  "masses"  retain  their 
present  ideas  regarding  the  business. 

Not  until  we  have  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  public  opinion  will 
our  road  be  smooth  or  our  burden  lighter.  That  end  can  only  be  attained 
by  some  process  of  education  more  certain  and  more  effective  than  has 
been. 
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But  it  is  much  easier  to  concede  the  necessity  of  instructing  the  public 
in  the  rudiments  of  insurance  than  to  devise  an  effective  scheme  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 

However,  it  is  not  intended  to  present  or  even  outline  in  this  paper  any 
plan  or  system  of  education  for  the  "masses,"  but  rather  to  call  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  some  effort  in  that  direction  and  to  express  a  belief  in 
its  feasibility. 

WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE. 

Other  great  business  interests  of  this  country,  such  for  instance  as 
banking"  and  manufacturing  institutions,  and  in  fact  many  lesser  interests, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  inaugurate  and  prosecute  campaigns  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  methods  employed  by  such  organizations  as  the  American  Manu- 
facturers Association  or  the  Bankers  Association  might  be  studied  with 
profit  by  those  interested  in  such  subjects. 

Information  and  educational  bureaus  have  been  established  and 
equipped  with  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  how  to  reach  the  "masses." 
The  literary  feature  of  such  a  system  is  a  great  factor  in  their  success. 
The  management  publishes  facts  about  the  interests  represented,  and  pre- 
pares and  presents  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the  eye  and  command  the 
attention  of  the  common  people.  They  have  employed  experts  to  handle 
every  branch  of  this  business  of  education,  consequently  they  have  taught 
the  people  more  about  tariff  and  finance  in  a  year  than  they  have  learned 
about  the  insurance  business  in  a  hundred  years. 

Of  course  any  plan  to  be  generally  and  widely  useful  should  contem- 
plate the  joint  efforts  of  most  of  the  larger  companies,  and  of  course  would 
involve  a  permanent  bureau  with  ample  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
scheme.  But  as  this  is  a  possibility  nearly  as  remote  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  few  random  suggestions  as  to  what 
may  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  individual  companies. 

WHAT  COULD  BE  DONE. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  distinct  improvement  were  every  local  agent  on 
the  Coast  thoroughly  posted  on  both  the  theory  and  contract  of  insurance. 
With  all  the  locals  well  posted  and  drilled  to  talk,  we  would  have  the 
nucleus  of  a  system  that  would  assume  no  mean  proportion  if  properly  cul- 
tivated.    This  could  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  companies. 

In  every  town  of  any  considerable  population  in  California,  or  for  that 
matter  on  the  Coast,  there  is  one  or  more  newspapers  printed,  either  daily 
or  weekly.  The  smaller  papers  do  not  take  the  press  dispatches,  conse- 
quently must  fill  their  columns  with  clippings  from  other  papers,  local 
happenings  and  local  contributions.  These  papers  are  read  by  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  are  printed,  and  they  wield  an  influence  greater  than 
most  people  suppose. 
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Now,  the  columns  of  these  country  newspapers  are  always  open  to  their 
subscribers ;  they  are  open  to  the  bee  raiser,  to  the  prune  grower,  to  the 
wine  maker,  to  the  wool  producer,  to  the  truck  gardener  and  to  the  florist, 
and  contributions  are  invited  and  gladly  published  free  of  charge.  Long 
interviews  are  sought  for  and  printed  from  the  merchant,  the  petty  manu- 
facturer, the  hog  raiser,  etc.  In  fact  every  class  and  kind  of  business  is 
discussed  and  kept  before  the  people  save  that  of  fire  insurance.  It  seems 
to  be  the  only  business  that  has  dared  to  systematically  ignore  that  most 
powerful  of  all  agencies  for  good  or  ill,  the  modern  newspaper. 

Our  local  agents  are  usually  subscribers  to  some  paper  and  would 
easily  be  welcomed  as  contributors.  With  a  little  good  management  each 
country  weekly  could  be  induced  to  open  an  insurance  column  wherein  each 
week  a  short,  crisp  article  on  the  insurance  contract,  etc.,  could  be  pub- 
lished. Such  articles  in  a  country  paper  always  call  out  discussion  and 
queries  from  readers  and  other  contributors,  thereby  attracting  attention 
and  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  business  among  the  "masses."  Imagine 
the  effect  upon  the  general  public  of  say  400  such  articles  each  week  in  the 
year  in  California  alone. 

Then,  in  addition  to  such  local  efforts,  the  learned  and  literary  inclined 
managers  might  write  an  occasional  article  for  the  papers  and  the  company 
might  well  afford  to  pay  for  its  publication,  not  only  as  a  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  education,  but  also  as  an  advertisement  of  its  manager,  as  well  as 
gaining  the  good  will  and  friendly  interest  of  the  newspaper  men. 

We  must  reach  the  masses.  We  must  interest  them  if  we  would  have 
them  learn  of  and  become  friendly  to  correct  theories  in  underwriting.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  should  employ  the  most  effective  means  within  our 
reach. 

It  is  pleasing  to  state  the  fact  that  some  two  or  three  of  the  offices 
on  the  Coast  have  recognized  the  advantages  to  be  realized  by  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  our  business  by  agents  and  patrons,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  do  issue  small  but  very  instructive  publications,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  such  papers  reach  only  the  agents,  the  influence  for  good  is 
not  inconsiderable.  Yet  if  there  were  fifty  of  such  publications  instead  of 
three,  and  read  by  each  policyholder  on  this  Coast  instead  of  by  agents 
only,  the  good  effect  would  be  incalculable. 

Perhaps  if  all  the  companies  should  invest  more  money  in  such  publica- 
tions, give  them  a  broader  scope  and  a  wider  circulation,  their  profits  would 
be  increased.  If  we  should  invest  less  money  in  calendars  and  memoran- 
dum books  and  more  in  printer's  ink,  conditions  might  be  improved.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  buy  fewer  blotters  and  more  good  will.  Less 
about  age,  assets  and  accumulations  and  more  about  policy  conditions  would 
perhaps  be  the  better  plan. 

But  it  is  not  our  aim  to  discuss,  but  rather  to  suggest,  leaving  the 
amplification  for  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  Association. 

J.  K.  HAMILTON. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Hamilton's  paper. 
The  topic  chosen  is  one  of  great  interest  to  us  all,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
presented  the  subject  in  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  way.  We  de- 
sire to  have  a  full  expression  on  all  subjects,  and  I  trust  that  the  members 
will  begin  the  discussion  this  morning  instead  of  waiting  until  the  last 
afternoon.  The  paper  presents  many  good  points,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
those  present  can  talk  interestingly  upon  them. 

Mr.  William  Sexton — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  ; 
I  propose  to  get  the  thing  started  and  let  the  boys  do  the  talking. 

This  matter  of  instructing  the  public  is  a  good  idea.  The  paper  is  a 
good  one.  But  the  principal  object  of  the  paper,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  that 
we  shall  instruct  ourselves  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  teach  others  what 
should  be  done,  and  what  not,  and  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  what 
they  are  not. 

When  it  comes  to  teaching  others,  I  am  reminded  of  a  little  incident 
in  my  own  experience,  which  happened  about  thirty  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  local  agent  in  the  country.  I  undertook  to  teach  Dr.  Pillbox  something 
about  insurance.  Dr.  Pillbox  had  built  a  nice  dwelling,  and  had  put  in  a 
sheet-iron  chimney.  I  said  to  the  doctor,  "Our  rates  are  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  stovepipe."  He  said,  "  It  is  not  a  stovepipe."  I  said,  "  The 
company  has  so  decided,  and  they  have  made  that  rate."     He  said,  ''The 

company  be ."     Well,  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  that  I  did  not  get  the 

risk.  There  was  a  friend  of  mine  there  in  the  insurance  business.  I  met 
him  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  I  said,  "  How  are  you  getting  along?"  He 
said,  "First  rate.  I  insured  Dr.  Pillbox's  dwelling-house  the  other  day." 
I  said,  "  You  couldn't  get  that  and  get  the  proper  rate  on  it."  "Oh,  yes, 
I  did,"  he  said.  I  said,  "  I  undertook  to  get  it,  and  I  wanted  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  and  he  would  not  pay  seventy-five  cents  for  that  chimney." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "the  doctor  called  my  attention  to  that  chimney,  and  I 
said,  'Doctor,  that's  just  the  kind  of  a  chimney  my  company  wants,'  and 
he  said  'Sexton's  company  doesn't  like  it,'  and  I  said,  'Sexton's  com- 
pany doesn't  know  anything.  That's  just  the  kind  of  a  chimney  my  com- 
pany wants.'  "     But  he  said  nothing  about  the  rate,  and  he  charged  the 
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doctor  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  got  the  risk.     That  is  the  earliest  result  of 
my  attempt  to  instruct  the  public.     (Laughter.) 

The  President — Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  present  who  will  add 
to  the  discussion  upon  this  paper. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Morrow — Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  presented  is  one  I  have 
thought  over  considerably  at  various  times,  and,  as  the  paper  was  read,  I 
followed  its  statements  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  paper  con- 
siders the  subject  in  two  lights  :  First,  in  the  general  light  of  the  theory  of 
underwriting,  and,  secondly,  in  the  narrower  light  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  policy  so  far  as  the  policy  affects  the  relations  between  the  assured  and 
the  company. 

In  regard  to  the  first  proposition — the  theory  of  underwriting:  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  us  individually  or  collec- 
tively, to  give  the  public  an  intelligent  and  practical  insight  into  the  princi- 
ples of  underwriting.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  something  can  be  done 
along  the  line  of  bringing  the  general  features  of  the  policy  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  policyholder,  and  in  two  ways;  first,  through  the 
local  agent,  and  then  through  the  special  agent  as  the  latter  comes  in 
touch  with  the  local  agent,  or  as  he  reaches  the  individual  policyholder 
in  the  course  of  his  inspections.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  anything 
beyond  that.  This  question  of  going  into  the  newspapers  is  a  question 
that  is  fraught  with  some  danger,  perhaps,  because  the  very  moment  you 
open  a  question,  it  is  discussed  as  much  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
and  the  one  who  talks  the  loudest  and  the  longest  is  sometimes  adjudged 
to  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  this  may  not  be  the  insurance 
expert. 

I  think  the  public  generally  is  inclined  to  be  indifferent  to  what  does 
not  concern  it  directly.  It  likes  to  do  as  little  thinking  as  possible.  It 
likes  to  leave  questions  to  experts  to  settle.  In  insurance,  for  instance,  it 
prefers  to  have  the  local  agent  do  the  interpreting — do  the  protecting. 
Some  time  ago  I  met  quite  a  prominent  physician,  who  told  me  that  a 
lady  had  written  him  that  she  never  could  eat  strawberries  without 
suffering  great  pain,  and  who  wanted  to  know  what  she  could  do  to  pre- 
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vent  it.  In  reply,  he  advised  her  to  refrain  from  eating  strawberries.  I 
think  a  great  many  people  want  the  local  agent  to  do  their  thinking 
for  them ;  they  want  the  local  agent  to  tell  them  whether  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  eat  the  strawberries.  I  believe  that  if  the  local  agent  were 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  responsibility  he  assumes  in  issuing  a  policy — if, 
when  he  issued  a  new  policy,  he  would  say  to  the  assured,  "My  dear  sir, 
this  policy  may  mean  to  you  a  great  many  dollars ;  it  already  means  a 
great  many  dollars  to  the  company  in  the  liability  assumed  under  it ;  for 
this  double  reason  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  what  this  contract 
means,  that  we  may  both  be  thoroughly  posted  in  advance,  and  prepared 
for  any  emergency  that  may  arise  under  it," — if  he  would  take  the  time  to 
do  this  and  speak  to  him  along  the  line  of  values  and  along  the  line  of 
depreciation,  he  would  be  an  insurance  educator  in  the  truest  sense. 

I  like  the  tone  of  this  paper,  Mr.  President,  because  it  gives  us  some- 
thing to  think  of,  something  to  act  upon.  It  will  draw  out  the  best  there 
is  in  every  special  agent  here,  and  influence  him  in  his  contact  with  the 
local  agents.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  writer  of  that  paper,  but 
that  we  are  going  to  accomplish  what  he  thinks  we  might  accomplish 
by  establishing  bureaus,  or  by  adopting  the  methods  of  boards  of  trade 
and  manufacturing  associations,  I  very  much  doubt.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  discuss 
the  subject?  If  not,  before  we  close  for  the  noon  recess,  I  will  appoint 
the  committees  on  President's  Address  and  Report  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

As  Committee  on  President's  Address,  I  will  name  Messrs.  Herbert 
Folger,  W.  H.  Lowden,  C.  Mason  Kinne  and  William  Sexton. 

The  committee  on  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  will  be  Messrs. 
H.  M.  Grant,  E.  G.  Sprowl  and  William  Maris. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  1 130  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Afternoon    Session. 


The  President — The  Secretary  has  some  communications,  which  he 
will  read  to  the  Association. 

Chicago,  February  13,  1899. 
Mr.  Louis    Weinmann,  President  Fire  Underwriters^  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  :  — 

Dear  Sir:— 

I  have  received  your  courteous  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
the  Pacific,  and  another  from  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Grant  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner  which  will  follow.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  and 
listen  to  the  eloquence,  the  wit  and  the  music  which  will  enliven  these 
occasions.  However,  none  of  your  friends  on  this  side  of  the  mountains 
will  want  for  "  something  hot,"  even  though  the  mercury  has  sunk  out  of 
sight. 

I  long,  sometimes,  for  a  suggestion  of  California,  and  then  I  hunt  up 
John  Cofran  or  Marshall.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  such 
splendid  representatives  of  your  Association  on  this  side. 

With  best  regards  for  the  boys,  old  and  young,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

THOMAS   S.   CHARD. 

New  York,  February  14,  1899. 
Louis  Weinmann,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 
Dear   Sir:— 
In    the    absence  of  Manager  Hare,    I   beg   to   take  up   for  acknowl- 
edgment  your  invitation    to   him    to    attend     the    23rd   annual  meeting 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  held  on  the  20th 
and  21st  insts.   at  the  Assembly   Rooms   in   San  Francisco.     Mr.  Hare  is 
traveling  in  the  South  on  business  of   the  office,  and  will  not  return  until 
some  days  later  than  the  days  on  which  this  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  will 
therefore  not  be  able  to  accept  your  very  kind  invitation,  for  which  I  beg 
to  thank  you,  and  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  F.  LOSEE, 

Branch  Secretary. 

Martsville,  Cal.,  February  20,  1S99. 
Louis  Weinmann,  President  Fire  Underwriters''  Association,  San  Francisco  : 
Best  wishes  to  all.     Regret  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

E.  P.  FARNSWORTH. 
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New  York  City,  February  14,  1899. 
Louis  Weinmann,  Esq.,  President  Fire  Underwriters''  Association  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. : 
My  Dear  Sir  :— 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  the  23d  annual  meet- 
ing of  your  Association,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege. 

I  retain  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the  treatment  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  your  Association  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  should  be  delighted  to  have  the  renewal  of  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  C.    MOORE, 

President. 

Selma,  Cal.,  February  20,  1899. 
Louis  Weinmann,   President  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,   307  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco: 
Best  wishes  for  enjoyable  and  successful  meeting  of  the  Association. 

WALTER   M.    SPEYER. 

Helena,  Montana,  February  16,  1899. 
Mr.  Edward  Niles,  Vice-President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,   Cal.  : 

My  Dear  Sir:— 

I  had  set  my  heart  on  visiting  California  and  being  with  you  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  20th  and  21st  inst.,  and  had  not  given  it  up  until 
today,  but  now  find  that  business  will  prevent  me  making  the  trip. 

Kindly  accept  my  best  wishes  for  a  profitable  and  pleasant  time  to  those 
who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  attend. 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.    LOCKEY. 

Dallas,  February  15,  1899. 
Louis  Weinmann,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 
My  Dear  Sir  :— 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  and  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  appreciation 
and   thank  you  for   same.     But  must  express   my  regrets   that  I  will  be 
unable  to  attend.     I  know  you  will  all  have  a  good  time. 

Very   truly, 

F.    H.    McELHONE. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  communications 
read.     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  communications  be 
placed  on  file,  and  be  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting.     (Adopted.) 

The  President — We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  quite  a  number  of 
visitors,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Clara  Case,  of  the  Insurance  Sun, 
Prof.  M.  W.  Haskell,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Mr.  George 
C.  Cotter.  A  cordial  welcome  is  extended  to  our  visitors,  and  a  wish  is 
expressed  that  they  will  be  with  us  not  only  to-day  but  during  the  entire 
session. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Association  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  Prof.  Haskell  that  a  College  of  Commerce  is  about  to 
be  established  in  the  University,  and  that  one  of  the  branches  to  be  pur- 
sued therein  will  be  insurance.  That  will  certainly  be  a  great  help  to  the 
young  men  of  the  State.  There  is  no  institution  of  which  I  am  at  present 
aware  where  a  young  man  can  get  a  technical  education  upon  the  subject 
of  Fire  Insurance.  It  therefore  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
information  imparted  by  Prof.  Haskell.     (Applause.) 

The  first  paper  for  this  afternoon  is  upon  the  subject  of  "Independent 
Adjusters,"  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Farnsworth.  The  telegram  just  read  from  Mr. 
Farnsworth  has  already  informed  you  of  his  absence  frcm  the  city.  Mr. 
Edward  Niles  has  kindly  consented  to  read  the  paper. 

t 

INDEPENDENT   ADJUSTERS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Taking  for  my  subject  "Independent  Adjusters,"  I  approach  it  with 
embarrassment  and  timidity. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  profession  which  requires  more  work,  study 
and  judgment  than  that  of  the  adjuster.  He  is  brought  in  contact  with 
every  element  of  the  business;  he  has  the  most  important  trusts  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one. 

Good  faith  and  square  dealing  as  between  the  adjuster  and  claimant 
should  always  be  uppermost  in  his  mind.     There  is  no  line  of  demarcation 
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between  right  and  wrong  that  can  be  crossed  without  the  party  knowing 
its  error. 

Our  veteran  "Uncle  Billy  Sexton  "  once  gave  me  some  advice  which 
was  never  forgotten  and  from  which  I  have  profited  much.  He  said,  "Al- 
ways adjust  your  man  first;  the  rest  will  be  easy."  I  have  found  that  rule 
to  work  well. 

The  position  of  adjuster  is  not  an  easy  one,  nor  does  the  mastership  of 
it  come  without  hard  work.  There  are  many  things  to  be  combined  ere  we 
can  enter  the  field  with  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  guarantee  results,  at 
least  satisfactory  to  ourselves. 

THE  ADJUSTER. 

It  is  essential  that  an  adjuster  should  have  the  power  to  analyze  con- 
scientiously and  with  fairness  every  case  he  undertakes.  He  should  be  quick 
in  thought  and  action,  well  posted  upon  the  market  prices  of  the  day,  know 
how  to  figure  the  cost  of  ordinary  buildings,  as  also  to  settle  book  losses.  He 
should  combine  the  qualities  of  merchant,  lawyer  and  detective  and  be 
possessed  of  good  nerve.  He  should  have  sufficient  experience  in  dealing 
with  men  and  in  passing  upon  values  and  damages  to  handle  a  damaged 
stock  and  to  agree  wTith  the  insured  upon  the  loss  in  detail.  He  should  not 
undertake  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  loss  until  the  property  has  been 
put  in  the  best  possible  condition  and  order,  a  complete  inventory  made  by 
the  insured,  stating  quantity  and  cost  of  each  article  and  the  amount 
claimed  thereon.  He  should  insist  upon  and  assist  the  insured  in  following 
the  instructions  in  the  policy  in  relation  to  losses.  He  should,  upon  classes  of 
property  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  employ  an  expert,  such  as  he  would 
select  for  an  appraiser,  whose  advice  he  could  follow  in  making  such  allow- 
ances as  would  be  fair  and  just ;  and  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  after  exhaust- 
ing all  efforts  in  trying  to  settle  direct  with  the  claimant,  should  he  tie  his 
hands  by  signing  an  appraisal  agreement.  This  method,  I  think,  will  be 
found  an  improvement  upon  the  old  style  of  rushing  into  an  appraisement 
before  the  stock  has  been  put  in  condition. 

Indemnity  to  the  assured  is  the  essence  of  the  contract ;  this  should  be 
given  by  the  adjuster  (if  the  claim  is  an  honest  one)  without  reference  to 
the  many  technical  points  that  may  arise. 

The  object  of  an  adjuster  should  be  and  is  to  arrive  definitely  and 
fairly,  under  the  policy  conditions,  at  a  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  assured' s 
property. 

The  matter  of  waiver  is  a  serious  one  and  should  te  carefully  studied 
and  well  understood. 

Having  said  a  few  things  about  the  duties  and  requiiemei  ts  of 
adjusters  in  general,  and  which  are  rot  germane  to  the  title  of  iry  lajer, 
I  will  devote  a  few  moments  to  matters  more  relevant. 
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MARINE  AND  LIFE  ADJUSTMENTS. 

Coming  down  to  local  affairs  and  to  treat  my.  subject  from  a  purely 
local  standpoint,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  independent  work  of  the 
marine  adjusters.  From  time  immemorial,  marine  adjustments  have  been 
handled  by  independent  men— though  sometimes  they  may  be  connected 
with  a  company.  We  all  know  that  such  men  as  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs,  in  his  time, 
controlled,  and  justly  deserved  the  control  of,  the  marine  adjustments  of 
this  Coast  because  of  an  independent  position  and  a  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  hand. 

While  life  insurance  claims  do  not  require  much  adjustment,  still  the 
work  as  far  as  necessary  is  detailed  to  some  special  person,  often  times  the 
actuary  of  the  company,  who  has  practically  no  interest  at  stake  and 
whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  statistical  work,  surrender  values,  adjust- 
ments and  disposition  of  claims. 

IT  IS  A  PROFESSION. 

We  have  in  our  Association  men  who  have  chosen  the  profession  of 
independent  adjusters  of  fire  losses,  who  make  it  a  life  study,  and  who 
have  no  object  in  view  when  adjusting  a  claim,  other  than  a  fixed  and  hon- 
est determination  to  arrive  at  the  actual  damage  caused  by  the  fire  and 
the  recommendation  of  payment  of  full  indemnity  to  the  insured  of  all 
losses  under  the  policy  contract. 

When  an  independent  adjuster  is  sent  to  adjust  a  loss  for  several  com- 
panies, he  treats  all  interests  alike;  he  does  not  regard  the  getting  of 
future  business  by  any  particular  local  agent  as  a  factor  in  the  case,  but 
endeavors  to  adjudicate  the  claim  in  such  manner  as  will  leave  the  insured 
well  satisfied  that  he  has  been  fairly  treated,  and  that  he  has  received 
full  compensation  for  all  losses  sustained. 

THE   SPECIAL   AGENT   AND   ADJUSTER. 

Let  us  suppose  that  "A''  and  "B,"  representing  companies  on  a  loss, 
"A"  in  the  capacity  of  special  agent  and  adjuster,  "B"  in  the  capacity  of 
an  independent  adjuster,  are  sent  to  adjust  a  loss.  You  know,  as  I  do,  that 
the  first  thing  "A"  does  upon  arrival  at  the  point  is  to  look  up  his  local 
agent,  not  necessarily  in  connection  with  the  loss,  but  to  see  how  his  old 
friend  Jones  is  getting  along  and  what  the  outlook  for  business  is.  His 
position,  therefore,  is  not  naturally  that  of  an  adjuster.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  title  is  "  special  agent,"  which  means  not  alone  inspection, 
but  almost  entirely  the  getting  of  business;  his  work  runs  in  that  channel, 
his  success  as  a  special  agent  is  gauged  by  results  in  that  direction.  In 
other  words,  the  special  agent  has  one  proposition  in  his  mind  to  work  out. 
It  is  not  the  adjustment  of  losses,  but  to  build  up  a  clientage  through  his 
field  which  his  company  should  have  the  benefit  of,  or,  if  his  position 
changes  and  he  engages  his  services  elsewhere,  that  his  clientage  may  be 
his  to  swing  where  it  will  benefit  his  future  advancement. 
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"A"  having  found  his  agent,  passes  the  time  of  day,  speaks  about  the 
crops,  perhaps  smiles  once  or  twice  and  then  gets  down  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  loss.  The  desire  to  please  Agent  Jones  is  not  always,  but  quite  often, 
liable  to  exercise  some  influence  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  claim. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  not  a  town  on  the  Coast  wherein  a  fire 
occurs,  where  there  is  not  more  or  less  rejoicing  among  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  because  a  payment  is  coming  their  way  from  the  wealthy  insurance 
corporations. 

I  remember  a  case  in  Arizona,  where  an  adjuster  sat  by  his  "lonely"  in 
a  corner  of  the  court  room  awaiting  a  decision  in  a  growing-grain  case, 
involving  some  $8,000.  It  had  been  submitted  to  "  twelve  good  men  and 
true,"  every  one  of  whom  held  before  him  as  a  strict  rule  of  conduct  in  the 
decision  of  the  case,  that  the  good  to  their  community  by  reason  of  their 
fellow  townsman  receiving  $8,000  was  such  an  important  factor  in  the  scale 
of  justice  as  to  outweigh  every  other  consideration.  Therefore,  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  and  general  rejoicing. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  local  agents  are  like  other  men, 
often  times  uncertain,  and  if  influence,  social  or  otherwise,  is  brought  to 
bear  in  an  adjustment,  the  weight  wTill  naturally  fall  in  favor  of  the 
claimant,  their  fellow  townsman,  all  things  being  equal;  and  if  "A,"  the 
special  agent,  is  not  extremely  well  balanced,  the  dual  position  he  is  com- 
pelled to  occupy  would  be  used  somewhat  in  favor  of  future  business. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  work  of  a  special  agent  and  adjuster  is  in  this 
respect  open  to  many  criticisms,  and  the  argument  against  this  branch  of 
the  profession  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  ''Independent  Adjuster." 

THE   INDEPENDENT   ADJUSTER. 

The  independent  adjuster,  who  makes  it  a  business  and  honestly  gives 
his  time  and  attention  to  it,  is  building  up  a  fund  of  technical  information 
that  will  be  valuable  in  many  ways.  His  pride  is  in  his  work,  and  having 
only  one  interest  to  serve,  that  of  making  an  adjustment  which  shall  be 
correct  and  true,  a  credit  to  his  company  and  himself,  he  is  put  on  his 
metal  to  be  independent  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  employment  of  an  adjuster  representing  several  companies  while 
he  is  the  special  agent  of  one  of  those  in  interest  is  manifestly  wrong,  and 
if  the  arguments  above  are  true  as  to  the  special  agent  adjusting  his  own 
losses,  the  argument  can  be  made  with  added  force  where  he  represents 
others. 

There  is  a  maxim  that  is  true  the  world  over,  and  it  is  no  reflection 
upon  human  kind  to  make  it— and  it  is:  "That  to  make  people  honest,  the 
cause  of  dishonesty  must  be  removed."  In  other  words,  if  you  would  have 
a  special  agent  and  adjuster  true  to  his  w^ork  and  especially  to  the  calling 
he  is  engaged  in,  it  is  unfair  to  burden  him  with  an  extra  title  and  duties 
without  calling  upon  him  to  seek  the  favor  of  a  local  agent  or  community 
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while  he  is  engaged  in  work  in  which  he  should  be  absolutely  independent 
of  every  such  influence. 

These  suggestions  are  no  reflection  upon  the  special  agent  and  adjuster 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  such.  They  are  simply  facts  that  I  think  the 
experience  of  every  one  in  the  business  will  testify  to. 

I  am  informed  that  nearly  all  companies  doing  business  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  do  not  impose  the  duty  of  adjusting  losses  upon  their  special 
agents,  but  employ  independent  adjusters  to  attend  to  such  matters.  These 
men  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  scene  of  a  fire  proceed  to  work  with- 
out regard  to  other  interests  the  company  may  have  in  the  particular 
locality. 

SPECIALTIES  THE   RULE. 

The  whole  world  to-day,  or  rather  the  professional  end  of  it,  is  drifting 
into  special  lines.     The  reason  is  self  evident  to  every  inquiring  mind. 

The  man  who  makes  a  special  study  of  any  particular  branch  or  pro- 
fession is  up  to  date  in  all  its  requirements  and  is  certainly  better  fitted 
for  his  work  than  one  who  takes  up  a  little  of  everything  and  who  excels  in 
none,  or  as  Owen  Meredith  so  expressively  says  in  Lucile, 

"The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one, 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  is  done, 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things,  wherever  he  goes, 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he  sows, 
A  harvest  of  barren  regrets." 
The  criminal  practitioner  of  to-day  is  not  a  competent  land  lawyer,  the 
oculist  is  not  a  domestic  physician,  and  so  on  down  the  line  we  find  the  best 
results  in  all  professions  gained  through  study  of  special  and  individual 
branches;   consequently,   the   segregation   of  this  work  brings  about  the 
highest  development  in  that  particular  direction. 

The  independent  adjuster  certainly  has  the  opportunity,  if  he  improves 
it,  of  studying  and  giving  his  entire  mind  and  thought  to  intricate  cases 
and  legal  conclusions;  and,  making  it  a  study,  he  must  necessarity  become 
better  posted  in  the  intricacies  of  his  work,  than  the  adjuster  who  in 
addition  to  his  adjustment  work  has  at  all  times  constantly  before  his 
mind  and  his  thoughts  a  desire  to  obtain  a  clientage,  not  from  a  selfish 
personal  standpoint,  but  in  the  interest  of  his  principal,  and  therefore  in 
fulfilling  these  duties,  or,  in  other  words,  in  making  a  success  of  them,  he 
must  necessarily  make  the  other  to  a  certain  extent  a  secondary  proposi- 
tion. 

AN   ADJUSTING   BUREAU. 

I  think  an  independent  adjusting  bureau,  which  is  practically  a  com- 
bination of  independent  adjusters,  the  proper  channel  through  which  losses 
by  fire  should  be  handled.  By  this  means  you  gain  not  only  independent 
adjustments,  but  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  board  of  independent  men. 
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On  all  losses  of  any  magnitude  there  should  be  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  three  adjusters;  special  branches  of  the  work  can  be  delegated 
to  one  or  the  other,  and  frequently  by  consultation  the  most  efficient 
results  are  obtained. 

THE    SMART   ADJUSTER. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  class  of  adjusters, 
called  the  "  smart  adjuster,"  whose  smartness  consists  in  goirg  to  people 
who  have  suffered  by  fire  and  bully-ragging  them  into  accepting  an  offer  of 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  singular  behavior  of  this  person  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion  he  found  a  couple  prepared  to  give  a  very  complete  and 
accurate  inventory  of  goods  lost;  the  inventory,  according  to  his  judgment, 
over-valued  the  goods,  therefore  his  offer. 

It  appears  probable  from  the  account  that  the  reason  the  inventory  was 
on  hand  was  because  on  a  previous  occasion  when  the  parties  had  also 
suffered  by  fire,  they  had  been  caught  napping.  They  could  not  fix  the 
value  of  each  article  burned  nor  even  recall  many  of  them,  and  having 
suffered  once  in  this  manner,  they  had  been  at  great  pains  to  protect 
themselves  when  the  second  fire  happened.  This  was  of  course  verj7 
reprehensible.  People  who  have  once  encountered  the  "  smart  adjuster" 
and  have  been  swindled,  should  never  dare  to  hold  their  heads  up  again; 
therefore  when  they  have  a  fire  they  should  be  in  the  most  pitiable  and 
perplexed  condition  so  that  all  hands  will  have  to  guess  at  the  loss  and 
then  they  must  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  adjuster. 

But,  this  couple  had  an  inventory,  and  according  to  the  adjuster  they 
felt  themselves  perfectly  safe  and  able  to  cope  with  the  tactics  adopted  by 
his  predecessor;  butlo!  the  tactics  were  different.  He  did  not,  like  his 
predecessor,  haggle  over  details,  but  with  an  utter  disregard  for  such 
trifles,  he  waived  the  carefully  prepared  inventory  to  one  side  and 
remarked  that  he  would  pay  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Then  the  good  wife 
wilted.  She  saw  the  case  was  hopeless;  it  was  as  plain  to  her  as  two  and 
two  make  four  that  if  one  has  not  an  inventory  she  must  submit  to  being 
robbed  in  one  way,  and  if  she  has  an  inventory  she  must  submit  to  being 
robbed  in  another  way ;  either  way  she  is  "up  against  it." 

And  this  is  the  idea  which  some  men  still  harbor  of  what  constitutes  a 
creditable  achievement  in  adjusting  fire  losses.  The  main  thing,  the  only 
thing  indeed,  appears  to  be  to  make  a  salvage.  No  matter  that  one  has  not 
fulfilled  his  obligation,  no  matter  that  one  has  been  guilty  of  little  short  of 
highway  robbery,  no  matter  that  a  sense  of  outrage  rankles  in  the  bosom 
of  the  victim  to  crystalize  into  valued  policy  laws  and  other  unjust 
measures  some  day — the  victory  of  the  u  smart  adjuster"  is  complete. 

Such  an  offer  as  the  adjuster  is  reported  to  have  made  in  this  case  with- 
out having  examined  into  the  facts  concerning  the  amount  of  loss,  should 
hold  him  up  to  the  reprobation  of  all  decent  persons  engaged  in  the  insur- 
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ance  business.  Take  it  even  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  for  his 
company— how  could  he  possibly  know  that  he  was  not  offering  too  much  or 
too  little? 

But  suppose  he  had  looked  into  the  matter  enough  to  be  certain  that  he 
was  not  offering  too  much,  there  would  still  remain  the  fact  that  he  was 
merely  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances  that  his  company  was 
strong  and  the  claimant  weak,  in  order  to  get  out  of  paying  what  his  com- 
pany was  liable  for. 

This  method  of  compromising  debts  might  be  adopted  by  most  persons; 
and  especially  by  those  who  are  well-to-do,  it  would  be  equally  effective. 

Few  people  who  have  had  experience  with  the  law  would  be  willing  to 
sue  for  any  debt.  They  would  rather  accept  an  amount  considerably  less 
than  their  due.  It  is  an  adage  among  lawyers  "  that  it  is  wiser  to  settle 
than  to  sue." 

One  reason  why  debtors  do  not  ordinarily  compel  their  creditors  to 
compromise  with  them  is  because  it  would  not  pay;  they  would  soon  have 
no  creditors  at  all.  The  fact  that  they  were  rich  would  not  keep  their 
credit  good ;  persons  would  begin  to  grant  them  credit,  if  at  all,  on  the 
basis  of  being  compelled  to  collect  their  claims  or  fight  for  the  same;  this 
would  mean  that  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  always  in  buying  gocds 
on  credit  and  in  borrowing  money — in  short  it  would  not  pay. 

Neither  does  it  pay  in  fire  insurance ;  this  has  been  so  clear  to  most 
people  engaged  in  the  business  that  this  style  of  adjustment  is  really 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  if  it  ever  were  a  fashion,  among  honest  men.  The 
average  adjuster  in  the  past  has  been  like  other  men,  perhaps  no  better. 

SALVAGE. 

It  is  true  that  the  thirst  for  a  salvage  has  been  over  great  because  to 
make  salvages  was  thought  to  be  the  open  sesame  to  favor  at  the  home 
office ;  but  the  average  adjuster  is  a  gentleman.  There  are  many  more  cases 
of  his  helping  unfortunate  or  stupid  claimants  to  what  was  justly  due,  than 
there  are  of  these  ruffian-like  hold-ups.  The  ideal  adjuster  is  the  man  who 
according  to  biblical  language  is  "Wise  as  a  serpent,  but  harmless  as  a 
dove." 

By  paying  close  attention  to  the  details  of  his  work  it  may  very  often 
happen  that  an  adjuster  having  come  to  a  definite  agreement  with  the 
claimant  as  to  values  of  each  article  destroyed,  finds  that  the  aggregate  is 
tremendously  lower  than  the  amount  expected ;  this  often  means  that  he 
has  made  a  more  favorable  adjustment  to  the  company  than  could  have 
been  made  by  any  sort  of  brow-beating  tactics,  and  he  has  the  advantage 
of  the  claimant's  consent  to  every  step  of  the  adjustment.  Of  course,  this 
even  may  be  done  in  the  wrong  way ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  adjustment 
may  deteriorate  into  a  mere  confidence  game,  in  which  the  claimant  being 
weak  and  unsteady  in  his  views  of  values  is  led  to  concede  what  he  should 
not  concede. 
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There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  when  an  adjuster  finds  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  rascal  so  extremely  adroit  that  no  error  can  be  found  in  his 
story,  and  when  because  of  many  considerations  the  adjuster  decides  that 
the  loss  is  a  fraudulent  one  and  that  the  inventory  is  padded,  he  may  be 
excused  if  he  rises  and  refuses  to  negotiate  further,  and  indicates  to  the 
claimant  that  he  will  have  to  make  his  proofs  of  loss  without  further 
assistance;  he  may  also  properly  say  to  such  a  person,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  sharper,  that  the  company  will  fight  the 
claim  unless  a  compromise  is  effected,  as  he  believes  the  loss  to  be  a  dis- 
honest one. 

In  such  cases  it  is  not  a  misfortune  that  the  claimant  does  not  receive 
the  value  of  the  property  destroyed.  That  is,  it  is  not  a  misfortune  to  the 
public.  Indeed  it  is  a  misfortune  that  any  incendiary  should  receive  from 
a  fire  insurance  company  a  single  dollar  in  settlement  of  such  losses;  the 
smaller  the  amount  for  which  they  are  adjusted,  the  better  for  the  public; 
it  would  be  still  better  if  the  companies  in  all  cases  refused  to  pay  them 
and  would  stand  being  sued. 

Anything  that  would  discourage  incendiarism  with  which  the  country 
is  now  cursed,  would  be  a  blessing. 

I  had  come  near  saying  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  turn  the 
"smart  adjuster"  loose  in  these  cases,  but  even  this  cannot  be  said.  The 
fact  is,  the  "smart  adjuster"  is  not  smart  at  all,  but  is  merely  a  scamp. 
He  is  not  likely  to  stand  out  on  principle.  The  salvage  is  all  he  is  looking 
for,  and  in  a  compromise,  owing  to  his  obliquity  of  vision,  he  would  likely 
give  the  rascal  more  than  was  due  him  than  to  give  an  honest  man  any- 
thing like  what  was  due  him. 

The  best  persons  to  make  these  adjustments,  as  well  as  all  others,  is  a 
conscientious,  gentlemanly,  fair-minded  man. 

While  not  closely  allied  to  the  topic  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
I  may  in  the  presence  of  this  Association  briefly  allude  to  the  practice, 
(limited  I  admit)  of  sending  junior  officials  or  clerks  to  represent  them 
when  losses  involving  a  number  of  companies  are  under  consideration. 

JUNIORS. 

While  the  practice  is  right  and  proper  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
kindergarten  or  the  training  school,  it  is  doing  injustice  to  the  companies 
employing  the  experienced  adjusters  to  do  the  work. 

Too  frequently  the  assumption  of  knowledge  affected  by  the  neophyte 
brings  complications  and  embarrassments,  which  would  be  avoided  if  his 
authority  was  not  in  evidence. 

It  must  be  plain  to  this  Association,  that  justice  and  fair  dealing 
demand  that  the  entire  work  of  the  adjustment  of  any  considerable  loss, 
where  a  number  of  companies  are  interested,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  whose  expense  should  be  shared  ratably  by  all. 
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It  is  proper  that  companies  should  have  the  right  to  place  inexperienced 
men  on  losses  in  order  that  they  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  business, 
but  at  the  same  time  such  companies  should  pay  the  man  who  does  the 
work. 

We  cannot  master  the  languages  unless  we  hire  and  pay  an  instructor, 
nor  should  the  art  of  adjusting  fire  losses  be  taught  at  the  expense  of  com- 
panies who  employ  and  pay  for  expert  talent. 

E.  P.  FARNSWORTH. 
San  Francisco,  February  1899. 


The  President — I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  listened  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Farnsworth's  paper.  However,  as  many  losses 
are  adjusted  by  representatives  of  companies  instead  of  by  independent 
adjusters,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject among  the  managers.  The  paper  certainly  affords  an  opportunity 
for  discussion,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  some  one  take  the  floor. 

Mr.  William  Sexton — Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion every  time,  but  the  rest  of  the  members  seem  to  be  very  modest. 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  paper  upon  this  subject  of  independent  adjusters 
read  before  the  Association.  It  is  a  subject  that  requires  considerable 
thought,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  having  adjustments  properly  made — 
I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a  great  many  who  are  not  independent 
adjusters,  but  who  might  be  called  dependent  adjusters,  as  they  belong 
to  some  particular  company,  who  do  the  work  well ;  but  the  real  point 
treated,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  point  of  economy,  to  get  the  losses  ad- 
justed economically  as  well  as  properly.  Where  there  is  a  large  loss,  of 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  policies  of,  say, 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  each  company ,  and  we  get  six  or  eight,  or 
even  ten  or  twelve  adjusters,  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  done  nearly  as 
well  as  if  there  were  only  two  or  three.  Then  again,  the  cost  of  each 
adjuster  for  his  hotel  bill  alone  would  figure  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
pro  rata  share  of  the  company  for  two  or  three  men. 

Then  there  is  another  view  of  it.  I  found  in  my  own  experience  as  a 
special  agent  that  being  turned  back  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  when 
the  route  had  been  all  prepared,  and  then  perhaps  being  called  upon  to 
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attend  to  another  loss,  would  throw  me  all  out,  so  that  at  the  end  of  per- 
haps three  or  four  weeks  the  season  would  have  gone  by,  and  the  com- 
pany would  not  make  any  money  or  save  expense  by  reason  of  my 
attending  to  the  adjustment.  That  question  and  many  more  are  involved 
in  this  paper. 

Then  again,  I  might  say  that  the  old  time  adjuster,  whether  he  was 
of  the  independent  or  dependent  variety,  depended  more  upon  salvages 
than  they  do  now  for  reputation.  The  independent  adjuster  of  to-day 
does  not  rule  out  the  desks  and  counters  in  a  bank  where  the  policy  is 
written  on  ''bank  furniture."  Neither  does  he  rule  out  the  portable 
desks,  chairs  or  carpets,  where  the  policy  is  written  on  "bank  fixtures." 
Years  ago  both  the  dependent  and  independent  adjuster  would  some- 
times rule  these  things  out. 

So  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  there  are 
many  here  who  are  quite  as  well  qualified  to  talk  upon  it  as  I  am. 

The  President— Are  there  any  other  comments  to  be  made  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  the  paper?  There  seems  to  be  a  diffidence  about  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  our  papers.  It  has  been  one  of  the  faults  of 
our  organization  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  we  have  not  gone 
into  discussion.  This  is  the  time  and  place  for  it.  If  the  opportunity  is 
lost,  it  never  can  be  regained.  So  I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization will  let  us  hear  from  them  freely  throughout  the  reading  of  the 
many  valuable  papers  that  will  be  presented  to  us  at  this  meeting. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Faymonville,  and  is 
entitled  "Tribulations  of  a  Local."  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  writer 
and  also  of  Mr.  George  F.  Grant,  who  was  to  read  the  paper,  we  will 
pass  it  for  the  present,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Medcraft  will  read  to  the  Associa- 
tion his  paper  upon   "The  Salary  Solicitor  System  in  San  Francisco." 

Mr.  R.  C.  Medcraft — I  have  only  a  short  paper  to  present  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  this  meeting,  and  it  concerns  a  matter,  furthermore,  the 
propriety  of  discussing  which  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  will  possibly 
be  called  in  serious  question.    Nevertheless,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
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not  be  conceded  the  privilege  of  discussing,  in  addition  to  general  princi- 
ples, practices  which  many  of  us  look  upon  as  very  live  ones. 

SALARIED  SOLICITOR   SYSTEM  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  only  a  very  few  remarks  to  present  to  the  Association  at  this 
meeting,  and  they  concern  a  matter,  furthermore,  the  propriety  of  discussing 
which,  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  will  possibly  be  called  in  question. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  see  why  at  these  annual  meetings  of  the  Association 
we  should  not  be  conceded  the  privilege  of  discussing,  in  addition  to  general 
principles,  practices  which  a  good  many  of  us,  at  least,  look  upon  as  very 
live  ones. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  is  based, 
like  every  constitution  of  a  similar  Board  must  be,  on  the  theory  that  the 
relation  between  agents  and  companies  is  a  relation  of  commission  compen- 
sation, closely  defined,  and  specifically  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage 
premium.  The  value  of  every  risk,  irrespective  of  its  class,  nature,  inher- 
ent or  exposure  hazard,  has  been  publicly  proclaimed  to  be  worth  the  same 
uniform  cost  of  procural.  Even  farm  business,  contrary  to  the  regulations 
that  prevailed  in  previous  years,  was  brought,  when  the  new  constitution 
was  compiled,  within  the  scope  of  this  general  principle,  and  a  15  per  cent, 
commission  took  the  place  of  the  former  20  per  cent.  In  the  country,  two 
local  exceptions  only  were  made  to  this  rule,  namely,  at  Portland  and  at 
Oakland,  and  the  reasons  for  these  two  exceptions  were  and  are  well 
known,  in  no  sense  nullifying  the  fact  of  the  underlying  broad  principle. 

A  third  and  wholesale  exception  thereto  was,  how  ever,  made  in  the 
so-called  district  "A,"  namely,  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  This 
exception,  represented  in  part  by  what  may  be  generically  described  as  the 
''Salaried  Solicitor  System,"  constitutes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts  must  con- 
stitute, a  definite  departure  from  the  entire  basis  of  the  constitution,  in  so 
far  as  compensation  to  agents  is  concerned.  I  purposely  avoid  any  argument 
at  this  time  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong,  the  justification,  or  the  lack  of 
justification,  of  this  departure.  That  had  better  be  cared  for  by  somebody 
else,  and  in  another  place. 

In  the  negotiations  and  discussions  prior  to  the  7th  April,  1897,  the 
" system"  was  conceded  in  deference  to  the  desires  and  to  the  existing 
arrangements  of  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  some  of  whom 
had  proven  in  the  past  that  they  were  able  to  keep  its  operation  within 
legitimate  bounds,  and  without  detriment  to  the  rest  of  the  membership. 
It  was  conceded,  I  repeat,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  business  was 
to  be  paid  for  on  a  defined  maximum  of  commission  only.  This  rule  was 
itself,  moreover,  founded  on  the  theory  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  new 
organization  was  to  bind  all  of  the  members,  each  to  the  Board,  and  each 
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to  the  other,  so  as  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  equality  of  prac- 
tical opportunity,  both  as  regards  rates  and  cost  of  business.  Reasonable 
commissions,  alone,  were  the  medium  insisted  upon  for  the  administering  of 
this  loving  draught,  in  the  cup  of  equality. 

Commission  ousted  salary.  It  wasr  defined,  for  instance,  that  neither 
agents  nor  office  subordinates  could  receive  commission  on  premiums,  in  the 
guise  of  salary.  A  local  agent  appointed  as  special  agent,  and  bringing 
business  into  his  new  company,  could  not  receive  commission  thereon.  But 
in  San  Francisco  a  somersault  was  made,  and  a  class  of  business  producers 
was  created,  known  as  "solicitors,"  who  were  authorized  to  enjoy  compen- 
sation by  way  of  salary ;  or  to  put  it  exactly,  on  an  undefined  salary  basis. 

Now,  the  constitution,  in  its  opening  lines,  reads,  as  we  all  know,  as 
follows: 

"  All  companies  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  pro- 
vided the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  other  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitution." 

If  this  means  anything  at  all,  and  if  it  is  not  an  inane  generality,  it 
means  that  the  constitution  was  to  be  framed  so  that  its  operations  were 
to  be  in  practice,  and  not  merely  in  theory,  about  equally  available  for  all, 
everywhere  within  its  territory.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  every  com- 
pany is  given  the  same  privilege,  when  that  privilege  arises  from  what  is, 
in  itself,  an  exception  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the  few.  The  excep- 
tion, in  other  words,  perpetuates  the  convenience,  and  the  convenience  is 
in  itself  an  anomaly,  and  there  never  was  an  anomaly  which  did  not  require 
an  apology,  and  an  apology  implies  a  position  weak  in  logic,  frequently  irri- 
tating in  practice,  and  difficult  of  fair  application.  In  brief,  then,  my  first 
point  is  that  the  salaried  solicitor  clauses  never  can  be  anything  else  than 
an  actual  anomaly. 

In  the  second  place,  the  anomaly  was  recognized  as  being  such  from  the 
start,  and  emphasized,  and  furthermore,  tactitly  protested  against,  by  the 
very  large  majority  of  the  membership,  through  the  medium  of  the  intro- 
duction, for  the  same  group  of  premium  getters  described  as  "solicitors,"  of 
an  alternative  method  of  compensation  based  on  defined  commission  only. 
Three  distinct  maxima  of  commission  payments,  then,  were  fixed  upon, 
for  as  many  separate  nominal  groups  of  city  feeders.  Brokers  received  the 
short  end  of  the  stick,  as  they  were  allowed  to  receive  15  per  cent,  and  10 
per  cent,  only,  on  preferred  and  non-preferred  business  respectively.  Solic- 
itors on  commission  were  treated  to  an  extra  5  per  cent.,  namely  20  per 
cent,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  City  agents  were  paid  25  per  cent,  and 
20  per  cent.  Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  progressive  table,  violating  in  itself 
the  theory  recognized  in  every  other  portion  of  the  constitution,  that  a 
risk  is  worth  so  much  to  a  company,  from  whatsoever  person  it  may  be 
derived. 

Here  also,  we  have  a  fixed  gradation  falsely  implying  three  different 
sets  of  duties,   while   over  all,  soaring  aloft,  is  the  class  of  solicitors  on 
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salary,  bounded  by  no  compensation  rules,  officially  unlimited  in  their 
relation,  in  this  respect,  to  their  companies.  True,  it  was  never  imagined 
that  the  class  of  salaried  solicitors  would  quickly  gobble  up  almost  every 
other  class  in  sight,  but  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  gobbling  possibilities 
were  carefully  and  specially  guarded  and  protected  by  that  singular  clause 
on  page  8  of  the  printed  blue  book  of  the  constitution,  which  provides 
that  no  member  shall  appoint  as  solicitor,  or  in  any  other  capacity  in  his 
general  office,  any  one  who  shall  have,  during  the  period  of  one  year 
previous  to  the  date  of  said  appointment,  represented  any  other  member  as 
a  solicitor,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  said  member. 

My  second  point,  then,  is  that  the  tacit  expectation  existed  that  the 
large  majority  of  solicitors  would  be  placed  on  a  commission  basis,  although 
a  minority  would  probably  be  retained  on  salary.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  operations  of  the  special  clauses  in  question  have  been 
exactly  the  opposite.  They  were  finally  accepted  as  part  of  the  constitution 
in  the  belief  that  "good  faith"  would  be  sufficient  to  govern  their  employ- 
ment. But  it  is  the  case  that,  without  technical  violation  of  "good  faith," 
their  employment  is  incompatible  with  general  equity.  Furthermore,  the 
constitution  has  no  right  to  make  open  measures  of  compensation,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  permitted  to  authorize  malleable  rates  of  premium.  As 
regards  rates  of  premium,  its  mission  is  to  adapt  itself  to  loss  statistics 
alone,  class  by  class,  district  by  district.  As  regards  compensation,  its 
safeguard  is  to  provide  nothing  but  sharp,  clear-cut,  uniform,  simple, 
inelastic  limitations  on  all  premium  producers,  irrespective  of  the  titles  or 
designations  which  may  be  conferred  on  them. 

In  the  third  place,  the  permission  for  an  undefined  salary  for  solicitors 
wholly  destroyed  the  logic  of  their  position  in  the  triple  scheme  above 
referred  to.  It  is  obvious  that  in  theory,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
"equality"  doctrine,  the  "20  per  cent,  and  15  percent."  alternative 
commission  rates,  stipulated  for  solicitors,  should  in  effect  produce  the  same 
income  to  those  solicitors  as  they  would  get  if  employed  on  a  salary.  In 
other  words,  if  a  solicitor  had  $5,000  of  premiums  a  year  actually  on  his 
books,  which  premiums  produced  on  the  defined  commission  basis  a  compen- 
sation to  him  of  $900,  the  theoretical  intention  of  the  constitution  was 
that,  if  placed  on  a  salary  basis,  he  should  receive  $75  per  month  and  no 
more.  He  was  to  receive  simply  the  benefit  of  an  equalized  monthly  in- 
come instead  of  a  fitful  and  varying  one.  If  it  were  otherwise,  no  stronger 
condemnation  of  the  system  should  be  necessary,  for  it  would  imply  that 
salaried  solicitors  were  intended  to  enjoy  a  preferential  compensation,  thus 
wholly  nullifying  in  effect  every  other  portion  of  the  San  Francisco  city 
scheme,  named  in  the  constitution. 

Ten  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  for  brokers,  15  and  20  per  cent,  for  solici- 
tors, 20  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  for  city  agents:  all  these  we  can  under- 
stand, even  if  we  cannot  justify  them  all.  They  all  represent  maxima  of 
compensation.     The  commission  solicitors  receive  5  per  cent,  more  than  the 
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brokers,  because  supposed  to  be  cut  off  from  all  interchange  of  business 
with  their  fellows  (the  supposition  can  only  exist  on  paper,  however),  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sinking  of  their  identity  into  that  of  their  respective 
principals.  (Also  an  imaginary  idea.)  Personally,  I  disagree  with  the 
idea  that  a  solicitor,  because  wholly  engaged  in  the  service  of  one  company, 
has  any  logical  right  to  a  fraction  more  than  is  paid  to  a  broker,  as  the 
term  is  usually  understood.  He  receives  his  desk  room  free.  He  receives 
free  the  services  of  the  clerks  in  the  general  office,  and  if  anything,  I 
believe  that  if  so-called  solicitors  are  sanctioned  at  all,  they  are  entitled  to 
less,  and  not  more,  than  the  brokers.  The  city  agents  receive  25  per  cent, 
and  20  per  cent.,  to  provide  for  the  expense  involved  in  various  detail 
arrangements  of  their  agency  work. 

But  into  all  this  corpus  there  was  injected  a  subtle  poison  of  preference, 
a  padded  class,  a  pet  group.  The  poison  is  subtle  because  it  is  secret, 
because  it  is  variable  at  will,  and  because  it  is  in  practice  almost  im- 
possible of  control.  Its  inherent  evils  are  stronger  than  the  elements 
which  could  take  away  its  sting  by  effectually  controlling  them. 

Fourthly,  then,  in  brief,  the  salaried  system  places  the  trump  card  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  players  every  time,  and  all  the  time. 

If  the  system  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  convenient  way  of  giving 
the  premium  getters  of  an  office  an  equal  monthly  income,  instead  of  an 
equivalent  annual  total  accruing  in  varying  monthly  proportions,  then  it  is 
a  pure  matter  of  detail  and  is  not  worthy  of  retention  as  an  authorized 
feature  of  the  constitution.  If  the  system  permits  of  a  compensation  in 
dollars  higher  than  accrues  under  the  alternative  20  and  15  per  cent,  com- 
mission rate,  then  I  maintain  that  it  is  sufficiently  self-condemned. 

Lastly,  if  the  "system"  involves  the  continuous  discontent  of  an 
enormous  numerical  majority  of  the  members  (though  not  enough  to  drive 
it,  under  the  90  per  cent,  rule,  out  of  the  constitution),  then  it  ought  to  be 
surrendered  by  the  minority,  who,  after  all,  had  perhaps  better  consider 
Avhether  its  maintenance  at  the  point  of  the  sword  will  not  very  shortly 
endanger,  not  only  the  entire  business  in  San  Francisco,  but  even  the  very 
necessary  structure  known  as  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
^Paci  f\o 

R.  C.  MEDCRAFT. 


Mr.  President — Mr.  Medcraft  has  presented  a  most  excellent  paper, 
showing  that  he  has  given  the  subject-matter  much  thought.  The 
salaried  solicitor  system  question  is  a  debatable  one,  however,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  hear  something  from  the  members  about  it. 

Mr.  Folger — Whenever  a  paper  has  become  the  property  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, it  ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  as  much  interest  as  possible  to  the 
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fraternity.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Association,  this  has  now  become  our 
property.  But,  if  the  gentleman  is  willing,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  move 
that  proofs  be  made  of  the  paper  and  presented  to  the  members  before 
the  record  of  the  annual  proceedings  is  issued.  There  are  reasons  why 
the  paper  may  be  of  much  interest  within  thirty  days  and  before  the  pro- 
ceedings are  published. 

Mr.  William  Frank — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Medcraft — Of  course  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  done,  but 
I  think  that  if  published  it  should  be  published  by  request  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  not,  so  to  speak,  of  my  own  motion. 

Mr.  Folger — My  suggestion  was,  not  that  it  should  be  printed  as  a 
separate  pamphlet,  but  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  proofs 
made  for  distribution,  and  that  will  of  course  be  done  by  the  Association, 
with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Medcraft.     (Adopted.) 

Mr.  Rolla  V.  Watt— Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  there  is  some 
anxiety  on  your  part  that  questions  presented  should  be  discussed,  and, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  question  is  debatable  and  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  it,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  the  introduction 
of  any  such  paper  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
really  very  little  interest  to  the  field  men,  who  chiefly  compose  this  Asso- 
ciation. However,  nearly  all  of  the  managers  are  also  members  of  the 
Association,  and  if  they  had  been  here  to  listen  they  might  have  gotten 
some  good  advice  from  Mr.  Medcraft.  The  paper  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  Mr.  Medcraft  lays  down  some  general  principles  which  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  study,  in  reference  to  the  whole  field,  not  confining  their 
application  to  San  Francisco.  He  did  not,  however,  in  the  slightest 
degree  represent  the  side  of  those  who  employ  salaried  solicitors,  and, 
therefore,  unless  some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject,  it  might  be 
thought  that  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  or  reason  for  the  existence  of 
what  he  calls  an  anomaly,  and    that   the    system,  therefore,    might  be 
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stricken  out  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  I  believe  it  was  Grover  Cleveland 
who  said,  "It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us."  So  it 
is  with  this  salaried  solicitor  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  no  privileges  should  be  given  to  one  company  which  were  not 
extended  to  all.  There  were  certain  offices  here  which  had  employed 
men  in  the  double  capacity  of  surveyors  and  solicitors  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Those  men  were  legitimate  employes,  soliciting  risks,  survey- 
ing all  of  the  business  written  by  the  office,  and  generally  doing  whatever 
they  were  directed  to  do.  The  companies  employing  such  men  were 
reluctant  to  let  faithful  employes  go  or  to  require  them  to  give  up  their 
interest  in  the  direct  business  which  they  had  brought  to  the  office.  It 
was  felt  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  permit  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  commissions  together,  for  that  would  probably  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  crooked  work,  including  the  payment  of  rebates.  So,  as  a  compro- 
promise,  the  salaried  solicitor  plan  was  adopted  as  being  perfectly  fair 
so  long  as  it  was  honestly  administered.  I  believe  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  offices  that  have  employed  these  men  have  done  so  in  good  faith, 
and  paid  them  such  salaries  as  they  believed  their  business  would  war- 
rant, and  I  question  if  any  reputable  office  varies  the  salaries  of  such 
men  from  month  to  month,  or  from  quarter  to  quarter,  as  the  business 
happens  to  go  up  or  down. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  man  soliciting  exclusively  for  your  office 
is  about  the  same  as  it  is  to  have  a  special  agent  working  exclusively  for 
your  office.  I  do  not  think  a  partnership  special  agent  representing 
several  companies  would  be  very  satisfactory,  especially  if  there  were  a 
dozen  companies  in  the  pool.  The  company  has  the  exclusive  services 
of  a  man  who  is  a  salaried  solicitor,  and  is  in  a  position  to  tell  him,  for 
instance,  that  it  does  not  want  this  risk,  or  that.  The  company  will  do 
more  for  a  broker  any  time  than  for  a  salaried  solicitor.  That  is,  it  will 
take  a  risk  from  a  broker  which  it  would  not  write  for  a  salaried  man.  If 
the  broker  has  a  big  risk  falling  due  next  week,  the  company  does  not 
want  to  decline  the  undesirable  one  now,  lest  it  lose  the  good  one  next 
week.  That  is  not  the  case  with  a  salaried  solicitor,  because  he  is  the 
employe  of  the  company,  and  he  does  what  the  company  directs. 
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There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  but  that  the  principle 
of  employing  salaried  men  in  our  business  is  the  cne  that  will  eventually 
win  out  a  profitable  result. 

I  once  represented  certain  companies  as  a  commissioned  general 
agent,  and  I  state  to  you  frankly  that  it  was  my  constant  determination 
and  purpose  to  serve  those  companies  faithfully,  and  to  give  them  nothing 
but  business  which  would  yield  a  gocd  profit  to  them.  Eut  there  was 
always  danger  of  warping  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  ccmmissicn. 
Certain  offices  have  overcome  that  weakness  in  human  nature  by  offering 
what  they  term  a  contingent  or  profit  commission.  The  salaried  general 
agency  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  salaried  special  agency  is  the 
only  one  that  is  at  all  practicable.  We  have  salaried  employes  in  our 
offices,  and  salaried  men  who  bring  in  our  business,  men  all  paid  to  do 
that  which  will  bring  the  very  best  possible  results  to  the  office.  That  is 
the  theory. 

That  there  are  abuses,  as  Mr.  Medcraft  has  stated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  would  be  very  happy  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  was  any  practical  way  by  which  I  could  have  an  agent 
working  on  salary  for  my  office  in  every  town  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Medcraft — And  yet  the  very  point  is  there.  Those  who  made 
the  constitution  would  not  for  one  mcment  admit  the  privilege  of  institut- 
ing country  agents  on  a  salary  basis. 

Mr.  Watt — Because  it  is  impractical;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Medcraft— Exactly.  Because  it  is  full  of  opportunities  for  abuse. 
My  question  is,  What  are  we  doing,  and  what  have  we  in  mind,  when  we 
put  San  Francisco  on  a  pedestal  and  treat  it  differently  from  any  other 
city  on  the  Coast?  Mr.  Watt's  arguments  are  every  one  of  them  appar- 
ently correct.  And  yet  they  prove  absolutely  nothing  against  my 
contentions  and  argument,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  The  whole  questicn  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  constitution  has  been  built  as  regards  San  Francisco 
on  a  preferential  system,  which  finds  its  outlet  in  arrangements  which 
permit  anything  to  anybody.  The  point  concerning  the  young  man  who 
is  to  be  supported  while  building  himself  up  is  reasonable.     But  that  is 
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not  the  salaried  solicitor  system.  The  fact  that  you  are  paying  that 
young  man  $50  a  month  does  not  sanction  the  paying  to  another  man 
$750  a  month  or  $1,000  a  month,  or  any  other  figure  which  means  a  50 
per  cent,  commission  upon  his  premiums.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  San  Francisco  should  be  given  this  prefer- 
ential arrangement  over  the  country. 

The  President — Mr.  Grant  is  now  present,  and  he  will  read  Mr.  Fay- 
monville's  paper  on  "Tribulations  of  a  Local." 

Mr.  George  F.  Grant — I  always  think  it  better  when  a  man  can  be 
present,  for  him  to  read  his  own  paper,  so  that  he  may  properly  bring 
out  the  points  he  desires  to  emphasize.  However,  as  Mr.  Faymonville 
is  not  able  to  be  with  us,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  him. 


TRIBULATIONS   OF   A   LOCAL. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

I  think  it  hardly  fair  to  call  upon  a  local  agent  to  prepare  a  paper  set- 
ting forth  his  troubles.  Yet,  the  theme  is  one  which  I  should  thoroughly 
understand. 

I  delight  in  troubles  and  always  have  plenty  of  them  about  me,  of 
variegated  colors  and  sizes.  If,  in  consequence  of  a  streak  of  unusually 
excellent  behavior  on  my  part,  I  happen  to  be  without  troubles,  I  immedi- 
ately go  looking  for  them,  and  it  strikes  me  that  that's  just  what  I  am 
doing  when  I  attempt  writing  this  paper. 

Perhaps  you  will  doubt  me  if  I  say  that  I  came  to  southern  California 
for  my  health,  but  you  had  better  believe  me,  for  that's  perhaps  the  only 
truth  I  will  tell  in  this  attempt — and  you  may  smile  if  I  state  that  I  also 
got  into  the  insurance  business  for  my  health,  but  you  would  better 
believe  that,  too,  for  I  can  prove  that  I  never  got  anything  else  out  of  it. 

The  insurance  business  is  certainly  a  very  healthy  occupation, 
especially  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  the  doctors  recom- 
mend it  to  their  patients,  for  every  man  who  comes  to  Los  Angeles  for  his 
health  goes  into  the  insurance  business.  That  the  business  is  very 
strengthening  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  every  agent  who  has  been  in  the 
business  six  months  feels  himself  strong  enough  to  run  the  San  Francisco 
end  of  it— but  I  better  not  get  too  strong  on  this  point  or  I  will  surely 
have  more  tribulations. 
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I  distinctly  remember  wading  through  my  first  book  of  instructions  and 
wondering  whether  I  would  ever  remember  enough  of  it  to  do  business. 
Then  somebody  kindly  sent  me  a  neatly  bound  book,  the  title  of  which  I 
have  forgotten,  but  it  sounded  something  like,  "O'Shay's  Manual  on 
Innocent  Exposures,"  which  I  remember  perusing  with  much  interest. 

Next  came  the  little  blue  rate  book,  which  is  bound  in  the  most  appro- 
priate color;  it  is  certainly  the  bluest  book  I  ever  tackled  and  I  hadn't 
studied  it  long  before  my  spirits  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  were  of 
the  same  hue.  But  I  persevered  and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  "know  it 
all." 

I  began  to  see  the  difference  between  a  church  and  a  brewery  (quite  a 
point  in  itself)  and  smell  the  difference  between  a  drug  store  and  a  tan- 
nery. I  also  learned  to  distinguish  a  boarding  house  from  a  livery  stable, 
and  in  this  town  that's  a  good  thing  to  know.  I  studied  construction  of 
buildings  and  learned  to  look  over  the  back  fence  when  I  wished  to  inspect 
a  risk  properly.  I  got  fairly  along — got  where  I  could  receive  a  visit  from 
a  special  without  wondering  why  he  wasn't  the  manager — and  learned  how 
to  take  a  good,  healthy  "jolly"  from  a  manager  without  feeling  unduly 
swelled. 

All  this  did  I  know  at  the  time  when  rates  were  restored  and  a  board 
was  formed.  Then  I  found  that  I  didn't  know  insurance  a  "little  bit" — 
that  there  were  many  degrees  yet  to  be  taken.  The  "Excess  Commis- 
sion" degree  and  the  "Rebate"  degree  are  two  that  I  have  heard  men- 
tioned, but  I  understand  that  there  are  darker  mysteries  yet  to  be 
learned,  and  that  there  is  one  point  that  one  can  never  expect  to  grasp,  and 
that  is,  "Where  does  the  special  agent  end  and  the  salaried  solicitor  begin?" 

Acting  upon  the  good  advice,  that  "personal  solicitation  is  the  highway 
to  success  in  our  business"  (as  in  many  others,  if  the  police  don't  stop  you), 
and  realizing  that  the  agent  who  sits  in  his  office  and  waits  for  policies, 
waits  in  vain — my  shoemaker's  bills  began  to  grow.  I  think  I  also  took 
pride  in  my  business  as  suggested  by  the  instruction  book,  but  my  pride 
and  faith  were  both  sorely  tried  one  day  when  I  was  trying  to  argue  a  big, 
strong,  250-pound  horseshoer  into  buying  my  particular  brand  of  policy. 

He  was  wavering  between  another  agent,  who  sat  near  him  at  church, 
and  myself.  He  had  promised  the  policy  to  the  "other  fellow,"  but  didn't 
want  to  turn  me  down,  perhaps  because  I  wouldn't  let  him.  Our  inter- 
view lasted  some  time,  and  our  friend  began  to  get  uncomfortable.  I  felt 
that  I  was  gaining  on  him, — that  I  had  gotten  him  "  against  the  ropes"  and 
had  him  "going," — when  several  vaqueros  trotted  in  a  broncho  with  a 
particularly  vile  reputation,  to  be  shod,  and  the  horseshoer,  welcoming  the 
opportunity,  "broke  away"  to  tackle  the  lesser  evil. 

The  horse  had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  what  should  happen  to  his  feet, 
and  the  argument  that  followed  was  fast  and  furious.  The  profanity  was 
something  frightful — the  man  using  his  mouth,  and  the  horse  his  hind  legs, 
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as  the  means  of  expression.  Finally,  out  of  the  dust,  our  friend  emerged, 
grimy,  perspiring  and  out  of  breath.  In  spite  of  his  exertions,  his  temper 
did  not  appear  in  the  least  ruffled,  and  I  thought  that  this  might  be  a  good 
time  to  get  in  a  kind,  sympathetic  remark  that  would  win  his  heart  and 
cinch  the  policy.  So,  from  my  soft  seat  on  the  anvil  (which  was  cool 
because  business  was  slack)  I  ventured  to  say, 

"By  George,  old  man,  I  wouldn't  have  your  job  for  anything  in  the 
world." 

Well,  I  missed.  He  didn't  seem  to  look  at  it  that  way,  at  all,  but 
promptly  replied  with  a  beautiful  brogue  and  in  the  most  patronizing 
manner, 

"Me  frind,  we  all  has  our  throubles,  and  sometimes  I  gets  sore  at  me 
own,  but  be  Jabers,  oi  wouldn't  have  your  domned  job  for  anything  in  the 
wurruld." 

This  same  man,  by  the  way,  who  is  now  on  our  books,  felt  offended  and 
got  belligerent  because,  when  rating  his  risk  later  on,  I  referred  to  what 
he  misunderstood  as  a  "  mick's"  occupancy,  but  that  wasn't  my  fault. 

I  often  sympathize  with  the  poor  manager  much  in  the  same  way  that 
the  horseshoer  did  with  me.  He  has  troubles  of  his  own,  and  if  given  such 
an  excellent  opportunty  to  air  them  would  certainly  make  a  better  job  of  it 
than  I  have  done. 

It  can  be  no  laughing  matter  to  have  to  act  as  referee  at  all  these 
light-weight,  amateur  scraps  which  come  before  the  manager  daily,  nor  can 
it  be  all  peaches  and  cream  for  him  to  hold  his  own  and  make  a  good 
yearly  showing  when  dealing  with  his  more  professional  and  heavy-weight 
associates. 

Might  not  Mark  Twain's  dance-house  sign  be  appropriate,  nailed  to  the 
door  of  the  manager's  sanctum,  and  altered  to  read:  Don't  shoot  the  mana- 
ger!   He  is  doing  his  best! 

J.  A.  FAYMONVILLE. 

The  President — I  presume  there  will  be  no  discussion  offered  upon 
the  very  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Faymonville,  for  which  I  am  sure  we  owe 
him  thanks,  and  we  will  therefore  now  listen  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Guy 
Francis  on  "The  Rate  Rub."  Mr.  Francis  is  unavoidably  absent,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Hillman  has  very  kindly  consented  to  read  the  paper. 

THE   RATE   RUB. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'1  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

We  recognize  in  an  insurance  company  a  clearing  house  for  the  people 
in  the  equalization  of  the  fire  waste  account.  The  company  learns  by 
experience,  in  a  general   way,   what  it  must  receive  on  varied  classes  of 
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risks  to  make  good  the  claims  of  its  customers,  allowing  a  little  something 
over  the  outgo  to  reimburse  the  capital  invested,  which  stands  to  make 
good  any  extraordinary  reverses. 

Insurance  capital  is  divided  among  many  companies,  and  this  division 
creates  a  competition,  which  will  not  permit  more  profit  than  is  required  to 
keep  money  invested  in  the  business ;  hence  the  margin  is  low  when  we 
consider  the  liability  assumed,  and  practically  no  new  capital  is  being 
attracted,  the  aggregate  investment  in  that  direction  remaining  the  same 
for  some  years  past.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  investment  account  is 
helping  to  swell  the  aggregate  net  surplus  about  ten  million  dollars 
annually,  so  it  is  seen  that  while  we  are  moving  slowly,  the  tendency  is  to 
a  time  when  giants  alone  will  battle  for  and  be  entrusted  with  a  vast 
volume  of  accounts,  and  we  may  then  hope  for  a  parent  board  to  manage 
the  fire  policy  of  the  Nation. 

FIRE   UNDERWRITING  IN    THE    UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  successfully  handling  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars  of  premiums  annually,  at  a  rate  that  is  surprising  in 
its  uniformity.  During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  to  this  date  it  has 
averaged  85  cents.  Over  the  twelve  years  ending  with  '97,  it  never  went 
over  90  cents  or  fell  below  80  cents,  while  in  the  past  five  years  it  has 
fluctuated  little  from  86  cents,  and  thereabouts  it  seems  likely  to  remain 
for  years  to  come.  Competition  will  not  permit  a  material  raise  nor  will 
capital  allow  much  of  a  reduction.  And  that  portion  of  the  pay  which  must 
go  for  expense  is  even  more  stationary.  For  many  years  the  standard 
ratio  for  the  country  has  been  35  per  cent,  and  the  variations  from  that 
figure  have  not  been  appreciable,  from  well  back  in  the  seventies  up  to 
this  time.  It  moves  inversely  with  the  ratio  of  loss,  which  will  be  noted. 
It  dropped  in  1895  considerably  from  the  record  of  the  preceding  four  years, 
and  in  consequence  the  cost  of  doing  business  went  up  a  little. 

1897  broke  the  record  and  put  losses  down  to  49  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
same  time  expenses  went  up  to  37%  percent.,  the  highest  reported  in 
current  tables  and  probably  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  business, 
economic  laws  producing  the  two  greatest  extremes  within  twelve 
months. 

But  the  ratio  of  expense,  like  the  average  rate,  is  slow  to  act,  and 
while  it  moves  inversely  with  the  losses,  it  is  not  fast  to  respond,  being 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  underwriter.  Since  1886  its  greatest 
extremes  show  a  difference  of  but  two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.,  while 
the  losses  during  the  same  period  fluctuated  to  extremes  of  18  per  cent. 

So  while  the  average  rate  and  the  ratio  of  expense  are  continually 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  fire  waste,  being  slower,  a  tendency  to  move 
in  one  direction  is  soon  checked  by  the  faster  action  of  the  losses  in 
another. 
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It  would  appear  that  from  the  standpoint  of  rate  and  the  attending 
expense,  to  one  who  observes  grand  totals,  the  business  in  the  near  future 
is  not  in  jeopardy. 

In  this  national  field,  however,  we  are  continually  beset  with  irrita- 
tions in  spots,  and  the  spots  are  many. 

RATING    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Rating  organizations,  which  are  formed  after  an  immense  amount  of 
time,  labor  and  expense  have  been  expended  for  them,  become  eventually 
disrupted  or  crippled  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  maintain  a  fixed  schedule, 
year  in  and  year  out,  irrespective  of  the  fire  record  of  that  particular  dis- 
trict to  which  the  rate  is  applied.  There  is  no  elasticity  about  it,  hence 
as  the  losses  in  smaller  territory  fluctuate  faster  and  to  greater  extremes 
than  we  find  in  larger  fields,  the  inequalities  are  more  apparent. 

A  careful  scrutiny  reveals  varied  degrees  of  irritation,  to  heal  which, 
attempts  are,  when  successful,  but  transitory,  and  this  inability  to  fully 
cope  with  a  small  field  continuously  seems  to  lie  largely  in  the  failure  to 
adjust  the  tariff  more  in  accordance  with  the  fire  record  of  the  field  for 
which  it  is  promulgated  ;  and  there's  the  rub. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  companies  will  soon  open  wide  their  classifica- 
tion and  tabulate  experiences.  The  older  and  stronger  offices  are  not  pre- 
pared to  furnish  powder  to  younger  competitors.  But  there  are  general 
conditions  which  we  recognize  as  existing,  without  recourse  to  the  books  of 
any  company  and  to  which  we  might  look  with  profit. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

From  sworn  reports,  rendered  the  insurance  departments,  we  learn 
that  twenty  States  during  the  past  thirteen  years  have  produced  over  half 
a  billion  in  premiums  at  a  loss  ratio  of  but  46  per  cent. 

Beginning  statewise  we  find  that  our  friends  in  Alabama  have  in  the 
aggregate  been  over-charged  and  the  surplus  has  gone  in  part  to  make  up 
the  under  cost  rates  which  have  prevailed  for  years  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; in  this  way  Louisiana  has  been  helping  out  Texas;  thus  Connecti- 
cut assists  Vermont,  Illinois  aids  Kentucky,  while  Montana  makes  good 
the  loss  in  Idaho.  This  is  perhaps  a  condition,  acceptable  to  the  observer 
who  is  interested  only  in  general  results;  but  a  finer  adjustment  of  the 
rate  will  surely  tend  to  promote  greater  harmony  in  smaller  fields. 

Within  the  confines  of  any  populous  State  of  considerable  area  we  find 
these  conditions  of  inequality  still  more  apparent.  Southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois  have  for  years  been  drawing  on  the  north  half;  eastern  Kansas 
gives  over  to  the  west  half,  northern  Louisiana  taxes  the  southern  portion, 
and  coming  nearer  home  we  find  the  State  of  California  in  the  same  con- 
dition. That  long  strip  of  country  from  the  Oregon  line  to  the  Mexican 
border,  known  as  the  valleys  of   the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
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(excepting  two  protected  towns)  has  for  years  been  operated  at  a  loss, 
which  has  been  made  up  by  drawing  mainly  on  the  cities  along  the  Coast 
or  in  the  moist  belt.  We  surely  need  a  more  equitable  apportionment.  The 
valley  named  should  be  self-supporting  and  those  places  which  have  been 
contributing  to  the  deficit  need  quite  as  much  attention  in  the  other 
direction. 

REGULATION  OF  RATES. 

Tn  looking  to  the  remedy,  we  must  admit  that  we  cannot  safely  rely  on 
classification  which  aims  to  regulate  rates,  based  on  the  origin  of  fires. 
It  is  not  thorough.  The  records  of  every  office  will  show  how  impossible  it 
s  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  a  large  percentage  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  fires  originate.  There  are  those  which  are  wholly 
unknown;  there  are  those  which  are  burned  from  causes  which  the  under- 
writer can  in  no  way  remedy  and  there  are  those  which  are  purely  con- 
jectural, which  should  be  deducted  from  those  which  are  alleged  to  be 
ascertained.  Then  we  have  a  proportion  which  is  not  inherent  to  the 
physical  hazard  of  the  risk.  So  we  seem  bound  to  allow  the  inexpediency 
of  attempting  to  base  a  rate  on  classes,  subdivided  into  causes;  hence,  if 
the  origin  of  the  losses  cannot  thus  be  accurately  determined,  we  must 
seek  other  means  for  reaching  equitable  charges. 

We  carry  with  us  our  theories  and  impressions  as  to  the  greater  phy- 
sical hazards  of  many  classes  of  risk,  which  have  come  to  us  by  tradition 
and  through  experience,  an  experience  which  in  most  cases  is  too  limited 
in  any  one  instance  to  be  valuable.  Take  as  an  example,  flour  mills.  One 
experience  teaches  that  the  chief  risk  is  in  the  smutter,  another  that  the 
boiler  is  the  greater  evil,  while  the  third  is  laid  to  the  accumulation  of 
dust.  And  yet  out  of  3468  mills  burned  from  inside  causes,  the  greatest 
ascertained  physical  risk  is  put  down  to  friction  in  the  machinery,  at  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Unquestionably  with  more  than  one  half  burned 
from  causes  wholly  unknown,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  theory,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  practical  side  of  it  would  lie  in  the  consideration  of 
the  class  in  its  entirety. 

This  privilege  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  boards  to  obtain.  Hence, 
from  the  standpoint  of  boards  it  would  appear  that  the  work  should  begin 
by  separating  the  aggregate  business  of  a  State  into  districts  and  towns, 
the  protected  from  the  unprotected,  and  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  tariff,  in  the  aggregation  of  premiums  and  losses,  departs  from  the 
average  cost  rate.  The  over  or  under  charge  will  be  found  mainly  in  the 
few  classes  of  hazard  which  produce  the  bulk  of  the  income,  and  until  some 
similar  course  is  pursued  we  must  continue  to  feel  the  marked  effects 
which  such  inequalities  are  everywhere  making,  particularly  at  those 
points  where  the  tariff  is  freighted  with  surplus  gain.  For  a  rate  which 
runs  much  above  cost  is  the  father  of  a  high  ratio  of  expense  and  the 
author  of  the  chief  evils  which  confront  boards,  working   to  their  event- 
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ual  disruption.  When  the  tariff  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  large  profits 
actual,  a  share  of  the  excess  finds  its  way  back  to  the  assured,  by  compro- 
mise with  the  middle-man ;  some  of  it  will  go  to  the  undercharged  insur- 
ing public  in  places  which  are  continually  getting  something  for  nothing, 
and  the  balance  too  often  goes  to  the  credit  of  an  easy  conscience. 

With  the  right  rates  we  will  have  the  right  expense ;  and  no  matter 
what  the  tendencies  may  be  in  any  direction,  the  skilled  underwriter  who 
knows  his  field  will  be  prepared  to  battle  with  any  adversary,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  and  the  question  of  means  by  which  we  aim  to  enforce  integrity 
oy  rules,  which  are  ineffective  in  practice,  will  not  have  to  be  raised  in 
boards.  The  wheat  will  be  separated  from  the  chaff,  and  there  should  be 
brought  together  the   fittest  and  best  of  those  who  now   work  against 

unfair  odds. 

ONLY  FAIR  RATES   WANTED. 

Give  us  fair  rates — living  rates— such  as  will  encourage  sound  under- 
writing and  allow  a  small  margin  over  and  above  average  losses  and 
legitimate  expenses,  leaving  nothing  over  for  the  high  pressure  commission 
man  and  rebater  or  his  main-stay,  if  we  wish  for  harmony  where  there  is 
now  disaffection.  Not  only  will  the  manager  need  to  prove  his  position  as 
an  underwriter,  but  the  standard  of  the  field  man  will  be  raised  to  its 
proper  level.  He  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment  and  ability,  which  will  aid  him  to  become  invaluable  to  his  com- 
pany; his  discrimination  in  the  selection  or  rejection  of  business  on  the 
ground,  written  at  rates  close  to  cost,  will  soon  prove  his  worth,  which 
will  be  enhanced  with  time.  Without  doubt  it  will  tend  to  place  a 
premium  on  those  men  in  the  field  who  recognize  and  wish  for  healthier 
practices,  where  now  under  a  high  pressure  tariff,  those  natural  tendencies 
must  be  dwarfed. 

There  should  be  no  preferred  towns  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  preferred 
classes  of  risk. 

It  would  require  but  a  small  minority  of  heads  representing  good  com- 
panies to  fix  an  equitable  tariff,  and  a  tighter  organization,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  close  rates  and  rules,  should  grow  out  of  it.  Something  stronger 
and  better  than  anything  we  have  had. 

GUY   FRANCIS. 

The  President — I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  Mr.  Francis's  paper  is 
a  very  valuable  one.  Is  there  any  member  who  would  like  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  upon  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  to  permit  a 
paper  which  shows  so  much  care  to  pass  without  discussion.  The  sub- 
ject covered  by  the  paper  would  require  an  entire  evening  if  one  were  to 
discuss  it  intelligently  and  fully.     Still,  I  do  not  like  to  let  pass  the  sug- 
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gestion  that  the  rating  system  should  be  so  studied  that  we  should  take 
towns  by  themselves  rather  than  risks  in  classes.  That  we  should  con- 
sider the  character  of  towns  is  unquestionable,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  away  from  the  hazard  of  a  given  class.  The  gentleman  has  dis- 
covered that  the  classification  of  any  one  office  as  to  one  class  will  not  be 
complete  enough  to  give  a  safe  average  rate.  He  forgets  himself,  how- 
ever, when  he  writes  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  where  he  suggests  that 
a  small  number  of  men  should  fix  " close  rates,"  and  by  that  I  assume 
that  he  means  rates  close  to  the  cost,  in  a  given  town,  so  that  the  profits 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  induce  one  company  to  pay  more  for  the 
business  than  another.  I  think  that  a  small  number  of  men,  endeavoring 
to  fix  close  rates,  would  have  to  adjourn  without  a  complete  tariff.  The 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Tariff  have  met  squarely  opposite  opinions 
in  a  number  of  cases  as  to  what  the  ''cost"  actually  is.  The  classifica- 
tion which  the  Board  now  has  in  hand,  and  with  reference  to  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  enter  into  detail,  provides  first,  for  sixty-four  classes,  be- 
lieving there  is  no  other  way  to  fix  an  average  rate ;  and,  secondly,  for 
differences  in  fire  protection  and  climatic  conditions,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  drawn  attention.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  along 
with  less  than  twenty-five  different  divisions,  and,  as  these  include  brick, 
frame  and  separately,  we  may  say  that  there  are  in  all  fifty  divisions,  in 
each  of  which  all  the  classes  are  represented.  Such  a  classification  would 
be  out  of  the  question  in  any  one  office.  But,  broad  as  it  is,  we  do  not 
expect  to  get  reliable  results  in  less  than  five  years. 

Mr.  Francis  urges  the  segregation  of  the  business  of  each  State  by 
districts  and  towns  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
tariffs  vary  from  average  fire  cost,  as  shown  by  the  aggregate  premiums 
and  losses.  He  seems  to  believe  that  the  same  districts  and  towns  will 
display  similar  average  results  from  year  to  year,  and  asserts  that  the 
over  or  under- charge  will  be  found  mainly  in  the  few  classes  of  hazards 
which  produce  the  bulk  of  the  income.  We  cannot  disprove  his  theory 
without  a  record,  b\it  it  is  open  to  attack.  The  grain  warehouse  losses 
in  Stockton  in  1898  debited  the  protected  towns  in  California  with  an 
excessive  and  unexpected  burden,  sufficient  to  largely  exhaust  the  entire 
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California  income  on  grain  warehouse  risks.  In  Eastern  Washington, 
instead  of  finding  heavy  losses  recorded  in  Dayton,  Colfax,  Palouse,  etc., 
caused  by  conflagrations  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed,  it  ap- 
pears that  say  $100,000  of  loss  had  to  be  charged  last  year  to  brick  mer- 
cantile buildings  and  stocks,  because  of  the  fire  in  the  Great  Eastern 
Block,  Spokane,  a  large  town  of  the  third  rank.  Yet  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  classes  affected  in  these  protected  towns  are  being  undercharged 
as  to  rate.  The  inevitable  result  of  considering  single  towns  or  a  few 
protected  towns  in  one  State  would  be  the  conclusion  that  the  absence  of 
fire  therein  for  three  or  four  years  supported  the  theory  of  a  serious  over- 
charge and  demanded  a  reduction  in  rates  upon  classes  producing  the 
bulk  of  the  income.  Reductions  are  easily  made,  but  few  underwriters 
believe  that  rates  can  be  readily  raised.  I  am,  therefore,  more  inclined 
to  favor  the  old  plan  of  classification  by  the  hazards  themselves,  with  due 
regard  for  differences  in  environment,  which  can  be  treated  in  sub- 
divisions. 

Mr.  Francis  remarks  that  a  proportion  of  loss  in  all  classes  is  not 
chargeable  to  inherent  hazard,  and  because  of  the  admitted  difficulty  of 
determining  causes  of  fires  thinks  it  better  to  abandon  the  study  of 
causes,  or  the  basing  of  rates  thereon,  and  to  deal  with  premiums  and 
losses  in  the  aggregate.  I  think  he  touched  upon  the  secret  of  proper 
classification — "the  separation  of  losses  due  to  the  inherent  hazard  of 
any  class  from  losses  caused  by  exposures."  Whatever  the  primary 
causes,  a  fire  originating  in  a  flour  mill  should  go  to  make  up  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  the  basis  rate  of  a  detached  mill  should  be  estimated, 
while  losses  in  flour  mills  caused  by  exposures  are  merely  useful  to  de- 
termine whether  the  income  received  from  exposure  charges  has  proven 
adequate.  Mr.  Carpenter's  paper,  "California  Conflagrations  Climati- 
cally Considered,"  is  not  yet  out  of  date,  and  I  dare  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Francis'  opinion  that  "there  should  be  no  preferred  towns  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  any  preferred  classes  of  risk."  A  preferred  class  in  1898  may 
cost  us  dear  in  1899;  another  may  drop  from  the  roll  of  honor  in  1900; 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  our  first  duty  is  to  our  companies 
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and  that  the  best  interest  of  the  community  will  be  served  by  making  in- 
demnity certain  by  an  increase  of  surplus. 

I  arose,  Mr.  President,  only  to  commend  the  paper  which  shows 
careful  study.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  question  can  be  settled  by 
any  small  number  of  men,  or  in  any  short  time. 

Mr.  President — Is  there  anything  further  before  the  Association  ?  If 
not  the  program  for  the  day  is  closed. 

On  motion  of  J.  R.  Hillman,  duly  seconded,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  at  this  point  until  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  February  21.  1899, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


OTORACE  Tank   TO  BE  CONSTRUCTED  OF  TWOSIXTEENTH  INCH. Off  HEAVIER  IRON; 

to  be  buried  not  less  than  four  feet  under  ground  ■  fino 

jlt  least  two  fee  t  below  the  l  owe 5  t  poin  tat  which  the  oil  is  burned, 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fit  least  two  feet  of  earth  or  masonry, 

(o  )-to  be  locate o  outside  all  buildings/  find 

if '  i -a/ot  within  five  feet  of  the  foundation  of finy building  . 

( 0 )- Tilling  pipe  to  be  perfectl  y closed,  except  when  used  in  filling, 

ih  )-//  vent  pipe.  notless  than  three-quarters  inch  diameter.  to  be  artrcheo  75  tank; 

(  i  i-  to  exteno  at  least  ten  feet  higher  than  adjacent  ffuiloincri, 

j  )    Tube  covered  fit  the  top  with  copper  qauze  ■ 


KW)-Pe  TROL  EUM  TO  BE  FORCE  0  QlRECTLY  FROM  STORAGE   Tani 

BY  AN  APPROVED  PUMP. 
1 1  )-//LL  CONNECTIONS  FO  BE  MADE  PERFECTLY  TIGHT,WITH  WELL  FITTED  JOINTS', 

(frt)-  All  PiPES.coNHECriorts.AND  pumps,  to  be  capable  of  reus  ting  a  pressure  300  lsj  rfirxim, 
in)-  Storage  Tank  tobe  connected  with  the  boiler  bi  »  steam  fife  withsaut  off  coc*: 
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<p)-  To  Bt  RUN  IH  SUCH  A  MANNER  THAT  THBY  WILL  DRAIN  INTO  THE  STORAGE  T/INK, 
(([)-DRAIN  PIPFS  TOBE  NOT LESi    THAN  ONE'  QUARTER  INCH  IN  OIAME  TEH, 
(!*)-  OVERFL  OW  AND  DRAIN  PIPES   TO  'BE  FREE  FROM  A 
SJWT  Off  VALVES 


[.  JPRlNQ,  OR 
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Second  Day. 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1899. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Weinmann  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  President — We  will  now  proceed  with  the  program  of  exercises 
for  the  second  day.  The  first  paper  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbons.  Its 
title  is  given  upon  the  program  as  "The  Petroleum  Hazard,"  but  that 
is  not  the  exact  title,  as  Mr.  Gibbons  will  inform  you. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbons— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion: As  the  President  has  said,  I  have  had  to  change  the  title  of  the 
paper  slightly  from  that  assigned  me,  to  make  it  a  trifle  more  comprehen- 
sive.    It  is  entitled 

CRUDE   PETROLEUM   AND   ITS   HAZARDS. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  production  and  use  of  crude  petroleum  in 
California  has  seemed  to  make  it  worthy  of  some  little  study  on  the  part 
of  the  insurance  interests.  While  hardly  competent  to  present  the  subject 
in  the  technical  and  exhaustive  manner  it  deserves,  a  few  words  may  be 
of  benefit  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  investigating. 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  speak  of  petroleum  as  it  affects  the  insur- 
ance business  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  difficulty  in  securing  informa- 
tion has  necessitated  confining  this  paper  to  such  practices  and  conditions 
as  exist  at  home. 

In  this  State  the  production  of  oil  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy,  leaving 
many  of  the  problems  connected  with  its  use,  for  the  future.  That  future 
is  not  so  far  off,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  figures  furnished  by  the  State 
mineralogist.  In  1893  the  product  was  only  403,000  barrels.  Since  then  each 
year  has  shown  a  decided  increase  until  there  was  an  estimated  yield  of 
over  2,000,000  barrels  in  1898.  We  can  hardly  brag  of  these  figures  in  face 
of  the  31,000,000  barrels  produced  in  Pennsylvania  last  year,  but  as  Cali- 
fornia is  a  State  of  rapid  growths,  we  may  catch  them  yet. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  insurance  companies  get  in  their  work  upon  the 
unsophisticated  oil  man  long  before  we  do.    There  they  commence  on  him  as 
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soon  as  his  derrick  is  in  place.  Some  years  ago  an  enterprising  company- 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  derricks,  pumping  apparatus,  and  engines  and 
boilers  would  be  profitable  business  at  5  per  cent.  Experience  proved  that 
no  mistake  had  been  made,  and  other  companies  followed  suit,  the  competi- 
tion reducing  the  rate  to  3  per  cent.  As  the  companies  are  still  at  it,  and 
the  non-boarder  lends  the  same  helping  hand  he  does  in  this  State,  where- 
ever  a  good  thing  is  in  sight,  the  presumption  is  that  the  business  is  still 
profitable. 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  our  own  field  conditions  are  so  different,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
been  attempted.  In  Los  Angeles  the  wells  are  in  a  district  built  up  before 
an}'  oil  discoveries  were  made.  Since  then  the  front  yards,  back  yards  and 
cellars  almost,  have  been  filled  with  derricks  and  tanks  and  the  long-ex- 
pected conflagration  is  somewhat  overdue. 

The  conditions  at  Summerland  are  different.  There  the  town  was  built 
to  fit  the  wells,  w7hich  are  off  to  themselves.  One  venturesome  individual 
has  even  gone  out  into  the  ocean  to  sink  his  well. 

Fires  in  well  pumping  plants  have  been  of  rare  occurence  on  this 
Coast.  When  they  do  happen,  there  is  so  little  about  the  derricks  and  en- 
gine sheds  to  burn,  that  oil  soaked  as  they  are,  the  loss  is  small,  especially 
if  a  large  part  of  the  policy  covers  on  engine  and  boiler.  The  moral  hazard 
in  this  class  of  risk  is  not  quite  the  same  as  in  other  manufacturing  or  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  In  case  the  entire  field  becomes  exhausted,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  assured  to  realize,  but  in  that  case  the  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  comes  to  the  companies  in  time  for  them  to  protect 
themselves.  Ordinarily  it  is  merely  a  case  of  one  well  giving  out  and  an- 
other waiting  for  the  machinery. 

OIL   IN   TANKS. 

The  next  stage  where  we  become  interested,  is  when  the  oil  is  in  tanks 
awaiting  shipment.  In  the  East  the  shipping  is  done  by  large  pipe  lines 
where  the  oil  is  pumped  from  one  station  to  another.  Here  we  have  to  rely 
upon  steamers  and  railroads,  our  oil  being  much  too  heavy  to  move  in  any 
other  fashion,  though  with  the  assistance  of  a  long  down  hill  stretch,  they 
have  managed  to  use  pipes  from  Newhall  to  Ventura,  56  miles,  and  from 
Coalinga  to  some  point  on  the  railroad. 

Before  the  tank  lines  took  the  matter  of  insurance  into  their  own 
hands,  the  insurance  companies  wrote  the  oil  on  storage  and  in  transit,  at  a 
rate  of  23^  per  cent.,  the  loss  ratio  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent. 
In  later  years  the  tank  people  have  cared  for  the  insurance  themselves  by 
assessing  each  shipper  under  a  system  of  general  average,  so  that  the  losses 
are  borne  proportionately  by  all.  This  method  has  reduced  the  cost  of  in- 
surance to  the  shipper  to  83  cents,  thereby  driving  the  insurance  companies 
out  of  that  class  of  business.    Last  year  we  received  2  per  cent,  for  tank 
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insurance  in  this  State,  this  year  1%  per  cent. ;  but  with  our  limited 
income,  results  can  hardly  be  discussed 

LIGHTNING. 

Here  we  are  particularly  free  from  the  principal  cause  of  tank  fires, 
lightning".  As  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  such  an  enemy,  the  oil  peo- 
ple in  Ohio  do  the  best  they  can  to  minimize  the  damage  done,  by  prevent- 
ing the  fires  from  spreading.  This  is  done  by  throwing  up  embankments 
about  the  burning  tank,  and  then  making  holes  in  the  tank  with  a  six- 
pound  cannon,  the  idea  being  to  permit  the  oil  to  escape  and  burn  within 
the  space  prepared.  This  also  prevents  the  oil  from  boiling  over,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do  if  left  to  itself  a  few  hours.  Refiners  are  able  to  do  a  little 
better  with  their  fires.  Whenever  one  of  their  tanks  takes  fire,  steam  is 
immediately  turned  in  to  smother  the  flames.  At  the  same  time  pumps  are 
started  to  move  the  oil  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  to  other  locations. 

ANALYSES. 

A  comparison  of  the  commercial  analyses  of  the  various  oils  produced  in 
this  country  indicates  that  California  oil  will  not  burn  as  readily  as  the 
others.     For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  oil  is  composed  of 

Benzine 15% 

Illuminating  oils 65% 

Residuum 15% 

Ohio  oils, 

Benzine 10% 

Illuminating  oils      50% 

Residuum 40% 

California  oil  produced  at  either  Newhall  or  Coalinga,   the  lightest  we 

have, 

Benzine 14% 

Illuminating  oils 30% 

Residuum 56% 

The  other  California  oils  vary  from  £0  per  cent,  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  resi- 
duum and  consequently  can  be  used  for  nothing  but  fuel.  Even  Coalinga 
oil  is  so  composed,  chemically,  as  to  render  its  use  for  anything  but  fuel  out 
of  the  question.  Elsewhere  the  residuum  alone  is  used  for  fuel,  but  in  this 
State  the  fluid  is  used  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

PETROLEUM  FUEL. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  best  place  on  this  Coast  for  one  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
use  of  petroleum  for  fuel.  There  it  was  first  used  in  California,  and  there 
one  may  still  find  some  of  the  primitive  installations,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
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best  made.  With  all  these  examples,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  before  one, 
both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  its  use  can  readily  be  seen. 

Properly  installed  and  in  proper  hands,  crude  petroleum  is  entirely  safe 
and  next  to  natural  gas,  the  best  fuel  there  is,  on  account  of  its  cheapness 
and  convenience.  The  proper  installation  is,  however,  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. This  installation  is  probably  best  described  in  the  requirements  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Their  rules  provide  that  the  storage 
tank  must  be  four  feet  under  ground,  outside  of  any  building,  two  feet  be- 
low the  burners  and  five  feet  from  any  foundation. 

With  the  tank  buried,  there  is  no  chance  for  gases  to  form  under  the 
influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Leaks  are  avoided  and  in  case  of  fire 
there  is  no  spreading  of  the  oil  by  overturning  the  tank.  An  instance  of 
the  danger  from  elevated  tanks  happened  in  Fresno.  Sparks  got  into  one 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  building,  and  by  the  time  the  fire  was  under  control 
the  absence  of  a  %  clause  in  the  policies  prevented  the  adjuster  from  find- 
ing any  salvage  for  the  insurance  companies. 

The  filling  pipe  must  be  closed.  A  vent  pipe  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  end  covered  with  wire  gauze  to  keep  out  sparks  and  to  act  as  does  a 
safety  lamp,  is  to  be  provided  and  so  placed  as  to  carry  any  gases  formed, 
ten  feet  above  adjoining  buildings.  The  vent  also  serves  to  prevent  undue 
pressure  while  the  tank  is  being  filled. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PUMP. 

There  must  be  a  live  steam  pipe  to  smother  any  fire  in  the  storage 
tank,  drain  pipes  to  carry  back  surplus  oil  to  the  tank,  and  above  all  things, 
the  oil  must  be  fed  to  the  burners  by  pumping.  Without  the  pump,  all 
sorts  of  things  are  likely  to  happen.  Leakages  may  occur,  the  tank  may 
collapse  or  the  fireman  may  forget  to  turn  off  the  oil  in  leaving.  This  was 
done  at  the  Fulton  Iron  Works  some  time  ago.  The  oil  was  permitted  to 
run  while  the  fire  was  out,  and  in  lighting  up  again,  the  gases  which  had 
collected  were  exploded,  setting  fire  to  the  oil  which  had  run  into  and  over- 
flowed the  fire  box.  An  itemized  list  of  other  things  burned  at  the  same 
time  is  probably  filed  away  in  some  insurance  office.  All  this  would  not 
have  happened  had  the  oil  been  automatically  cut  off  when  the  heat  was 
turned  off.  The  moral  is,  "Beware  of  gravity  systems."  I  have  been  told 
that  some  new  schemes  have  been  placed  on  the  market  declared  by  their 
makers  to  be  absolutely  safe.  There  may  have  been  some  method  devised 
of  eliminating  the  dangers,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

THE  BURNERS. 

The  burner  does  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Eoaid,  being 
merely  a  mechanical  device  for  making  the  flame.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  never  seen  one  of  these  burners,  I  will  say  that  on  account  of  its 
high  flash   test,  upwards  of  600  degrees,  the  oil  must  be  made  into  a  si  ray 
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before  it  will  burn.  This  is  done  by  having  two  jets,  one  inside  of  the 
other,  one  carrying-  steam,  the  other  oil.  As  the  oil  runs  out  the  steam 
vaporizes  and  blows  it  out  into  the  fire  box  where  it  is  burned.  The 
burner-patents  cover  the  various  methods  of  delivery  to  the  flame.  Some 
burners  mix  air  with  the  steam  and  oil,  some  have  the  oil  pipe  inside  of  the 
steam  pipe,  others  have  it  outside.  I  understand  that  the  best  pattern 
heats  the  vapor  after  it  is  formed,  thereby  improving  the  combustion. 

DIFFERENT  OILS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

While  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  oils  used  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  State,  there  is  no  need  for  special  burners.  In  and 
about  San  Francisco  the  Coalinga  oil  has  about  monopolized  the  market  and 
is  quoted  by  some  as  being  the  best  for  fuel.  The  base  of  its  flame  is 
hydrogen,  of  the  others  it  is  carbon.  Giving  figures  from  practical  tests, 
one  barrel  of  Coalinga  oil  weighs  302  pounds  and  evaporates  5,224  pounds  of 
water;  Santa  Paula  oil  weighing  320  pounds  to  the  barrel,  evaporates  4,960 
pounds  of  water;  Summerland  and  Los  Angeles  oil,  weighing  340  pounds, 
evaporates  4,930  pounds  of  water.  For  a  general  calculation  of  expense, 
these  differences  will  not  materially  alter  results.  Using  Coalinga  oil  at 
$1.35  per  barrel,  delivered,  the  cost  of  fuel  would  be  about  the  same  as  coal 
at  $5.40  per  ton.  Cargo  prices  for  steam  coal  here  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6  per  ton ;  for  screenings,  very  much  less.  In  addition  to  this  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  ton  of  coal  requires  one  hour's  work  on  the  part 
of  the  fireman  for  handling,  after  which  there  are  ashes  to  clear  awray. 

COMPARED  WITH  COAL. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  T.  Griffith  of  Los  Angeles,  I  am  able 
to  quote  from  a  report  on  the  comparative  cost  of  oil  and  coal  used  in  the 
furnaces  of  the  Potomac  Block,  located  in  his  city.  The  report  reads  as 
follows:  "From  March  18th  to  July  13th  inclusive,  being  100  days  run, 
consumed  8,372  gallons  of  oil,  averaging  83.72  gallons  per  day.  The  last 
hundred  days'  run  of  coal  consumed  138,176  pounds,  averaging  1,381.76  pounds 
per  day.  At  40  cents  per  hundred  for  coal  and  2  cents  per  gallon  for  oil 
there  was  a  saving  of  $385  for  the  hundred  days'  run,  or  nearly  70  per  cent., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  smoke  and  soot,  and  ashes  to  be  hauled  off." 

Of  course,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  plant  was  small  and  the  price 
of  coal  much  greater  than  if  purchased  in  large  quantities.  That  would, 
however,  require  the  investment  of  considerable  capital  and  large  space 
for  storage,  all  of  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  oil  delivered  in  quantities 
to  suit  and  at  a  standard  price. 

Properly  installed  there  is  but  one  thing  to  fear  in  the  use  of  oil.  A 
green  hand  may  put  his  fire  out  by  unduly  increasing  the  proportion  of 
either  oil  or  steam.  If  care  is  not  taken  to  give  the  gases  left  in  the  fur- 
nace and  flues  a  chance  to  escape  before  lighting  up  again,  an  explosion  is 
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sure  to  come.     Bad  firing  in  a  coal  burning  plant  will  do  the  same  thing,  so 
it  can  hardly  be  counted  against  the  oil. 

With  all  the  virtues  this  fluid  possesses  in  the  way  of  convenience, 
economy,  cleanliness  and  satisfactory  work,  we  are  bound  to  see  it  used 
more  and  more.  With  the  prospect  in  view,  we  should  do  sufficient  mis- 
sionary work  to  start  the  public  in  the  way  they  should  go.  By  so  doing, 
we  can  prevent  much  trouble  and  enable  the  users  to  understand  how  their 
own  interests  are  served  by  complying  with  our  very  reasonable  requests. 

I  present  with  this  paper  a  diagram  of  an  oil  burning  plant. 

W.  H.  GIBBONS. 


The  President — Mr.  Gibbons  has  presented  a  very  able  and  instruc- 
tive paper.  The  topic  is  one  of  great  interest  to  us,  because  it  deals  with 
one  of  the  hazards  of  our  business.  For  that  reason  we  should  have  the 
fullest  possible  discussion  of  the  points  presented  by  Mr.  Gibbons.  I 
hope  the  members  of  the  Association  will  not  be  backward  in  presenting 
their  views. 

Mr.  Edward  Niles — Mr.  President,  I  think  this  paper  is  one  of  great 
technical  value,  and  should  be  preserved  in  convenient  form  for  refer- 
ence. I  therefore  move  that  it  be  printed  separately  from  the  annual 
proceedings,  and  a  copy  furnished  each  member.     (Adopted.) 

The  President — I  trust  you  will  not  let  the  paper  go  by  without  some 
discussion.  Those  gentlemen  who  read  the  papers  would  prefer  to  have 
them  discussed  rather  than  passed  by  in  silence.  We  meet  but  once  a 
year,  and  we  should  participate  in  the  discussion  of  papers  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  gentlemen  present 
would  realize  that  the  Association  started  in  a  sleeping  car,  and  that  they 
are  expected  to  retain  the  same  feelings  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  Association,  we  should  have  more  general  talk  upon 
these  questions.  It  is  true  that  eight  years  ago  when  I  first  essayed  to 
speak  to  this  body,  I  could  not  put  together  eight  sentences  without  feel- 
ing my  knees  weaken  and  shake.  But  one  gets  over  that,  and  it  would 
add  very  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the   proceedings  if   we  could  have  a 
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more  general  exchange  of  views.  I  think  this  particular  subject  would 
draw  out  more  of  an  expression  of  opinion  if  the  members  were 
uniformly  familiar  with  it.  I  confess  to  entire  ignorance  upon  it.  But 
there  are  special  agents  in  the  south  who  could  give  us  some  ideas  of  in- 
terest, I  am  sure.  I  think  I  noticed  the  statement  that  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  was  the  lowest  rate  for  oil  in  tanks.  I  have  the  impression  that 
one  per  cent,  has  been  asked  in  some  policies  issued  by  our  companies . 
I  merely  quote  the  figures  which  we  have  received  for  reinsuring  prom- 
inent companies. 

Mr.  Morrow — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gibbons 
a  question.  Within  the  last  few  months,  I  have  inspected  a  number  of 
petroleum-burning  plants,  and  as  late  as  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days  I  had  quite  a  talk  with  the  gentleman  interested  in  installing  such 
plants,  relative  to  the  danger  of  the  gravity  system,  and  he  challenged 
me  to  cite  examples  of  serious  results  that  had  followed  the  use  of  the 
gravity  system  in  connection  with  petroleum.  In  fact,  he  said  he  knew 
of  no  case  on  the  Coast  where  loss  from  this  hazard  had  occurred.  I 
could  not  at  that  time  recall  any  particular  case,  although  I  had  heard  of 
several  narrow  escapes.  As  Mr.  Gibbons  has  undoubtedly  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  know  from  him — as  I  came  in  a 
little  late,  unfortunately,  and  did  not  hear  the  entire  paper — whether  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  losses  attending  the  use  of  petroleum  for  fuel. 

Mr.  Gibbons — There  are  two  cases  cited  in  my  paper.  Those  two 
cases  were,  one  at  Fresno  and  the  other  at  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco.  In  both,  the  gravity  system  was  responsible  for  the  fires.  In 
Sacramento  there  was  an  instance  where  the  gravity  system  caused  a 
fire.  The  oil  leaked  from  the  pipes  and  the  heat  from  the  fire-box 
vaporized  the  oil,  and  setting  fire  to  the  vapor,  caused  an  explosion 
which  knocked  the  boiler  off  its  foundations.  I  dare  say  there  are 
others.  Unfortunately,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  writ- 
ing the  paper,  I  was  out  of  the  State,  and  was  unable  to  obtain  all  the 
data  I  needed.  Possibly  Mr.  Richards  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  of 
his  valuable  experience. 
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The  President — Mr.  Richards,  we  would  like  to  have  you  express 
your  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Richards— Mr.  President,  I  can  say  just  as  Mr.  Folger  has 
said,  that  three  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  Los  Angeles,  although 
thinking  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  subject,  I  soon  discovered,  after  I 
had  gotten  there,  I  didn't  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  But  during 
these  three  years  I  do  not  know  of  any  fire  having  occurred  from  petro- 
leum fuel,  either  by  gravity  or  in  any  other  way  in  which  it  is  used.  My 
experience  gained  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State — the  home  of  petro- 
leum fuel  plants  in  California— has  taught  me  that  it  is  safer  than  ordi- 
nary wood  or  coal  fuel,  and  I  really  believe  its  use  should  be  encouraged. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  rate  on  manufacturing  risks  where  petroleum  fuel  is 
used  should  be  reduced,  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  from  the  rate  on  plants 
using  coal  or  wood.  In  the  petroleum-burning  plants  there  is  not  the 
rubbish,  kindlings,  or  shavings  about  the  fire-place,  which  are  so  liable  to 
cause  fires. 

If  the  plant  is  properly  installed,  I  think  the  hazard  from  fire  is 
materially  reduced  through  the  use  of  petroleum.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  gravity  system  is  as  good  as  the  pumping  system.  As  has 
been  stated,  in  the  gravity  system  there  is  the  danger  from  leakage  of 
oil  getting  into  the  furnace,  and  if  the  furnace  is  hot — heated  to  a 
certain  temperature— it  will  generate  gas.  Then  if  the  fire  is  started 
without  giving  proper  vent  for  the  gas,  there  is  liable  to  be  an  explosion, 
and  a  consequent  loss.  The  pumping  system  is  no  doubt  the  best,  and 
I  believe  the  Association  should  advocate  its  use.  It  can  be  installed 
at  a  very  little  difference  in  cost,  and  is  much  safer. 

Of  course  the  southern  part  of  this  State  has  a  great  many  of  these 
petroleum-burning  plants  in  operation,  and  during  the  suspension  of  the 
Board,  al)  sorts  and  forms  of  plants  were  put  in.  Every  man  seemed 
to  carry  out  his  own  ideas,  thinking  it  better  than  others.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  different  systems  in  use,  all,  however,  based  some- 
what on  the  plan   adopted   by   the   Board,  as  set  forth  in  Circular  48 
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of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union,  which  I  had  explained  by  painted  diagram 
about  three  years  ago,  when  I  first  located  in  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  not  the  hazard  with  the  burning  of  oil  that  was  supposed. 
I  thought  before  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  that  it  was  something  to  be 
feared,  and  something  to  dissuade  parties  from  using,  if  I  could  possibly 
do  so.  But,  as  I  stated  in  the  first  place,  I  really  believe  from  my  experi- 
ence that  such  plants  are  safer  than  ordinary  wood  or  coal  plants,  and 
that  the  system  should  be  advocated  in  preference,  where  oil  can  be 
obtained. 

The  President — Has  any  other  member  comments  to  offer?  The 
next  paper  on  the  program  is  entitled  "  Sketches  on  the  Road,"  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Thornton.  Mr.  Thornton  is  absent,  but  our  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  F. 
Grant,  will  read  the  paper. 

SKETCHES   ON   THE   ROAD. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

While  returning  to  Portland  on  the  O.  &  C.  Limited  from  a  trip  up  the 
Willamette  Valley,  I  was  seized  with  an  idea  of  preparing  a  paper,  and  hav- 
ing three  or  four  hours  to  devote  to  the  construction  of  this  article  (the 
train  still  being  twenty  miles  from  Portland),  I  decided  to  abandon  myself 
to  the  inspiration,  and  commit  a  literary  outrage  upon  the  underwriting 
fraternity. 

The  train  was  what  is  commonly  known  as  '* mixed,"  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  engineer  and  conductor  are  usually  a  little  mixed  about 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  partly  because  the  cars  are  a  mixed 
assortment  of  cattle  and  flat  cars  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  on 
other  lines.  It  is  known  among  traveling  men  as  the  "limited" — the 
weekly  trips  in  any  one  direction  being  limited  to  three,  and  the  speed  of 
the  train  limited  to  live  miles  an  hour. 

The  cars  as  a  rule  proceed  Indian  file,  but  instances  have  been  known 
where  some  forty  or  fifty  cars  of  various  nationalities  have  disobeyed  this 
rule  and  reached  the  bottom  of  a  grade  in  an  undignified  scramble,  and  on 
such  occasions  several  hours  are  pleasantly  employed  by  the  train  hands  in 
removing  hides,  and  parts  of  same,  tallow,  horns,  hoofs,  barbed  wire,  and 
such  other  merchandise  as  is  usually  carried  on  trains  of  this  class,  from 
the  running  gear  of  the  cars  and  locomotive. 

Stops  are  made  every  mile  or  two  in  order  to  pick  up  stray  cars  that 
have  wandered  away    from    sidings.    A  sharp    look-out  is    kept  by  the 
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engineer  for  these  truants,  and  when  one  is  discovered,  the  engine  quietly 
detaches  itself  from  the  main  train,  sneaks  up  behind  the  wanderer  un- 
awares, triumphantly  brings  it  back  to  the  fold,  and  annexes  it  with  a 
thump  that  communicates  itself  consecutively  down  the  line  of  cars,  gain- 
ing vehemence  as  each  car  is  passed,  until  finally  the  thump  reaches  the 
passenger  coach  at  the  end  of  the  train.  Luckily  the  passenger,  if  any, 
can  hear  the  rattle  of  coupling  pins  on  its  way  down,  and  prepare  him- 
self for  the  jolt  by  stiffening  his  neck  and  grabbing  hold  of  the  first  thing 
within  reach,  which,  if  promptly  and  scientifically  done,  will  save  him  the 
necessity  of  embracing  various  other  victims.  As  the  train  starts  up,  the 
thump  again  goes  down  the  line.  This  thump  differs  from  the  first,  in  that 
it  is  more  severe,  and  that  it  jerks  tthe  traveler  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  are  many  thumps  of  different  varieties  experienced  aboard  a  mixed 
train,  but  the  two  above  described  are  the  most  common,  and  are  more 
easily  studied  and  understood  than  any  other.  Thumps  administered  by 
the  brakeman  or  conductor  as  a  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  mileage  to  be  torn  off  a  mileage  book,  are  not  as  a  rule  well 
understood  by  travelers,  and  should  be  avoided,  as  usually  the  physical 
dimensions  of  the  thumper  are  of  the  husky  order,  and  he  is  apt  to  convince 
the  thumpee  of  the  correctness  of  his  views. 

A  PLEASING  INCIDENT. 

The  tri- weekly  trips  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  pleasure  as  regards  the 
train  hands.  Not  long  ago  an  illustration  of  this  came  under  my  personal 
observation. 

The  train  was  merrily  clicking  its  way  along  the  track  at  about  five 
miles  an  hour,  when  the  breaks  were  suddenly  put  on  and  the  cars  came 
almost  to  a  standstill.  The  half  dozen  passengers  aboard  were  startled  by 
a  series  of  shot-gun  reports  from  the  vicinity  of  the  engine.  Terror  was 
depicted  on  every  countenance.  Of  course  the  train  was  being  "held  up." 
Money  and  valuables  were  hurriedly  thrust  into  shoes  and  hidden  under 
seats,  and  then  we  all  held  our  breath  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
robbers.  Several  more  shots  were  heard,  and  the  coming  of  the  highway- 
men being  for  some  reason  delayed  (probably  having  some  trouble  in  finish- 
ing the  engineer  and  fireman),  I  ventured  out  on  the  platform  and  stole  a 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  trouble,  expecting  to  see  the  train  hands 
lying  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Instead,  my  startled  gaze  beheld  the  brake- 
man  with  a  smoking  shot-gun  in  his  hand,  coolly  picking  up  a  brace  of 
Chinese  pheasants  from  along  side  a  picket  fence,  and  there  in  the  distance 
I  saw  the  conductor  chasing  a  wounded  "  Chinee  "  across  a  field,  stopping 
every  forty  or  fifty  yards  to  take  another  shot  at  ths  flying  bird,  which  had 
just  enough  vitality  to  keep  the  conductor  at  full  speed.  He  finally  winged 
his  game  and  returned  to  the  train,  when  steam  was  again  got  up  and  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
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SUSPENDED  FOR   NON-PAYMENT. 

I  had  quite  an  amusing  experience  with  our  local  representative  at 
Skomish  some  time  since,  in  connection  with  the  credit  rule.  Skomish  is 
a  small  burg  consisting  of  twenty-five  people,  ten  houses,  and  a  billy-goat. 
Our  agent  Jones  runs  a  general  merchandise  store  and  does  a  fair  insurance 
business  considering  the  size  of  the  town,  so  I  concluded  to  stop  off  there 
and  visit  him.  I  swung  off  the  train  at  3:59  a.  m.  and  finished  my  night's 
rest  on  the  soft  side  of  a  bench  in  the  railway  depot. 

I  found  Jones'  affairs  in  a  state  of  chaos.  He  was  his  own  bookkeeper, 
and  his  desk  looked  as  if  a  cyclone  had  struck  it— bills,  invoices,  correspond- 
ence, circulars,  etc.,  covering  it  a  foot  in  depth.  I  endeavored  to  straighten 
things  out  for  him,  and  in  separating  his  insurance  literature  from  other 
papers  I  ran  across  a  notice  of  his  suspension  for  non-payment,  dated  about 
a  week  prior  to  my  visit.  After  reading  it  over,  I  laid  it  in  front  of  him 
and  said : 

"  See  here,  Jones,  do  you  know  what  this  is?  Do  you  realize  the  import- 
ance of  this  notice? " 

Adjusting  his  spectacles  and  dropping  about  a  quart  of  tobacco  juice 
into  an  adjacent  sand-box  cuspidor,  he  replied : 

"One  of  them  pesky  circulars,  I  reckon.  They  keep  on  sending  them, 
but  I  never  read  'em." 

It  took  me  sometime  to  get  a  faint  glimmering  of  the  intricacies  of  our 
board  into  his  head,  and  to  impress  him  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
serious  results  of  a  second  violation  of  the  credit  rule,  and  after  I  had 
talked  till  I  was  out  of  breath,  I  found  him  gazing  at  me  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  mute  ignorance,  that  I  cut  it  short  and  exclaimed  impressively : 
"Jones,  if  you  ever  get  another  circular  like  this  one,  look  out  for  it.  It's 
loaded  at  both  ends !  It  will  be  your  finish  in  the  insurance  business. 
Your  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  a  stain  on  it.  Your  prop- 
erty will  be  confiscated,  and  your  family  ruined !  So  collect  and  remit 
within  fifteen  days  or  cancel." 

AN  OBLIGING  LANDLORD 

A  special  agent  of  a  certain  popular  company  had  occasion  to  stop  at  a 
small  town  in  the  Palouse  country,  and  desiring  to  take  the  night  train 
which  passed  through  at  2:30  a.  m.,  on  retiring  about  9  o'clock,  asked 
the  proprietor  of  the  hostelry  at  which  he  stopped  to  call  him  in  time  for 
the  train.  The  proprietor  was  not  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  guests  who 
arose  at  that  hour,  and  being  an  obliging  sort  of  fellow  was  fearful  he 
should  fail  to  wake  his  guest  at  the  appointed  time.  So  he  paced  the  floor 
for  hours, »not  daring  to  sit  down  even  for  a  few  moments  lest  he  should  fall 
asleep  himself.  The  minutes  slowly  melted  into  hours,  and  at  midnight 
the  hotel  man  still  pursued  his  weary  vigil. 

The  clock  at  last  pointed  to  the  hour  of  2,  and  proceeding  up  stairs  he 
knocked  at  the  slumbering  special's  door  and  notified  him  in  a  loud  voice 
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that  it  was  nearing  train  time.  His  astonishment  was  as  great  as  his  in- 
dignation when  the  traveler  replied  in  a  sleepy  tone,  he  "guessed  he'd 
take  the  morning  train." 

"Young  man,"  howled  the  irate  hotel  keeper,  vigorously  hammering 
the  door,  "You'll  git  up  and  take  that  train,  or  by  gum  I'll  smash  this 
door  in  and  pull  you  out,  and  don't  gimme  any  of  your  sass !" 

The  young  man  took  the  2 :30  train. 

A  FABLE. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  but  proud  Local  who  was  unable  to 
amass  a  Fortune ;  so  he  gathered  together  such  a  large  Bunch  of  Risks  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  that  it  was  the  envy  of  Managers  for  miles 
around.  Now  this  Local  was  undoubtedly  more  Ambitious  than  he  was 
Foxy,  and  one  bright  but  happy  day  a  Manager  invited  the  poor  but  honest 
Local  to  Luncheon. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  Meal  was  over,  the  Manager  owned 
the  Local  and  the  Risks,  for  lo  and  behold  !  the  Local  was  a  Special ! 

At  this  the  other  Companies  in  the  Agency  waxed  exceeding  Wroth, 
and  the  Managers  thereof  declared  War  upon  the  other  Manager,  spat 
upon  his  Garments,  and  spent  their  spare  Time  in  collecting  insults  to  heap 
upon  his  head. 

But  the  Manager  and  his  Special  cared  not  a  Whit  for  their  taunts. 
They  sawed  Wood  and  gave  them  the  Horse  Laugh. 

At  a  proper  and  fitting  Distance  from  his  appointment,  the  new  and  un- 
suspecting Special  was  thrown  out  upon  his  Proud  Neck.  The  Thud  with 
which  he  landed  was  heard  even  unto  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  the 
Manager  was  the  sole  Proprietor  of  the  Horse  Laugh. 

Also  the  Bunch  of  Risks. 

And  the  Sunshine  in  the  heart  of  the  ex-Special  was  blotted  out  even 
as  is  Fire  with  a  Hand  Grenade,  and  the  Love  Light  in  his  eyes  for  the 
Manager  withered  and  died.  He  gnashed  his  Teeth  and  beat  his  Bosom 
with  impotent  Rage,  but  it  availed  him  not,  for  he  had  bought  a  Gold  Brick. 

And  he  knew  it  when  it  was  too  late. 


Enterprise  often  gets  it  in  the  Solar  Plexus,  or 
Discontent  is  worse  than  to  be  cursed  with  Good  Fortune. 

A.  C.  THORNTON. 


The  President— We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  McD.  Spencer,  entitled  "A  Brief  Analysis  of  the 
Theory  of  Depreciation." 
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BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  DEPRECIATION. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  arena  of  controversy  is  frequently  much  embarrassed  through  a 
lack  of  mutual  understanding  as  to  definitions,  and  discussion  degenerates 
accordingly  in  many  instances  into  a  mere  quibbling  as  to  terms. 

In  fact,  in  a  consideration  of  matters  especially  outside  of  the  domain 
of  speculative  science,  and  relating  more  particularly  to  concrete  things,  if 
the  terminology  and  its  application  be  first  defined  and  agreed  upon,  con- 
siderable polemical  energy  is  saved,  and  a  decided  approach  made  to  an 
ultimate  agreement. 

By  this  is  meant  not  merely  an  agreement  as  to  the  equivalents  or 
synonyms  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  but  the  use  of  terms  in 
their  particular  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

This  simple  proposition  of  logic  is  stated,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  points  frequently  raised  between 
adjuster  and  assured,  among  appraisers,  and  even  among  adjusters  them- 
selves. As  may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  formulate  rules  or  percentage  tables  of  depreciation  for  use  in 
specific  cases,  but  rather  to  consider  a  few  of  the  elementary  principles. 
The  former  would  more  properly  belong  to  a  more  synthetical  treatment, 
and  is  at  present  hardly  practicable,  owing  to  varying  conditions  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  scientific  data  on  the  subject. 

In  the  adjustment  of  claims  under  contracts  of  fire  insurance,  part  of 
the  work  is  based  on  exact  principles,  by  arithmetic,  for  instance,  and  part 
is  indefinite,  or,  not  exactly  ascertainable ;  for  example,  partial  damages  by 
water  or  smoke,  and  in  almost  every  case  depreciation.  In  fact,  there  is, 
perhaps,  but  one  conspicuous  instance  in  the  figuring  of  depreciation  where 
there  is  an  approach  to  exact  measure,  this  being  in  the  case  of  railroad 
rolling  stock,  and  that  approach  is  more  factitious  than  real,  being  based 
more  particularly  on  an  arbitrary  agreement  among  interested  parties  than 
on  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  facts ;  although  at  the  same  time,  the  large 
number  of  examples  on  hand  and  the  excellent  statistics  available  enable 
generalities  to  be  reached  which  are  reasonably  accurate  in  their  appli- 
cation to  individual  cases. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  exact  results  are  not  always  obtainable. 
But,  because  certain  of  the  factors  in  the  equation  are  by  nature  inexact, 
and  the  result,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  one  of  compromise,  yet  none  the  less 
should  those  factors  be  exact  which  are  capable  of  exactness,  and  the 
principles  involved  should  be  logical  throughout,  whereby  the  chances  of  error 
may  be  diminished  so  far  as  possible,  and  that  our  position  may  be  at  all 
times  defensible  if  not  absolutely  impregnable. 

Under  most  contracts  of  fire  insurance  the  insurer  agrees  to  pay, 
under  certain  conditions  and  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  insurance,  the 
amount  of  direct   fire   loss   sustained   by  the  insured  on   the    described 
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property,  and  liability  is  further  limited  not  to  exceed  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  and  is  ascertained  according 
to  such  "actual  cash  value,"  with  u  proper  deduction  for  depreciation,  how- 
ever caused  ;"  and,  again,  is  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  replacement  to  the 
insured. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  (1)  value  and  (2)  depreciation  are  the 
important  factors  in  the  adjustment  of  the  measure  of  damage,  and  their 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  contract  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  superstructure. 

VALUE   AND  DEPRECIATION. 

Depreciation  is  practically  a  falling  in  value,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
decrease  in  price  and  decrease  in  utility  through  wear  or  otherwise.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  as  relating  to  the  contract,  the  word  "depreciation"  may 
be  defined  as  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  cash  new 
cost  to  the  assured  of  replacement  of  the  property  and  the  actual  cash 
value  of  such  property,  both  estimated  at  the  same  given  period  of  time, 
say  immediately  prior  to  the  happening  of  a  fire.  It  is  in  effect  the  sum 
deducted  from  new  cost  to  ascertain  present  value.  (The  qualification 
"generally"  is  used,  as  in  some  instances  property  is  not  replaceable  at 
any  cost;  as  an  original  painting,  or  property  no  longer  on  the  market.) 

Value  and  depreciation  are  thus  interdependent.  Value  is  based  on 
utility;  and  in  political  economy  a  distinction  is  made  between  intrinsic 
and  exchangeable  value,  the  former  being  utility  of  an  article  to  fulfill 
wants,  the  latter  utility  of  an  article  to  procure  other  articles  or  labor  in 
exchange.  The  meaning,  as  applied  to  insurance  contracts,  is  the  sum 
equivalent  to  the  "utility"  of  a  thing,  and  partakes  to  a  certain  extent  of 
both  meanings  of  the  economists:  thus,  the  value  of  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise depends  upon  its  power  for  exchange,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
utility  of  the  article  in  bringing  a  given  sum  to  the  dealer;  the  value  of  an 
article  in  household  use  depends  upon  its  utility  to  fulfill  the  wants  of  the 
user,  and  is  the  equivalent  sum.  To  illustrate  further :  an  article  for  sale 
in  a  first-class  dry  goods  store,  and  showing  even  slight  deterioration, 
would  bring  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  it  might  have  brought  in  good 
condition,  and  its  value  is  therefore  lessened  accordingly;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  article  for  use  in  a  household,  and  deteriorated  in  the  same 
degree,  would  not  be  of  so  much  less  relative  value  than  originally; 
although  such  original  value  might  be  based  on  its  utility  for  exchange. 
The  utility  in  the  latter  instance  was  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  owner, 
and  the  same  deterioration  which  would  make  it  almost  unsaleable  in  the 
store  would  affect  its  value  in  the  household  comparatively  little;  there- 
fore, both  depreciation  and  value  have  a  distinct  relation  to  the  evident 
purpose  for  which  property  is  intended.  This  is  a  most  important  prin- 
ciple of  depreciation. 
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A  certain  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  deprecia- 
tion, insurancewise,  arises  from  the  confounding  of  the  effect  with  the 
cause,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

"EXHAUSTION  OF  LIFE." 

Some,  and  not  infrequently  appraisers,  confound  mere  physical 
deterioration  (and  even  at  that,  only  apparent  deterioration),  which  is  but 
one  cause,  with  depreciation  that  is  an  effect  of  the  former  and  also  of 
other  causes. 

Depreciation  is  the  result  not  only  of  physical  deterioration  arising 
from  decay,  wear  and  tear,  or  otherwise,  but  also  from  change  in  fashion, 
lack  of  adaptability  to  present  uses,  lack  of  use  or  lack  of  profitable  use ; 
and,  as  all  material  things  are  temporal,  there  is  a  depreciation  caused  by 
the  exhaustion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  life  of  a  thing,  or  from  any  other 
cause  which  operates  to  produce  a  falling  of  value  or  lessening  of  utility. 

To  illustrate  these  principles  with  a  few  familiar  instances.  The  value 
of  a  building  depends  on  its  utility,  and  its  utility  to  a  certain  extent  on  its 
life.  Thus,  if  the  life  of  a  certain  building  under  its  conditions  was,  say, 
thirty  years,  assuming  proper  repairs,  and  if  three  years  of  that  life  had 
been  used,  one-tenth  of  its  life  and  therefore  one-tenth  of  its  utility,  other- 
wise value,  would  be  gone,  and  the  building  would  be  worth,  other  things 
equal,  that  much  less,  although  physical  deterioration  might  not  be  appar- 
ent. It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  sophistry  is  frequently  used  in  this 
connection.  The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  because  such  a  building 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  shows  no  signs  of  decay,  and  there  has  been 
no  need  for  repairs,  therefore  it  is  as  good  as  new,  and  no  depreciation 
should  be  deducted,  or  at  least  a  much  less  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  than 
in  after  years. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  for  immediate  necessities  of  use  the  building 
is  about  "as  good  as  new;"  but  if  the  per  cent,  per  annum  of  depreciation 
were  to  be  graded,  more  relatively  than  otherwise  should  be  deducted  for 
the  first  years  of  a  building's  life,  as  these  are  the  best  years,  and  the 
building  would  then  be  approaching  a  period  when  repairs  would  be  neces- 
sary. During  these  early  years  the  building  would  cost  nothing  for 
repairs,  but  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  it  would  commence  to  require 
painting,  etc.  With  a  new  building  the  period  of  repairs  and  ultimate 
death  of  the  building  would  be  postponed  three  years  further  on,  and 
would  be  worth  accordingly  just  that  much  more  than  the  old  building. 

Extraordinary  physical  deterioration  and  also  repairs  should  of  course 
be  taken  in  consideration  in  estimating  depreciation  on  a  building;  though 
repairs  are  seldom  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  materially  with  that  con- 
dition of  impalpable  ceaseless  "dying  "  to  which  buildings,  as  well  as  men, 
are  ever  subject. 
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The  same  argument  as  to  being  "  as  good  as  new  "  and  "serving  the 
purpose  equally  well"  is  used  in  reference  to  domestic  furniture  and  other 
personal  property,  and  the  fallacy  is  equally  obvious.  Exhaustion  of  life  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  important  principles  on  which  the  theory  of 
depreciation  is  based. 

PHYSICAL   DETERIORATION. 

In  addition  to  this  exhaustion  of  life,  and  incidental  to  it,  there  is  physi- 
cal deterioration,  induced  by  actual  wear  and  tear  or  otherwise,  which  may 
be  greater  or  less  and  must  always  be  considered.  Extraordinary  wear  will 
hasten  the  end  of  all  property  or  interfere  with  its  selling  price.  In  build- 
ings, the  life  depends  largely  on  construction,  surroundings,  use,  occupancy, 
care  and  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  natural  and  artificial.  Personal 
property  again  is  similarly  affected,  particularly  machinery,  furniture, 
wearing  apparel,  and  articles  of  common  use;  stocks  of  merchandise  are 
especially  depreciated  from  shop  and  shelf  wear,  handling,  and  other  causes 
incidental  to  their  existence.  As  pointed  out  before,  the  same  deteriora- 
tion on  an  article  of  merchandise  would  generally  be  much  greater  relatively 
than  on  an  article  of  personal  use,  as  its  utility  depends  principally  on  its 
selling  qualities.  Incidentally,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this 
rule  works  both  ways;  and  if  the  per  cent,  of  depreciation  is  less  on 
household  furniture  through  the  same  degree  of  wear  as  on  merchandise, 
the  percentage  of  partial  damage  through  water,  smoke,  or  rough  handling 
is  also  less ;  in  fact,  such  partial  damage  is  in  effect  a  form  of  depreciation 
itself. 

FASHION  AND  USE. 

Change  of  fashion  lessens  materially  the  value  of  merchandise  especi- 
ally. For  example :  millinery  stocks,  in  which  an  old  style  is  in  many 
instances  almost  worthless ;  and  by  similarly  affecting  prices,  such  goods, 
even  in  consumers'  hands,  become  also  depreciated ;  as  square  pianos,  that 
are  now  almost  a  drug  on  the  market,  may  be  replaced  at  correspondingly 
reduced  prices. 

Lack  of  use,  another  element  in  depreciation.  For  example:  a  quartz 
mill  on  an  abandoned  mine.  This  property  is  worth  about  what  the 
machinery  would  bring  in  the  nearest  market  after  deducting  expense  of 
dismantling  and  transportation. 

Lack  of  economical  use :  where  new  inventions  in  machinery  perform 
work  so  economically  as  to  drive  former  patents  from  the  market,  and 
through  competition,  the  retention  of  the  older  machinery  would  cause  the 
business  for  which  they  were  intended  to  be  conducted  at  a  loss,  or  at 
reduced  profit,  these  older  types  become  much  depreciated.  Many  milling, 
electric  and  other  plants  thus  become  so  affected  as  to  have  little  if  any 
value. 
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PROFIT   EARNING. 

Decline  in  profit  earning  capacity:  This  is  a  more  or  less  uncertain 
factor,  but  none  the  less  important,  and  I  think  hardly  receives  sufficient 
consideration,  although  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  difficult  of  application  in 
many  cases.  An  extreme  instance  would  be  a  "boom  hotel,"  built  to 
advertise  a  prospective  town  site.  It  becomes,  after  the  usual  collapse  in 
the  community,  practically  worthless  in  many  instances.  This  is  equally 
true  with  any  commercial  enterprise.  A  stock  of  goods  beyond  the  needs  of 
its  market,  especially  in  depressed  conditions  of  trade  or  towns,  is  depre- 
ciated and  of  less  value  than  a  similar  stock  in  a  healthy  or  normal  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  A  building  for  rent,  investment  or  other  business  purpose, 
the  money  making  ability  of  which  is  injuriously  affected  by  surrounding 
circumstances,  under  conditions  which  might  be  reasonably  assumed  to 
continue  more  or  less  indefinitely,  is  depreciated  beyond  the  mere  life 
exhaustion  or  physical  deterioration,  and  such  depreciation  should  be 
considered  in  determining  values;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  there  is  within  reason  an  expectation  of  a  sooner  or 
later  restoration  of  earning  capacity  through  a  possible  change  in  condi- 
tions, that  this  potentiality  gives  an  inherent  value  which,  though  latent, 
is  none  the  less  real.  In  such  a  case  the  value  should  be  determined  to  a 
certain  extent  according  to  market  value,  or,  if  no  market  exists,  accord- 
ing to  the  nearest  possible  equivalent,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Dwellings  or  even  property  for  purely  personal  use  might  also  be 
similarly  affected :  the  value  of  a  dwelling  after  a  slaughter-house  or 
tannery  had  been  built  alongside  would  materially  depreciate.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  policy  is  solely  to  indemnify. 

"BOOK  LOSSES." 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  depreciation  to  what  is  termed  "book 
losses"  is  curiously  enough  the  subject  of  some  apparent  misunderstand- 
ing, and  is  not  always  logically  applied  by  even  some  eminent  authorities. 
In  the  world  of  reason,  however,  the  sounding  of  illustrious  names  or  the 
counting  of  noses  has  no  value.  In  "book  losses,"  perhaps,  with  the 
"multitude  of  figures"  comes  confusion.  Especially  is  this  true  concerning 
the  stage  at  which  depreciation  should  be  figured,  whether  freight  should 
be  subject  to  depreciation  and  should  cash  discounts  be  taken  off  and 
depreciation  be  figured  on  the  net  only. 

It  is  not  infrequently  stated  as  an  objection  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  a  merchant  or  other  assured  of  the  equity  of  deducting  deprecia- 
tion from  cost,  plus  freight;  in  other  words,  of  convincing  an  assured  that 
freight  should  be  subject  to  depreciation,  and  furthermore,  that  it  is  easier 
to  agree  on  a  percentage  which  has  for  a  basis  the  invoice  price  only,  and 
that  invoice  price  only  should  be  so  subject  in  any  event. 
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It  is  manifestly  inconsistent  that  the  plea  of  difficulty  of  convincing  the 
assured  should  be  seriously  considered,  or  that  there  be  any  tentative 
position  in  a  matter  capable  of  absolute  demonstration. 

Should  we  take  a  correct  position  only  when  it  is  capable  of  easy 
demonstration,  and  otherwise  shirk  it?  If  it  be  right  to  deduct  deprecia- 
tion from  freight,  it  is  logical  and  surely  capable  of  proof  apparent  to  any 
ordinary  mind ;  if  it  be  wrong,  we  should  not  attempt  it.  Surely  the  truth 
on  a  concrete  matter  should  be  as  simple,  if  not  simpler,  than  the  sophistry. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
explain  why  depreciation  should  come  off  freight  than  it  would  be  to  juggle 
with  percentage  of  depreciation  sufficiently  to  allow  for  the  difference 
between  that  method  and  depreciation  off  invoice  only.  Estimating  per 
cent,  of  depreciation  on  the  basis  of  invoice  only  is  at  best  an  evasion  of  the 
issue.  We  cannot  afford  to  assume  an  illogical  position  on  any  matter  of 
principle,  no  matter  how  small  might  be  the  difference  in  results,  as  the 
whole  strength  of  our  case  would  then  be  liable  to  injury.  Agreeing  on 
the  definition  that  depreciation  is  the  sum  deducted  from  new  cash  cost  to 
ascertain  cash  value,  the  wording  of  the  contract  leaves  us  little  room 
for  argument  on  that ;  it  is  necessary  to  find  what  the  new  cash  cost  of  an 
article  or.  stock  is,  and  then  proceed  to  deduct  accordingly.  Book  loss 
formulae  should  therefore  show  such  a  result  at  some  point. 

FREIGHT. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  economics  and  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
mind  that  freight  or  the  cost  of  transportation  is  as  much  a  factor  in 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  value  of  a  commodity  as  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  the  labor  involved  in  manufacture,  in  cultivation,  or  in  handling. 
For  without  transportation  to  the  consumer,  there  would  be  practically  no 
value  in  any  commodity :  as,  for  instance,  after  the  wants  of  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  were  satisfied,  of  what  use  and  therefore  of  what  value 
would  be  the  cutlery  output  of  Sheffield  or  St.  Louis,  or  the  fruit  crop  of 
California.  In  fact  with  some  commodities,  such  as  guano,  transportation 
and  handling  are  about  the  only  human  factors  in  the  cost. 

Again,  in  all  commodities  freight  enters  into  cost  at  some  period  or 
other  of  its  existence ;  behind  the  invoice  price  of  a  boot  and  shoe  stock 
there  is  freight  on  hides  to  the  tannery ;  on  machinery  and  material  and 
fuel  used  in  the  tanning  operation,  on  leather  to  the  factory,  and  on  the 
various  other  utilities  required  to  make  the  finished  product,  and  finally  the 
very  small  proportion  of  freight  to  bring  the  finished  article  to  the 
merchant. 

It  must  be  further  obvious  that  if  freight  becomes  such  an  inherent 
factor  in  value  and  exists  behind  the  invoice  cost  at  many  different  stages, 
it  would  be  as  inconsistent  not  to  consider  freight  as  a  part  of  cost  and 
deduct  depreciation  therefrom,  as  it  would  be  to  eliminate  cost  of  labor  or 
raw  material. 
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To  illustrate  the  inconsistency,  for  none  of  our  minds  is  so  well  grown 
that  illustration  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  most  primitive 
people,  or,  as  Mr.  Sexton  would  say,  "an  insurance  man  cannot  get  along 
without  a  diagram." 

EXAMPLES. 

A,  a  retailer  in  San  Francisco  buys  his  stock  from  X,  a  wholesaler  in 
San  Francisco;  B,  a  retailer  next  door  to  A,  buys  from  Y,  a  wholesaler  in 
New  York;  the  invoice  cost  of  A's  stock  is  $100,000;  B,  with  identically  the 
same  stock,  shows  invoice  cost  of  $80,000,  but  pays  $20,000  freight,  which 
puts  him  on  equal  terms  with  A.  Both  stocks  are  in  the  same  condition, 
and  10  per  cent,  is  the  agreed  depreciation.  A  would  then  have  $10,000 
deducted  from  his  $100,000  stock  at  invoice  cost,  but  B  would  have  only 
$8,000  deducted  from  his  stock  as  depreciation,  as  the  invoice  would  show 
but  $80,000,  which  would  be  manifestly  incorrect,  as  both  stocks  were  the 
same.  To  equalize  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  depreciate  B's  stock  at 
the  rate  of  12)^  per  cent,  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  depreciation,  and 
therefore  the  same  result  as  with  A's  stock.  Otherwise,  not  only  would 
the  result  be  incorrect,  but  A  would  be  penalized  for  patronizing  home 
dealers.  It  would  appear  to  place  the  insurers  in  a  decidedly  illogical  posi- 
tion to  claim  that  the  New  York  bought  stock  depreciated  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  San  Francisco  bought  stock;  and  if  the  merchants  compared 
notes,  considerably  more  difficulty  of  convincing  would  arise  than  if  the 
issue  were  met  squarely  and  in  each  case  the  depreciation  deducted  from 
the  cost  plus  freight. 

Again,  if  A  and  B  became  partners  the  day  before  a  conflagration 
occurred,  would  not  the  position  of  treating  the  two  halves  of  their  stock 
on  such  different  principles  be  untenable? 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  quartz  mill  in  a  mountainous  country  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  railway — a  little  outside  of  "  book  losses''  to  be  sure,  but  this 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  to  convince  the  mythical  and  much  maligned 
merchant  of  skeptical  tendencies. 

The  freight  on  the  mill  might  well  be  conceived  to  equal  invoice  cost 
of  materials  and  labor:  say  $10,000  for  material  and  labor  and  $10,000  for 
freight.  The  life  of  the  mill  agreed  upon  is  twenty  years.  Ten  years  have 
elapsed,  and  one-half  depreciation  is  conceded.  If  that  were  deducted  from 
invoice  cost  only,  labor  being  included  in  the  invoice,  the  depreciation  would 
be  but  one-half  of  $10,000,  or  $5,000,  although  the  mill  represented  $20,000 
investment  to  the  owner,  and  but  $10,000  in  value  should  be  left.  Carry  it 
further,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  when  the  property  had  become 
worthless  and  depreciated  100  per  cent.,  if  the  freight  were  eliminated  in 
making  the  depreciation,  there  would  still  be  apparently  $10,000  in  value. 
Surely  no  rule  could  be  considered  sound  that  could  lead  one  into  such  an 
absurd  position.  These  circumstances  might  also  apply  to  a  stock  of  goods 
in  which  the  freight  might  equal  if  not  exceed  the  invoice  price,  as,  for 
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example,  a  stock  in  the  Klondike.  Should  an  article  in  a  stock  become 
worthless  and  the  100  per  cent,  depreciation  deducted  from  invoice  price 
only,  what  would  become  of  the  freight?  If  the  article  were  thrown  out, 
would  the  freight  remain  on  the  shelf? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sacredness  in  a  mere  invoice  price  per 
se.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  elements  of  the  value  of  property;  the  market 
may  change,  and  in  that  event  the  invoice  price  would  not  be  considered, 
or  rather  the  cost  of  the  property  would  be  figured  on  invoice  price  at  the 
period  when  the  value  of  the  property  was  estimated. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  fairly  demonstrated  that  freight  is 
an  inherent  part  of  cost  and  value,  and  that  depreciation  should  be 
deducted  therefrom  as  well  as  from  invoice  price. 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  cash  discount  should  be  deducted  from 
invoice  if  goods  are  billed  at  time  prices,  that  they  may  be  reduced  to 
actual  cash  cost,  and  the  depreciation  figured  from  the  net,  to  which  latter 
of  course  freight  is  to  be  added.  As  our  contracts  are  based  on  cash 
values,  and  a  merchant  by  paying  cash  may  receive,  say  5  per  cent.,  from 
invoice  of  say  a  $100  purchase,  it  is  in  effect  another  way  of  stating  that 
$95  is  the  cost  on  the  basis  enjoined  by  our  contracts.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated from  the  original  proposition  used  in  connection  with  freights  herein. 
A  piano  would  be  a  good  illustration  of  the  extreme  instance,  as  in  some 
cases  a  $500  piano  at  time  prices  may  be  purchased  for  $300  cash.  The 
above  method  is  contrary  to  some  well-known  book-loss  forms,  and  for  that 
reason  the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  greater  length  than  might  seem 
necessary  from  its  apparent  obviousness.  To  apply  the  principles  as  out- 
lined in  this  paper  to  book  losses,  a  formula  for  that  part  of  the  transaction 
is  appended  as  further  illustration. 

FORMULA. 
Gross  invoice  price  of  stock  on  hand  at  date  of  fire 

(no  freight  in) $180,000 

Add— 

Freight  on  $80,000  at  25% 20.000 

Total  Invoice  plus  Freight $200,000 

Deduct  Cash  Discount  5%  on  $100,000,   being  goods  purchased  and 

billed  at  time  prices 5,C00 

Net  Cash  Cost  (including  freight) $195,000 

Deduct  Depreciation  10% 19,500 

Actual  Sound  Cash  Value  of  stock  at  time  of  fire  ....   $175,500 

CONCLUSION. 

The  intent  of  the  contract  is  indemnity  and  not  profit.  No  more  should 
be  realized  from  a  fire  than  property  is  worth  to  the  owner  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  nor  more  than  the  sum  for  which  it  could  be  replaced. 
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New  cost  should  be  figured  at  the  lowest  market  price  or  cost  to  the 
assured  the  day  of  the  fire,  and  depreciation  deducted  therefrom. 

This  applies  to  buildings,  stocks,  staples  and  all  other  property,  in 
which  prices  or  cost  may  vary  at  different  periods ;  though  prices  are  some- 
times higher  as  well  as  lower  on  the  day  of  the  fire  than  when  originally 
purchased. 

For  example,  a  manufacturer's  stock  is  figured  at  cost  of  replacement  by 
the  manufacturer,  but  should  the  market  price  be  lower  than  cost  the 
market  price  would  rule. 

A  decline  in  price  is  literally  a  depreciation,  but  is  a  different  phase 
from  that  we  have  been  considering,  and  as  the  term  is  used,  insurance- 
wise. 

The  principles  of  depreciation  and  value  should  be  well  considered 
before  the  fire  as  well  as  after;  by  property  owners,  agents,  inspectors  and 
underwriters,  as  well  as  by  loss  sufferers,  appraisers  and  adjusters. 

Were  this  more  generally  the  case,  and  insurance  based  thereon,  there 
would  be  less  friction  in  adjustment  and  less  fire  waste;  the  burden  of 
premium  paying  could  be  reduced,  and  hostility  by  press,  public  and  legis- 
latures would  be  diminished  without  depleting  or  harassing  the  insurers. 

H.    McD.    SPENCER. 

San  Francisco,  February  19th,  1899. 


The  President — Mr.  Spencer  has  certainly  presented  an  excellent 
paper,  giving  a  very  clear  and  concise  analysis  of  the  theory  of  depreci- 
ation, which  he  has  concluded  with  a  formula.  After  the  paper  is 
printed,  it  will  be  of  much  value,  not  only  to  managers,  but  to  special 
agents  and  the  rising  young  men  in  the  profession.  As  depreciation  has 
always  been  a  subject  of  importance  to  underwriters,  we  should  hear 
from  quite  a  number  of  our  members  upon  it.  If  someone  does  not 
start  the  discussion,  I  shall  call  individually. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  President,  the  paper  is  a  valuable  one,  and  the 
positions  taken  by  Mr.  Spencer  are  so  well  stated  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  debatable.  As  a  general  thing,  I  can  find  something  to  talk 
against  in  almost  anything,  but  I  really  cannot  find  anything  in  this. 

The  President— Mr.  H.  M.  Grant,  have  you  anything  to  say  to  us 
upon  the  subject  of  depreciation  ? 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Grant— Brother  Sexton  spoke  so  low  that  I  did  not 
catch  what  he  said,  but  I  will  say  that  it  struck  me  during  the  reading  of 
the  paper  that  it  was  a  good  deal  in  opposition  to  ideas  expressed  by  Mr. 
Sexton  many  times  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  really  feel  competent  to  say  it  off-hand.  But  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  hard  and  fast  rule  about  depreciation.  It  all  depends  upon  con- 
ditions. I  remember  that  down  East,  where  I  came  from,  they  used  to 
be  very  fond  of  gingerbread  that  grandmother  made,  of  so  much  flour, 
and  so  much  molasses,  and  so  much  butter,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  it  was  all  mixed  up,  and  it  was  baked.  But  it  didn't  always  turn  out 
right  unless  it  was  grandmother  who  did  the  stirring.  It  is  a  good  deal 
that  way  in  determining  what  the  depreciation  shall  be  in  a  given  case. 
It  takes  experience  in  a  multitude  of  cases  and  a  variety  of  subjects. 

For  instance:  take  the  matter  of  household  furniture.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  said  something  about  the  exhaustion  of  life,  and  also  about  the 
serviceability  and  utility  to  which  articles  may  be  put.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  an  adjuster  has  to  contend  with.  The  average 
householder  will  say,  "  That  carpet  and  that  bedstead  and  those  things 
there,  are  just  as  good  to  me  as  new."  And  so  they  are.  Upon  the 
question  of  utility,  there  ought  to  be  very  little  depreciation.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  second-hand  articles  out 
of  them.  But  there  is  certainly  a  happy  medium  to  strike,  in  determining 
what  those  articles  are  really  worth,  in  accordance  with  the  life  which 
they  have  so  far  lived. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  depreciation  of  stocks:  I  remember  going 
into  that  subject  to  quite  an  extent  in  writing  a  paper  at  one  time.  I 
think  it  was  in  1892.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  title  of  it,  but  the 
paper  had  to  do  with  the  consideration  of  estimates  in  adjusting  a  loss, 
estimates  of  profits  and  the  bearing  which  certain  conditions  have  up- 
on those  things.  It  has  the  same  bearing  upon  depreciation.  It  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  treat  each  individual  case  differently  from  others.  It 
is  a  case  of  having  to  mix  your  gingerbread  properly  in  order  to  have  it 
turn  out  just  as  it  should. 
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I  think  the  question  of  depreciation  on  freights  is  too  large  a  one  to 
open  up  now.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Spencer  will  find  many  to  concur  with 
him  in  his  belief  upon  that  subject.  It  does  seem  that  freight  enters 
into  the  cost  of  an  article  the  same  as  labor,  and  the  same  as  a  good 
many  other  things.  But  certainly  for  convenience  in  getting  down  to  a 
strict  condition  of  things,  where  we  deal  independently  of  aH  those 
matters  that  add  to  the  cost,  where  we  fix  our  ratio  of  freights,  our 
ratio  of  discounts,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  treat  it  all  upon  the 
basis  of  invoice  cost. 

This  matter  of  cash  discounts  is  one  upon  which  we  also  frequently 
meet  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  merchant  discounts  his  bills,  but 
he  says:  "  I  do  that  at  the  expense  of  the  interest  account.  You  see 
amongst  my  expenses,  that  while  I  have  been  able  to  discount  my 
bill,  it  has  been  by  reason  of  adding  more  to  the  expense  of  running 
my  business."  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it — add  on  the  interest 
account  as  well  as  take  off  the  cash  discounts  ?  The  fact  is,  that  when 
you  get  everything  down  to  invoice  cost,  you  have  got  something  to  work 
and  build  upon. 

There  are  many  here,  Mr.  President,  who  can  talk  much  better  than 
I  can  upon  the  subject,  and  I  will  retire  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  Spencer — I  will  add  briefly,  Mr.  President,  that  one  part  at  least 
of  what  Mr.  Grant  said  confirms  what  I  have  set  forth  in  my  paper.  I 
say  that  you  cannot  make  any  iron-clad  rules,  and  I  do  not  attempt 
to.  I  only  deal  with  principles.  There  is  a  question  of  definition 
involved  here.  The  policy  reads  that  the  assured  shall  be  indemnified 
to  the  extent  of  the  cash  value  of  the  articles  burned.  Why  should  we 
add  some  item  from  the  interest  account  when  we  are  only  dealing  with 
cash  prices,  all  we  agreed  to  do  being  to  put  back  the  property  for  what 
it  would  cost  in  cash  ?  I  cannot  see  where  there  is  room  for  the  consider- 
ation of  interest. 

As  to  the  question  of  freights,  nothing  has  been  brought  up  to  show 
why  that  element  of  cost  should  not  be  subject  to  depreciation,  except 
convenience  in  convincing  the  assured.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
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ments  that  I  have  set  forth  in  my  paper  clearly  show  why  freights  should ' 
be  considered  in  the  cost.  Many  may  not  agree  with  what  I  stated 
in  the  paper,  but,  as  I  there  said,  majorities  cut  no  figure  in  the  world  of 
reason. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Grant — If  all  of  us  agreed,  there  would  be  no  discussion, 
Mr.  President,  and  discussion  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  desired,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  President — That  is  quite  true.  Has  any  other  member  of  the 
Association  anything  to  submit  upon  the  subject?  If  not,  Mr.  Franz 
Jacoby  will  present  and  read  his  "Insurance  Dictionary." 

Mr.  Franz  Jacoby — Mr.  Wright  has  kindly  volunteered  to  read  my 
paper,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Leslie  A.  Wright — I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Jacoby  to  pro- 
vide each  of  the  members  of  the  Association  with  a  copy  of  this  unique 
document,  but  before  he  does  so,  I  would  like  to  urge  upon  the  members 
and  visiting  friends  the  claim  which  Mr.  Jacoby  might  very  well  make  to 
some  considerable  originality  in  his  work.  He  has  selected  a  number  of 
words  which  are  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  business,  and  then  has 
provided  us  with  a  definition  of  each  of  those  words  in  rhyme.  Then  at 
the  end  of  the  article  he  has  elected  to  arrange  in  couplets  and  in  rhyme 
the  words  which  go  to  make  up  the  dictionary.  Taking  the  first  letters 
of  each  word  of  the  dictionary,  you  will  find  an  acrostic  which  spells 
"Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  Annual  Meeting,  Febru- 
ary 21st,  1899,"  all  of  which  is  very  clever  and  original. 

PREFACE. 

To  compile  this  work  it  took  some  time, 
Difficulty  arose  in  making  rhyme, 
It  is  hoped  that  you  will  not  be  too  severe, 
Giving  me  another  chance  next  year. 

The  Author. 
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Fire is  a  word  which  we  all  dread. 

Insurance     .  .  .  gives  us  our  daily  bread. 

Rates great  disturbers  of  mind  and  peace. 

Elective    ....  synonym  of  go  as  you  please. 

Usually joined  with  "  kept,"  we  see  on  a  rider. 

No if  more  frequently  used— losses  lighter. 

Dividends    .  .   .  should  be  regular  if  no  leak. 
Effective    ....  when  three  of  a  kind  burn  in  a  week. 

Rigid following  the  rules  truly  and  strict. 

Writing    ....  more  successful,  if  the  choice  could  be  picked. 
Rebates    ....  something  that  is  not  allowed. 

Illicit breaking  that  which  we  have  vowed. 

Terms from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Equal rights  which  each  one  should  defend. 

Renewals    ...  by  all  eagerly  sought. 
Solicit (or)  seldom  not  bought. 

Assured    ....  the  man  we  seek  to  find. 
Secured     .  .  .  .  in  all  cases  where  we  bind. 

Special one  whose  knowledge  should  be  keen  and  clear. 

Ostracizes  .   .   .  condemning  risks  which  we  fear. 
Character    .  .   .  that's  what's  to  be  looked  after  closely. 
Incendiary  .  .   .  "Fire  Record"  states  same  mostly. 

Agent one  who  is  our  best  and  loyal  friend. 

Terrorizes    ...  if  delinquent  notice  has  been  sent. 
Interest    ....  contract  states  the  matter  clear. 

Owner unconditional  he  must  appear. 

Non-hazarious  .  no  oil,  varnish  or  benzine. 
Occupancy  .  .  .  in  every  respect  neat  and  clean. 
Fieldman  ....  makes  expenses  in  the  interior. 
Telegraphs  .  .   .  not  to  be  used  for  losses  interior. 
Heralding    .  .   .  announcing  that  of  which  we  are  glad. 
Expectancy    .   .  if  not  fulfilled,  we  are  mad. 

Proofs to  be  complete  in  all  detail. 

Arrive specials  should  report  with  first  mail. 

Claim the  fewer  the  better. 

Incontestable .  .  if  complied  with  to  the  letter. 

Eirst where  we  all  should  like  to  be  on  the  Coast  Review  Chart. 

Instructions   .   .  if  too  voluminous  business  retard. 

Cash preferable,  if  a  large  balance  to  the  good. 
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Available    ...  an  adjuster  in  the  neighborhood. 

Notary a  vital  adjunct  to  a  proof. 

Necessary    ...  to  state  what  kind  of  roof. 

Umpire who  both  sides  must  impartially  hear. 

Anticipated    .  .  figuring  profits  before  close  of  the  year. 

Loss just  ones  to  pay  is  our  aim. 

Material   ....  wool  or  cotton  are  not  the  same. 
Examination  .   .  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  basis. 
Elongated    .  .   .  adjusters'  bills  in  some  cases. 

Title inquiry  is  of  vast  importance. 

Imperfect     .   .   .to  be  found  in  many  plants. 

Nothing     ....  premiums,  losses  and  expenses  equalize. 

Gratifying    ...  if  profits  are  of  a  good  size. 

False that  which  we  all  abhor. 

Evidence  ....  sometimes  claimant  keeps  in  store. 

Beyond that  which  is  further  than  our  jurisdiction. 

Rectifying  .  .   .  not  only  spirits— it  avoids  friction. 

Underwriters  .   .  are  they  born  or  are  they  made? 

Association    .   .  in  a  "  Silver  Palace  Car"  foundation  laid. 

Re-Union  ....  at  each  one,  promises  of  good  fellowship  are  to  be  heard. 

Yearly of  our  meetings,  the  twenty-third. 

21st one  day  later,  in  1732,  the  father  of  our  country  made  his  first  call 

1899 let  us  hope  for  small  losses  and  profits  to  all. 

Fire  insurance  rates  elective, 
Usually  no  dividends  effective. 
Rigid  writing,  rebates  illicit, 
Terms  equal,  renewals  solicit. 
Assured  secured,  special  ostracizes, 
Character  incendiary,  agent  terrorizes. 
Interest  owner,  non-hazardous  occupancy, 
Fieldman  telegraphs,  heralding  expectancy. 
Proofs  arrive,  claim  incontestable, 
First  instructions;  cash  available. 
Notary  necessary,  umpire  anticipated, 
Loss  material,  examination  elongated. 
Title  imperfect,  nothing  gratifying, 
False  evidence,  beyond  rectifying. 

UNDERWRITERS'   ASSOCIATION 
Re-Union  Yearly  Feb.  21st.,  1899. 
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The  President — I  think  we  will  agree  that  Mr.  Jacoby  has  presented 
a  most  original  paper,  and  that  he  deserves  to  be  very  highly  compli- 
mented upon  it.  We  now  have  definitions  so  that  in  future  we  shall 
know  exactly  what  each  of  these  technical  words  mean.  I  hardly  think 
the  members  will  find  anything  to  discuss  in  it,  and  we  will  therefore 
proceed  with  the  program. 

The  next  paper  is  upon  the  "  Association  Wine  Problem,"  by  Mr. 
Calvert  Meade.  Mr.  Meade  desires  to  have  copies  of  this  paper  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  may  be  present,  and,  as  he  has  been  disappointed  by 
the  printer,  we  will  defer  this  number  until  this  afternoon's  session.  We 
will  therefore  listen  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Fuller  upon  "The  Value 
of  the  Board  to  the  Local  Agent,"  which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  L.  B. 
Edwards  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Edwards— Mr.  President,  I  have  been  requested  to  read  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Fuller,  because  of  his  sad  bereavement.  His  father  was 
quite  ill  during  the  time  he  was  preparing  this  paper,  and  has  since  died, 
I  think  last  Friday,  and  Mr.  Fuller  has  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Oregon. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BOARD  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

In  the  good  old  days  when  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union  was  in  its 
prime,  and  when  its  membership  roll  contained  the  name  of  every  fire 
insurance  company  doing  business  on  the  Coast,  the  necessity  of  refer- 
ring to  this  subject  did  not  exist.  In  those  days  the  local  agent  was 
not  subjected  to  the  temptations  which  now  beset  him.  The  non- 
board  company  was  unknown,  and  the  only  disturbing  element  in  his 
business  life  was  unfair  competition  by  other  board  agents. 

The  disruption  of  the  Union,  however,  changed  the  situation  com- 
pletely. It  brought  to  manager  and  agent  alike  a  new  and  bitter  experi- 
ence, and  left  in  their  minds  a  wholesome  fear  of  its  repetition. 

When  the  present  Board  was  organized  it  was  found  impossible  to  har- 
monize all  the  differences  which  presented  themselves,  and  it  is  perhaps 
safe  to  say  that  we  cannot  hope  at  any  time  in  the  future  to  bring  the 
conflicting  interests  together  and  conduct  our  business  on  the  old  lines. 

This  radical  change  in  the  conditions  under  which  our  business  was 
conducted  changed   the  relations  which  existed  between  the  Board  com- 
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pany  and  the  local  agent,  and  introduced  difficulties  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  is  advisable  to  consider  them  very  seriously.  A  consideration  of 
these  difficulties,  and  of  the  value  of  the  Board  to  the  local  agent,  is  the 
object  of  this  paper. 

THE  NON-BOARD  COMPANY. 

The  non-board  company,  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  the  business,  is  naturally  disposed  to  attack  our  best  agents,  and  by 
persuasion  and  argument  induce  them  to  transfer  our  risks  in  their 
direction.  To  accomplish  this  end,  inducements  of  various  kinds  are 
offered,  and  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  the  companies  and  the  principles  we 
represent  to  meet  these  in  a  systematic  and  intelligent  manner. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  most  if  not  all  the  agents  selected  by  the 
non-board  companies  as  subjects  for  their  alluring  arguments  belong  to  the 
intelligent  class.  We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  advance  our  claims 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  having  them  carefully  weighed  and 
properly  valued,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  present  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  intelligent  local  will  realize  that  adherence  to  board  rules  and  the 
principles  of  legitimate  underwriting  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  him, 
while  an  opposite  course  will  certainly  be  injurious  to  his  interests. 

In  presenting  its  claims  for  business,  which  it  cannot  obtain  under  cir- 
cumstances of  fair  competition,  the  non-board  company  makes  certain 
propositions  which  may  be  classified  under  six  heads,  and  we  will,  if  you 
please,  consider  them  separately. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  serious  concessions  we  have  to  meet  is 
the  authority  given  to  the  agent  to  accept  business  at  less  than  Board 
rates,  and  as  this  proposition  is  presented  to  him  in  a  plausible  way  the 
difficulties  are  increased.  It  is  argued  that  Board  rates  are  excessive 
because  of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  by  the  companies  in  maintaining 
the  organization,  and  that  the  insuring  public  must  pay  for  the  support  of 
a  trust  which  is  using  its  machinery  to  oppress  them.  The  fact  that  the 
non-board  company  does  not  contribute  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
rating  combinations  is  given  as  the  reason  for  its  ability  to  materially 
reduce  rates  and  still  make  money. 

This  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  very  reasonable  conclusion,  and  if  the 
facts  were  correctly  stated  it  would  be  hard  to  get  away  from  it.  It  is  not 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Board  is  great 
enough  to  justify  the  non-board  company  in  cutting  the  rates  even  as 
much  as  2  per  cent.,  nor  is  it  a  fact  that  it  can  examine  its  business  and 
make  its  own  rates  as  cheaply  as  the  same  work  can  be  done  by  the 
Board.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  argument  is  absolutely  unsound, 
and  whatever  reduction  is  made  from  our  tariff  and  special  rates  is  made, 
not  because  the  non-board  company  is  able   to  conduct  its  affairs  more 
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economically  than  ourselves,  but  because  it  cannot  get  a  share  of  the  busi- 
ness in  any  other  way. 

The  local  Board  agent,  even  though  he  may  understand  the  sophistry  of 
this  reasoning,  is  nevertheless  subjected  to  influence  by  another  state- 
ment of  the  case.  The  advantages  are  presented  to  him  in  some  such 
manner  as  this.  "In  representing  Board  companies  you  are  supposed  to 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Board  agents,  but  in  this  you  are 
deceived,  as  some  of  them  are  not  living  up  to  the  rules  and  you  are  losing 
business  through  their  dishonest  actions.  In  order  to  meet  this  competition 
you  must  stoop  to  the  same  practices,  or  you  will  find  your  best  risks  going 
off  your  books.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cut  loose  from  the  rules  alto- 
gether, occupy  the  preferred  position  which  we  can  offer  you,  and  protect 
your  interests  in  an  open  and  manly  way  v' 

This  is  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of  a  high  minded 
man,  and  if  it  be  supported  by  a  reminder  that  the  business  contributed 
by  him  comes  only  through  social  and  ordinary  business  channels,  while 
freedom  from  Board  rules  will  place  him  in  a  position  to  secure  premiums 
otherwise  beyond  his  reach,  it  becomes  stronger  still. 

To  offset  this  we  have  only  to  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness on  the  books  of  every  company  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  agent 
who  has  placed  it  there,  and  that  any  attempt  to  transfer  it  unfairly  to 
a  rival  company  is  likely  to  meet  with  serious  opposition. 

OBJECTS  OF   THE   BOARD. 

The  objects  of  the  Board  are  to  equalize  rates,  reduce  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  business  of  underwriting,  suggest  improvements  in  risks, 
so  that  the  cost  of  insurance  may  be  lessened,  and  protect  members  and 
agents  from  irresponsible  and  "  Cheap  John''  competition.  In  carrying  out 
these  objects  it  is  quite  safe  to  presume  that  the  Board  company  whose 
business  has  been  attacked  unfairly  will  obtain  relief  from  rules  and  rates 
long  enough  to  retain  it  at  any  cost,  and  the  agent  who  has  attempted  to 
divert  it  for  his  personal  gain  without  considering  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany  in  the  matter,  will  discover  that  things  are  not  going  exactly  his 
way. 

EXCESSIVE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  second  concession  to  be  considered  is  the  offer  of  excessive  com- 
missions. While  the  local  agent  might  for  the  moment  be  impressed  with 
the  rate-cutting  argument,  because  it  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  secure 
more  business,  he  would  naturally  stop  to  consider  that  an  increased 
number  of  risks  at  low  rates  might  not  give  him  as  much  income  as  a 
lesser  number  at  full  rates. 

This  at  once  brings  to  his  mind  the  necessity  of  securing  a  commission 
in  excess  of  what  Board  companies  consider  a  fair  compensation  for 
transacting  the  business,  and  unless  this  is  conceded  the  plans  of  the  non- 
boarder  are  upset,    The  ratio  of  expense  to  premium  income  must  be  kept, 
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as  we  all  know,  within  reasonable  bounds ;  otherwise  we  would  be  doing 
an  injustice  to  our  patrons  and  ultimately  to  ourselves;  and  when  any 
company  offers  to  accept  business  at  inadequate  rates  and  pay  excessive 
commissions  to  secure  it,  the  agent  who  believes  in  the  permanency  of 
such  an  arrangement  must   be  a  fool. 

The  object  of  the  company  pursuing  such  a  course  should  be  plain  to 
any  thinking  agent.  It  wants  business  on  its  books  (even  though  it  be 
placed  there  at  a  temporary  loss),  with  the  hope  that  when  the  inevitable 
reduction  in  commission  and  increase  in  rate  comes,  some  of  it  may  be 
retained  at  a  paying  figure.  What  happens  to  the  deluded  agent  while 
this  process  of  evolution  is  going  on?  After  he  has  transferred  his  risks  to 
the  books  of  the  cut-rate  company — if  perchance  he  is  permitted  to  do  it, 
and  has  so  thoroughly  canvassed  his  territory  for  new  business  that  there 
is  little  prospect  of  any  material  increase,  he  is  quietly  informed  that 
the  home  office  has  instructed  the  general  agent  to  reduce  expenses,  and 
that  the  arrangement  made  with  him  six  months  ago  must  be  discontinued. 
4 'Very  sorry,  of  course,  but  commissions  must  come  down  to  a  moderate 
figure,  and  as  all  our  policies  are  written  with  the  non-cancellation  clause 
and  you  cannot  cancel  and  rewrite  them,  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
accept  the  situation  and  retain  our  agency  even  at  a  loss."  And  the  last 
state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

EXTENDED  CREDIT. 

Extended  Credit :  This  concession  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating business,  but  it  is  probably  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance."  The  present  Board  rules  governing  collections  are 
extremely  liberal,  and  any  extension  of  time  beyond  the  limit  allowed 
works  a  hardship  on  the  company  which  pays  its  losses  promptly. 

The  non-boarder  needs  money  for  this  purpose  quite  as  badly  as  we  do, 
and  while  inducements  of  this  nature  may  be  held  out  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  foothold,  the  agent  will  discover  in  due  time  that  the  non-boaid 
company  will  press  collections  quite  as  strongly  as  the  most  conservative 
among  us.  Furthermore,  the  agent  himself  is  not  benefited  to  any  great 
extent  by  this  privilege.  In  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  a  line  by  offering  to  wait  for  the  money,  but  such  business  is 
unsatisfactory  and  may  result  in  a  loss  of  the  earned  premium.  He  will  be 
lucky,  indeed,  if  in  such  event  the  company  does  not  make  him  pay  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

NON-CANCELLATION   CLAUSE. 

Non-Cancellation  Clause  :  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  non-board  agent's 
safeguard,  and  so  long  as  the  Board  holds  together  his  business  is  reason- 
ably safe  from  attack.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  if  a  break  occurs  and 
rates  go  down  out  of  sight,  the  policies  tied  up  in  this  manner  cannot  be 
disturbed.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  no  agent  with  any  common  sense  would 
dare  enforce  the  clause  under  such  circumstances.    The  assured  doubtless 
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full}7  understood  what  he  was  doing  when  he  accepted  the  policy  contain- 
ing this  clause,  and  realized  that  he  was  waiving  his  rights  in  order  to 
save  a  little  money,  but  just  the  same  when  a  crash  comes  a  demand  will 
be  made  for  a  further  reduction,  and  if  it  is  refused  the  business  will  be 
hopelessly  lost  at  expiration. 

IRKSOME  RULES. 

Freedom  from  Board  Rules :  The  average  first-class  agent  is  impatient 
under  the  restraint  put  upon  him  by  Board  rules.  He  frets  under  the 
criticism  of  district  managers,  is  worried  because  he  has  to  furnish 
diagrams,  and  gets  furiously  mad  when  complaints  are  lodged  against  him 
without  cause.  Consequently,  the  prospects  of  being  free  from  all  this  is 
very  pleasing. 

In  securing  relief  from  these  annoyances,  however,  he  is  assuming 
others  of  greater  weight  in  another  direction.  Every  company  willing  to 
take  business  at  low  rates  will  be  severely  critical  in  its  selection ;  it  will 
want  all  questions  on  the  daily  report  fully  answered ;  will  ask  about 
values  and  moral  and  physical  hazard  ;  and  will  demand  diagrams  showing 
construction  and  exposures.  Correspondence  will  be  enormously  increased, 
rates  criticised  and  risks  declined  if  they  are  considered  too  low,  and  in  a 
hundred  ways  the  agent  will  be  made  to  feel  that  life  is  a  burden  and  the 
general  agent  is  his  "boss." 

PUBLIC  PREJUDICE  AND  NON-BOARD  BUSINESS. 

Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  non-board  companies :  This  is  represented 
to  him  as  a  drawing  card  in  securing  business.  The  board  is  characterized 
as  a  trust,  and  the  public  prejudice  against  all  combinations  of  capital  is 
referred  to  in  strong  terms. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  prejudice  influences  our  business  on  the  Coast, 
and  to  what  extent  the  property  owners  favor  the  "anti- trust"  company 
and  punish  the  others.  The  figures  for  1898,  as  published  by  the  insurance 
journals,  show  a  total  premium  income  for  all  companies  of  $11,051,212. 
Of  this  amount  the  Board  companies  received  $10,508,988,  while  the  non- 
boarders  had  to  be  content  with  $542,222.  It  does  not  appear  from  this 
that  the  people  have  any  great  dislike  for  insurance  companies  conducted 
on  legitimate  lines,  nor  do  they  object  to  paying  a  fair  price  for  the 
indemnity  they  require. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  few  property  owners  in  every  community  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  to  get  something  for  nothing ;  but  as  this  is  the 
class  which  frequents  auction  rooms  and  bargain  counters,  the  agent  who 
is  engaged  in  building  up  a  business  on  a  solid  foundation  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  such  patronage  has  no  staying  quality,  and  he  is  better  off 
without  it. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  is  useless  for  an  agent  to  expect  anything  in 
the  way  of  permanent  benefit  from  representing  a  company  which  has  no 
settled  policy  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  which  offers  "cut  rates" 
as  its  principal  claim  for  patronage.  In  the  first  place,  the  business  he 
secures  on  this  basis  is  obtained  in  a  cold-blooded  way,  and  when  the 
conditions  are  at  all  disturbed  he  has  absolutely  no  hold  upon  it.  The  social 
and  business  claims  of  his  rival  reassert  themselves,  and  when  reduced  to 
an  equal  footing,  in  the  matter  of  rates,  he  is  unable  to  retain  the  risks  he 
has  worked  hard  to  place  upon  his  books. 

In  the  second  place,  during  his  term  of  service  with  the  non-board 
company  he  has  made  a  bitter  enemy  of  every  other  agent  in  the  commun- 
ity. He  has  taken  away  a  part  of  their  livelihood  and  perhaps  for  the  time 
being  brought  some  of  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  What  can  he  expect 
when  these  men  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms? 
Certainly  nothing  but  a  fight  of  the  most  merciless  kind,  and  when  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away  he  will  find  himself  at  liberty  to  take  up  some 
other  occupation. 

It  might  be  claimed,  at  this  point,  that  very  little  has  been  said  about 
the  direct  value  of  the  Board  to  the  local  agent,  and  that  this  paper  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  danger  of  evil  associations.  If, 
however,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  reason  advanced  against  a  certain 
course  of  action  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  pursuing  an  opposite  one,  my 
object  will  be  understood. 

The  value  of  the  Board  to  the  agent  has  been  fully  demonstrated  to  the 
agents  themselves  during  the  last  four  years,  and  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  losing  their  support  as  a  body.  They  have  discovered  that  rate- 
wars  are  unprofitable,  and  as  a  class  the  local  agents  are  looking  to  the 
company  to  preserve  the  Board  and  enforce  its  rules. 

It  is  the  individual  agent  who,  becoming  weary  of  the  constant 
struggle  for  business  in  a  legitimate  manner,  seeks  an  easier  way  to 
prosperity  as  a  "free  lance,"  that  we  have  to  fear,  and  it  is  to  him  these 
remarks  are  addressed.  There  is  no  "royal  road"  to  permanent  business 
success  any  more  than  there  is  to  learning,  and  the  wise  agent  is  the  one 
who  is  content  to  accept  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  services,  conduct  his 
business  in  an  honest  way,  build  up  his  premium  income  slowly  and  hold 
his  expirations  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  customers,  and  in  every 
way  assist  the  companies  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  indemnity  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  no  matter  what  its 
enemies  may  say,  is  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  maintain- 
ing exorbitant  rates,  but  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  in  a  scientific  and 
economical  way  the  tax  which  is  imposed  upon  the  property-owners  by  the 
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ravages  of  the  "fire  fiend,"  and  in  carding  out  this  object  it  is  entitled  to 
the  respect  and  support  of  every  agent  on  the  Coast. 

J.  L.  FULLER. 


The  President— Mr.  Fuller  has  certainly  given  us  a  most  excellent 
paper  upon  a  live  topic  of  the  day,  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  inter- 
ested. I  am  sure  that  some  discussion  upon  it  can  be  profitably 
indulged  in. 

Mr.  Morrow — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  see  so  valuable  a  paper 
as  the  one  we  have  just  listened  to,  pass  without  some  remark.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  written  along  the  right  lines.  It  has  the  right 
sound  to  it.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of  insurance  business 
on  this  Coast  when  agents  needed  greater  strengthening  than  at  present. 
I  wish  this  paper  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  agent  on  the  Coast, 
for  I  think  it  would  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  Some  agents  are 
apt  to  get  frightened,  and  are  inclined  to  be  easily  discouraged,  and  a 
note  sounded  like  this  could  be  of  great  value.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  customary  to  print  a  document  of  that  kind  in  such  quantity  as  would 
be  required  to  send  to  agents  generally,  and  separately  from  the  entire 
proceedings,  but  I  wish  that  something  could  be  done  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Edwards — Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  what  the  paper  con- 
tained, until  I  started  to  read  it  a  few  moments  ago.  I  glanced  at  it 
while  some  of  the  members  were  reading  their  papers,  but  not  fully 
enough  to  comprehend  it.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  meat  in  it. 
It  contains  a  number  of  texts  from  which  the  road  man  can  preach  many 
a  sermon  to  the  local  agent,  and  if  our  road  men  will  get  it  and  read  it 
carefully  when  it  is  printed,  if  they  do  not  carry  the  substance  of  it  in 
their  minds  now,  they  can  do  much  good  as  they  go  around. 

We  talk  much  about  educating  the  public  and  the  people.  The 
special  agent  is  and  ought  to  be  an  educator.  He  should  educate  the 
local  agent,  and  the  local  agent  will  take  pains  to  educate  his  patrons,  if 
the  special  agent  will  but  give  him  the  proper  arguments.  Another 
thing  that  I  may  refer  to  which  is  not  quite  the  proper  thing.     Many  of 
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our  special  agents  on  the  road — and  particularly  some  new  man  starting 
out— are  disposed  to  criticise  the  other  fellow  too  much.  Any  criticism 
upon  the  other  fellow  reflects  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  com- 
panies. Uphold  each  other,  and  stick  to  the  texts  that  Mr.  Fuller  has 
given  you.  Instill  into  the  mind  of  the  local  agent  the  importance  to  him 
of  the  Board  organization,  and  the  local  agent  will  educate  his  patrons, 
and  the  entire  business  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

Mr.  H.  McD.  Spencer — May  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether  this  is  an 
Association  limited  entirely  to  Board  members  ? 

The  President — No.  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Spencer — Then  I  can  hardly  see  why  we  should  publish  this 
paper  separately  from  the  record,  when  it  is  a  paper  which  might  injure 
the  interests  of  some  of  our  members.  I  speak  merely  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  proposition.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  expense  con- 
nected with  it  should  be  paid  by,  and  if  published,  it  should 
emanate  from,  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
part  of  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  take  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  just  what  this  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  for,  though  I  was  there  when  it  was  started,  but 
the  young  men  who  have  come  in  since  have  developed  it  into  an 
Association  for  the  best  interests  of  insurance  generally.  It  is  neither  a 
Board  or  non-board  organization.  We  bore  people  once  in  awhile,  but 
as  to  papers  like  this,  when  the  majority,  or  a  large  percentage  of  the 
specials,  believe  that  good  rates  are  better  than  cut  rates  for  a  local 
agent,  why,  they  are  justified  'in  putting  such  a  paper  before  the  local 
agents.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  brand  it  as  either  a 
Board  or  non-board  production. 

Mr.  Edwards  —  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  this  Association  is  the  introduction  of  correct  principles  in  the  busi- 
ness.    It  certainly  is  within  the  province  of  this  Association,  therefore, 
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to  publish  papers  bearing  upon  this  subject,  if  we  desire.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary,  but  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  do  it  under  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  organization. 

Mr.  Morrow — Mr.  President,  I  did  not  put  the  matter  in  the  form  of 
a  motion.  I  meant  to  say,  if  I  did  not  so  express  it,  that  I  wished  it  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  local  agent.  However,  I  would  not  feel 
like  having  anything  done  that  would  disturb  the  harmony  which  pre- 
vails here. 

Mr.  Niles  —  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should  be 
afraid  of  distributing  so  valuable  a  paper  as  this,  if  we  so  desire.  I 
remember  seeing  an  old  Latin  motto  in  my  younger  days,  "Fiat  jus- 
titia,  mat  cczlum"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  I  believe,  "Do  right, 
though  the  heavens  fall." 

Mr.  Folger — As  Mr.  Morrow  says,  he  has  not  made  a  motion  but 
merely  a  suggestion.  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  of 
the  other  members,  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  this  Association  to  deal 
with  Board  matters  directly.  It  is  inexpedient.  I  quite  agree  that  we 
have  a  right  to  publish  anything  we  see  fit  to  publish,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  paper  does  not  require  publication  for  the  reasons 
which  usually  actuates  us.  The  special  agents  will  each  receive  a 
copy  of  this,  and  there  will  be  extra  copies  distributed  where  needed, 
through  the  special  agents,  to  local  agents. 

I  would  like  to  move,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
paper  has  been  delivered,  that  the  Association,  through  the  Secretary, 
extend  to  Mr.  Fuller  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  paper,  and 
express  its  sympathy  with  him  in  the  loss  he  has  suffered  through  the 
death  of  his  father. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  McD.  Spencer,  and,  upon 
being  put  by  the  Chair,  prevailed. 

The  President — Before  closing  the  morning  session,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Du  Val.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Du  Val,  which  I  will  read  as  explaining  the  matter : 
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San  Francisco,  February  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Louis  Weinmann,  President: 

Dear  Sir:— 

My  sincere  regrets  to  you,  and  apologies  to  the  Association,  in 
stating  that  my  paper  No.  14,  "Underwriting  as  an  Exact  Science,"  is  not 
in  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  which  has  required  much  more  extensive  reading  and  attention 
than  I  had  expected,  and  unusual  exigencies  in  this  department,  of  which 
you  are  aware,  have  required  almost  my  entire  time.  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  present  the  paper  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  am  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  that  were  I  in  your  position  I 
should  refuse  to  receive  almost  any  excuse  for  non-presentation  of  a  paper 
promised ;  in  fact,  I  believe  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure for  any  member  of  the  association  failing  in  preparation.  In  my  case, 
however,  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  fact,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  my  excuses  are  to  a  reasonable  extent  legitimate. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  DU  VAL. 

For  that  reason  the  papers  presented  this  afternoon  will  be,  first, 
that  of  Mr.  Calvert  Meade  on  the  ''Association  Wine  Problem"  and  then 
the  paper  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Heifner,  upon  "The  Advantages  of  a  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  both  to  the  Companies  and  the  Insured." 

I  also  desire  to  state  at  this  time  that  the  Knapsack  will  be  read 
promptly  at  three  o'clock,  in  order  that  our  work  may  be  completed 
and  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  the  evening  banquet. 

Mr.  Edwards — Mr.  President,  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Du  Val  will  get  up 
a  paper  of  considerable  value  and  interest  to  this  Association,  and  I,  for 
one,  should  like  to  see  it  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing. I  therefore  move  you  that  the  paper  be  considered  as  read  and 
handed  to  the  President,  and  that  it  appear  in  our  proceedings  when 
published. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morrow,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  telegram,  under  date  of 
Portland,  February  21,  1899,  from  W.  L.  Chalmers  and  R.  P.  Fabj, 
reading  as  follows  : 
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Portland,  Oregon,  February  21,  1899. 
Louis  Weinmann,  President  Fire  Underwriters'1  Association  : 

We  regret  our  inability  to  be  with  you.      Hope  meeting  is  a  howling 
success,  and  trust  your  hats  will  fit  to-morrow. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS, 
R.  P.  FABJ. 

We  will  now  take  an  adjournment  until  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Robin,  of  Colorado,  were 
introduced  as  visitors. 

The  President — Mr.  William  Maris  has  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Hoagland,  associated  with  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  for  member- 
ship in  our  Association.  If  his  application  is  to  be  acted  upon  at  this 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  rules. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexton,  the  rules 
were  suspended  and  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  Association  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Hoagland  to 
membership  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hoagland  was  thereupon  introduced  as  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President — As  the  first  paper  this  afternoon,  we  will  listen  to  the 
"  Association  Wine  Problem"  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade. 

Mr.  Meade — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 
Before  proceeding  to  read  the  problem  and  its  solution,  I  will  state  that 
upon  the  table  are  a  number  of  proof  copies,  and  those  members  who 
have  not  already  supplied  themselves,   will  kindly  do  so  in   order  that 
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they  may  follow  me.     I  herewith  present  my  views  as  to  the  equities  of 
the  case  in  the  solution  which  I  offer.      This  is  the  problem : 

ASSOCIATION  WINE    PROBLEM. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  held  February  16,  1898,  the  following  problem  was  submitted  for 
solution  and  apportionment  under  the  Kinne  Rule : 

Co.  A — insured  $3,000  on  wine,  vintage  of  1897.  In  case  of  loss  claim  on 
any  one  gallon  not  to  exceed  10  cts. 

Co.  B — insures  $4,000  on  40,000  gallons  of  wine.  In  case  of  loss  claim 
not  to  exceed  10  cts.  per  gallon. 

Co.  C — insures  $3,750  on  25,000  gallons  of  wine,  vintage  of  1896.  In 
case  of  loss  claim  not  to  exceed  15  cts.  per  gallon. 

Co.  D— $1,500  on  10,000  gallons  of  wine,  vintage  of  1896.  In  case  of  loss 
claim  not  to  exceed  15  cts.  per  gallon. 

No  permit  of  other'insurance  on  any  policy. 

There  were  98,200  gallons  of  wine  on  hand — 36,401  gallons  of  '96  vintage, 
and  61,799  of  '97  vintage.  69,057  gallons  were  saved  in  a  dam- 
aged condition,  of  which  22,317  were  '96  vintage,  and  46,740  '97 
vintage.  By  agreement  with  claimant,  the  damage  on  wine  saved 
was  fixed  at  11%  cts.  on  vintage  of  '96  and  6l/2  cts.  on  that  of  '97. 

*  How  much  is  the  insurance  loss  and  what  does  each  company  pay? 

Note — The  value  of  1896  wine  is  15  cts.  per  gallon,  and  1897  wine  is  10 
cts.  per  gallon. 

The   loss    on    1896  wine  is  total  on  14,084  gallons,  and  partial  en 
22,317  gallons. 

The  loss   on    1897  wine  is  total  on  15,059  gallons,  and  partial  on 
46,740  gallons. 

LOSS   TO   ASSURED. 


15,059 

gals. 

Vintage 

1897     @       IOC. 

per 

gallon 

$1,505-9° 

46,740 

i  i 

i( 

"     6^c. 

i  1 

<  < 

3,038.10 

$4,544.00 

14,084 

<( 

a 

1896    "    15c. 

tt 

<  < 

2,112.60 

22,317 

i  i 

(< 

.,        "     ii^c. 

i  i 

<  < 

2,566.45 

4,679-05 

98,200 

a 

$9,223.05 
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LOSS   TO    INSURANCE    COMPANIES   AS    PER    CONTRACT. 

i5,°59    gals.  Vintage  1897    @    10c.       per  gallon     $1,505.90 
46,740      "         "        "      "    ey2c.      "      "         3,038.10 

VINTAGE  OF   1896. 

'  36,401 :  35,000: :  14,084 :  i3,54i,935  +gals. ©,150=2031. 29  ] 
36,401 -.35,000 1:22,317:  21,458,065—    •'      "n1/4=2467.68  I 


4,544.00 


36,401 

35,000 


"  ioc     3500 


5-97  ^ 


i    1401.  $998-97  J 

1,401     gals.  Vintage  1896  @,    ioc.       per  gallon    $    140.10 

13,542        "           "          "  "    15c.          "        "            2,031.29 

21,458        "           "          "  "    n^c.      "        "           2,467.68       $4,639-07 

98,200        "  $9,183.07 


The  non-concurrent  policy  B  contributes  with  Co's  A,  C  and  D  up 
to  its  loss  limit  of  10  cts.  per  gallon. 

61,799 gals.  Vintage  1897.  Covered  by  Co's  A  &  B.  Loss  thereon  $4,544.00 

35,000    "  "       1896.  "        "     "B,C&D.       "  "        3,500.00 

1,401    "  "  "  "        "     "  B.  "  "  140.10 

Excess"  "  "  "         "     "  C  &  D.         "  "  998.97 

98,200    "  Loss  to  assured  under  contract  $9,183.07 

APPORTIONMENT  UNDER  KINNE  RULE. 


Loss  Limit  10  cts.  per  Gal. 

Loss  Limit 
15  c.  per  Gal. 

61,799  GALS. 
VINTAGE  1897. 

36,401  GALS.   AND  EXCESS    VINTAGE  1896. 

LOSS,  $4544. 

LOSS,  $3500. 

LOSS  $140.10 

LOSS     $998.97 

TOTAL  LOSS 
$9183.07 

INS. 

PAYS. 

INS. 

PAYS. 

INS. 

PAYS. 

INS. 

PAYS. 

INS. 

PAYS. 

Co.  A, 
"    B, 

"  c, 

$3000. 00 

2180.43 

$2631.44 
1912.56 

$1679.47 
29I7-33 
1166.94 

B1019.85 
I77L53 
708.62 

$140.10 

$140.10 

$  832.67 
333-o6 

$  713.55 
285.42 

$    3000 
4000 
3750 
I500 

$2631.44 
3072.51 
2485.08 
994.04 

$5180.43 

$4544.00 

$5763.74 

{3500.OO 

$140.10 

$140.10 

$1165.73 

$99897 

$12,250 

$9183.07 

SOLUTION    BY    GALLONS     AT    PRICES     FIXED    AND    DETERMINED    BY 
AGREEMENT  OF  ADJUSTERS  WITH  ASSURED. 

In  this  problem  there  is  no  limit  to  gallons  under  contract  of  Co.  A. 
Co.  B  is  the  non-concurrent  policy.     Other  insurance  is  waived.     As  Co. 


98  th#  wine:  problem. 

B  is  alone  interested  in  1,401  gallons,  Vintage  1896,  (Co.  C  and  D  limit 
under  contract  is  35,000  gallons.  Loss  and  damage  on  Vintage  1896  is 
36,401  gallons),  but  is  liable  with  Co.  A  on  vintage  1897  up  to  the  loss 
limit  of  10  cts.  per  gallon.     The  equation  is: 

As  98,200  :  61,799         :  :  40,000  :  25,172.709   Co.  B  contributes  with  Co.  A. 
61,799-25,172.709=36,626.291     "     A  "  "      "     B. 

61,799.000 

As  61,799  =  36,626.291  :  :  15,059  :    8,924.988!  c      A>  ,      vintage  1807 

As  61,799  =  36,626.291  :  :  46,740 :  27,701.303  i  ^°'      S  pr°P  n'  Vmtage  ™97' 
As  61,799:  25,172.709::  15,059:    6,134.012!    „    B, 
As  61,799  :  25,172.709  : :  46,740 :  19,038.697  J 

40,000  gals.   Co.   B's   contract   less  liability  with   Co.    A  25,172.709 
gals. =14, 827. 291  gals. 

14,827.291  gals.  Co.  B  has  remaining  after  contribution  with  Co.  A  less 
1,401.000      "       "     "  pays  for  alone,  leaves 

13,426.291      "       "     "  to  contribute  with  Co's.  C  and  D. 
35,000.000      "       "     C  and  D  are  liable  for  under  their  contract. 

48,426.291      " 

As  36,401 :  35,000:  :  14,084: 13,541.935 
As  36,401  '.35,000:  :  22,317  :  21,458.065 

As  48,426.291  :  35,000:  :  13,426.291 :  9,703.824 
As  48,426.291:  25,000::  13,541.935:  6,991.003 
As  48,426.291  :  25,000:  :  21,458.065:11,077.694 
As  48,426.291 :  10,000:  :  i3,54i-935:  2,796.401 
As  48,426.291  :  10,000 : :  21,458.065  :    4,431.078 

The  price  for  wine  destroyed  and  damaged  is  agreed  to  be  as  follows  : 
Upon    wine   totally   destroyed  vintage    1897    is    10c.      per    gallon, 
damaged  "  "      "      6y2c.    " 

"       totally  "  "         1896    "     15c. 

damaged  "  "      "    n^c.    " 

The   average    loss    price    per    gallon  vintage    1897    is   $4,544  7  61,799= 

.0735287+- 
The  average  loss  price  per  gallon  vintage  1896  for  excess    is   $998.97  :• 
35,ooo=.o28542. 

RESULT. 

Gallons.       Gallons. 
Co.  A,    8,924.988  Gal.  @  10    c.       $    892.50 

27,701.303  "      "    6y2c.         1,800.58 

2,693.08 
36,626.291         "     ••  .0735287  +  $2,693.08 
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B, 

6,134.012 
19,038.697 

1.401.000 

9,703.824 

25,172.709 

11,104.824 
36,277-533 

11     "    10    c. 

"      "     6/2c. 

"     4k    10    c. 
11     "    10    c. 

613.40 
1,237.52 

140.10 
970.38 

.0735287+ 
.10 

$1,850.92 
1,110.48     2961.40 

2,961.40 

Co.  C, 

6,991.003 
11,077.694 

18,068.697 
6,931.303 

M     'k    15    c. 

11        "      02  + 

1,048.65 
1,273.94 

19783 

.10 

1,806.87 

25,000.000 

2,520.42 

.028542 

713.55    2,520.42 

Co.  D 

2,796.401 
4,431.078 

7,227.479 
2,772  521 

"     "    15    c. 

"    "   ny2c. 

a       u      Q2+ 

Loss  to  Ins 
Uninsured 

419.46 
5C9-57 

79  14 

.10 

722.75 

10,000.000 

1,008.17 

mrance  Co 

1401  gals. 

.028542 

mpanies, 
@  .028542 

285.42    1,008.17 

98,200.000 

$9,183.07 
per  gal.,         39-98 

Loss  to  as 

sured, 

- 

$9,223.05 

All  reasoning,  in  the  following  apportionment,  is  based  upon  the 
amount  of  insurance  the  #140. 10  loss  will  require  under  the  rule  of  three, 
with  the  sum  of  the  losses  ($8,184.10) — being  the  sum  of  the  losses  inter- 
ested in  the  non-concurrent  policy  B.  In  the  other  losses  shown  herein, 
the  insurance  is  found  sufficient  to  pay  their  proportion  of  each  loss,  and 
the  equations  are  simple. 


Co.  A 

"  B 
"  C 
"    D 


Loss  Limit  ioc.  per  Gal. 


Loss  Limit 
15c.  per  Gal. 


61,799  GALS. 
VINTAGE   I&97 


Loss,  $4,544- 


$3000.00 
2061.85 


$5061.8; 


$2693.08 
1850.92 


$4544.00 


36,401  GALS.   AND    EXCESS  VINTAGE  1896 


LOSS,  $3500. 


$1566.72 

2917.33 
1166.94 


$5650.99 


$  970.38 
1806.87 
722.75 


$35oo.( 


LOSS,  $140.10 


$371-43 


$371.43 


$140.10 


$140.10 


LOSS,    $998.97 


$832.67 
333.06 


$n65.73 


$713.55 
285,42 


$998.97 


TOTAL  LOSS 

$9183.07 


$3000 
4000 
3750 
1500 


PAYS 


$2693.08 
2961.40 
2520.42 
1008.17 


$12,250  $9183.07 


IOO  THE    WINE    PROBLEM. 

An  apportionment  rule  does  not  work  a  solution  of  a  problem,  or 
settle  a  loss.  It  only  carries  out  the  equities  under  the  rule  of  three, 
between  companies,  upon  a  result  that  has  been  arrived  at,  or  it  fixes  the 
amount  of  insurance  and  the  loss  thereon,  which  each  company  shall 
equally  contribute,  one  with  the  other,  after  the  amount  of  the  loss  has 
been  fixed  and  determined  by  the  adjuster  with  the  assured. 

CALVERT  MEADE. 


Mr.  Meade — Upon  discussion  of  this  problem  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Association  this  year,  I  saw  that  there  were  all  the  factors  for  solution  by 
the  use  of  the  gallons,  taking  the  prices  fixed  by  the  adjusters  for  its  termi- 
nation. The  problem  is  solved  under  the  rule  of  three.  In  the  first  solution 
I  took  the  1,401  gallons  out  of  the  total  amount  of  98,200  gallons,  and  the 
product  of  the  equation  was  carried  throughout.  I  was  not  certain  as  to 
the  equities  and  I  submitted  the  problem  to  a  gentleman  in  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  as  a  mathematician,  and  asked  for  his  criticism. 
He  made  two  objections  to  my  solution.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  1,401 
gallons  were  of  1896  vintage  and  must  be  taken  from  same  vintage. 
This  I  granted  immediately.  The  second  one  I  studied  over  some  time. 
But,  as  every  court  in  the  land  holds  that  the  assured  shall  have  the 
greatest  indemnity  allowed  under  every  insurance  contract,  I  conceded  the 
second  point,  and  that  was,  instead  of  equating  1,401  gallons  between  the 
totally  destroyed  and  damaged  wine  ot  1896,  the  assured  was  allowed 
the  greatest  indemnity  thereunder,  in  that  the  1,401  gallons  was  deducted 
from  the  damaged  vintage  of  1896  in  its  contribution  with  Co's  C  and  D, 
though  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  equities  in  so  doing  and  may  return 
to  my  original  idea  of  equating  the  1,401  gallons,  before  publication.  I 
then  solved  the  problem  by  what  I  believe  is  good  mathematical  reason- 
ing, under  the  rule  of  three. 

(Interpolated  during  the  reading  of  the  solution.)  I  find  in  this 
problem  the  non-concurrent  policy  is  getting  off  in  my  judgment  better 
than  it  should.     A  company  that  will  write  a  non-concurrent  policy  ought 
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to  suffer,  though  in  this  case  I  find  the  rule  of  three  equalizes  the  loss 
between  them. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  any  rule  based  upon  the  loss  to  loss  principle 
and  in  the  Kinne  rule,  with  one  exception. 

I  show  in  the  following  apportionment  the  insurance  necessary  to 
contribute  for  the  $140.10  loss.  If  other  problems  are  submitted 
that  can  be  solved  mathematically  and  the  several  solutions  agree 
with  results  produced  by  the  loss  to  loss  apportionment  principle  under 
the  rule  I  have  formulated  for  non-concurrent  apportionments,  then  we 
can  be  sure  we  are  right. 

The  President — This  problem  was  submitted  to  us  at  our  last  annual 
meeting  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Sewell.  As  I  stated  in  my  address  yesterday,  we 
held  a  meeting,  and  it  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  that  time  ;  and  several 
solutions  have  been  since  made  and  handed  to  the  committee.  But  Mr. 
Meade  was  not  satisfied  with  the  workings  of  the  problem,  and  he  has 
spent  much  time  and  labor  upon  it,  as  you  can  readily  understand  by  the 
figures  he  has  submitted  to-day.  If  his  solution  is  not  correct,  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  some  member  of  the  Association  would 
show  the  defect  or  defects,  so  that  Mr.  Meade  could  again  go  over  the 
problem  and  see  whether  he  could  not  work  it  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all.  Mr.  Meade  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the 
careful  study  he  has  given  the  subject  and  the  time  he  has  spent  upon  it. 

Mr.  V.  C.  Driffield— Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  regard  this 
matter  somewhat  in  the  line  of  unfinished  business.  It  has  been  agitating 
the  Association  for  some  time,  and  I  think  has  done  more  to  attract 
interest  than  almost  any  problem  we  have  hitherto  had  before  us.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  lucidity  of  expression  in  Mr.  Meade's  solution  of 
the  proposition,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  have  been  able  to  follow 
him,  because  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  taken  up  quietly  and  worked 
out  by  each.  And,  as  this  matter  has  proved  of  considerable  interest,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  keep  on  harping  at  the  thing  until  we  come  to 
some   absolute  determination  of  it.    The  proposition  ought  to    be  sus- 
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ceptible  of  an  absolute  solution.  There  is  a  correct  result,  undoubtedly, 
whether  you  apply  the  Kinne  rule,  or  any  other  good  common  sense  rule. 
I  would  suggest  in  the  interest  of  many  members  who  have  not  hitherto 
been  with  us  at  our  quarterly  meetings,  that  we  make  this  matter  the 
subject  of  a  special  meeting,  or  a  special  subject  to  be  discussed  at  some 
subsequent  meeting,  when  each  of  the  members  here  can  render  his  own 
solution,  and  see  how  close  together  we  can  get.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  our  members  who  have  not  heard  this  problem  before,  and  I 
believe  we  should  allow  them  to  take  hold  of  it  and  send  us  in  their 
solutions. 

The  President— No  doubt  the  incoming  President  will  take  this  up 
at  either  a  special  or  regular  meeting. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  before  that  is  done,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Meade  one  or  two  questions.  I  appreciate  the  compliment  that  Mr. 
Meade  has  paid  me  by  inference,  that  the  Kinne  rule  is  the  most  perfect 
yet  devised.  If  it  is  perfect,  of  course  )tou  cannot  make  it  more  perfect. 
You  cannot  make  a  circle  more  round,  or  a  square  more  square.  What 
I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Meade  is  this  :  I  notice  in  the  apportionment  under 
the  Kinne  rule  that  the  sum  of  the  losses  amounts  to  exactly  the  same  as 
set  forth  above  where  it  says,  "Loss  to  insurance  companies,  as  per 
contract." 

Mr.  Meade — That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kinne — In  arriving  at  $4,639.07,  as  the  loss  on  vintage  of  1896,  I 
notice  that  you  have  1,401  gallons  at  10  cents  a  gallon.  That  is  all  right. 
But  I  further  notice  that  there  are  13,542  gallons  at  15  cents,  and  21,458 
gallons  at  11^  cents,  making  certain  amounts  which  make  up  the  total 
of  $4,639.07.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Meade  by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  contract  that  had  been  made 
between  Company  B  and  the  insured  that  the  loss  was  to  be  but  10  cents 
per  gallon— that  he  could  raise  it  in  apportioning  these  several  amounts 
to  15  in  one  case  and  11%  cents  in  the  other. 
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Mr.  Meade — I  have  not  raised  them  anywhere,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Kinne — You  have  apportioned  to  Company  B's  policy  on  certain 
values  here ;  you  have  apportioned  to  Company  B  on  the  1897  vintage  a 
certain  amount,  and  the  same  with  the  1896  vintage,  and  to  arrive  at 
14,639.07,  you  have  taken  certain  gallons  at  certain  prices.  The  figures 
are  there  and  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Meade — I  think,  Colonel,  if  you  will  look  at  the  contract,  you 
will  find  that  the  division  line  is  properly  drawn. 

Mr.  Kinne — I  shall  of  course  have  to  look  this  matter  over  further 
before  I  thoroughly  digest  your  ideas.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
here  able  to  discuss  this  matter  upon  a  few  moments  reflection, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meade  himself  states,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  verified  it,  that  he  has  given  several  months'  consideration  to 
this  matter  of  figures  and  the  data  that  he  has  presented  to  us  in  this 
concise  form.  But  I  want  to  say  this,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Kinne 
rule  is  plain  enough  to  apply  in  any  case,  but  on  this  basis:  that  you 
must  "first,  ascertain  the  non-concurrence  of  the  various  policies." 
That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kinne  rule. 

There  is  no  rule,  nor  can  one  be  made,  for  the  settlement  of  losses. 
Rules  are  made  to  apportion  losses,  when  adjusted,  between  the  various 
companies,  where  contracts  conflict  and  different  interests  are  involved. 
If  there  is  enough  insurance  to  go  around,  the  insured  must  be  paid.  If 
not,  he  must  lose.  But  bear  in  mind  that  though  the  companies  are 
liberal,  the  courts  are  more  so,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  preserve 
the  practical  equities  between  the  various  insurers.  As  the  author  of 
the  Kinne  rule,  I  believe  it  to  be  perfect.  I  believe  it  always  sustains  the 
practical  equities  between  the  insurance  companies,  and,  if  properly 
applied,  it  will  always  bring  out  a  certain  fixed  result.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule,  as  I  said  before,  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  you  must 
ascertain  the  non-concurrence  of  the  policies  before  you  can  apply  any 
rule.  It  is  not  at  all  a  rule  to  settle  losses.  That  is  the  business  of  the 
adjuster. 
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With  any  rule,  you  must  first  establish  a  foundation  that  will  be 
admitted  by  all  of  those  interested  in  the  loss.  Then  how  to  divide  it 
so  that  the  insured  will  get  his  money,  if  there  is  insurance  enough  to 
cover  it,  and  preserve  a  certain  fixed  principle  upon  any  and  all 
occasions,  is  what  is  intended  to  be  the  principle  of  any  rule.  As 
Brother  Sexton  well  knows,  and  many  others  here,  this  thing  has  been 
thrashed  over  in  years  gone  by,  in  principle,  and  I  know  that  I  taught 
myself  more  of  practical  insurance,  about  the  apportionment  of  losses 
and  how  to  get  at  the  equities  of  an  adjustment  between  the  companies, 
than  I  ever  thought  I  could  learn.  When  a  person  teaches  himself  a 
thing,  it  ought  to  be  so  burned  into  him  that  he  will  not  forget  certain 
fundamental  ideas.  In  the  controversy  that  arose  some  years  ago,  pre- 
vious to  1885,  when  the  Kinne  rule  was  adopted,  Brother  Sexton  said  that 
he  quite  agreed  with  me  that  he  did  not  think  he  would  ever  know  so 
much  as  he  did  after  that  controversy.  It  was  not  that  I  taught  him,  but 
he  taught  himself.  So  it  is  with  all  the  members  of  this  Association. 
These  problems  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  particularly  when  we 
have  as  many  present  as  we  have  at  our  annual  meetings.  The  younger 
ones,  who  are  growing  up  to  take  our  places,  should  give  every  thought 
possible  to  matters  of  this  kind.  I  propose  to  look  it  over  in  detail,  and, 
following  out  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Driffield,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
idea  for  us  all  to  consider  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  note  that  in  Mr.  Meade's  application  of 
my  rule,  he  causes  B  Co.,  which  wrote  the  broad  policy,  to  pay  more 
than  in  his  own  solution,  and  which  quite  agrees  with  the  statement  he 
made  that  the  non-concurrent  policy  should  suffer.  Even  whether  he  has 
applied  the  Kinne  rule  correctly  or  not,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  hits 
B  Co.  harder  than  his  solution  does. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  privilege  of  making  this  statement, 
but  I  thought  it  was  due  Mr.  Meade  first  and  myself  second  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Sexton  —  Like  other  members  of  the  Association,  I  at  one 
time  sharpened  my  pencil,  stuck  out  my  tongue  and  figured  out  this 
problem  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  but  I  found  myself  in  the  position  of 
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the  old  justice  of  the  peace  up  in  the  mountains  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
He  was  not  much  on  law,  but  when  he  was  right  he  was  right.  He 
would  say  to  the  attorneys  in  the  case,  "If  the  law  agrees  with  the 
decision  of  the  court,  then  the  law  is  correct ;  but  if  the  law  does  not 
agree  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  then  the  law  should  be  amended." 
I  have  not  had  the  time  to  look  over  this  solution  as  laid  down  by 
Brother  Meade.  I  can  see  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  work  done 
upon  it,  and  it  is  well  worth  studying  up.  Most  men  think  they  ought  to 
master  it  in  an  hour.  It  will  take  me  a  month  to  get  it,  not  through  my 
gray  hair,  but  through  my  polished  head.  And  when  I  get  through  with 
it,  if  it  agrees  with  my  solution  of  the  case  and  the  Kinne  rule,  I  shall 
say  it  is  correct;  if  it  does  not,  I  think  it  had  better  be  referred  to  the 
gentlemen  present  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Folger  —  Mr.  President,  it  is  really  impossible  to  discuss  this 
question  to-day,  even  if  there  were  time.  But  it  occurs  to  me,  after 
having  been  present  at  two  meetings  when  it  was  discussed,  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  solutions  is  simply  this:  If  I  understand  the 
Kinne  rule  correctly,  it  is  provided  that  in  a  non-concurrent  policy  cover- 
ing two  interests  in  one  sum,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  must  be 
divided  in  the  proportion  which  the  loss  on  each  interest  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  losses  on  the  two  interests;  and  in  his  first  apportionment 
under  the  Kinne  rule,  Mr.  Meade,  if  I  understand  his  figures,  has  so 
divided  the  insurance  under  the  non-concurrent  policy  of  company  B  that 
the  amount  to  be  insured  by  B  on  each  vintage  shall  be  divided  in  the 
proportion  which  the  loss  on  each  vintage  bears  to  the  loss  on  the  two 
vintages.  The  Association,  in  discussing  the  problem,  had  these  same 
figures  before  it,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  the  result  obtained  under 
this  method.  I  do  not  recall  who  brought  up  the  question  first,  but  it 
was  suggested,  that,  as  gallons  are  mentioned  in  all  of  these  policies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  which  seems  to  take  care  of  itself,  a  division 
might  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  wine.  And,  if  I 
understand  the  solution  in  the  latter  part  of  the  problem  correctly, 
Mr.   Meade  has   so  divided  the  insurance  that  the   number  of  gallons 
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insured  on  each  vintage  by  company  B  shall  be  based  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  gallons  thereof  destroyed  bears  to  all.  So 
the  Association  will  simply  have  to  decide  whether  the  Kinne  rule, 
based  upon  a  loss  in  dollars,  shall  be  followed,  or  a  modification  of  the 
rule  sufficient  to  pay  each  individual  loss. 

Mr.  Meade — Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  this  very  carefully  for  a 
long  time,  and,  as  Colonel  Kinne  has  said,  I  have  found  out  a  great 
deal  that  I  never  thought  was  in  the  problem.  The  Kinne  rule  is  abso- 
lutely true  in  every  apportionment  of  a  non-concurrent  loss,  except 
where  the  insurance  found  from  the  first  equation  is  not  adequate  to 
pay  its  proportion  of  each  individual  loss.  That  is  the  exception  I  take 
to  Colonel  Kinne's  rule. 

I  wish  to  say  to  those  who  think  of  formulating  an  apportionment 
rule  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  submitted  by  me,  that  the  sum  of  the 
losses  interested  in  the  non-concurrent  policy,  ($8, 184.10)  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual loss  interested  therein,  ($140.10)  so  is  the  insurance  of  the  non- 
concurrent  policy,  (|4,ooo)  to  the  first  trial  specific  insurance  ($68,474) 
that  shall  apply.  Now  if  $140.10  loss  produces  $68,474  insurance,  $71.- 
626  insurance  (the  difference)  on  the  same  basis  of  equation  requires 
$146,548  loss  to  produce  same  result.  The  proper  apportionment  of  the 
trial  specific  loss  $286,648  instead  of  $140.10,  as  in  the  Kinne  Rule,  will 
carry  this  problem  through,  in  my  judgment,  perfectly  correct,  but  as  I 
am  not  satisfied  to  base  my  judgment  upon  one  solution,  and  as  I  said 
before,  if  I  can  have  submitted  other  problems  that  can  be  worked 
mathematically,  so  as  to  prove  in  several  instances  the  stand  I  have 
taken  I  will  then  submit  a  rule  I  think  Colonel  Kinne  will  agree  with. 

The  President — Is  there  anyone  who  would  like  to  speak  further 
upon  the  problem?  If  not,  the  reading  of  the  other  solutions  of  the 
problem  will  be  omitted,  though  they  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings. 

We  will  now  have  a  picture  of  the  members  of  the  Association  taken. 

(A  group  photograph  of  the  members  was  then  taken.) 
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The  President — The  following  solutions,  which  were  presented  at 
various  quarterly  meetings  during  the  year,  are  now  published  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Meade's  paper,  and  which  go  to  show  the  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  application  of  a  rule,  where  there  are  so  many 
varying  limiting  conditions  as  to  values  and  quantities : 


ADAM  GILLILAND'S  SOLUTION. 

Loss  on  18)6  Wine.  Loss  on  1S97  .Wine. 

14,084  gals.  @,  15c  $2112.60  15,059  gals.  @,  ioc  $1505.90 

22,317     "      "  iiy2c  2566.45  46,740    "      "  6V2c   3038.10 

36,401  gals.  4679-05  61, 799  gals.  $4544.00 

Less  1V2C  on  1,401  gals.  21.00 


$4658.05    Total  Insurance  loss  $9202.05 

There  b3ing  only  35,000  gallons  insured  at  over  ioc  per  gal.,  the  assured  loses 
ilAc  on  1401  gallons. 

Apportionment  of  B's  Policy. 

Policy  of  B,  covering  $4000  on  40,000  gals  of  wine,  limit  ioc  per  gal.,  is  a  general 
policy  covering  both  vintages,  and  to  be  apportioned  as  specific  on  each  under 
Kinne  rule,  must  contribute  on  each  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  respective  losses 
thereon.  The  items  or  subjects  under  its  protection  and  respective  losses  thereon 
are  as  follows : 

40,000  gals.  1896  wine,  limit  ioc  per  gal.,    -    Loss  $3640.10 
40,000     "     1897      "         '*  "         "        -    Loss    3127.06* 


Total,    $6767.16 

*  This  is  the  highest  loss  that  can  be  figured— 15,059  gals.  @,  ioc  and  24,941  %  6l/2 
This  gives  B's  contribution  as  follows : 

$3640-10  of  $4000=12151.60  on  21,516  gals.  1896  wine 
$6767.16 

^5^7^)6 of  $4000=11848. 40  on  18,484  gals.  1897  wine 
$6767.16 

Apportionment  of  A  and  B  on  1857  Wine. 

The  insurance  on  1897  wine  now  stands : 

A  insuring  $3000  on  wine,  limit  ioc  per  gal. 

B         "  1848.40  on  18,484  gals.,  limit  ioc  per  gal. 

To  equalize  these  policies  and  put  them  upon  a  common  basis,  I  apply  the  fol- 
lowing rule,  which  will  be  followed  throughout  the  adjustment,  viz:    The  amount 
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each  policy  contributes,  is  the  highest  amount  it  could  be  called  upon  to   pay 
if  it  was  sole  insurer.    Deferring  argument,  we  apply  it  as  follows  : 

A  would  be  liable  for  face  of  policy—       $3000  00 
B  would  be  liable  for  15,059  gals.  @,  10c— $1505.90 

3425     "      "  6Y2—    222.62— $1728.52 


18,484 
These  are  the  amounts  contributing  proportionately  to  pay  $4544  losson^  wine. 
Apportionment  of  B,  C  and  D  on  1896  Wine. 

The  insurance  on  1896  wine  stands : 

B  insuring  $2151.60  on  21,516  gals.,  limit  10c  per  gal. 
C        "  3750.00  "   25,000    "  "     15c    "      " 

D        "  1500.00  "   10,000    "  "      15c    "      " 

Policies  C  and  D  are  treated  as  general  policies  and  are  made  specific  to  apply 
on  each  item,  i.  e.  at  10c  and  at  excess,  by  contributing  in  proportion  to  the  respect- 
ive losses  thereon. 

The  items  C  and  D  insure,  with  loss  thereon  and  contribution,  are  as  follows : 

C  is  liable  for  25,000  gals.  @.    10c  $2500.00 

Fx^ps^i  l^°8^    "      @-     5C      704.20/ 
excess  (  logi6    ti      @  1%Q      i63  74  s 

$3367.91  total  liability. 

Loss  on  1st  item  $2500.    Loss  on  2d  item  $867.94.    Policy  (i.  e.  the  portion  of  same, 
liable, viz:  $3367.91)  apportioned  accordingly — $2500  on  1st  item,  $867.94  on  2d. 
D  is  liable  for  10,000  gals.  @,  10c  $1000 
Excess  10,000     "     @,   5c      500 

$1500  total  liability. 

Loss  on  1st  item  $1000,  on  2d  item  $500.  apportioned  accordingly. 


APPORTIONMENT. 


1896 

Wine. 

1897  Wine. 

Loss  @.  ioc  $3640.10. 

Loss  on  excess  $1017.95. 

Loss  $4544. 

Insures.    Pays. 

Insures. 

Pays. 

Ins. 

Pays.    Totals  Paid. 

A 

$3000.00 

$2882.93             $2882.93 

B  $2151.60    $1385.82 

1728.52 

1661.07               3046.89 

C    2500.00      1610.20 

$  867.94 

$  645.87 

2256.07 

D     1000  00        614.08 

500  00 

372.08 

ioi6.i6 

$5651.60  $3640.10 


$136791   $101795 


$4728.52       $4544-00 


9202.05 


Portion  of  C's  policy  not  involved,  $382.06 
"         "  B's       "         "  "  nq88 


The  principle  embodied  in  the  rule  to  apportion  policies  of  this  class  according 
to  amount  of  "  liability  "  instead  of  "  amount  insured,"  is  that  when  a  loss  occurs, 
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the  number  of  gallons  involved,  multipled  by  loss  per  gal.  (neither  to  exceed  limit) 
determines  the  amount  of  insurance  affected.  Thus  a  company  insuring  $4000  on 
40,000  gals.  @.  ioc  will  only  pay  $2000  if  40.000  gals.  @>  5c,  or  20,000  gals,  at  20c  are 
destroyed.    The  policy  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  read  $2000.    It  is  as  if  the 

policy  contained  40,000  items  reading  as  follows :  1  gal.  wine  © (not  to  exceed 

ioc).    Amount (determined  by  value  when  destroyed.)    We  then  take  as  many 

of  these  separate  items  as  are  involved  and  ignore  the  remaining  as  not  involved 
To  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  apportioning  according  to  amount  of  policy: 

A  insures  10  gals.  @,  10c,  $1.00 
B  "  10  '•  20c,  2.00 
C        "        10        "        30c,    3.00 

Total  ins.,  $6.00 
Loss  30  gals.  @  5c,  $1.50. 

According  to  the  ordinary  apportionment  A  pays  1-6  or  25c,  B  50c,  C  75c.  This 
makes  C  pay  25c  more  than  if  he  had  no  one  to  share  the  loss  with  him,  as  when 
alone  he  would  only  pay  10  gals.  @  5c— 50c. 
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This  is  a  problem  of  apportionment  and  contribution. 

Apportionment  sets  apart  the  proper  sums  from  a  general  policy  to  the  items 
that  are  covered  by  specific  insurance. 

Contribution  gives  pro  rata  from  the  sums  specific  on,  and  the  sums  set  apart  to 
such  items ;  to  pay  the  losses  thereon. 

Co.  A  Policy  covers  specific  on  wine  of  1897,  limit  iocts. 

Co.  B  Policy  covers  general  on  40,000  gallons  of  wine,  limit  10  cts. 

Co.  C  Policy  covers  specific  on  35,000  gallons  of  wine  1896,  limit  15  cts. 

Co.  D  Policy  covers  specific  on  10.000  gallons  of  wine,  1896,  limit  15  cts. 

Loss  on  wine  of  1896  on  36,401  gallons  $4,679  05. 

Loss  on  wine  of  1897  on  61,799  gallons  $4,544.00. 

The  general  policy  B  $4,000  on  40,000  gallons  of  wine  of  1896  and  or  1897  appor- 
tioned under  the  loss  to  loss  Kinne  rule  in  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  gallons 
on  which  there  is  a  loss  in  each  vintage;  bears  to  the  total,  gives  to  1896,  14,827 
gallons  with  a  loss  limit  of  10  cts.  per  gallon  $1,482.70;  and  to  1897,  25,173  gallons 
with  a  loss  limit  of  10  cts.  per  gallon  $2,527.30. 

This  apportionment  disposes  of  the  general  policy  B  so  far  as  the  description  of 
property,  vintage  of  1896  and  of  1897  is  concerned. 

In  the  non-concurrency  as  to  loss  limit  on  wine  of  1896. 

Co.  B  covers  $1,482.70  on  14,827  gallons  at  10  cts.  loss  limit. 

Co.  C  covers  $3,75°  on  35,000  gallons  at  15  cts.  loss  limit. 

Co.  D  covers  $1,500  on  io,coo  gallons  at  15  cts.  loss  limit. 

The  loss  on  this  wine  is  $4,679.05;  the  loss  at  10  cts.  per  gallon,  the  limit  of  B 
policy,  is  $3,640.10;  leaving  $1,038.95  non-concurrent  to  be  apportioned  under  Kinne 
rule  to,  and  paid  by  contribution  from  $845  of  C  and  8338  of  D  policies. 
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Co's.  B,  C  and  D  with  $5,549.70  insurance  on  59,827  gallons  of  wine  contribute  pro 
rata  to  pay  loss  of  $3,640. 10 on  36,401  gallons  of  wine  at  10  cts.  per  gallon. 

In  the  non-concurrency  as  to  the  loss  limit,  on  gallons,  on  wine  of  1897. 

The  loss  is  $4,544  on  61,799  gallons ;  loss  per  gallon  7.35. 

Co.  A  covers  $3,000  unlimited  as  to  quantity. 

Co.  B  covers  $2,517.30  on  25,173  gallons. 

The  loss  on  25,173  gallons  covered  by  A  and  by  B  policies  is  $1,851. 

The  loss  on  36,626  gallons  covered  by  A  policy  solo  is  $2,693. 

Co.  A  covers  general  on  25,173  gallons  and  on  36,626  gallons. 

Co.  B  covers  specific  on  25,173  gallons. 

Co.  A  policy,  $3,000  pays  loss  on  the  non-concurrent  item  of  $2,693  on  36,626 
gallons,  and  with  the  balance  $307  contributes  with  B  $2,517.30  to  pay  loss  of  $1,851 
on  the  specific  item  of  25.173  gallons  covered  by  B  policy. 

Final  apportionment  and  contribution. 


Loss  on  1896  Wine  $4,679 

At  10  cts.  per  gal.  Excess  of  10  cts. 

$3,640.10  $1,038.95 


Co's.  Amts.       Ins.  Pays.  Tns. 

A     $3,000   $....  $....  $... 

B        4,000      1,482  70  972  60  .... 

C        3.750      2.905  00  1,905  35  845 

I)        1,500      1,162  00  762  15  338 


736  40 
302  55 


Loss  on  1897  Wine  $4,544. 


On  25.173  gals. 
$1,851. 

Ins.  Pavs. 

$    307  00    $    201  25 
2,517  30      1,649  75 


On  excess  of  25.173 


Ins.      Pays. 
?2,693    $2,693 


Total 
Paid. 
$2,894  25 
2,622  35 
2.647  45 
1 ,059  00 


$12,250    $5.549  70     $3,640  10 


$1183    $1,038  95    $2,824  30    $1,85100    $2,693    $2  693    $9,223  05 
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Loss  36,401  gal.    wine,  1895,  14,084,  total  22,317,  damaged  nj^c  per  gal. 

"    61,799     "         "        1897,  i5>059>     "      46,740,  "  6>£c.      "     " 

A  covers  $3,000.  1897  wine,  limit  10c.  per  gal. 
B      "       $4,000.  wine,  40,000  gal.,  limit  toc.  per  gal. 
C       "       $3-75o.  1896  wine,  25,000  gal.  limit,  15c.  per  gal. 
D      "       $1,500.  1896    "      10,000     "        "        15c.    "      " 

C  &  D  cover  35,000  gal.,  limit  15c,  and  must  pay  an  excess  of  5c.  over 
amount  covered  by  B,  C  &  D  at  10c,  but  as  this  amount  is  1,401  gals,  short 
of  number  of  gals,  damaged,  that  amount  of  1896  wine  at  ij£c.  is  not  cov- 
ered by  insurance,  C  &  D  paying  excess  5c.  on  14,084  gals,  and  ij£c.  on 
20,916  gals.,  or  $1,017.94. 


EXCESS  96  WINE. 

WINE    1896,    %  IOC. 

WINE    1897 

TOTAL 

Ins. 

Pays 

$  727  IO 
290  85 

21    OO 

Ins . 

Pays 

$1,101  01 
1,813  66 

725  43 

Ins. 

Pays 

$2,611  05 
i,932  95 

Pays 

A 
B 

C                       $819  50 
D                        327  80 
Assured 

$1,779  I0 
2,930  50 
1,172  20 

$3,000  OO 
2,220  90 

$2,611  05 
3-033  96 
2,540  76 
1,016  28 

21    OO 

$1,038   9^ 

$3,640  IO 

$4,544  OO 

$9,223  05 
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LOSS  AS  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID. 

Statement  of  Particulars  of  Loss,  Vintage  of  1896. 
Capacity  of  1896  vats.  36,401  gals. 

Covered  by  C,  Co.1  s policy  25,000  gals. 
Covered  by  D,  Co. 's  policy  10,000    "  35,000     " 

Amt.  of  gals.  1896  wine  covered  by  blanket  policy  1,401     " 

Loss  on  1896  Wine  Covered  by  Specific  Insurance. 

35,000  gals.  1896  wine®  15c  $5250.00 

Less  21,458  gals,  (in  ratio)  saved  to  specific  ins.  @  3V2  751.00 


Loss  on  1896  wine  specifically  insured 

1401  gals.  1896  wine  covered  by  blanket  policy  @,  10c  $140.01 

Less  859  gals,  saved  (in  ratio)  @,  3%  30x6 


Loss  on  1896  wine  covered  by  blanket  policy  $109.95 

Vintage  of  1S97. 
Capacity  of  1S97  vats  61,799  gals. 

Covered  by  A,  Co. 's  specific  30.000     " 

Leaving  1897  wine  covered  by  blanket  policy  31,798     " 

30,000  gals.  1897  wine  at  10c  covered  by  A  $3000.00 
Less  22,690  gals.  1897  wine  saved  (in  ratio)  @  3%  794- 15 

Loss  on  specific  insurance  on  1897  wine  $2205.85 

31,799  gals.  1897  wine  covered  by  blanket  policy  at  10c         $3179.90 
Less  24,050  gals.  1897  wine  saved  (in  ratio)  3%  841.70 


Loss  on  1897  wine  covered  by  blanket  policy  $2338.20 

Covered  by  Blanket  Insurance. 
Loss  on  1896  wine  not  covered  by  specific  policies 
Loss  on  1897  wine  not  covered  by  specific  policies 

Covered  specifically  by  blanket  policy 

Amount  of  B,  Co.'s  blanket  policy 

Amount  covering  on  1896  wine  $  140.10 

Amount  covering  on  1897  wine    3179.90  3320.00 


Leaving  to  be  applied  on  all  wine  $  680. <  o 

For  the  distribution  of  this  surplus  insurance  under  the  B,  Co.'s  blanket  policy, 
see  apportionment  sheet  where  it  was  distributed  in  ratio  of  specific  loss  to  total 
loss,  and  as  the  policy  of  B,  Co.  is  in  reality  a  specific  policy  as  to  the  surplus  of 
wine  not  covered  by  specific  insurance,  and  it  participates  in  the  surplus  insurance 
which  occurs  under  its  own  policy. 

See  apportionment  sheet. 
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Vintage  of  1896  as  a 
whole  under  specific  in- 
surance.   Limit  15c. 
per  gal. 
Loss  $4,499- 

C,  Co.,   $3,750.00  $3,021.22 

D.  Co.,     1,500.00     1,208.48 
A,  Co., 


Vintage  of  1897  as  a 
whole  under  specific 
insurance.    Limit 

of  ioc.  per  gal. 

Loss  $2,205.85. 


Vintage  of  1896  and 
1897,  blanket  on 
wines.    Limit  ioc. 
per  gal. 
Loss  $2,448.15. 


B,  Co.,       334-25 


$3,000.00 
269.30         163.85 


',091.62 
114.23 


B    181.90  1 
3,320.00  f  2,4 


Ins. 

$3,750-00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 


Pays. 

13,021.22 

1,208.48 
2,091.62 


.15     4,000.00       2,831.68 


$5,584  25    $4,409.00    $3,163.85     $2,205.85      $3,501.9°  $2,448.15   $12,250.00    $9,153.00 


EXPLANATION  OF  APPORTIONMENT. 


Insurance  specific  on  10,000  gallons  of  wine  @.  15c. 
Proportion  of  the  $680,  excess  insurance  under  blanket  policy- 
apportioned  to  cover  1896  wine,  covered  by  D  policy. 

Total  amn't  of  ins.  on  10,000  gals,  of  wine  covered  by  D  and  B  policy 


Specific  ins.  on  25,000  gals,  of  wine  under  C  policy  @  15c 
Proportion  of  the  $680  of  excess  ins.  under  B  policy,  apportioned 
to  cover  1896  wine  covered  by  C  policy 

Total  am't  of  ins.  on  25,000  gals,  wine  covered  by  C  and  B  policy 


Excess  of  B  policy  covering  1896  wine  apportioned  to  D  policy 
Excess  of  B  policy  covered  1896  wine  apportioned  to  C  policy 

Amount  of  B  policy  covering  on  1896  wine  specifically  insured 
by  C  and  D  policies  as  per  apportionment 

$334-25  being  that  portion  of  the  $680  apportioned  to  1896,  specifically 
covered  wine,  in  ratio  of  "loss  to  loss." 


F  1,500.00 


95  50 


i>i,595-5o 
53,75o.oo 

238.74 


$39S8.74 

95-50 

238.74 


$334-24 


TABULATION  OP  RESULTS. 


SOLUTIONS    UNDER    KINNE 

RULE. 

Meade's 
Revision 

Kinne 

Rule. 

Loss  as 
Adjusted 

INS. 

Gilliland. 

Sexton. 

Spencer. 

Meade. 

and  Paid 

Co.  A 

$3000 

$2882  93 

$2894  25 

$2611  05 

$2631  44 

$2693  08 

£2091  62 

"    B 

4000 

3046  89 

2622  35 

3033  96 

3072  51 

2961  40 

2831  68 

"    0 

3750 

2256  07 

2647  45 

2540  76 

2485  08 

2520  42 

3021  22 

"  D 

1500 

1016  16 

1059  00 

1016  28 

994  04 

1008  17 

1208  48 

$12,250 

$9202  05 

19223  05 

$9202  05 

89183  07 

$9183  07 

£9153  CO 
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The  President — I  have  a  letter  from  C.  G.  Heifner.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Heifner  cannot  be  present  at  either  to-day's  meeting 
or  the  banquet  to-night.  Mr.  Folger  has  kindly  consented  to  read  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Heifner,  which  is  the  last  paper  but  one  upon  the  program. 
The  title  of  the  paper  is  not  as  it  appears  upon  the  program,  having 
been  modified  to  "The  Good  Results  of  State  Insurance  Supervis- 
ion." 


THE  GOOD  RESULTS  OF   STATE   INSURANCE  SUPERVISION 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 

The  historian  some  day  will  designate  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  the  "Age  of  Commercialism."  No  other  equal  period  in 
the  world's  history  has  witnessed  such  marvels  in  invention  and  discovery. 
In  adapting  these  inventions  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  human  race 
there  have  been  stimulated  the  keenest  rivalries  in  every  form  and  charac- 
ter of  business  enterprise.  So  intense  has  been  this  competition  that  the 
brightest  minds  of  the  times  have  astounded  the  world  with  plans  and  ways 
and  means  for  reaping  the  material  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
these  various  inventions.  Individuals  have  united  their  means  and  efforts 
for  their  mutual  advantage  in  so  many  undertakings  that  every  line  of  busi- 
ness is,  to-day,  practically  in  the  hands  of  firms,  partnerships,  associations 
and  corporations.  So  marked  is  this  phase  of  our  industrial  life  that  if  we 
did  not  call  this  an  "Age  of  Commercialism"  we  would  call  it  the  "Age  of 
Corporations."  As  in  almost  every  other  avenue  of  enterprise,  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  magnitude,  power  and  number  of  its  corpo- 
rate undertakings. 

Now,  since  corporations  are  only  fictitious  persons,  they  compete  with 
each  other,  as  individuals  do,  in  securing  business  and. in  developing  the 
resources  of  this  country.  Had  they  continued  in  legitimate  and  natural 
competition,  no  particular  objection  would  have  been  made  against  them. 
But  when  corporations,  any  one  of  which  represented  millions  of  capital, 
combined  for  the  controlling  of  the  various  lines  of  business,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  gigantic  trusts,  syndicates  and  monopolies,  the  masses  of 
the  people  sought,  through  their  Legislatures  and  through  Congress,  to 
limit  the  powers  of  such  aggregations  of  wealth;  subjecting  them,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  supervision  and  scrutiny  of  officials  elected  or  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  limiting  the  rates  or  charges  exacted  from  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  admitted  that  efforts  along  this  line  have  often  been  unreason- 
able and  in  some  instances  quite  onerous,  but  the  corporations  have  gener- 
ally been  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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GENERAL   INTEREST  IN  INSURANCE. 

It  must  also  be  conceded,  that  of  the  many  kinds  of  corporations  sought 
to  be  controlled  by  legislation,  none  has  been  so  completely  hedged  about 
with  statutory  requirements  and  limitations  as  the  kind  engaged  in  the 
business  of  insurance  in  its  various  forms.  Just  why  this  is  so,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  I  apprehend  no  one  will  deny 
that  insurance,  in  its  varied  aspects,  appeals,  with  almost  irresistible  force, 
to  the  human  mind.  It  touches  the  instincts  of  cupidity  and  avarice  as 
well  as  the  noblest  impulses  of  frugality,  generosity  and  philanthropy. 
Usually  men  insure  their  lives  for  the  protection  of  their  families  and  their 
estates  after  death,  while  they  insure  their  property  for  their  own  protec- 
tion or  benefit  while  living.  All  other  kinds  of  insurance  are  simply  off- 
shoots from  these  two  central  ideas.  I  believe  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  protected  in  one  way  or  another,  by  some  kind  of 
insurance.  In  this  fact  may  be  found  the  reason  for  the  statutory  control 
of  insurance  companies.  Having  come  into  close  contract  with  it,  the  peo- 
ple feel  that  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  business  of  insurance. 

INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS. 

My  own  natural  pride  in  the  incomparable  guild  to  which  I  temporarily 
belong,  might  be  sufficient  excuse  for  me  to  speak  without  criticism  of  the 
many  kinds  of  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  insurance  com- 
panies; and  especially  ought  I  to  speak  eulogistically  of  the  men  whom 
a  confiding  people  have  elevated  to  the  responsible  positions  of  administer- 
ing these  various  State  laws.  Some  lingering  love,  however,  for  that  vir- 
tue possessed  pre-eminently  by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  admonishes  me 
to  hesitate.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  insurance  commissioners  is, 
that  they  are  human.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  legislators  who 
enacted  the  laws  governing  the  insurance  companies  is,  that  they  are 
human,  and  the  very  best  that  can  be  said  of  officers  and  managers  of 
insurance  companies,  is  that  they,  too,  are  human.  To  err  is  human, 
gentlemen ;  let  usall  be  charitable. 

The  title  of  this  very  brief  paper,  which  was  assigned  me  by  your 
Honorable  Chairman,  seems  to  involve  an  admission  that  good  has  resulted, 
both  to  the  insured  and  the  insurers,  through  the  supervision  of  insurance 
companies,  by  State  officials.  I  do  not  believe  this  proposition  will  be 
seriously  disputed.  I  have  already  intimated  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
effort  to  compel  insurance  companies  to  confine  their  business  within  statu- 
tory limitations  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  combinations  had  been  fre- 
quently attempted,  and  sometimes  effected,  by  such  companies  for  the 
controlling  of  rates  to  be  charged  for  insurance.  Corporations  will  do 
things  that  individuals  generally  would  not  attempt.  Men  of  the  highest 
personal  character  often  own  stock  in  sufficient  quantities  to  control 
corporations,  who  would  scorn   to  do  a  dishonorable  act  personally,  yet 
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permit  the  corporations,  or  their  officers,  to  employ  the  most  questionable 
methods  for  the  advancement  of  their  corporate  affairs.  It  is  this  lack  of 
personal  responsibility  that  enables  so  many  of  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
bribery  and  corruption  of  Congress,  legislatures  and  city  councils.  That 
individual  members  of  our  law-making  bodies  are  only  too  willing  to  accept 
favors  and  money  for  their  votes  and  influence  in  support  of  unjust  and 
iniquitous  legislation  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  argument.  I  would 
not  trespass  on  your  patience  by  attempting  to  furnish  instances  of  venal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  both  corporations  and  law-makers.  Both  have  been 
equally  culpable. 

UNDER   THE   CONTROL   OF   COMMISSIONERS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that  the  insurance 
companies  of  to-day  are  absolutely  under  the  control  of  insurance  commis- 
sioners or  superintendents.  And  I  believe  that  the  insurance  companies 
are  making  a  more  earnest,  a  more  commendable  effort  to-day  honestly  to 
comply  with  the  various  State  laws,  onerous  though  they  be  in  many 
instances,  than  they  have  ever  done  in  the  past.  Though  the  companies 
have  always  known  it,  they  seem  to  have  acted  at  times  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  that  the  insured,  in  the  final  analysis,  must  pay  all  fees,  taxes 
and  expenses  to  which  companies  are  subjected  by  unjust  legislation. 
The  companies  have  a  right  to,  and  should,  use  every  legitimate  effort  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  legislation  the  final  effect  of  which  wrould  be 
injurious  both  to  the  insured  and  the  insurers.  If  a  bad  law  is  enacted, 
the  quickest  way,  as  Lincoln  said,  to  get  it  repealed,  is  to  enforce  it.  An 
educated  public  sentiment,  with  the  courts  as  a  last  resort,  are  the  best 
weapons  against  vicious  legislation.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  have  observed 
a  strong  leaning  toward  this  method  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  insurance 
officers  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  view  of  the  large  powers,  both  discretionary  and  mandatory,  with 
which  insurance  commissioners  are  clothed  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  much  commendation  for  their  honesty 
of  purpose  in  the  discharge  of  responsibilities  requiring  both  judicial  and 
executive  ability.  If  insurance  companies  have  been  compelled  to  open 
their  books  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  once  every  year,  and  if,  because 
of  this,  they  have  endeavored  to  reduce  unnecessary  expenses  to  a 
minimum,  and  to  exhibit  an  evidence  of  business  ability,  so  also,  because 
of  the  general  publicity  given  to  their  acts,  have  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners been  placed  upon  their  good  behavior  and  compelled  to  furnish  a 
record  of  disinterested  effort  for  the  honest  administration  of  the  laws 
which  they  are  charged  to  enforce.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  hastening 
a  better  understanding  between  insurance  officers  and  insurance  officials, 
and  is  resulting  in  a  juster  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  insuring  public  of 
the  companies  in  which   they  have  insured  their  lives  and  their  property. 
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When  one  considers  that  insurance  is  a  business  requiring  technical 
knowledge,  and  further  when  it  is  remembered  that  State  insurance 
officials  are  required  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  laws  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  insurance,  and  still  further  when  one  takes  into  consideration  their  brief 
tenure  of  office,  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  insurance  commissioners  have 
generally  made  as  commendable  a  record  as  they  have.  That  some  of  them 
have  made  mistakes;  that  some  of  them  have  used  their  positions  to 
subserve  unworthy  ends,  only  proves  that,  like  many  of  the  officers  of 
insurance  companies,  they  are  human  and  liable  to  err. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  insurance  laws  of  the 
various  States,  which  are  confessedly  burdensome  and  unnecessary  in 
many  particulars,  and  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  inexperience  and 
incapacity  of  the  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  statutes, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  objections  to  men  and  measures,  the 
insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  are  amply  able  to  pay  every 
claim  for  which  they  are  apt  to  become  liable,  and  they  are  a  monument  to 
the  financial  genius  and  ability  of  American  business  men.  This  splendid 
condition  of  affairs,  while  not  altogether,  is  yet  in  a  large  measure,  due  to 
the  fact  that  insurance  companies  are  subject  to  inspection  at  all  times  by 
State  insurance  officials,  thereby  stimulating  economy  and  efficiency  in 
management ;  while  credit  must  also  be  accorded  the  insurance  officials  for 
their  zeal,  energy  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

So  much  for  the  good  that  has  been  done.  Now,  before  closing  this 
hastily  written  paper,  permit  me  to  advert  briefly  to  two  sins,  one  of 
commission  and  one  of  omission,  that  should  receive  the  earnest  attention 
of  all  persons  connected  in  any  way  with  insurance  affairs. 

TWO  SINS. 

The  sin  of  commission,  which  I  condemn  wholly,  is  the  tendency  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union  unjustly  and  exorbitantly  to  tax  insurance 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  support  the  State,  thus 
imposing  unreasonable  tolls  in  the  form  of  annual  fees  and  taxes  on  pre- 
miums. This  is  a  method  of  indirect  taxation  collected  from  that  portion 
of  the  people  whose  lives  and  property  are  insured.  The  careless  and 
thoughtless  property  owner;  the  worse  than  useless  speculator  in  unim- 
proved lots  or  acreage  entirely  escapes  from  furnishing  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  government  revenue,  as  well  as  being  a  hindrance  to  progress 
and  internal  development.  The  industrious  and  thoughtful  citizen  whose 
efforts  are  given  to  the  protection  of  his  family,  and  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  making  improvements,  and  the  result  of  whose  labors  adds 
something  to  the  sum  total  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  is  made  to  pay  this 
unequal  additional  tax  because  he  has  created  something,  while  the 
speculator  in  unimproved  land  goes  free.  This  method  of  raising  revenue 
is  as  unfair,  as  unjust  and  as  iniquitous  as  is  the  present  governmental 
system  of  taxation,   very  properly  called  by  its  beneficiaries  a  protective 
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tariff.  In  both  cases  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  the  burden  falls 
heaviest,  apparently  believes  himself  free.  He  seems  to  enjoy  being- 
robbed,  provided  only  it  be  done  while  his  back  is  turned.  It  is  thus  that 
exorbitant  fees  and  taxes,  as  well  as  protective  tariffs,  become  popular 
among  a  certain  class  of  our  people.  The  duty  of  collecting  taxes  from  the 
people  and  then  turning  them  over  to  the  government  to  pay  its  running 
expenses,  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  for  which  insurance  companies 
were  organized.  Enough  only  should  be  collected  from  the  companies  to 
pay  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  various  insurance  departments; 
for  more  than  that  is  unequal  taxation. 

The  sin  of  omission  may  be  found  in  the  failure,  except  in  a  very  few 
States,  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  a 
fire  marshal  whose  duty  should  be  to  prosecute  persons  guilty  of  arson  or 
incendiarism,  and  also  to  see  to  it  that  buildings  are  properly  constructed 
and  kept  free  from  anything  that  might  be  the  source  of  a  fire.  People 
are  often,  unconsciously,  extremly  neglectful  in  this  regard,  and  such 
neglect  frequently  results  in  serious  disaster  to  themselves  and  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  others.  And  persons  guilty  of  arson  or  incendiarism  cannot 
be  too  severely  dealt  with. 

I  know  this  is  an  old  subject  but  it  needs  iteration  and  reiteration, 
until  some  effective  action  is  taken.  With  the  dying  of  the  embers  of  any 
fire,  there  is  just  so  much  less  wealth  in  the  world  that  cannot  be  made 
good  by  insurance  money  but  must  be  replaced,  if  replaced  at  all,  by 
human  toil.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  the  fire  waste  annually  in  this 
country  exceeds  one  hundred  millions.  Much  of  this  might  be  saved  were 
proper  steps  taken  to  prevent  fires.  This  matter  should  appeal  strongly  to 
those  people  who  are  ever  demanding  reduction  in  the  rates  of  insurance. 
If  companies  are  kept  from  forming  unholy  combinations  for  controlling 
rates,  the  charges  for  insurance  will  come  down  as  fires  become  less  fre- 
quent and  taxes  are  reduced.  This  magnificent  body  of  men  can  do  much 
to  remedy  these  evils  if  you  but  unite  your  efforts,  and  will  that  it  shall 
be  done. 

The  opportunities  of  the  coming  year  will  not  have  been  properly 
utilized  if,  upon  reassembling  one  year  from  now,  you  do  not  find  better 
conditions  prevailing  in  insurance  affairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  one  who 
may  in  some  remote  way  be  able  to  do  something  along  this  line,  I  ask  you 
to  join  with  me  in  resolving  to  do  our  best  to  hasten  the  consummation  of 
a  condition  "so  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

C.  G.  HEIPNER. 


The  President — I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Heifner 
has  written  a  very  instructive  paper,  full  of  much  thought  which  we 
insurance  men  should  take  to  heart, 
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Mr.  G.  D.  Dornin— Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
admirable  paper  that  has  just  been  read  should  not  be  put  upon  the  file 
with  a  simple  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  full  of  meat,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  this  year  closely  in  touch  with  the  various  legislatures  that  are  in 
session,  and  are  anticipating  an  early  close  of  their  sessions,  can  appre- 
ciate the  very  broad  view  taken  by  Mr.  Heifner.  We  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Heifner  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  tone  of 
his  paper.  I  believe  that  we  should  pass  resolutions  of  regret  that  he  is 
not  with  us  in  person,  and  I  think  also  that  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  this  paper  should  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  so  that  we  may  use 
them  when  the  occasion  requires  in  the  various  legislative  committees  of 
the  different  States.  Mr.  Heifner  quite  recognizes,  as  we  do,  the  raids 
which,  in  one  guise  or  another,  are  made  upon  insurance  companies. 

I  have  just  had  occasion  to  write  our  representatives  in  Colorado, 
pertinent  to  bills  pending  in  the  legislature  there.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
the  tax  on  insurance  companies  increased  ioo  per  cent.,  that  is.  from  two 
per  cent,  to  four  per  cent,  on  the  gross  premiums.  They  have  found 
there  that  the  revenue  of  the  State  will  fall  off  about  $2oo?coo,  and  in 
casting  about  for  some  source  to  make  it  good,  they  very  naturally 
thought  of  the  insurance  companies.  What  is  being  done  in  Colorado  is 
being  done  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  Western  States.  Mr.  Heifner,- since  his  incumbency,  has  shown  a 
very  broad  spirit.  An  opportunity  was  given  him,  under  the  laws  of 
Washington,  to  do  the  companies  a  great  deal  of  harm.  But  he  and  his 
superior,  the  insurance  superintendent,  have  always  expressed  them- 
selves as  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  best  principles  of  under- 
writing. 

I  should  like  to  see  these  two  resolutions  adopted,  Mr.  President, 
first,  the  expression  of  our  regret  that  Mr.  Heifner  is  not  here  in  person 
to  meet  with  us,  and,  second,  thanks  for  his  admirable  paper,  and, 
furthermore,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  use  by  the  members  desiring  them.  I  will  put  that  in  the  form 
of  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank. 
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Mr.  H.  McD.  Spencer — Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  Mr. 
Heifner  if  he  would  like  that  printed.  He  wrote  it  for  us,  and  he  might 
have  some  preference  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Edwards  —  Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  with  the  first  part 
of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Dornin,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  other  por- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  province  of  this  Association  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  publishing  matters  of  that  kind.  His  paper  is  the  property  of 
the  Association,  and  practically  becomes  public  property.  If  the  insur- 
ance companies  find  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  publish  this  paper 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distribute  it  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  the 
companies  forming  the  Board  of  Underwriters  will  pay  the  bill  and  have 
the  work  done.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  individually,  as  will 
necessarily  be  the  case,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  bill  for  the 
publication  of  matters  of  this  kind.  I  hope  to  see  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  adopted  and  the  last  part  voted  down.  As  an  amendment,  I 
move  that  the  resolution  be  divided. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Dornin — I  accept  the  suggestion,  and  will  withdraw  the 
last  portion  of  my  motion. 

The  President— Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  for  the  question,  which 
is  that  we  express  our  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Heifner,  and  that  we 
thank  him  for  his  very  valuable  paper? 

The  motion  was  thereupon  put,  and  carried. 


UNDERWRITING  AS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

Huxley  defines  Science  as  trained  and  organized  common  sense,  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  his  great  co-laborer,  names  it  as  a  higher  development  of 
common  knowledge. 

This  looks  easy,  but  the  encyclopaedists  and  dictionary  builders  talk  of 
Science  as  knowledge  reduced  to  law  and  embodied  in  system,  and  tell  us 
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that  it  is  gained  by  systematic  observation,  experiment  and  reasoning. 

Further  than  this  there  is  the  claim,  and  by  recent  authority,  that  the 
exact  sciences  are  the  mathematical  sciences  only,  which  are  based  upon 
hypothetical  constructions,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  march  of  discovery 
or  the  resolution  of  what  we  have  considered  basal  substances  and  facts 
into  a  multiplicity  of  distinctive  atoms  and  principles. 

All  of  these  philological  considerations  and  definitive  arguments  are 
made  obligatory  by  the  necessity  of  writing  up  to  the  title  of  this  paper, 
which  was  rashly  given  to  our  worthy  President  before  the  matter  had 
been  committed  to  paper  and  while  the  ideas  contemplated  were  in  an 
inchoate  condition  in  our  mind. 

There  are  more  ways,  however,  of  getting  into  a  field  than  going 
through  the  gate,  and  for  our  own  purposes  we  have  resolved  to  hold,  as  an 
axiom,  that  all  sciences  are  exact  sciences,  or  will  be  when  they  have 
reached  their  ultimate  goal,  and  whether  we  tread  the  path  of  physical, 
astronomical,  biological,  and  down  through  the  catalogue  of  all  the  sciences 
that  may  be  differentiated  in  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  as  at 
present  or  to  be  revealed,  the  final  outcome  must  by  the  law  of  evolution 
be  an  arrival  at  exactness  and  the  finality  of  absolute  truth. 

The  science  of  underwriting,  therefore,  will  take  no  back  seat  in  the 
convention  of  sciences.  It  will  come  forward  and  take  a  front  box,  and  the 
consideration  of  its  progress  as  an  exact  science  is  proper  and  useful  and  a 
consideration  which  should  tend  to  improve  our  methods  and  relegate  blind 
chance  and  the  vagaries  of  Dame  Fortune  to  the  realms  of  superstition. 

ALL-COMPREHENSIVE. 

The  science  of  underwriting  must  from  its  nature  take  in  all  branches 
and  sub-divisions  of  physical  science. 

It  is  vast  in  its  application,  and  embraces,  in  the  knowledge  or  systema- 
tized information  upon  which  it  progresses,  every  element  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  natural  and  the  physical  world,  and  allied  with  these  every 
motive  of  human  action  and  the  investigation  of  sociological  laws,  evolu- 
tions and  environments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whoever  takes  this  subject  has  bitten  off  a  large 
chunk  of  the  world's  history  and  progress  for  digestion,  and  where  there 
is  room  for  a  volume  to  indicate  the  classification  alone,  of  headings  bear- 
ing upon  the  direction  in  which  the  study  of  underwriting  should  proceed, 
an  article  calling  attention  to  the  theme  can  well  exceed  the  proper  limits 
of  an  Association  paper. 

Nevertheless,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  awaken  interest  in  our  subject 
and  to  leave  what  has  been,  so  far,  little  more  than  a  collection  of  dry 
definitions,  we  can  at  haphazard  consider  what  is  being  done  towards 
taking  advantage  of  discoveries  in  physical  science  and  progress  in  the 
application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  ordinary  customs  and  habits  of  the 
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people  with  whom  the  underwriter  deals,  as  well  as  their  effect  upon  the 
physical  causes  which  produce  the  results  whose  amelioration  by  distri- 
bution of  voluntary  assessments  it  is  his  business  to  render  safe,  lucrative, 
and  practical. 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  underwriter  who  develops  false  methods,  or  assumes  risks 
which  should  be  avoided  except  for  an  adequate  recompense,  imperils  the 
money  entrusted  to  him.  by  his  clients  and  customers.  To  avoid  such 
practices  and  consequent  disaster  he  cannot  be  a  law  unto  himself;  he 
must  take  his  instructions  either  from  experience  or  hypothesis.  When 
fire  insurance  companies  took  lines  on  the  warehouses  bordering  the 
railroad  tracks  at  Fresno,  separated  150  to  200  feet,  there  was  no  experience 
to  indicate  that  a  number  of  them  so  separated  would  burn  from  one  fire. 
The  factors  in  the  problem  were  the  amount  of  burning  material  in  each 
building;  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department  and  the  supply  of  water; 
the  probable  force  and  direction  of  the  wind;  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
location;  and  beyond  this  was  the  physical  hazard  of  the  most  dangerous 
occupancy.  All  of  these  matters  naturally  could  be  best  considered  both 
efficiently  and  economically  by  organized  effort  and  co-operation.  As  we 
know,  a  number  of  the  buildings  were  burned  from  a  fire  in  one  of  them, 
and  the  individual  consideration  figured  in  the  matter  of  line,  the  rates 
being  presumably  correct  and  adequate. 

BENEFITS  OF  A  FIRE  INQUEST. 

The  lesson  of  such  a  fire,  it  would  seem,  should  be  given  greater  promi- 
nence. Here  was  an  opportunity  for  an  advance  in  the  science  of  under- 
writing. Would  it  not  be  proper  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  have  a 
board  of  enquiry,  such  as  a  courtmartial  given  a  general  who  has  lost  a  battle, 
to  enquire  into  and  determine  just  how  much  responsibility  should  attach 
to  those  who  authorized  the  insurances  involved?  Those  interested  would 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  and  the  facts,  reasons  and  information 
would  be  invaluable  for  the  common  good. 

Another  instance:  The  fire  which  involved  the  Home  Life  building 
in  New  York;  an  inquest  on  this  fire  with  a  consideration  of  the  lines  car- 
ried ;  why  the  destructive  nature  of  the  exposing  building  with  its  mass  of 
burning  material  should  not  have  had  more  consideration ;  why  the  suscepti- 
bility to  damage  of  the  fire-proof  structure  should  not  have  been  more  care- 
fully considered;  why  the  enormous  net  lines  carried  should  not  have  been 
reduced  through  an  examination  of  the  surroundings. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  every  insurance  company  should  not, 
through  its  principal  representative,  make  itself  a  party  to  an  agreement 
for  a  board  of  enquiry  in  notable  instances  of  this  character,  and  the  results 
should  certainly  be  of  immense  value  in  the  education  of  those  to  whom 
the  science  of  underwriting  is  a  business  and  a  profession. 
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To  extend  the  enquiry  to  cases  of  conflagrations,  or  to  excessive  loss 
ratios  on  certain  classes  of  hazards  by  managers  or  general  agents,  sug- 
gests itself. 

The  consideration  of  this  element  in  advancement  in  underwriting 
has  taken  us  into  a  somewhat  different  but  allied  field.  Let  us  consider  a 
few  more  purely  physical  matters. 

SCHEDULE  RATING. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  advance  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  system  of  schedule 
rating.  The  introduction  of  an  intelligent  system  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
bears  even  date  with  the  foundation  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stillman,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  systematized,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Moore,  whose  labor  and  study  in  this  direction  has  been  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  advantage  of  beginning  at  the  very  foundation  to  formulate  a  rate 
for  any  risk  or  series  of  risks  in  any  given  locality  commends  itself  to  any 
reasoning  mind.  The  location  of  the  city  or  town  being  given,  the  place  is 
considered  from  a  climatic  and  geographic  standpoint,  together  with  the 
conformation  and  elevation  of  the  site  and  its  natural  environments. 
These  elements  are  made  a  matter  of  careful  study  and  consideration. 
Next,  the  general  construction  of  the  buildings  has  consideration — what  pro- 
portion of  brick  or  stone  and  what  of  wood.  Whether  the  business  portion 
is  congested  or  spread  over  a  large  area,  whether  the  streets  are  properly 
paved  and  the  grades  convenient  or  not  for  the  rapid  transit  of  fire 
apparatus. 

The  water  supply  available  for  fire  purposes  is  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  expert  and  the  fire  apparatus  inspected  as  to  its  useful- 
ness and  availability. 

By  a  system  of  charges  for  variations  from  a  standard  carefully 
worked  out,  a  percentage  is  arrived  at  which  determines  the  tariff  for  all 
frame  buildings  and  for  all  unrated  risks.  This  percentage  also  fixes  the 
amount  of  credit,  to  be  given  any  standard  brick  or  stone  building  located 
in  the  city  or  town,  the  rate  for  each  one  of  these  buildings  being  care- 
fully worked  out,  after  a  survey,  in  which  every  feature  of  construction  is 
noted  together  with  all  exposures,  occupancies,  contiguity  to  fire  hydrants 
and  engine  houses.  Charges  are  made  for  all  deficiencies  or  variations 
from  a  standard  building,  such  as  height,  roof  space  unless  properly 
divided,  skylights,  well  holes,  thickness  of  walls,  while  percentage 
credits  are  given  for  double  floors,  interior  water  supply,  watchman,  etc., 
the  resultant  rate  being  as  stated,  credited  with  a  varying  deduction, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  fortunate  character  of  the  town  in  which  it 
is  located. 
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The  application  of  such  a  schedule  gives  an  absolute  consistency  to  the 
ratings  of  the  towns  or  cities  in  the  district  covered,  and  furnishes  a  stand- 
ard which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  with  varying  conditions  in  the  place 
itself,  or  changed  to  fit  conditions  which  may  be  indicated  by  advancement 
in  the  science  of  underwriting. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  any  change  in  the  condition  or  qualifications 
of  the  locus  can  be  at  once  met  by  a  change  in  the  corresponding  charge  in 
the  fire  and  water  report,  affecting  the  city  as  a  whole,  while  any  better- 
ment or  added  deficiency  in  an  individual  building  is  charged  or  credited 
on  its  own  survey.  The  S37stem  can  be  explained  and  defended  to  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  or  to  municipalities,  and  should  be  as  reasonable  to  them  as  the 
various  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  an  article  of  merchandise  to 
the  consumer. 

ORGANIZATION  NEEDED. 

The  application  of  these  methods  are  possible  only  by  organization  and 
mutual  agreement.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  that  the  burden  of  the 
work  which  requires  trained  and  capable  surveyors  should  fall  upon  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  underwriting  fraternity,  and  few  self-respecting  companies 
would  for  long  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  without  contributing  to  its 
expense. 

There  should  be  in  a  system  of  this  kind  rates  arrived  at  which  should 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  insurance  company  to  collect  sufficient  income 
to  meet  its  out-go  with  the  loading  necessary  at  the  present  stage  of 
advancement  in  underwriting,  and  the  public  must  in  such  case  finally 
appreciate  the  fact  that  those  companies  that  disregard  prices  based  upon 
a  reasonable  system  will  eventually  meet  the  fate  of  banks  which  discount 
their  own  paper  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  on  the  face  of  the 
obligation.  No  merchant  or  insurance  company  can  survive  in  selling  goods 
or  policies  at  less  than  cost,  and  the  consumer  or  patron  will  appreciate  this 
when  convinced  of  the  good  faith  and  correctness  of  underwriting  methods. 
The  contributions  of  the  underwriters  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  underwriting 
science,  have  been  important  and  extensive,  and  the  earnest  labors  of  many, 
both  with  us  and  "gone  before,"  are  written  in  the  archives  of  your  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  with  a  feeling  that  each  member  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  labor  of  each  retiring  President,  and  to  none  more  than  to  President 
Weinmann,  that  I  submit  the  few  and  imperfect  thoughts  herein  expressed. 

W.  S.  DUVAL. 


The  President — The  next  in  order  upon  the  program  is  the  report  of 
committee  on  President's  Address. 

Mr.  Folger — It  is   a  matter  that  can  be  disposed   of,   Mr.  Chairman, 
in  a  very  few  minutes. 
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REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE  ON   PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

To  the  President  and  Members   of  the  Fire   Underwriters^  Association  of   the 

Pacific : 
Gentlemen  : — 

Your  Committee  have  considered  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  annual  address  of  the  President  as  carefully  as  the  limited  time 
allowed  us,  has  permitted. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  systematic 
inspection  and  commend  them  to  the  special  agents. 

We  appreciate  the  value  of  the  English  system,  which  provides  for  the 
technical  education  of  field  and  office  men,  with  certificates  awarded  by 
the  institute,  for  the  requisite  proficiency  shown  by  written  examinations, 
and  we  heartily  endorse  the  idea.  In  the  absence  of  any  means  for  provid- 
ing such  a  course  of  instruction  on  this  Coast,  we  would  emphasize  the 
alternative  suggestion  made  by  the  President  that  monthly  lectures  be 
given  under  the  auspicies  of  this  Association  upon  selected  topics ;  and  we 
recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  the 
subject. 

We  symphathize  with  the  regret  expressed  at  the  lack  of  support 
given  by  members  at  quarterly  meetings,  but  are  inclined  to  tbink  that 
the  trouble  may  be  that  the  meetings  are  not  held  often  enough,  instead  of 
too  often.  Therefore  we  recommend  as  the  remedy  for  the  present  lack  of 
interest  a  return  to  the  plan  of  holding  meetings  monthly. 

ACET.TLENE   GAS. 

We  recommend  that  the  portions  of  the  address  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  acetylene  gas  and  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  appointment 
of  Fire  Marshals  in  the  different  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast  be  adopted  as 
the  sense  of  the  Association  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
of  the  Pacific. 

We  have  given  some  thought  to  the  suggestion  that  a  volume  be 
published  containing  some  of  the  best  papers  upon  various  subjects  read 
before  the  Association ;  and  we  recommend  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee  with  instructions  to  select  one  paper  upon  each  import- 
ant subject,  no  writer  to  be  represented  by  more  than  one  paper,  such 
committee  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  list  of  papers  selected 
and  the  estimated  size  and  cost  for  the  volume.  The  Executive  Committee 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  report  to  the  Association  at  its  first  meeting 
thereafter  whether  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  undertake  the  publication. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
better  education  of  the  press  and  the  public  generally  in  insurance  matters. 
If  the  special  agents  will  instruct  the  agents,  the  agents  will  instruct  the 
people. 
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THE   KNAPSACK   IN  BOOK  FORM. 

We  recommend  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered, 
to  Messrs.  Grant,  Kinne  and  Niles,  the  Committee  appointed  to  compile  the 
contents  of  the  California  KnapsacTc  for  publication  in  book  form.  Only 
those  who  have  undertaken  such  work  can  fully  appreciate  the  labor  and 
patience  involved  in  it,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  compilers  failed 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  the  preface  or  record  them  on  the  title  page. 

We  recommend  that  the  suggestions  looking  to  the  organization  of  an 
Underwriters'  Club  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  further 
consideration. 

We  recommend  that  the  Library  Committee  be  authorized  to  expend 
up  to  $50  during  the  year  at  their  discretion,  together  with  any  further 
sums  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  MASON   KINNE, 
HERBERT  FOLGER,  Chairman.  WM.    SEXTON, 

W.    H.   LOWDEN, 

Committee. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  President's  Address.  What  is  your 
pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Edwards — I  move  that  the  report  be  received,  and  that  the 
recommendations  therein  contained  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Watt — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  specific  recom- 
mendation with  reference  to  republishing  the  minutes  of  early  meetings 
be  read  again. 

Mr.  Folger— Mr.  President,  I  will  say  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  that  in  the  President's  address  it  was  suggested  that  if  it  be 
impracticable  to  publish  the  minutes  of  the  earlier  years  one  by  one  or 
collectively,  those  members  of  the  Association  who  have  no  copies  may 
be  provided  with  the  very  best  papers  contained  in  them,  by  selecting  a 
few  papers  from  among  them.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  committee 
upon  President's  Address  is  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to 
select  from  the  papers  that  have  been  published  in  twenty-three  years 
the  very   best    papers   upon   the  most  important  subjects,  limiting  the 
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selection  to  one  paper  upon  each  subject  and  not  more  than  one  paper 
from  any  one  writer.  It  may  be  that  the  committee  will  find  that  the 
best  paper  upon  a  given  subject  is  by  a  member  from  whose  writings 
they  desire  to  choose  another  paper,  in  which  case  the  latter  could  be 
used  and  the  work  of  some  other  author  taken  upon  the  former  subject. 

Mr.  Watt— Are  they  to  be  empowered  to  publish? 

Mr.  Folger — They  will  have  power  to  do  nothing  more  than  report 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  to  be  elected  at  this 
meeting,  and  they,  in  turn,  must  report  to  the  Association.  No  money 
can  be  expended  without  the  consent  of  the  Association. 

The  question  was  thereupon  put  to  vote,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  President — I  desire  to  acquaint  you  with  the  very  pleasant  letter 
just  received,  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

100  William  Street,  New  York,  Feb.  15th,  1699. 
Mr.  Louis  Weinmann,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 
Dear  Sir  : — 

I  beg-  to  acknowledge  your  courteous  favor  enclosing  invitation  to 
attend  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific.  I  only  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  be  there.  I  recall  with 
exceptionally  pleasant  recollections  a  similar  occasion  years  ago  when  I 
was  making  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  You  can  readily  understand  that 
I  had  a  royal  time  with  some  friends  of  former  days — President  Staples, 
Mr.  Dornin  and  the  Grants.  May  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  brethren 
present  at  your  meeting  my  appreciation  and  my  thanks  for  the  invitation, 
and  my  personal  good  wishes  to  all. 
With  much  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hine  Ins.  Pub.  Co., 

J.    O.    WILSON,  Manager. 

The  President — We  will  next  hear  from  the  committee  on  report  of 
the  Library  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Grant— Mr.  President,  I  was  notified  of  my  appointment 
upon    this    committee  at  the  close  of  yesterday's   session,   and  had  no 
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opportunity  to  meet  my  colleagues  on  the  committee.  The  same  was 
true  this  morning,  so  that  the  time  has  passed  without  an  opportunity 
of  our  formulating  any  written  report. 

The  report  of  the  Library  Committee  is  short.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  remarks  that  it  shows  poor  results  in  comparison  with 
past  committees,  and  that  is  also  true  of  the  committee  now  reporting. 
This  will  have  to  answer  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  a  report. 

There  is  but  one  thing  suggested  in  the  Library  Committee's  report, 
and  that  is  that  their  committee  be  authorized  to  pay  $50  per  annum  for 
additional  volumes  and  for  binding  reports  and  pamphlets,  and  your 
committee  would  recommend  that  that  sum  be  set  apart  each  year  in  the 
future;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Library  Committee  be  authorized  to  make 
its  voucher  to  the  Treasurer  for  that  sum  without  any  other  action  than 
the  adoption  of  this  report. 

Your  committe  agrees  that  a  crying  need  of  the  library  has  been 
some  means  of  better  accessibility.  It  has  been  known  that  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  access  to  the  library  at  all  times,  or  to  use  it  as  often  as  most  of 
the  members  would  like.  That  matter,  however,  is  covered  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  upon  President's  Address.  Certainly  the  President's 
idea  of  a  club  and  club  room  would  obviate  those  difficulties. 

Your  committee  has  nothing  further  to  report. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  report  of  the  Library  Committee.     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

The  Secretary — I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file,  and 
that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexton,  and,  there  being  no  objec- 
tion, it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President,  the  committee  on  President's  Address 
read  quite  a  long  report,  and  it  may  not  have  been  noticed  that  we 
recommended  a  return  to  monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  instead 
of  the  present  quarterly  meetings.     To  accomplish  that  will  require  an 
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amendment  to  the  constitution.  In  order  to  test  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing upon  the  subject,  I  now  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association 
that  the  constitution  shall  be  amended  to  provide  for  monthly  meetings. 
If  that  is  carried  by  a  large  majority,  it  can  readily  be  arranged  for 
hereafter. 

The  President— You  have  heard  Mr.  Folger s  motion.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Folger— On  second  thought,  Mr.  President,  I  will  withdraw 
that  motion  and  put  it  instead  in  this  form:  that  the  rules  be  suspended, 
and  that  the  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Association  instead  of  quarterly  meetings.  Said  meet- 
ings to  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Mr.  Kinne — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  bring  it 
before  the  Association. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Folger,  gentle- 
men, which  is,  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  instead 
of  quarterly  meetings,  as  at  present.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

The  motion  prevailed  and  the  amendment  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President — The  next  number  on  the  program  is  one  that  you 
have  all  been  waiting  for,  the  California  Knapsack.  We  will  listen  to 
the  reading  of  it  by  the  editor,  Mr.  George  F.  Grant. 


CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 
Vol.  XXIII.  February  21,  1899.  No.  1. 

Mr.  Grant — If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  title  of  this  paper 
could  be  used  with  something  approaching  a  semblance  of  propriety, 
that  time  was  in  the  year  1898  commencing  soon  after  the  last  annual 
meeting. 
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But  the  Knapsack  was  not  in  it  for  a  minute.  The  war  was  fought 
out  too  quickly  and  the  soldier  boys— God  reward  them — have  had  their 
full  share  of  glory,  and  the  "military,"  outside  of  Manila,  are  now  pro- 
tecting private  reputations. 

A  lesson  is  a  lesson  under  all  times  and  conditions  and  we  can  draw 
a  moral  if  we  have  to  draw  it  with  an  ox  team  from  a  remote  distance, 
and  the  moral  in  the  lesson  is  the  spirit  called  Patriotism,  and  the  lesson 
is  from  the  text  "  And  they  all  stood  together  as  one  man  and  fought  for 
a  principle." 

The  Knapsack  might  with  much  propriety  stop  right  there  and  let 
the  little  bit  of  leaven  get  in  its  work  on  the  whole  loaf,  but  as  that 
would  not  be  an  effort  of  sufficient  length  for  an  editorial  it  is  neces- 
sary to  weaken  the  gruel  by  further  dilution.  ''And  they  all  stood 
together."  What  an  object  lesson,  my  hearers.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
the  insurance  business  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  who  does 
not  know,  and  it  has  been  known  for  long  years,  that  the  only  way  to 
make  money  in  our  trade  is  to  stand  together—  even  the  unrepentant  rate 
cutter  advocates  it,  for  in  his  heart  he  hopes  the  others  will  unite  that  he 
alone  may  cut  in  peace.  "And  they  all  stood  together  as  one  man." 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between,  standing  together,  and  standing 
together  as  one  man.  If  my  heart  is  not  in  the  Union  it  is  not  a  perfect 
Union,  and  if  my  obligation  is  bounded  by  criticism,  jealousy,  ambition 
and  distrust,  we  might  as  well  break  ranks. 

Those  who  fight  for  a  principle  do  not  always  succeed,  but  if  we 
fight  for  a  principle  standing  together,  and  all  standing  together,  we  will 
get  what  we  are  after,  and  get  it  quickly.  And  the  spirit  called  patriot- 
ism in  an  army  is  the  same  as  the  spirit  called  integrity  in  trade. 


After  the  recent  general  conflagration  at  New  Westminster  some  ten 
or  twelve  adjusters  gathered  from  the  extreme  East  and  San  Francisco, 
with  one  or  two  from  Seattle.  There  was  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience 
gained  by  the  youngar  members  of  the  fraternity;  also  considerable 
experience  came  to  the  assured.  New  Westminster  being  a  very  old  city 
the  item  of  depreciation  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  One  of  the 
oldest  settlers  owned  a  number  of  buildings  that  were  burned ;  they  were 
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twenty  years  old  and  he  had  never  reduced  the  amount  of  insurance,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  they  were  badly  over-insured,  and  unde^ 
appraisal  he  received  considerably  less  than  the  face  of  his  policies— all  of 
which,  of  course,  was  right  and  proper— but  he  did  not  think  so.  Owning 
some  thirty-five  or  forty  buildings  that  had  not  burned,  he  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  local  agent  representing  the  companies  in  which  these  were 
insured,  and  said  to  him: 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?" 

The  local  agent  replied  : 

"Not  one  cent,  sir." 

He  said : 

"Oh  yes,  I  do"  and  the  local  agent  said  : 

"Well  I  will  look  it  up;"  and  he  examined  the  books  very  carefully  but 
could  find  nothing  against  the  pioneer.  The  pioneer  pulled  a  roll  of  bills 
out  and  said : 

"Damn  it!  Sir,  I  paid  the  premiums,  and  now  I  want  to  pay  the 
depreciation." 

He  could  not  be  convinced  otherwise  and  insisted  that  he  owed  the 
amount. 


Wrote  a  personal  letter  to  our  agent:  "Call  on  me  at  any  time  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  execute  your  commission." 

"Thanks,"  he  replied,  "You  can  cut  it  off  whenever  you  want  to  and 
raise  to  twenty-five  per  cent." 


On  April  2nd,  1S67,  Frank  Kenyon,  agent  of  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford  at 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  wrote  a  policy  in  the  Phoenix  for  $1,500,  favor  of  C.  M. 
Stark,  on  three  billiard  tables  contained  in  the  one-story  frame  saloon 
building,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  streets,  Boise  City.  The  term  was  six  months  and  the  premium 
$126  plus  $10  for  policy  fee  and  survey,  total  $136.  The  original  application 
is  framed  and  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the  insurance  office  of  Tate  &  Stein,  at 
Boise.  The  high  tariff  was  protective,  for  the  saloon  building  still  stands, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  fire  loss  in  the  block. 


In  the  absence  of  the  manager,  one  of  the  clerks  wrote  to  Mrs.  John  P 
Robinson,  our  newly  appointed  agent  at  Idaho  Falls,  as  follows: 

"  We  are  pleased  to  receive  your  daily  report,  number  ten  million  and 
one,  and  this  we  particularly  observe  is  your  maiden  effort." 


Is  an  insurance  community  justified  in  sending  supplies  bjT  an  express 
company,  which  corporation  informs  its  customers  on  its  receipts  that  it 
"will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  the  acts  of  God,  or 
of  Indians,  or  any  other  public  enemies  of  the  government?" 
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Agent  telegraphs:  "Had  a  fire — the  Boom-Busted  Mercantile  Co." 
We  answered  by  letter:  "This  seems  ambiguous — give  particulars." 
He  replied:  "You  are  mistaken  about  the  lire   being  ambiguous.      It 
started  in  their  store." 

MEN   AND   THINGS. 

By  the  Assistant  Editor. 

On  a  daily  report  of  a  church  risk  appeared  "Loss,  if  any,  payable  to 
Propagation  Society."  Answer  to  query  on  same:  "The  full  name  is  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel." 


Ferndale  is  a  quiet  town  of  1,000  people,  mostly  of  wooden  construc- 
tion. There  is  a  large  proportion  of  women  and  small  children,  and  dairy- 
ing is  the  principle  industry. 


At  Walla  Walla,  one  day  last  August,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
spirit  thermometer  on  Main  street  registered  145  degrees  in  the  sun.  No 
wonder  they  are  a  high  spirited  people  there. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Adolph  Schimmelpfennig,  our  agent  at  Ana- 
heim, we  are  favored  with  another  brief  German  word  (of  fifty-nine 
letters)  to  add  to  our  vocabulary,  this  being  the  Teutonic  rendering  of  the 
name  of  the  society  known  as  the  "Neapolitan  Bag-pipers'  Benevolent 
Association." 

"Neapoletanischedudelsackspfeifferunterstuetzungsgesellschaft." 


One  of  our  agents  exists  by  borrowing  money  while  his  wife  supports 
herself  on  the  dividends  from  her  stock  in  a  Connecticut  clock  company. 
Both  are  living  on  tick. 

Antonia  Estramadura  Cavaletzzi,  the  well  known  fruit  seller  and 
insurance  agent  of  San  Andreas,  is  descended  from  one  of  the  Latin  races, 
but  says  he  doesn't  care,  for  when  he  dies  he  expects  to  be  translated. 


One  of  our  new  special  agents  tore  his  trousers  in  the  rear  while  look- 
ing through  the  debris  of  a  half-burned  building  at  San  Jose  recently,  and 
as  he  wore  a  frock  coat  didn't  bother  to  have  the  rent  repaired.  The  next 
day,  when  in  another  office  our  agent  called  him  up  by  telephone,  talked 
with  him  and  left  tke  'phone  for  a  moment.  Returning,  he  shouted 
hastily:  "By  the  way,  take  off  your  pants  and  send  them  up  to  the  house 
and  I'll  have  them  fixed  for  you,"  when  a  shrill  feminine  shriek  was  heard 
over  the  wire.    He  had  been  talking  to  the  telephone  girl. 
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PUTTING  A  GOOD   FACE  ON   IT. 

(Copy  of  a  Letter.) 

Gentlemen,  we  came  near  having  a  loss  again,  Mr  J  W  Jones  wood 
came  near  burning  They  fought  two  days  and  one  night  Mr  J  W  Jones  got 
his  fase  pretty  badly  burned  but  saved  it  all  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  cords  and  one  (2-%  cords)  When  he  told  me  today  about  it  I  told  him 
he  was  lucky  but  it  was  good  luck  for  the  Company  There  is  know  use  of 
puting  expence  on  the  Company  to  goe  and  see  the  ruins  for  I  know  in  my 
dealings  the  Man  is  square. 


NEXT  YEAR. 

Rates  will  be  right, 

Next  year; 
Fires  very  light, 

Next  year ; 
Business  increase, 

Next  year ; 
All  kicking  cease, 

Next  year ; 
Agents  serene, 

Next  year ; 
No  gasoline, 

Next  year; 
Nor  Kerosene, 

Next  year; 
Nor.'cetylene, 

Next  year ; 
Salaries  high, 

Next  year; 
None  of  us  die, 

Next  year; 
Century's  last, 

Next  year; 
Troubles  all  past, 

Next  year; 
Down  with  the  present, 

Sink  ev'ry  fear; 

A  good  time  coming, 

About  next  year. 

E.  N. 

Among   the  holiday    souvenirs   given   to  a  Southern  California  agent 
was  a  gun.     Close  collections  are  the  rule  now  in  that  agency. 
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They  tell  a  good  story  on  Charlie  Stuart  which  has  the  ear-mark  of 
veracity. 

Leaving  the  insurance  business,  Charlie  enlisted.  Arrived  at  Manila, 
Corporal  Stuart  was  ordered  to  compel  the  observance  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitary  conditions  within  a  limited  district;  this  w7as  accomplished  with 
military  precision,  but  in  one  dwelling  the  occupant  refused  to  remove  a 
vessel  of  refuse,  whereupon  Charlie  promptly  knocked  him  out  (Queens- 
bury  rules),  after  which  the  subdued  Philippino,  under  guard,  personally 
conducted  the  vessel  to  the  sea-wall;  the  army  was  victorious;  but  it 
transpired  that  the  Philippino  was  not  the  occupant  but  a  gentleman  making 
a  call  at  the  residence  where  Charlie  found  him. 

Somehow  these  Philippinos  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  we  are  their 
friends. 

If  a  profit  you 

Desire  to  view, 

Three  things  observe  with  care : 

What  risk  you  take, 

What  rate  you  make, 

And  wThat  amount  vou  bear. 


Last  Christmas  a  special  agent  gave  a  Jersey  cow  to  one  of  his  agents 
and  is  now  getting  the  cream  of  his  business. 

EDW.  NILES. 


LOSS  UNDER    POLICY    NO.   403,440. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Policy   Covered  Dwelling  and   Contents. 

The  loss  on  building  was  agreed  upon.  The  adjuster  then  asked  the 
assured  for  a  schedule  of  household  furniture  and  wearing  apparel 
destroyed.     She  said : 

"Do  you  want  me  to  write  down  everything  I  had  in  the  house?" 

He  said  he  did. 

"Well,  I  can't  think  of  everything  I  had  in  a  minute,  because  some  of 
those  things  I've  had  twenty  years,  and  I  really  couldn't  sit  right  down 
here  and  tell  you  what  I  had." 

The  adjuster  then  asked  her  if  she  could  bring  him  a  list  by  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  she  very  gratefully  said  she  would. 

Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  she  came  in  the  office.  The  adjuster  asked  for 
the  list,  and  she  said  she  did  not  have  it. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I've  been  thinking  about  that  thing  all 
night  long,  and  you  have  been  such  a  dear  good  man  to  me  that  I  thought 
I'd  save  ye  all  the  trouble  I  could,  so  if  you  will  give  me  the  money  I'll  go 
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and  buy  all  those  things  me  self  and  save  ye  the  trouble,  because  some  of 
them  are  twenty  years  old." 


AN    INVOLUNTARY   HERO. 
"Most  men  have  more  courage  than  even  they  themselyes  think  they  have.'" 

From  a  physical  standpoint  I  am  not  naturally  brave.  When  a  boy  I 
had  no  anxiety  for  a  fight,  and  although  at  times  I  would  resist  the 
tyranny  of  some  juvenile  bully,  I  was  generally  whipped  to  a  finish.  My 
nature  seemed  a  double  one.  My  spirit  was  willing  yet  my  flesh  was 
weak. 

As  I  grew  older  I  shunned  disputes.  Indeed  I  thought  myself  some- 
thing of  a  coward  and  perhaps  might  have  remained  under  that  impression 
had  it  not  been  for  the  following  experience  during  my  brief  career  as  an 
insurance  agent  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  rough  little  town  of  Big  Tim- 
ber, Montana. 

One  evening,  Van  Sizden,  a  rival  agent  with  whom  I  was  on  friendly 
terms,  called  on  me  at  my  ofBce  and  with  an  excited  air,  asked:  n  Wesley" 
(My  name  is  Wesley  Boggs),  "have  you  any  insurance  on  John  Muldoon' s 
house?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  after  examining  my  register;  "fifteen  hundred  for 
three  years  at  two  and  a  half,  premium  $37.50:  policy  fee  one  dollar:  total 
$38.50.  The  policy  is  in  the  name  of  Margaret  Muldoon,  John's  wife.  Is 
there  anything  wroner  about  it  ?" 

"  My  advice  is  to  cancel  at  once." 

"Why?" 

"It's  going  to  burn,  sure." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  but  you  mustn't  breathe  a  word  to  any  one." 

"  Of  course  not,  Van;  you  know  me  too  well  for  that,  I  hope." 

"I  do  know  you,  Wesley,  and  so  I  come  to  you,  frank  and  free,  as  one 
friend  should  to  another." 

"Van,"  I  answered,  and  my  voice  shook  with  emotion,  "you  are  a  good 
fellow  and  true  as  steel.  I  appreciate  your  confidence.  Now  tell  me  your 
grounds  for  suspicion." 

"  Anyone  in  the  next  room  ?" 

4 '  Not  a  soul. ' ' 

"  Well,  you  know  Week  Lung  who  runs  the  laundry." 

"Yes." 

"I  was  just  going  in  the  wash-house  a  few  minutes  ago  when  I  heard 
Muldoon  inside  talking  to  him.  He  said,  '  Week,  go  down  to  the  house 
to-night  and  start  a  fire  in  the  wood  shed  and  I'll  give  ye  a  hundred 
dollars  and  here's  twinty  on  account.'  " 

"  'All  light,'  "  answered  Week,     "Then  I  skipped,  and  as  I  thought  you 
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had  the  insurance  I  came  right  to  you.  Don't  say  a  word  to  anyone,  but  go 
down  and  cancel.  I  wouldn't  have  Muldoon  know  I  heard  him  for  any- 
thing, for  they  say  he's  a  terrible  man  when  he  gets  fighting  drunk." 

"O!  is  he?"  I  said. 

11  Yes,  he's  a  desperate  fellow." 

"  Maybe  he'll  get  after  me  !" 

"I  didn't  think  of  that,"  said  Van;  "  but  you're  a  pretty  good  fighter 
yourself,  ain't  you  ?    Quiet  men  generally  are." 

"  O,  I'm  not  so  much,"  I  answered  carelessly,  "but  I'll  cancel  that 
policy,  though  I  hate  to  on  account  of  Mrs.  Muldoon.  She's  a  fine  woman 
and  a  handsome  one,  and  it's  a  shame  she's  tied  to  that  drunkard." 

"That's  so,  but  don't  lose  any  time  about  it  unless  you  want  to  pay  a 
loss." 

"  All  right,"  I  replied,  and  Van  took  his  departure. 

It  was  then  about  eight  o'clock  and  a  bitterly  cold  night;  twenty 
below  zero,  with  a  north  wind  blowing,  but  I  put  on  my  buffalo  coat, 
ploughed  through  the  deep  snow  and  arrived  half  frozen  at  the  Muldoon 
place,  which  was  a  long  mile  from  town.  Like  many  others  of  her  sex, 
Mrs.  Muldoon  was  far  superior  to  her  husband.  She  was  born  in  this 
country,  but  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Caseys  of  Tipperary, 
and  inherited  the  family  peculiarity  of  black  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  was 
a  lovely  woman  and  her  marriage  to  Muldoon  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  at  that  time  a  sober,  industrious  young  Irishman, 
although  greatly  her  inferior  in  looks  and  education.  However,  I  was  too 
anxious  to  cancel  to  speculate  about  the  unequal  match,  and  so  I  rapped  in 
a  hesitating  way  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Muldoon,  who  expressed 
no  surprise  at  seeing  me,  but  beamed  a  welcome,  and  said,  cordially: 

"  Come  right  in,  Mr.  Boggs;  let  me  help  you  with  your  overcoat;  take 
a  seat  by  the  fire;  may  I  offer  you  something  to  drink  to  take  off  the  chill; 
what  cold  weather  we  are  having;  is  your  wife  well,  and  how  are  the 
children  ?" 

"Thank  you;  yes,  it  is  cold;  they  are  all  well;  is  Mr.  Muldoon  at 
home  ?" 

"No,  he  hasn't  returned  from  town,  but  I  expect  him  every  minute." 

"  Mrs.  Muldoon,"  I  said  hastily,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  have  come 
to  cancel  your  insurance." 

"  Are  you  going  out  of  business?"  she  asked. 

"No,  but  the  company  wants  to  drop  all  risks  outside  of  town,  and  I 
have  to  follow  instructions." 

"Very  well,"  she  replied,  "  do  I  get  anything  back  ?" 

"Certainly." 

She  went  to  a  little  desk,  took  out  the  policy  and  handed  it  to  me; 
accepted  the  return  premium ;  gave  me  a  receipt  and  then  said,  with  a 
smile;     "Mr.  Van  Sizden  called  this  afternoon  and   gave    me    a   policy 
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for  fifteen  hundred  in  his  company.      He  said  you  were  going  to  cancel." 

"  O,  did  he  V  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  and  the  smile  deepened. 

"  Well,  good  evening." 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Boggs;  call  again,"  and  I  tramped  homeward  curs- 
ing my  false  friend  and  mortified  at  my  own  verdancy. 

The  next  afternoon  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  desk  in  my  office,  finishing 
my  last  letter  before  going  home,  the  door  was  flung  violently  open  and 
Muldoon  lurched  in  and  leveled  a  revolver  at  my  head.  I  was  paralyzed 
with  fear  and  felt  the  bitterness  of  death.  Never  before  had  life  seemed 
so  dear  and  yet  so  hopeless.  His  gun  was  at  full  cock;  his  little  blood-shot 
eyes  glared  viciously  and  every  moment  I  expected  a  bullet  would  come 
my  way.  Strangely  enough,  instead  of  thinking  of  my  misdeeds,  of 
heaven,  hell  and  the  consolations  of  religion,  my  first  thought  was  of  my 
life  insurance,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  horror,  I  felt  thankful  that  the 
premiums  were  paid  and  that  my  widow  would  surely  get  $5,000,  plus  the 
accrued  dividends. 

"  Wesley,"  said  Muldoon,  who  was  evidently  drunk,  "ye  white- 
livered  son  of  a  gun"  (that  wasn't  quite  what  he  said,  but  it's  near 
enough);  "  I'm  going  to  kill  ye  !" 

My  knees  shook  and  my  heels  rattled  on  the  floor  like  castanets,  but 
my  face  flushed  red  as  fire,  as  it  always  does  when  I'm  frightened,  and  I 
tried  to  speak  but  could  not  articulate. 

"Do  ye  hear  me?''  continued  Muldoon,  "I'm  goin'  to  kill  ye,  ye 
cowardly  snaykin  insurance  agint." 

In  the  midst  of  my  alarm  I  thought:  "How  did  he  learn  I  was 
cowardly  V  and  then  I  stammered  :  "  W-what  you  going  to  k-kill  me  for  ?" 

"Ye  danged  kyoty,  ye  know  why  well  enough";  he  answered; 
"bekase  when  ye  tuk  up  the  insurance  ye  kept  the  dollar  ye  charged  me 
wife  for  writing  the  policy." 

Then  I  became  desperate ;  all  the  Big  Timber  agents  charged  policy 
fees  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars,  which  we  considered  as  our 
legitimate  perquisites.  I  felt  that  I  had  earned  that  dollar  fair  and 
square  and  his  taunt  stung  me.  What  must  have  been  my  latent  bravery 
was  aroused.  A  heavy  brass  oil  lamp  stood  on  the  desk  beside  me.  I 
seized  this  and  shouted:  "Get  out  of  here,  you  drunken  brute,  or  I'll 
smash  your  ugly  face  !" 

Very  much  to  my  surprise  he  lowered  his  pistol,  and,  saying:  "I'll  not 
kill  ye  in  yer  own  office,  but  I'll  lay  fer  ye  on  the  street  and  shoot  ye  on 
sight,"  he  backed  out  of  the  door  and  slammed  it  behind  him.  I  sank 
back  in  my  chair  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  shaking  like  a  leaf  and  feeling  as 
if  I  had  been  seasick  for  a  week.  Then  I  got  oat  an  old  pistol  I  hadn't 
looked  at  for  years,  oiled  and  loaded  it  and  started  for  home.  I  stole  cau- 
tiously down  the  stairs,  holding  the  revolver  in  my  right  hand  hip  pocket, 
and  as  I  sidled  around  the  corner  ran  into  Charlie  Burton.     I  staggered 
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back  and  said,  "  W-hy  Charlie,  is  that  you  ?    You  almost  frightened  me.'7 

"It  would  take  a  better  man  than  I  am  to  frighten  you,  and  then  he 
couldn't,"  said  Charlie,  "  where  you  going  ?" 

"  O,  I'm  g-going  home,"  I  answered  ;  "  have  you  seen  John  Muldoon  ?" 

11  Not  lately,  but  when  I  do  I'll  tell  him  you're  looking  for  him." 

"  N-never  mind,"  I  said. 

"  Just  as  leave  as  not,  and  glad  to  do  it ;  have  a  beer  ?" 

"N-no." 

"  Well,  good  night,  I'll  tell  him  sure,"  and  he  left  me. 

Heaven  save  me  from  my  friends !  I  thought,  as  I  nervously  slid  past 
the  saloons,  dodged  around  the  next  corner,  and  met  William  George. 

"  H-have  you  seen  Muldoon  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  George,  "not  for  an  hour.  He  was  drunk  then  and  wanted 
to  kill  somebody.  I'm  liable  to  meet  him  soon  and  if  I  do  I'll  tell  him 
you're  looking  for  him." 

"  You  needn't  bother  about  it,"  I  said. 

"It  will  be  a  pleasure  forme  to  do  it,"  he  replied.  "Will  you  go  to 
the  club  and  have  a  game  of  pedro  ?  Paul  McCormack's  there  and  maybe 
we  can  stick  him,  though  I  never  did  yet.  No?  Well,  goodbye;  I'll  tell 
John  you're  trying  to  find  him." 

I  finally  reached  home  more  dead  than  alive  and  immediately  made  my 
will.  The  next  morning  I  went  down  town,  tremulous,  but  clinging  to  my 
pistol,  and  met  the  sheriff. 

"  Have  you  seen  Muldoon  ?"  I  asked. 

"Look  here,  Wesley,"  said  the  sheriff:  "for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  as 
nice  and  pretty  a  little  woman  as  ever  lived,  don't  hound  that  man  to  his 
death.  He  heard  last  night  that  you  were  looking  for  him,  and  took  the 
midnight  freight  for  Billings.  He's  a  bad  man  and  none  of  the  boys  blame 
you  for  wanting  to  kill  him,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  family  let  him  go. 
Now,  promise  me  that  you  will.  I  know  you  are  one  of  those  cool,  des- 
perate men,  hard  to  turn  when  you  get  started,  but  take  my  advice  this 
time  and  spare  him." 

I  hesitated,  looked  stern  and  then  replied;  "Sheriff,  I  will,  but  don't 
let  him  cross  my  track !" 

"  O,  he's  the  worst  scared  man  I  ever  saw,"  said  the  sheriff;  "he 
will  never  come  back." 

Shortly  after  I  left  Montana  and  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  my 
reputation  preceded  me,  and  on  the  strength  of  my  supposed  fighting 
qualities  I  readily  secured  a  position  as  a  special  agent  ard  adjuster.  My 
name  in  Big  Timber,  I  understand,  is  still  used  to  scare  children  with,  and 
ambitious  scrappers  there  are  referred,  as  a  proper  example,  to  "  the  time 
when  Wesley  Boggs  went  a  gunning  for  Muldoon." 

Since  then  I  haven't  met  anyone,  excepting,  a  typewriter  or  two,  of 
whom  I've  been  afraid.  I  have  had  to  be  brave  because  it's  expected  of 
me,  and  now  I  think  courage  is  only  a  matter  of  imagination  and  habit. 

EDWARD  NILES. 
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RUBAIYAT   OF  THE  SPECIAL   AGENT. 

Wake  !  for  the  Board  which  scattered  into  flight 
The  Cuts  and  Rebates  from  the  field  of  Night, 

Drives  us  with  watchful  Rein  and  strikes 
The  Company's  Check-book  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

Before  the  phantom  of  false  Rating  died, 
Methought  a  voice  within  the  Rabble  cried : 

"  When  all  the  Temple  is  prepared  within 
Why  nods  the  drowsy  Traveler  outside  !" 

Some  unto  Clunie  bend,  with  all  his  pride, 
And  pale  Milwaukee  bears  off  to  one  side, 

And  still  the  Potter  kneads  his  plastic  clay, 
And  still  we  hear  the  moaning  of  the  Tied. 

Come,  brace  the  Back,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter  garment  of  Repentance  fling. 

The  Non-board  Bird  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 

Whether  at  Francisco  or  Angeles, 
Whether  the  Cup  has  sweet  or  bitter  lees, 

The  Rates  for  Risks  keep  falling  one  by  one, 
The  loss  by  Fire  we  know  may  never  cease. 

Each  morn  the  Premiums  bring,  you  say : 
Yes,  but  where  is  the  Coin  of  yesterday  ? 

And  one  great  fire  may  swift  dispose 
And  sweep  the  Hoards  of  Years  away. 

Well,  let  it  take  them !  What  have  we  to  do 
With  Eastern  spoils  and  Western  too  ? 

Let  Yank  and  Yorker  bluster  as  they  will, 
Or  London  call  for  shekels— heed  not  you. 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
The  Council-Hall  and  heard  great  argument 
About  the  Loss  and  Gain :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  1  went. 

They  say  the  Jackal  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  courts  where  Pirates  gloried  and  cut  deep; 
And  all  the  great  Rebaters  !    The  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  their  heads  but  cannot  break  their  Sleep. 
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And  the  reviving  Risk  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  Bank  Account  on  which  we  lean  : 

Ah,  bear  upon  it  lightly !  for  who  knows 
What  hidden  fire  it  may  contain  unseen. 

Some  for  assistant  management,  and  some 
Sigh  for  general  agencies  to  come; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  Ambition's  Drum. 

For  some  we  loved,  the  likeliest  and  the  best, 
That  on  the  highway  managers  have  prest, 

Have  paid  the  loss  a  round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

Then  let  us  write  the  Risk  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  Regrets  and  future  Fears; 
To-morrow!  Why,  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Has  Beens  of  the  vanished  years. 

E.  NILES. 


After  some  pleasant  correspondence  about  the  acceptance  of  a  farm 
risk  remote  from  an  agency,  I  told  the  agent  we  would  accept  it  provided 
the  ''adjusting  clause"  was  included  in  the  policy.  He  replied,  we  have 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  assured  and  believe  we  could  write  this 
insurance  if  the  company  would  make  the  adjusting  clause  apply  to  the 
third  year  only. 

His  idea  is  this,  that  the  company  does  not  want  to  take  the  risk  for 
three  years  for  two  years'  premium,  without  the  adjusting  clause,  but 
would  take  it  for  one  year  without  the  clause  being  inserted,  conse- 
quently, he  is  unwilling  to  have  the  adjusting  clause  apply  to  the  first  two 
years,  for  which  the  company  would  be  receiving  the  premium,  but  is  will- 
ing to  have  it  apply  to  the  third  year  for  which  the  company  would 
virtually  receive  no  premium.  We  would  like  to  write  this  line,  if  you 
can  see  your  way  to  meet  the  assured  in  this  matter. 


One  of  our  members  was  in  his  garden,  watering  the  flowers,  with  his 
coat  off  and  his  underwriters'  badge  pinned  on  his  vest.  An  Alameda  shoe 
dealer  called  with  a  package  for  the  wife,  and  the  following  conversation 
took  place : 

''I  see  your  husband  works  for  the  underwriters." 

uHe  is  one  of  the  underwriters,"  she  replied. 

"  I  noticed  his  sign  on  his  vest  as  I  came  in.  I  have  a  friend  who 
drives  a  wagon  for  him." 
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THIS  IS  THE  COMPACT  WE  BUILT. 

These  are  the  members  getting  warm 
Who  make  up  the  Compact  we  built. 

This  is  the  rebater  hot  and  strong, 

Who  worried  the  members  getting  warm, 

Who  make  up  the  Compact  we  built. 

This  is  the  rate  cutter,  night  and  morn, 
Who  rattled  the  rebater  hot  and  strong 
Who  worried  the  members  getting  warm 
Who  make  up  the  Compact  we  built. 

Here's  the  Commissioner,  newly  born, 
Who  coddled  the  rate  cutter  night  and  morn, 
Who  rattled  the  rebater  hot  and  strong 
Who  worried  the  members  getting  warm 
Who  make  up  the  Compact  we  built. 

This  is  the  Judge  who  came  like  a  storm 
And  chilled  the  Commissioner  newly  born, 
Who  coddled  the  rate  cutter  night  and  morn, 
Who  rattled  the  rebater  hot  and  strong, 
Who  worried  the  members  getting  warm, 
Who  make  up  the  Compact  we  built. 

This  is  the  Bill-maker,   just  out  of  pawn, 
Patching  up  cinch  laws  moth-eaten  and  worn, 
To  bother  the  Judge  who  came  like  a  storm 
And  chilled  the  Commissioner  newly  born 
Who  coddled  the  rate  cutter  night  and  morn, 
Who  rattled  the  rebater  hot  and  strong, 
Who  worried  the  members  getting  warm, 
Who  make  up  the  Compact  we  built. 


A   PAPER   ON   THE    CAUSES  OF   MYSTERIOUS  FIRES. 

(Contributed  by  an  Oregon  Special.) 

A  loss  being  reported  under  one  of  our  policies,  I  visited  the  scene  and 
found  a  claim  for  smoke  damage,  said  to  be  due  to  the  burning  of  the 
assured's  clothing  while  lying  upon  the  floor  where  they  were  deposited 
upon  his  retiring  for  the  night. 

The  time  and  circumstance  of  the  conflagration  was  an  unexplained 
mystery,  and  my  own  mind  being  little  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the 
assured,  I  determined  to  get  at  the  facts  if  possible.  Upon  investigation, 
I  learned  that  the  assured   came   to  town   each  week  for  provisions,  and 
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usually  brought  a  jug  to  be  filled  with  substance  for  convivial  use,  which 
was  secured  from  a  druggist  friend. 

After  the  departure  of  the  old  farmer,  the  druggist,  to  his  horror  dis- 
covered that  by  mistake  he  had  given  a  jug  of  sulphuric  acid,  put  up  for 
a  neighboring  farmer,  for  spraying  trees. 

The  fear  of  awful  death  and  suit  for  damages  caused  him  to  hire  a 
team  and  visit  the  ranch,  hoping  to  prevent  a  result,  due  to  negligence. 
To  his  relief  and  astonishment,  he  found  the  old  man  laughing. 

On  explaining  the  object  of  his  visit,  his  customer  said:  "Why,  of 
course  I  indulged  a  little  too  much  and  although  I  did  not  observe  any- 
thing peculiar  in  the  taste  of  the  liquor,  I  noticed  that  I  perspired  very 
freely,  and  no  doubt  my  clothing  was  affected  by  the  acid." 


A  MORAL  HAZARD  IN  KENTUCKY. 
(As  Related  by  the  Major  to  the  Over-night  Specials  at  the  Alvarado  Hotel.) 

The  resisted  loss  claim  of  Preston  vs.  Pilgrim  Rock  Insurance  Co.  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  14th  Kentucky  judicial  circuit,  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  sense  of  the  company's  special  agent  and  adjuster,  Edward  Everett 
McDuffie.  The  exact  date  of  the  case  I  cannot  recall,  but  it  can  be  approxi- 
mated. It  was  within  three  years  of  the  tenth  summer  after  Ten  Broeck 
beat  the  California  mare,  Mollie  McCarthy,  four  mile  heats— shutting  her 
out  in  the  first.  That  was  the  year  Senator  Hankins,  of  Jackson  county, 
won  eleven  hundred  on  Ten  Broeck.  He  came  back  home  whole  wTith  it 
and  honorably  paid  off  his  debts— some  long  outlawed.  This  McDuffie  came 
as  special  agent  the  year  Craig  Tolliver  was  killed  in  Breathitt,  or  the 
year  that  Ben  Grant  was  lynched  in  Simpson,  or  the  year  that  the  revenue 
people  broke  up  Duke  French's  still  on  Clover  Creek.  In  writing  for  out- 
siders it  is  sometimes  hard  to  nail  a  date  by  anything  but  the  number  of 
the  year,  which  is  seldom  thought  of  in  Kentucky.  Ten  Broeck' s  victory 
was  six  years  after  Aristides  beat  Lord  Murphy  out  for  the  Derby  and  half 
of  West  Tennessee  walked  home  from  Louisville,  broke,  feeding  on  black- 
berries as  they  went.  The  Craig  Tolliver  year  was  two  years  after  the 
Ten  Broeck  year,  and,  as  Aristides  won  out  in  1870  by  the  Turf  Calendar, 
then  the  Tolliver  year  was  1887.     That's  about  right  anyhow. 

This  man,  Edward  Everett  McDuffie,  had  no  sense  at  all.  The  old 
Pilgrim  Rock  had  been  in  Kentucky  ten  years  or  so,  losing  steadily.  It 
was  moral  hazard.  Adjusters  said  so,  local  agents  said  it  wasn't  so,  the 
secretary  on  general  inspection  tour  said  the  adjusters  were  right.  So 
that  made  it  so.  And  then  they  sent  McDuffie  down.  The  Pilgrim  Rock 
was  dead  game  with  Yankee  pluck.  In  their  letter  to  McDuffie  for  his 
instruction,  they  said  to  him:  "We  are  not  the  sort  to  set  into  a  poker 
game  and  quit  loser  without  knowing  why.  Find  out  why."  Of  course 
that  language  was  not  used,  but  that  was  the  sum,  effect,  and  substantial 
tenor  of  the  letter.     It  was  expressed  in  pure  Boston  English;  but  God 
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knows  why  they  can  go  all  over  two  pages  of  paper  to  say  a  simple  thing 
like  that  without  just  saying  it.  They  are  a  God-fearing  and  margin- 
shaving  people,  though,  and  generally  do  well  in  business. 

Then  MeDuffie  came.  A  young  fellow  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight, 
with  blonde  whiskers  and  hair,  and  grayish  blue  eyes.  Didn't  have  a 
toddy-glassful  of  sense  or  knowledge.  Had  spent  all  his  life  till  twenty 
around  colleges  and  universities  and  then  traveled  Europe  a  couple  of  years 
more.  Well,  he  would  get  you  into  his  room,  show  you  photographs  of 
marble  statues  and  old  pictures  and  such  truck  he  had  seen  in  Europe,  and 
talk  about  'em  for  hours.  When  you  asked  him  what  was  the  rate  on  them 
and  whether  they  were  covered  specific  or  as  household  furniture  and 
articles  de  virtu,   it  turned  out  he  never  had  asked,  didn't  know  and  acted 

as  if  he  didn't  care  a  d n.     Knew  all  about  French  and  German  vintages, 

but  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  Coon  Hollow  sourmash  and  Penn- 
sylvania Rye-too-loorum  whisky.  Went  out  to  the  races  with  the  whole 
gang  of  us  one  day,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  breathe  again  if  he  didn't  hold 
off  the  whole  listof  five  flat  races  and  then  plunge  on  the  hurdle  jumpers. 
Now,  you  know  that  when  a  man  don't  know  any  more  than  to  bet  on  fence 
jumpers,  what  he  needs  is  a  guardian,  and  not  remunerative  employment. 

That  was  the  kind  he  was.  Passed  out  of  a  poker  game  one  night  with 
an  "jitherton"  pat.  Now,  a  lone  pair  of  deuces,  with  five  high  on  the  side, 
has  never  been  dealt  pat  to  but  three  people  in  Kentucky  (except  Mr. 
Atherton,  himself)  in  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Atherton  gave  it  the  name  by  his 
facility  and  luck  in  getting  or  drawing  it.  And  McDuffie  laid  it  down 
against  a  King  full  on  aces,  four  tens  and  a  smaller  scratch— threw  away  at 
least  $200.  And  what  do  you  suppose  he  said.  He  said  he  didn't  know  that 
an  Atherton  would  beat  a  royal  flush !  Talk  about  ignorance— that  man 
fairly  wallowed  in  it. 

And  yet  he  was  going  to  root  up  the  moral  hazard  and  make  an  example. 
He  had  the  Old  Pilgrim  behind  him  with  its  backbone  set  like  rusty  cog- 
wheels. He  talked  hours  about  Wagner,  which  he  called  Vogner,  and  said 
it  was  the  finest  piece  of  music  in  the  world,  and  yet  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  "Nelly  Gray."  He  set  up  one  day  at  the  Gait  House  and  saw 
Breck  McAllister  shoot  all  six  chambers  of  a  44  Colts  into  the  spot  on  the 
ace  of  hearts  across  two  rooms  and  thought  it  was  common  with  everybody  ! 
And  one  Saturday  night — now  this  is  true;  I  don't  want  to  belittle  the 
man's  education,  but  to  just  let  you  see  exactly  what  he  was— he  actually 
wanted  to  recess  av  big  poker  game  at  midnight  to  go  and  get  supper,  wThen 
there  were  three  "niggers  present  especially  to  bring  sandwiches  and 
liquor ! 

Well,  he  found  his  example  to  make.  He  was  up  at  Nelsonville— named 
after  Old  Tige  Nelson,  down  New  Orleans  way,  because  the  first  house  in 
the  place,  still  standing,  was  the  one  in  which  he  stopped  when  the 
Yankees  were  after  him  from  Perryville.  The  bed  is  still  kept  in  the 
same  room— not  the  bed  he  slept  in,  because  he  always  owned  up  he  was 
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too  scared  to  sleep — but  the  one  he  had  hid  under  the  mattress  of;  his  legs 
were  so  long  that  his  feet  stuck  out  at  the  end,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
covered  them  with  calico  and  rolled  yarn  from  the  hank  off  'em  all  night,  so 
that  if  the  Yankees  did  come  they'd  think  it  was  just  a  little  invention  of 
hers  to  save  labor.  It  took  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  yarn  though  to  keep  agoing  all 
night.  If  you  never  saw  Tige's  feet  you  want  to  go  South  at  once  and  look 
him  up. 

McDuffie's  agent  at  Nelsonville  had  sent  in  some  losses  that  had  a  smell 
on  'em,  and  he  concluded  to  look  up  the  property  before  seeing  the  agent. 
All  the  risks  looked  fairly  up  to  schedule  except  one,  described  as  "occu- 
pancy, tavern  or  inn,  with  bar."  It  was  Dent's  saloon  on  the  corner  aud  it 
was,  in  fact,  just  a  saloon ;  but  technically  it  was  a  licensed  tavern,  tavern 
license  being  cheaper  than  a  hotel  or  bar-room  license  in  Kentucky.  Mc- 
Duffie  saw  it  was  only  a  booze-shop,  the  tavern  being  kept  only  in  the 
license.  He  concluded  to  watch  around  that  night  and  see  how  it  was  kept 
and  get  an  eye-line  on  Dent.  The  house  belonged  to  Ben  Preston  and  was 
insured  in  his  name  for  $600 — frame,  shingle  roof,  two  stories,  with  nothing 
upstairs  but  rags  in  window  holes.     Dent's  stock  wasn't  insured  at  all. 

Well,  it  was  a  Saturday.  Everybody  in  Nelsonville,  or  in  all  Burley 
county,  for  that  matter,  knew  Saturdays  by  Ben  Preston's  tanking  up. 
He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  when  sober,  beloved  and  admired  by  all ;  but 
when  in  liquor,  the  safest  way  to  keep  the  peace  was  to  let  him  alone.  It 
so  happened  that  day  that  Ben  was  drinking  his  way  around  at  Lancaster 
with  his  friends  and  kin,  and  didn't  get  to  Nelsonville  till  about  half-past 
nine  at  night.  Five  or  six  with  him.  Joe  Dent  had  closed  up  his  saloon 
thinking  Ben  and  his  gang  had  bolted  their  regular  track  that  week. 
McDuffie  sat  across  the  street  in  a  shadow,  wondering.  Then  Ben  and  his 
crowd  rode  up  to  the  saloon  and  found  it  closed.  They  got  off  their  horses, 
knocked  at  the  door  and  tired  off  a  few  shots.  No  Dent.  Fact  is  Joe  was 
off  setting  in  somewhere. 

Now  Ben  Preston's  crowd,  though  unquestionably  drunk,  was  only 
playful  and  satisfactorily  drunk — no  disorder.  No  innocent  person  was  hit 
by  any  shots  fired.  Even  the  cussing  was  very  conservative  for  the  circum- 
stances. They  all  got  to  talking  about  Dent  and  chaffing  at  Ben  for  not 
being  able  to  get  into  his  own  house.  They  said  he  thought  so  much  of  it  he 
dassent  break  in.     He  said  he  didn't  care  a  cuss  for  it. 

"  I  got  it  insured  for  $600  to  cover  against  Dent's  keeping  saloon  in  it ; 
that's  all." 

"Well,"  says  one,  "you  can  burn  it  and  quit  winner  by  about  $450. 
But  you  wont." 

"Less  see  if  I  wont,"  says  Ben,  up  and  foolhardy. 

The  weatherboards  around  one  corner  were  all  splintered  and  gnawred 
by  post-chewing  horses.  Ben  pulls  out  some  matches,  lights  one  and  leans 
down  by  the  splinters. 
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"Now,  bays,"  he  says,  "Dant  hasn't  got  any  insurance.  If  the  house 
was  to  burn  it  would  be  on  him.     Oh,  no;  I  wont  burn  it!  " 

Just  then  the  splinters  commenced  a  crackling  and  in  half  a  minute  the 
fire  was  a  jumping  and  all  hands  shooting  guns  to  give  the  alarm.  But 
what  could  water  buckets  do  against-  that  old  box?  When  the  fire  got 
inside  and  struck  the  hell-fire  in  the  liquor  kept  for  niggers  and  unwary 
church  members,  it  was  beyond  saving.  The  whole  thing  was  swept  clear, 
and  there  set  McDuffie,  watching  the  whole  thing,  hearing  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  what  Ben  Preston  had  done  with  his  own  hands. 

The  next  day  McDuffie  called  on  the  County  Attorney  and  wanted  to 
swear  out  a  warrant  against  Ben  charging  him  with  arson.  The  lack  of 
horse  sense  that  man  possessed  would  have  filled  up  a  congressional  district 
with  pure  vacuum.  County  Attorney  Porter  had  gone  to  school  with  Ben 
Preston,  was  indicted  and  acquitted  with  him  for  the  killing  of  Sanders 
eight  years  before,  and  was  best  man  at  his  wedding. 

"Be  damned  if  you  do !  "  he  says  to  McDuffie  promptly.  "  Mr.  Preston 
is  a  gentleman,  popular,  genial,  and  of  unblemished  character.  You  are  a 
stranger  here,  and  you  admit  to  having  spied.  The  grand  jury's  in  session  ; 
go  before  them  at  once,  and  if  they  indict  I'll  prosecute." 

And  the  d d  fool  went  before  the  grand  jury! 

Of  course  they  turned  down  the  case.  Every  one  of  them  knew  that  if 
Ben  had  set  the  house  afire  he  did  so  when  drunk  and  as  an  act  of  playful- 
ness and  not  of  malice ;  moreover  it  was  his  own  property,  and  while  a  fire 
was  dangerous,  nobody  had  been  hurt;  the  excitement  had  been  immense, 
everybody  turned  out  and  met  and  talked  with  everybody  else,  and  no 
harm  was  done  except  to  Joe  Dent,  and  everybody  knew  Ben  would  make 
Dent  up  all  he  lost  and  more. 

Still  not  knowing  how  to  profit  by  his  lesson  young  McDuffie  went  to 
his  agent,  cancelled  out  the  whole  business— notwithstanding  it  was  an 
active  business,  half-fires,  half-premiums  right  along— and  then  sent  Ben 
Preston  a  regular  notice  denying  liability  and  saying  he  would  have  to  sue 
to  get  his  money  if  he  expected  any.  When  he  got  that  notice  Ben  got 
white.  He  never  had  any  i-dee-a  of  making  a  claim  at  first,  but  after  being 
persecuted  and  hounded  before  the  grand  jury  and  the  peace  officers,  and 
then  being  dared  by  a  Massachusetts  Yankee,  acting  as  a  spy,  to  get  his 
claim  money  if  he  could,  he  says : 

11  Well,  I'll  go  the  worth  of  a  yearling  colt  on  that— and  give  him  a  run 
for  the  money! " 

And  he  served  summons  on  McDuffie  of  suit  for  $600  total  loss,  be/ore 
the  cars  left  that  night. 

The  case  was  tried  at  June  court.  McDuffie  had  hired  a  lawyer  from 
Lancaster  and  the  lawyer  advised  him  to  pay.  McDuffie  paid  him  his  fee 
of  $10  consultation,  got  a  Louisville  lawyer  and  made  the  fight.  He  never 
had  as  much  sense  as  a  rabbit— I  mean  McDuffie.  The  Lancaster  lawyer 
had  told  him  to  quit.     "You  can't  get  a  jury  to  make  Ben  Preston  lose  his 
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insurance  money  after  such  insults  as  you've  put  on  him,''  he  said. 
1  Besides,  you  Yankee  companies  take  a  big  passel  of  money  out  of  the 
State  every  year  and  its  only  fair  in  the  minds  of  our  farming  people  that 
it  ought  to  keep  a  circulating  and  come  back  again.  That  makes  good 
times." 

So  this  young  Louisville  lawyer  comes  down,  wearing  broadcloth  and  a 
plug.  He  goes  to  the  witnesses  that  saw  Ben  put  the  match,  to  get  their 
testimony.  Then  he  went  back  and  advised  McDuffie  to  quit.  Now, 
there's  mules  turned  out  for  spavin  at  Nelsonville  with  more  sense  than 
McDuffie  could  borrow. 

'•  No,"  he  says  "No  compromise  with  arson  and  robbery.  We  want  to 
show  up  the  state  of  affairs  here  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  do  it.  I  saw  it 
myself,  and  Preston  knows  if  I  go  on  the  stand  his  guilt  is  proved." 

In  June,  as  I  said,  the  trial  was  held.  Judge  Candelman  had  been  in 
the  Confederate  army  on  Old  Col.  Henry  Preston's — that  is  Ben's  father's 
— staff.  But  he  was  an  upright  judge,  fair  and  liberal  when  not  in  liquor, 
and  he  was  seldom  so.  He  set  through  the  case  with  no  drink  to  pass  his 
lips.  McDuffie  told  his  story.  Then  Ben's  friends  and  kin  who  were  with 
him  went  on  to  rebut.  They  all  agreed  that  Ben  wTas  in  liquor  at  the  time, 
but  only  playful  and  not  destructively  so;  that  they  had  dared  him  about 
burning  the  house ;  that  he  lit  the  match  and  leaned  over,  appearing  not  to 
take  the  dare;  that  he  looked  back  and  laughed  and  the  last  words  he  said 
were  "I  won't  burn  it."  Then  the  fire  had  lept  up  and  couldn't  be  put 
out;  that  Ben  was  the  first  of  all  to  shoot  off  his  gun  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  all  followed.  In  the  opinion  of  six  witnesses  it  was  a  pure  accident, 
growing  out  of  Ben's  being  in  liquor,  and  that  he  was  in  no  sense  really 
responsible  for  the  fire  except,  as  the  liquor  rendered  him  unsteady  in  his 
match  hand. 

Then  Lawyer  Porter,  who  was  Ben's  lawyer  in  this  civil  suit,  arose: 

"  May  it  please  the  Court,"  he  said,  quietly,  "the  case  in  rebuttal  is  in. 
I  scorn  to  put  my  client  on  the  stand  to  answer  the  outrageous  charges  of 
this  stranger  and  sneak.  We  are  content  that  Mr.  Preston's  actions  and 
character  shall  be  vouched  for  by  those  with  him,  his  playmates,  school- 
mates and  the  friends  of  his  later  manhood.  They,  and  all  of  you,  know 
him  as  you  knew  his  glorious  father,  who  left  a  leg  at  Chickamauga  at  the 
hands  of  perhaps  some  other  Massachusetts  spy  lying  around  in  a  tree  top 
or  a  worm  fence,  as  this  one  seeks  to  mutilate  and  destroy  the  character  of 
the  son— a  character  dearer  to  every  man  than  a  leg,  dearer  even  than  life. 
We  rest." 

The  arguments  began.  The  Louisville  lawyer,  that  so  much  was 
thought  and  expected  of,  spoke  only  two  hours.  He  never  went  over  the 
whole  case  but  three  times.  When  through,  Porter  was  so  disgusted  with 
such  short-heat  running,  that  he  actually  declined  to  make  any  speech. 

"I  have  only  to  point  out  to  your  Honor,"  he  said,  "and  ask  you  to 
charge  the  jury  on  the  point,  that  while  all  the  witnesses  have  told  what 
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they  think  they  honestly  saw  my  client  do,  none  of  them  has  testified  to 
seeing-  the  defendant's  spy  there;  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
he  was  there  from  anybody  but  himself.  He  didn't  introduce  himself  to 
those  there.  Was  he  there?  I  ask  the  jury  on  their  oaths  to  say  yes  or  no, 
if  they  can.  If  he  wasn't  there,  who  dare  say  that  my  honorable  client 
even  went  near  that  house  with  a  match?  Our  own  witnesses  admit  it,  I 
know;  but  let  us  remember  that  they  were  all  in  drink — and  all  of  us  know 
how  treacherous  is  the  memory  after  foolishly  but  yet  not  unpardonably 
'looking  upon  the  rosy  nectar  of  joy.'  I  think  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt  if  the  fire  occurred  as  stated.  Any  one  of  the  boys  might  have  held 
the  match  and  not  be  able  to  remember  it." 

"Do  you  think  it  probable  the  house  was  burned  at  all?"  asked  the 
Louisville  lawyer  sarcastically. 

UI  think,  Sir,"  said  Porter  pointing  his  finger  at  him  and  shaking  it, 
11  that  it  burned  to  the  extent  of  $600  and  that  no  skin-game  corporation 
from  the  heartless  North  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  money  and  the  char- 
acter of  any  honorable  Burley  County  citizen  from  him  merely  because 
there  exists  a  Yankee  idea  that  they  know  better  than  we  do  how  to  regu- 
late our  innocent  amusements  and  social  habits." 

"I  should  prefer,"  said  the  Judge,  "  to  let  the  case  go  to  the  jury  with- 
out charge,  if  both  sides  agree." 

"  We  object!  "  snapped  the  Louisville  Lawyer. 

Judge  Candelman  gave  him  one  eye-lid  blink  that  said,  "Young  man, 
if  Louisville  lawyers  will  come  down  here  and  hang  themselves  with  the 
first  rope  they  see,  I  can't  help  it."  Then  he  squared  around  at  the  jury, 
hit  the  sawdust-box  dead  center  with  a  beautiful  shot  of  long-green  tobacco 
juice,  and  said  sharply : 

11  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  instructed  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  claim,  with  interest  and  costs.  There  has  been  no 
corroboration  of  the  resisting  witness's  testimony — and  I'm  frank  to  say  I 
wouldn't  believe  him  if  there  was  ! " 

McDuffie  and  his  jack-leg  lawyer  got  out  of  town  pretty  quick,  leaving 
a  draft  for  a  wad.  The  amount  wouldn't  take  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  if  it  had  what  was  the  use?  The  judges  could  have  sent  it  back  for 
re-trial  of  course,  but  what  chance  did  a  Court  of  Appeals  have  to  outlast 
the  set  and  honest  convictions  of  a  Burley  County  jury,  that  knew  Ben 
Preston  as  a  neighbor,  friend  and  honorable  citizen?  They  would  have 
reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals  till  Burley  County  went  Republican  or  icicles 
were  raised  for  summer  fruits  in  hell. 

Well,  the  old  Pilgrim  went  out  of  the  State  and  laid  it  to  "  moral  haz- 
ard." Maybe  they  thought  it  was  "moral  hazard."  A  company  that  would 
hire  a  man  like  McDuffie  might  believe  almost  anything.  I  don't  say 
McDuflSe  was  a  bad  man — but  I  do  say  this,  that  if  he  was  just  an  ordinary 
d n  fool,  then,  if  I  was  Governor  I  would  pardon  all  the  lunatics  locked 
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up  in  every  asylum  in  the  State.  If  McDuffie  was  sane  you  can  bet  they  are 
innocent !  What  he  called  "  moral  hazard"  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
personal  matter  between  a  jack-leg  Massachusetts  special  agent,  with  his 
head  full  of  rainbows,  with  absolutely  no  sense  of  the  ties  that  bind  friend- 
ship, right  or  wrong,  among  civilized  people — just  a  personal  difference 
between  a  man  like  that  and  an  honorable,  high-toned,  generous,  genial 
and  chivalrous  gentleman  like  Ben  Preston. 

If  they  think  that's  moral  hazard  for  a  fire  insurance  company,  what  the 
Eternal  Hellabaloo  do  you  suppose  the  life  insurance  companies  think  of 
their  moral  hazard  while  the  horses  are  running  at  Lexington  and  Louis- 
ville, and  every  gentleman  compelled  to  enforce  his  personal  credit  with 
bookmakers. 

YOUNG  E.    ALLISON. 


My  honest  endeavor  to  interest  the  local  agent  met  with  a  rude  shock 
when  he  said:  " The  other  company  has  more  enterprise  and  its  policy  is 
much  superior  to  yours,  in  particular,  for  a  person  who  owns  real  property." 
"Why,  how  can  that  possibly  be?"  I  gasped;  "we  both  use  the  same  standard 
form."  "Yes,  but  you  see  the  other  company  has  instructed  me  in  the 
matter  of  'rent  insurance'  and  whenever  a  tenant  fails  to  pay  the  rent 
the  landlord  is  protected  by  the  insurance  company,  which  pays  over  the  rent 
of  the  tenant  who  skips,  and  the  rent  is  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  yours 
anyway.  See,  here  is  the  circular."  I  read  the  circular,  which  was 
intended  to  more  fully  explain  the  rule  of  the  board  governing  rent 
insurance,  the  preamble  of  which  was  as  follows :  "Insurance  covering  on 
rents  must  be  written  under  the  following  form,  the  rate  to  be  50  per  cent, 
of  the  building  rate." 


Sounds  of  voices,  in  tones  that  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  disagree- 
ment, came  in  waves  towards  the  private  office ;  a  female  voice,  particu- 
larly, smote  the  air  and  some  expressions  were  plainer  than  others,  for 
instance,  words  like  these:  "  It  is  not  fair,  I  won't  stand  it;  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  treat  a  lady  so."  My  counter  man  is  as  meek  as  a  lamb; 
heretofore  no  complaint  had  reached  the  inside  office ;  his  gentle  voice  has 
usually  stilled  all  tumult  and  his  mild  answer  has  turned  down  all  wrath, 
but  when  he  came  in  and  said,  "Excuse  me,  Colonel,  will  you  please 
speak  to  the  lady  at  the  counter,"  I  felt  that  my  hour  had  come.  By 
stages,  I  learned  the  following  facts : 

Her  dwelling,  south  of  Market  street,  had  burned;  an  appraisement 
was  had ;  a  total  loss  the  result ;  a  proof  of  loss  had  been  sworn  to,  and  the 
money  paid ;  receipts  had  been  taken.     All  this  happened  a  month  ago. 

"You  received  your  money,  did  you  not,  madam?"  "Sure  I  did." 
"You  signed  the  proof  of  loss."  "  I  did  that."  "This  is  your  signature 
to  the  receipts,  is  it  not?"     "  Bedad,  I  signed  them  safe  enough."     "Then 
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what  do  you  complain  of,  where  is  your  kick?"  "Kick  is  it?  Holy  Mother. 
why  wouldn't  I  kick?  sure  I  gave  the  building  of  the  house  to  the  man  who 
made  the  figures  for  me  at  the  inquist,  and  he  has  built  it  back  and  I  will 
say  he  do  work  well,  but  bad  cess  to  him,  he  has  charged  me  all  the  money 
I  got  from  the  company,  and  I  want  to  know  where  do  I  get  off?"  She 
was  fairly  shrieking  by  this  time.  "Madam,"  I  said  gently,  "  it  is  a  sad 
case,  but  you  must  admit  the  company  treated  you  fairly  enough  and  you 
must  not  blame  me  for  what  the  carpenter  has  done."  "Sure,  dearie, 
you're  right;  the  company  done  the  square  thing;  it's  the  schoundrelly 
carpenter  that  makes  the  trouble.  I'll  have  the  law  of  him,  so  I  will,  and 
I'll  tear  the  whole  black  heart  out  of  him;  you  hear  what  I  say  to  you." 
"Good  day."     "Dearie,  good  day.     God  bless  the  likes  of  you." 


We  were  talking  about  losses.  Said  William,  I  had  a  lucky  escape 
from  to-day's  fire.  WTe  once  had  the  building,  but  the  owner,  a  saloon  man, 
was  so  slow  in  paying  the  premium  that  a  small  damage  called  attention  to 
it,  and  I  deducted  the  premium,  paid  the  loss  and  canceled  the  policy. 
When  a  saloon  man  is  hard  up,  business  must  be  dull. 

Yes,  but  listen  to  my  case,  said  Frank.  A  fire  occurred  in  the  dwell- 
ing next  door  to  our  risk;  the  firemen  trampled  all  over  the  roof,  hose  in 
hand;  the  assured  found  his  damage  when  the  first  rain  came — and  that 
was  months  afterwards ;  his  claim  seemed  to  be  just,  but  when  the  date 
of  fire  was  given,  it  was  found  that  our  policy  took  effect  ten  days  later. 
Fancy  the  feelings  of  the  office  from  whom  I  scalped  the  risk,  when  re- 
quested to  pay  a  loss  on  a  policy  expired  six  months  ago. 

Listen  to  me,  said  Jake.  A  ship  came  into  port  last  week,  which  had 
not  only  been  considered  a  total  loss  but  the  underwriters  had  paid  in  full. 
The  owner  had  to  buy  his  ship  back  before  he  could  sail  again.  Because  he 
had  not  lost  his  ship. 

I  was  absorbed  in  surveying  the  risks  of  a  town,  the  last  being  the 
hotel  itself.  I  parted  with  agent  at  the  door  and  called  for  key  to  room  12, 
sheet  six,  block  three.  The  clerk  gave  me  the  key,  but  backed  off 
cautiously,  and  ever  after  regarded  me  as  if  I  were  a  lunatic. 


Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  adjuster? 

Not  at  all,  I  followed  his  directions,  and  came  out  all  right. 

How  was  it? 

Well,  the  adjuster  said,  "I  will  select  an  appraiser  and  you  will  select 
an  appraiser  and  we  will  abide  by  their  decision,  whatever  it  is;  we  only 
want  what  is  right." 

So  I  talked  to  my  appraiser.  Said  I,  "if  you  do  just  right  there  is 
seventy-five  dollars  in  it  for  you" — and  he  did  just  right.     See? 
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The  hottest  fire  of  the  year  appears  to  have  been  at  McMinnville, 
Oregon,  at  the  time  the  Mechanical  College  was  burned,  for,  according  to  a 
local  newspaper : 

"  The  presses  and  engine  and  machinery  were  reduced  to  ashes.11  There 
must  have  been  "artificial  heat"  employed  at  that  fire. 


A   LONG   LOOK   AHEAD. 

"  If  you  are  interested  in  this  quarter  I  will  take  you  through." 
I  looked  at  the  speaker  attentively.     He  was  portly,  and  smiling,  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  evidently  well  to  do.     "Excuse  my  seeming  hesita- 
tion,"  I  replied,    "  but  I  am  out  on  ticket-of-leave,  so  to  speak,  and   I  am 
somewhat  bewildered." 

"Then  you  are  a  prisoner?"  he  asked.  "Well,  not  quite  that;  you  see  I 
am,  so  to  speak,  a  shade.  I  ceased  to  be  some  time  since— I  think  a  long 
time — but  am  not  sure  of  dates;  this  is  my  first  attempt  at  the  material 
since.  My  business  was  insurance,  and  as  this  is  the  insurance  centre, 
I  was  examining  the  signs  in  hope  of  meeting  some  familiar  office  name." 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  he,  "I  will  be  your  guide.  I  am  a  director 
in  several  offices  and  can  introduce  you  to  the  working  plans.  But  what  do 
you  see  that  fascinates  your  gaze  in  the  particular  office  before  which  you 
stand?" 

"Well,  this  bill-board,  or  sign,  puzzles  me!"  and  I  read  aloud  the 
following: 

' '  Come  In  !    Come  In  ! 
Dwellings — Mills — Manufacturing  Plants — 
Household  Effects — Machinery— Family 
Stores,  including  wines,  liquors  and 
Cigars — Musical  instruments — Models- 
Gold  and  Silver  Ware— Medals— Bronzes- 
Curiosities— Air  Ships — and  many  other 
subjects  assured  within. 
You  provide  one   dollar,   we   do  the  rest.     We  refer  to 
years  of  honorable  dealing.     Peruse  our  list  of  Directors." 

"  Will  you  please  explain  the  meaning  of  the  sign?"  I  asked.  "Come 
within!  ocular  demonstration  is  better  for  you  than  my  poor  description." 

We  entered  a  large,  well  lighted  and  tastefully  arranged  room — not 
unlike  a  banking  house  in  appearance.  The  air  was  fresh,  and  cool  enough 
for  comfort.  A  respectful  attendant,  with  some  badge  of  office  to  designate 
authority  pinned  upon  his  breast,  came  up  at  once  and  gave  us  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  taking  from  him  a  printed  sheet.  This  sheet  bore  the 
heading,  "  Conditions,"  in  large  illuminated  type.  "You  must  take  one," 
said  he;  "  it  is  the  condition  precedent  to  a  right  to  occupy  space  upon  the 
floor." 
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There  were  a  score  or  more  of  people,  also  visitors,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  restful  quiet  which  pervaded  the  place.  On  a  row  of 
stools  outside  the  long  counter  were  seated  men  and  women,  and  before 
each  person  I  observed  a  machine  similar  in  appearance  to  those  used  in 
my  day  to  gamble  for  cigars.  I  said  as  much  to  my  companion.  "It  is  not 
considered  gambling,"  he  said;  "you  will  notice  each  machine  is  registered 
by  order  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and  a  government  inspector 
is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  each  policy.  It  is  an  American  invention, 
but   is   used   largely    in   England   and  Russia." 

"But  I   see    no  policy  writers." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  said;  "this  appears  to  be  a  profitable  day  for 
the  corporation,"  he  added  musingly. 

Just  then  a  young  man  arose  with  an  air  of  disappointment.  He  was 
joined  by  a  young  woman.  "Well?"  said  she,  inquiringly.  "Nothing!" 
he  replied ;  "not  even  a  four-room  cottage.  We  will  postpone  our  wedding 
until  after  next  pay  day." 

"  What  does  he  mean,"  I  asked. 

"  Evidently  a  young  couple  anxious  to  be  married.  You  will  notice  he 
was  applying  for  a  policy  before  a  dwelling  machine  registered  from  four 
rooms  to  twelve  rooms.  Each  machine  is  for  a  different  subject  and  the 
applicant  files  his  dollar  with  the  slot.  If  it  is  a  successful  application,  the 
policy  comes  out  at  the  aperture  in  front.  The  conditions  are  printed  on 
the  face  of  the  policy." 

Just  then  a  man  ejaculated  defiantly.  "Let  us  see  what  he  has 
secured,"  said  my  friend.  The  man  was  speaking  excitedly  to  the 
clerk.  "I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "you  have  made  a  mistake.  You  told  me 
this  was  the  piano  determiner!"  "Excuse  me,"  said  the  clerk  quite 
respectfully;  "  you  asked  me  for  a  musical  instrument  determiner.  The 
piano  determiner  is  number  23."  "  But  a  piano  is  a  musical  instrument," 
said  the  man.  "  Quite  true,  but  if  you  will  read  the  general  printed  con- 
ditions you  will  notice  that  number  17  does  not  determine  a  piano  without 
a  special  endorsement."  "How  can  you  expect  me  to  read  all  the  printed 
conditions?  "  growled  the  man.  "Here  I  have  gone  and  got  a  brass  band 
outfit  when  I  wanted  a  piano.  You  will  have  to  fix  it  somehow." 
"Excuse  me,"  said  the  clerk,  politely.  "  Although  it  is  your  duty  as  well 
as  your  privilege  to  read  the  conditions,  I  am  not  allowed  to  differ  with 
the  assured.  Please  go  forward  to  the  adjusting  department."  "Let  us 
follow  him,"  I  said. 

The  adjusting  department  was  on  the  next  floor  above. 

Behind  a  wire  netting  was  a  sign,  "  Equalizing  Counter."  Here  sat  a 
benevolent-looking  man  of  middle  age.  To  him  the  disappointed  applicant 
made  his  way  and  stated  his  case. 

"  Have  you  read  the  general  printed  conditions?" 

"Well,  no;   that  is,  er— No!  not  carefully." 

"On  line  408,  paragraph  B,  you  will  find  the  law  of  the  case,  which  I 
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will  further  explain :  '  Whenever  the  assured  shall  by  his  own  act  apply  to 
a  determiner  on  a  subject  not  the  subject  of  his  intention  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  entitled  only  to  the  policy  that  may  be  drawn  down  from 
such  determiner,  but  he  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  corporation,  cancel 
his  policy  under  the  conditions  thereof.'  Now,  the  question  arises,  did 
you  by  your  own  act  apply  for  your  insurance  at  determiner  No.  17, 
or  did  the  broker  tell  you  it  was  the  right  box?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  broker?" 

44  The  broker  is  the  clerk  who  presides  over  the  determiner,  and  his 
commission  is  his  salary." 

14  What  commission?" 

44  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  first  application  you  have  registered 
in  this  office.  The  commission  is  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cash  value  of  the 
property  designated  by  the  policy  drawn  down.  This  property  is  fully 
described  in  each  policy.  In  this  instance,  it  is  a  complete  set  of  musical 
instruments,  not  to  exceed  fourteen  in  number,  being  the  complement  of  a 
city  brass  band,  nickel  plated,  and  embracing  drums  and  cymbals,  and  you 
have  this  elegant  set  of  musical  instruments  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  cash 
value." 

4<  But  I  have  no  use  for  a  brass  band.     I  want  to  cancel  my  policy." 

44  In  that  case,  please  apply  to  the  third  desk  beyond." 

At  the  third  desk  beyond  sat  a  thoughtful-looking  young  man  with  a 
large  head  and  a  clean  cut  face.  After  carefully  examining  the  policy  he 
turned  to  a  schedule  of  experience  tables  and  made  a  computation.  It 
was  an  intricate  calculation  based  on  the  cancellation  of  a  policy  not  yet 
mutually  consummated  and  upon  which  no  commission  had  been  paid. 

44  The  surrender  value  of  this  policy,"  he  said  meditatively,  <4is  just 
seven  dollars  payable  in  the  proprietary  dollars  of  the  company  and  good 
for  application  at  any  of  our  determiners." 

44  Seven  dollars?  Seven!  Why  man,  that  is  nothing  at  all.  I  have 
already  spent  forty  dollars  in  applications." 

44  But  jou  seem  to  forget  that  with  a  one  dollar  application  you  may 
insure  a  piano.  Only  last  week  a  well  known  young  man  insured  a  grand 
opera  house  completely  furnished  for  two  dollars." 

u  I  know  that,"  said  the  man  meekly;  44that  is  why  I  came  to  your 
office  to  apply  for  a  piano.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  for  me?"  he  added, 
almost  tearfully. 

"  There  is  but  one  experience  table  and  it  is  universal,"  said  the  can- 
cellation clerk. 

44 1  suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  to  take  out  your  own  salary  as  well 
as  that  of  the  application  clerk,"  said  the  man  sarcastically. 

44 Quite  so,"  said  the  clerk;  4<also  the  royal  percentage  due  the  office 
and  the  amount  claimed  by  the  general  expense  fund." 

44  Well,  give  it  to  me,"  said  the  man,  and  he  surrendered  the  policy. 

Some  time  after  this  we  again  met  him. 
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"  Oh!  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know,"  said  he,  u  that  I  made  a  kill- 
ing with  that  seven  dollars.  I  won  a  piano  with  the  first  and  then  I  just 
played  the  whole  string.  I  got  a  saw-mill  and  a  coffin  and  a  law  library  of 
four  hundred  volumes  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  sold  the  saw-mill  to  pay  the  brokerage  on  the  rest,  and  when  I 
sell  the  rest  I  mean  to  spend  the  day  here  and  get  a  gold  mine — or  bust." 

"  What  a  speculative  spirit,  he  has,"  said  my  friend,  aside ;  "  why,  if 
that  fellow  had  a  chance  I  believe  he  would  become  a  gambler." 

I  had  a  very  interesting  visit  on  the  President  of  the  company.  He 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  top  floor  of  the  company's  building.  There  was 
a  beautiful  garden  and  an  artificial  pond  in  his  office  which  adjoined  the 
dining  room. 

"Sometimes,"  said  he,  "  in  the  season  we  are  worked  almost  beyond 
our  limit  and  it  is  necessary  to  decide  fine  points  on  the  moment;  hence, 
I  have  this  office  for  night  work.  Sometimes  my  wife  and  children  visit 
me  here." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  long  climb  for  them?"  I  said. 

"Climb?  Climb?"  he  responded.  "Oh,  I  see;  not  at  all,  not  at  all; 
they  never  enter  the  building." 

At  this  I  stared  at  him. 

"They  come  to  the  landing  here  in  the  balloon-boat.  See,"  said  he, 
pointing  out  a  tall  building.  "There  is  the  boat  of  our  rival,  the  Per- 
petual company,  moored  to  the  flag-staff  yonder." 

"But  is  it  not  dangerous  to  have  these  boats  in  the  street?" 

This  question  appeared  to  make  him  impatient. 

"Of  course  it  would  be  dangerous,  but  the  boat  never  gets  into  the 
street." 

"  Then  how  can  you  reach  your  home  in  town?" 

"  I  have  no  home  in  town ;  nobody  has  a  home  in  town  ;  that  is,  nobody 
who  is  anybody.     My  home  is  at  Santa  Cruz." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  home?" 

"About  seventeen  minutes  going  down,  but  we  come  up  in  ten  min- 
utes." 

"  But  is  the  wind  always  favorable,  coming  up?" 

"  Wind?  No  wind  about  it;  we  use  more  electricity  coming  up.  What 
for?  Why  to  get  there,  of  course,"  he  said  sharply.  "kGet  there7  is 
the  motto  of  the  office." 

"Do  all  the  clerks  have  boats?"  I  asked. 

"No,  indeed,"  he  said,  "they  go  by  the  liquid  air  tube  train,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  clerical  work 
as  one  can  do  in  the  boat,  which  of  course  is  a  misfortune." 

In  reply  to  my  vacant  stare,  he  said,  "  the  tubes  are  under  ground  and 
are  shot  off  every  minute.  The  'central'  is  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  with 
branches  as  far  as  San  Diego.  Oakland  is  reached  by  the  way  of  Redwood 
City  and  Centerville." 
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"  What  is  the  liability  of  the  company?"  I  asked. 

"We  are  liable  for  the  safe  delivery  of  articles  to  the  last  known 
address  of  the  assured,  but  we  are  not  liable  for  damage  by  lire  or  water 
to  the  property  insured." 

"  Then  this  is  not  fire  insurance?" 

"  Emphatically  not;  that  theory  was  exploded  long  ago." 

"  Unprofitable  V  I  asked.     "  I  believe  you !  utter  ruin,"  he  replied. 

"  Why  do  you  force  these  printed  conditions  on  a  customer?" 

u  All  conditions  and  printed  descriptions  are  deemed  to  be  a  warranty 
on  the  part  of  the  company.  If  the  title  to  the  property  delivered  is 
other  than  absolute,  the  company  will  be  liable  under  the  law  governing 
insurance." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  have  you  an  insurance  commissioner?"  I  asked. 

11  One  only,  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

41  Can  the  company  cancel  a  policy?" 

"  No,  the  assured  can  cancel  for  cause  and  the  office  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  cause  is  just." 

"But  you  will  please  excuse  me,"  said  the  President  of  the  company, 
"this  is  dividend  day  and  I  see  the  express  wagons  from  the  bank  are 
beginning  to  arrive  in  the  street  bringing  the  gold  coin  for  distribution." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this?"  said  my  guide.  "  I  think  it  is  the 
best  entertainment  I  have  had  for  a  long  time.  I  take  it  as  I  have  taken 
everything  all  my  life — I  mean  my  previous  life — I  regard  it  as  fine 
material  for  a  reminiscence.  Why,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  bent  of 
mind  I  could  not  have  endured  half  the  burdens  of  life.  You  take  my 
advice,  friend,  and  when  you  find  yourself  in  an  awkward  or  dangerous 
position,  go  ahead,  push  along,  see  it  out,  and  stay  with  it  on  the  principle 
that  it  will  some  day  make  a  fine  story.  The  supreme  enjoyment  of  life  is 
in  recounting  the  dangers  which  are  past;  every  philosopher  knows  that." 

At  this  he  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  forced  me  up  and  down  the  room, 
talking  all  the  time  in  a  strange  and  incoherent  manner.  This  man  is  a 
lunatic,  I  thought,  and  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  humor  him.  Just  then  a 
familiar  voice  struck  my  ear,  asking  anxiously,  "how  is  he  now,  doctor?" 

"He  is  all  right  now,"  said  the  doctor,  "he  took  a  dose  of  Cannabis 
Indica  instead  of  compouud  cathartic — that  is  all." 


A    PERSONAL  APPEAL. 
My  Vert  Dear  Sir:  — 

Resting  from  my  labors  of  the  past  six  months,  enjoying  myself  here 
in  this  Paradise  of  Eden,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I 
shall  shortly  pay  you  one  of  my  friendly  visits,  and  will  probably  reach 
you  towards  the  middle  of  September;  when  we  can  agreeably  analyze 
the  very  choice  and  liberal  business  which  you  have  favored  our  office,  and 
in  the  selection  of  which  we  most  cordially  thank  you  for  your  favorable 
consideration. 
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I  look  forward  to  this  visit  with  a  far  more  friendly  interest  than  you 
may  suppose,  burdened  as  it  may  be  with  business  connections;  and  again 
hand  shake,  and  meeting  old  friends  carries  with  it  a  pleasure  superceding 
the  mere  dollars  and  cents  consideration  that  always  accompanies  a  call  on 
a  worthy  representative. 

So  many  changes  are  constantly  taking  place  in  insurance  circles  that 
it  is  a  question,  sometimes,  to  know,  "  where  we  are  at,"  and  the  fact  of 
the  continuation  in  office  and  the  conjunction  of  your  assistance  in  the 
past  light  of  where  the  business  emanates  which  makes  up  the  whole, 
concludes  a  pleasure  in  the  anticipated  meeting. 

The  Fall  months  will  soon  be  upon  us;  the  closing  of  the  book  of 
Records  will  soon  pass  in  review ;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  your  labors  in 
the  vineyard  will  supplement  all  future  efforts,  and  that  the  showing  of 
your  agency  will  redound  to  your  credit  and  watchfulness,  care  and 
selection :  believe  me  in  hearty  accord  with  you, 

Sincerely  yours. 

THIS    IS    A  TRUE  COPY. 
Dear  Sir : 

After  having  worked  all  my  life  as  an  honest  man  to  acquire  a  small 
fortune,  I  find  myself  without  anything  at  all,  and  being  in  a  strange 
country  very  far  from  my  children,  to  have  to  serve  others  with  very  small 
wages  makes  me  so  unhappy  that  I  would  prefer  to  be  dead  than  alive,  and 
if  it  was  not  for  the  small  hope  that  I  have  of  perhaps  being  able  to 
arrive  at  something  good  to  permit  me  to  go  and  rejoin  my  children  and  to 
ameliorate  my  sorrowful  position,  I  would  already  have  made  the  sacrifice 
of  my  life  and  stop  the  sufferings  that  torture  me.  I  think  if  I  had  $500  to 
spend  during  the  next  four  months,  that  I  could  find  a  wife  who  could  take 
me  out  of  the  sorrowful  position  where  I  am,  so  that  if  I  could  find  a  per- 
son who  would  be  smart  enough  to  take  me  for  what  I  am  and  would  be 
willing  to  give  $500  during  the  next  four  months  I  would  promise  him  to 
pay  him  back  $1,000  after  the  four  months,  and  if  I  failed  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  him  back  $1,000,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  another 
$1,000  to  dispose  of  to  pay  for  a  policy  of  insurance  on  my  life,  one  of 
$12,000,  one  for  the  one  who  would  advance  me  the  money,  and  one  for  my 
children,  and  after  my  life  would  be  insured  the  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
leave  something  to  my  children  and  to  reward  the  one  who  would  have 
furnished  me  the  money  to  try  to  ameliorate  my  position,  would  make  me 
die  after  a  few  weeks  after  my  life  would  have  been  insured.  And  to  give 
him  a  guarantee  for  the  first  $500,  first,  I  would  give  him  an  insurance 
policy  on  my  life  for  $1,000,  in  case  I  might  be  surprised  by  death  before 
the  expiration  of  the  four  months.  Second,  I  would  give  him  my  note  for 
$1,000  in  case  I  would  become  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  pay  and  refuse  to 
pay.  Third,  I  would  sign  him  a  paper  by  which  he  could  prove  that  I  am  a 
thief,  so  he  could  have  me  imprisoned  in  case  I  refused  to  keep  my  promise 
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that  I  made,  and  I  would  give  him  my  photograph  so  he  could  have  me 
arrested  if  I  wanted  to  skip.  Finally,  I  would  be  ready  to  give  as  much 
security  as  a  man  can  on  his  person,  as  I  have  no  desire  to  cheat  anybody. 
I  would  do  everything  as  politely  and  as  honestty  as  possible,  and  if  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  my  word,  to  do  the  hardest  work  that  a  man  can,  I 
would  do  it  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  as  you  are  a  lawyer  you  are  in 
a  position  to  know  if  this  is  a  thing  that  is  possible,  and  if  you  find  the 
matter  advantageous  enough  for  both  parties,  and  if  you  have  the  money 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  business  with  you,  and  if  you  have  not  the 
money  necessary,  perhaps  you  can  find  some  friends  who  could  furnish  the 
money ;  and  if  necessary  I  could  prove  that  where  I  resided  my  reputation 
has  been  as  good  as  the  public  can  desire.  My  greatest  fault  is  being  too 
backward  to  speak  freely. 

I  will  not  say  any  more  to  you.  If  you  find  the  matter  possible  you 
will  have  only  to  address  me  a  word  and  tell  me  when  I  can  see  you,  and 
in  the  meantime,  I  remain, 

Your  very  humble  servant. 


THE   SPECIAL— THROUGH   THE   LOCAL'S    EYES. 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  the  "granger  local"  might  have 
a  word  to  say  that  would  attract,  if  not  hold,  the  attention  of  the  few 
truly  good  and  beautiful  who  go  to  make  up  the  salt  of  the  earth,  all 
of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  within  that  charmed  circle  called  insurance 
specials,  than  whom  all  others  are  but  as  "sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals." 

In  casting  about  for  a  subject,  the  granger  local's  first  thought  is, 
"what  is  on  the  prohibited  list?"  Certainly  not  the  ubiquitous  special 
himself — he  is  not  of  that  kind  of  clay  which  blushes  and  stammers  when 
he  is  told  of  the  high  and  universal  admiration  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
poor  local— he  will  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  when  his  praises  are 
sounded— he  is  too  familiar  with  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit  of  the  local, 
whose  every  move  and  look  shows  the  envy  he  feels,  to  think  that  praises 
to  his  "high  and  mightiness"  can  be  overdone. 

Oh  yes!  the  special  is  a  "peach." 

He  rideth  in  the  palace  car;  he  dineth  with  the  princes  and  potentates 
of  the  earth ;  he  giveth  the  cocktail  and  the  julep  and  the  cigar  and  the 
"glad  hand"  to  the  granger  local,  and  he  liveth  high  and  is  merry. 

Yet,  he  grumbleth,  yea,  verily,  he  grumbleth.  The  "old  man"  don't 
appreciate  his  value  and  don't  pay  half  what  his  services  are  worth,  and 
old  Huntington,  and  Jim  Hill,  and  Vanderbuilt,  and  the  rest  of  the 
"  railroad  gang,"  all  run  their  trains  in  the  night  time,  and  the  "prince- 
ling" called  "  special"  must  needs  turn  out  for  the  chilling  station  at  2  a.  m. 
and  freeze  his  delicately  nurtured  toes  in  a  dreary  ride  in  the  carryall 
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(and  everything),  to  the  dark  and  lonely  hotel;  there  to  await  the  coming 
dawn  with  cold  feet. 

This  is  the  tale  the  granger  local  has  to  listen  to  on  an  average  of 
11  once  in  every  pretty  quick." 

Some  times  it  is  varied,  and  the  tale  of  woe  poured  into  the  local's  ear 
is  heart  rending— to  the  teller. 

One  afflicted  special — he  has  now  graduated,  and  is  an  assistant 
manager — told  us  how  he  suffered  in  an  alleged  first  class  hotel  in  one  of 
the  larger  cities  in  the  particular  state  (not  plenitude)  in  which  the 
writer  hereof  resides.  He  thought  he  could  a  tale  unfold  that  would 
freeze  my  young  blood,  harrow  up  my  soul,  etc. — but  he  didn't. 

It  seems  that  this  princeling,  in  due  and  proper  season,  long  ere  the 
midnight  hour,  hied  him  to  his  room,  and  prepared  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Morpheous.  He  is  after  business,  but  not  willing  to  take  a 
u  blanket  risk;"  hence  the  following: 

In  making  up  his  bed  the  chambermaid  had  placed  the  blankets 
wrong  end  up — just  think  of  it,  the  blankets  wrong  end  up!  and  woolen 
blankets  at  that !  His  delicate  nature  was  shocked.  What  would  have 
been  his  suffering  had  he  been  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  a  bed  with 
the  blankets  wrong  end  up!  He  couldn't  do  it — not  he.  This  pure  and 
spotless  princling  called  the  bell  boy,  who  summoned  the  housekeeper,  who 
brought  forth  the  chambermaid,  which  latter  was  then  and  there  charged 
with  the  heinous  crime  committed.  Our  hero,  as  the  novel  says,  demanded 
immediate  reparation  of  the  insult  to  his  dignity,  whereupon  the  house- 
keeper did  immediately  command  and  charge  the  chambermaid  to  change 
said  blankets  and  place  the  head  thereof  at  the  foot  thereof  and  the  foot 
thereof  at  the  head  thereof,  according  to  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

The  chambermaid  was  either  ignorant  or  otherwise.  In  any  event  she 
made  the  bed  over  again,  by  placing  the  pillow  at  the  footboard  instead  of 
at  the  headboard,  and  thus  made  the  head  of  these  troublesome  blankets 
come  at  the  same  end  of  the  bed  as  the  head  of  the  occupier  thereof. 

But  this  mixed  up  our  special  again— he  was,  and  still  is,  over 
average  in  length,  and  he  sat  down  and  pondered  well  into  the  night  as  to 
how  he  could  escape  such  a  dilemma.  Finally,  at  3  a.  m.  he  decided  that 
it  was  not  a  sleeping  car,  and  he  did  not  care  to  sleep  with  his  feet  toward 
the  engine,  so  he  fell  to  and  he  tore  that  bed,  and  he  ripped  the  same, 
and  he  did  replace  the  blanket  with  its  offending  head  in  its  just  and 
proper  position,  and  the  foot  thereof  he  placed  in  its  just  and  proper 
position,  and  when  the  night  was  well  nigh  spent  he  did  put  the  pillows, 
each  in  its  proper  place,  and  disrobed  himself  (this  princeling  cannot 
undress),  and  lay  down  his  weary  head  to  sleep,  and  dream.  He  said  the 
dreams  were  of  blankets   and   chambermaids,    but  I  doubt  the  blankets. 

This  is  the  kind  of  woe  that  the  granger  local  has  drilled  into  him.  If 
the  local  could  only  get  blankets,  he  would  take  them  both  ends  up,   or 
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both  ends  down,  anyway,  everyway— so  it  was  a  blanket.  If  the  prince- 
ling knew  that  the  local's  constant  struggle  is  to  learn  how  little  it  takes 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  he  would  tell  such  troubles  to  his  wife. 

Sometimes  a  princeling  calls  on  the  granger  local,  and,  as  the  girls  say, 
"is  just  too  sweet  for  anything."  He  tells  a  funny  story— some  of  him 
do,  not  all — generally  about  my  baby,  or  our  company  (sometimes  my  com- 
pany— never  the  company).  The  princeling  is  always  a  part  owner  of  the 
company,  and  some  of  us  think  some  of  him  is  biggest  stockholder. 

One  of  him  says  he  has  got 

"*        *        *        A  pretty  boy,  a  gracious  youth, 

And  on  his  face  a  look  of  Heaven, 

Such  as  limners  give  the  Beloved  Disciple." 

In  fact,  most  of  him  has  a  crackajack— chambermaid,  wife  or  baby, 
according  to  predilections  as  aforesaid. 

The  particular  one  of  him,  with  a  boy,  now  in  mind,  is  big  and  English 
— yet  pretty  decent  withal.  He  comes  in,  "Hello,  Farmer,  Say  !  did  I  tell 
you  about  my  boy?    No?    Well,  he  is,"  etc.,  etc. 

My  boy  (never  our  boy).  One  day  my  boy,  four  years  old  last  month,  was 
standing  at  the  window  watching  the  rain,  and  incidentally,  drawing 
pictures  on  the  glass.  He  caught  a  big  fly  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  thought, 
killed  it.  After  a  little  while  the  fly  recovered,  and  flew  away.  The 
youngster  stopped,  and  looked  surprised.  Finally,  he  said,  "Why,  he's 
like  Jesus— he  rose  again." 

When  I  was  at  school  the  teacher  gave  us  subjects  for  essays,  and  each 
scholar  invariably  began  his  essay  with,  "There  are  many  kinds  of  dogs," 
or  cats,  or  whatever  his  alloted  subject  might  be. 

So  it  is  with  specials — there  are  many  kinds  of  princelings,  and  they  use 
many  kinds  of  arts  and  artifices  for  getting  on  the  soft  side  of  the  local. 
One  of  them  always  tells  how  business  is  good  and  growing;  another,  of 
how  he  pays  losses  without  question,  and  brags  of  the  amount;  others  have 
neither  business  or  losses,  and  so  it  goes. 

Some  of  them,  but  only  a  few,  try  "  soft  soap,"  and  the  more  they  try 
the  sloppier  they  get.  One  of  them  once  told  me  that  his  manager  thought 
a  great  deal  of  me,  because  my  front  name,  an  unusual  one,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  that  great  man — his  manager.  Like  Bill  Nye,  I  "thunk  several 
kinds  of  thinks,"  and  one  was,  "Why  don't  you  try  salt  on  my  tail?"  but  I 
didn't  say  a  word. 

But,  seriously,  the  special,  take  him  one  and  all,  is  indeed  a  princeling, 
and  I  love  him — "  long  may  he  wave." 

ECKS  Y  ZEE. 
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The  President — The  hour  has  now  arrived  for  the  election  of  officers. 
The  chair  will  now  entertain  nominations  for  the  office  of  President  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  If  you  have  read  the  last 
year's  proceedings  of  this  Association  as  you  ought  to  have  done  and  as 
I  have  no  doubt  you  did,  you  have  noted  that  it  gave  me  pleasure  at  that 
time  to  place  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation one  of  our  oldest  and  most  esteemed  members.  Practically  I 
then  placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  President  one  year 
thence.  I  have  no  need  to  make  any  speech  to-day.  I  simply  desire  to 
carry  out  my  promise  to  myself  and  the  rest  of  you,  then  made,  by  saying 
that  I  now  place  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  President  its  present 
Vice-President,  Brother  Niles. 

Mr.  Edwards — Mr.  President:  A  good  many  years  ago,  before  many 
of  you  were  in  the  insurance  business,  I  was  on  the  road  as  a  special 
agent  in  California.  I  landed  one  night  in  a  little  bit  of  a  country  town 
without  hotel  or  anything  else  except  a  store,  and  I  ate  crackers  and 
cheese  and  drank  beer  with  Edward  Niles.  I  have  watched  his  career 
ever  since,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  has  always  filled  the  bill,  and 
I  think  he  will  fill  the  bill  as  President  of  this  Association.  I  therefore 
second  the  nomination  of  Brother  Niles  for  the  office  of  President. 

No  other  nominations  were  made,  and,  on  motion,  duly  seconded, 
nominations  were  ordered  closed,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Niles  for  President  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Niles — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I  realize 
that  this  is  an  honor  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud.  I  appreciate 
it,  and  thank  you  sincerely.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
gentlemen  who  proposed  and  seconded  the  nomination,  although  I  can 
scarcely  believe  their  kind  expressions  are  fully  deserved.  As  you  all 
know,  there  are  different  measures  of  capacity.  Mine  is  a  limited  one, 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  entirely  at  your  service,  and,  with  the  support  I  am 
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sure  the  members  will  give,  I  shall  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
good  year. 

The  President — The  next  matter  in  order  is,  nominations  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Osborn — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  asked  our  President 
a  moment  ago  if  the  matter  of  nominations  had  been  cut  and  dried.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  not.  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President,  a  gentleman  whom  I  know  is  able  and  well 
qualified  to  serve  in  that  position  and  who  will  add  dignity  to  the  posi- 
tion.    I  take  great  pleasure  in  nominating  Mr.  Whitney  Palache. 

Mr.  Palache — Mr.  President:  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  declining  the  honor  that  is  proffered  me.  I  appre- 
ciate it  as  such,  and  feel  very  reluctant  to  so  decline.  But  it  is  really 
necessary.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  with  any  belittling  of  the  honor,  for  I 
appreciate  it  very,  very  much,  and  thank  the  gentleman  who  has  so 
kindly  named  me. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  say  that  I  regret  that  this 
thing  was  not  cut  and  dried,  as  the  selection  was  a  most  excellent 
one,  and  could  not  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  cut  and  dried.  I 
regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Palache  has  found  it  necessary  to  decline.  If 
someone  else  has  anyone  to  name,  let  us  hear  from  him — there  are  a 
good  many  left  yet.  But  I  want  to  say  to  the  boys  not  to  let  this  occur 
again — always  have  it  cut  and  dried. 

Mr.  Kinne— Mr.  President :  I  understand  from  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Palache  that  he  has  considered  the  matter  and  means  exactly  what  he 
says,  and  therefore  that  we  should  not  urge  him  to  recall  his  decision  in 
the  matter.  For  the  purpose  of  having  someone  act  as  Vice-President 
when  the  President  is  not  able  to  be  present  and  attend  the  meetings, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  held  monthly  instead  of  quarterly,  there  will  be 
need  of  having  someone  as  Vice-President  who  can  give  considerable 
attention,  to  it.     It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Mr.  Niles's  duties  will  call 
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him  from  the  city  more  or  less,  and  therefore  we  should  have  someone 
as  Vice-President  who  is  located  in  the  city. 

I  know  the  earnestness  and  character  of  the  gentleman  that  I  shall 
propose  for  Vice-President,  and  I  think  you  all  do.  We  all  know  that  if 
he  is  elected,  he  will  give  the  position  all  the  attention  that  it  demands. 
It  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  unwritten  law,  made  so  by  many  years  of 
acquiescence,  that  whoever  is  elected  Vice-President,  if  he  lives  until  a 
year  later  and  is  in  the  business,  will  be  selected  as  President  without  any 
dissenting  voice.  Therefore  it  stands  us  in  hand  that  we  shall  always 
select  for  Vice-President  someone  whom  we  feel  we  are  practically  elect- 
ing President  of  the  Association  twelve  months  later.  I  place  in  nomina- 
tion, for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  this  Association  for  the  coming 
year,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Devlin. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  President,  that  is  just  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
and  dried.     I  second  the  nomination. 

No  further  nominations  were  made,  and  the  same  course  was 
followed,  the  Secretary  casting  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Devlin  as  Vice-President. 

(Mr.  Devlin  was  out  of  the  city.) 

The  President — Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Kinne — It  seems  to  me  that  wre  can  do  no  better  than  to  re- 
nominate our  very  efficient  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  fill  the  offices 
for  the  coming  year,  and  I  will  thererore  place  in  nomination  Mr.  Calvert 
Meade. 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Burns  MacdonaJd,  and,  no 
other  nominations  being  made,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade  was  declared  the 
unanimously  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

The  President — The  next  in  order  is  nominations  of  three  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I  would  recommend  that  those  three 
members  be  nominated  and  voted  upon  at  one  time. 
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Mr.  Edwards — Mr.  President,  I  always  liked  to  see  the  deserving 
put  forward — not  but  that  we  are  all  deserving— but  as  we  usually 
advance  the  chairman  of  this  committee  along  a  little,  I  would  nominate 
as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  John  T.  Fogarty,  and  for 
the  other  two  members,  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Grim  and  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Wright. 

The  nominations  were  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Medcraft,  and  the  usual 
course  followed,  and  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr.  Grim  and  Mr.  Wright  were 
declared  the  duly  elected  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  President— We  have  also  to  elect  an  election  committee  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  members. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  to  save  time  I  move  that  the  same  gen- 
tlemen who  held  the  positions  last  year  be  re-elected. 

Mr.  Edwards— Let  us  have  the  list  read,  Mr.  President. 

The  Secretary  read  the  list  of  members,  and  Mr.  Devlin's  name  was 
omitted  therefrom  by  reason  of  his  having  been  elected  Vice-President, 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Niebling's  name  substituted: 

W.  H.  Lowden,  Chairman;  Franklin  Bangs,  Cesar  Bertheau,  Geo. 
D.  Dornin,  L.  B.  Edwards,  Geo.  F.  Grant,  C.  Mason  Kinne,  R.  C.  Med- 
craft, D.  E.  Miles,  E.  T.  Neibling,  T.  E.  Pope,  W.  P.  Thomas,  Wm. 
Sexton,  G.  H.  Tyson,  R.  V.  Watt. 

Mr.  Watt — Mr.  President.  The  Committee  of  which  I  have  been 
appointed  Chairman  this  morning,  consisting  further  of  Messrs.  Driffield 
and  Niebling,  to  prepare  a  minute  and  reference  to  Mr.  McVean,  is  not 
able  to  report  at  this  time.  It  was  understood  at  noon  that  Mr.  Neibling 
should  prepare  the  paper,  but  he  sent  word  that  he  had  not  had  the  time. 
We  will  therefore  ask  leave  to  file  a  minute  of  the  life  and  death  of  Mr. 
McVean,  to  be  published  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

The  request  of  Mr.  Watt  was,  upon  motion,  granted. 

The  President — I  think  that  concludes  the  business  before  us. 
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Mr.  Edwards— Mr.  President,  there  is  one  little  duty  that  we  should 
perform  on  this  occasion.  We  have  had  a  great  many  presidents  of  this 
Association.  Many  of  them  have  presided  over  our  meetings  with  great 
dignity  and  worked  hard  during  their  terms  of  office  for  the  success  of 
the  institution.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  one  who  has  worked 
harder  or  been  a  more  acceptable  officer  than  our  present  presiding 
officer.  '  I  move,  therefore,  that  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  President 
Louis  Weinmann  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Niles — Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  you  have  heard  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Edwards.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  believe  me,  I  am  exceedingly  apprecia- 
tive of  your  generous  approval  of  my  efforts  so  cordially  expressed  by  the 
motion  just  made  and  carried.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  fulfill  the 
resolve  made  at  the  banquet  of  last  year — which  was  to  use  every  exer- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  this  Association,  and  it  is  gratifying  indeed  to 
receive  your  endorsement  at  the  close  of  my  administration.  The  work 
has  had  its  reward  in  the  contact  with  the  bright  minds  of  the  profession, 
and  it  will  be  a  continuous  pleasure  to  lend  wThat  assistance  I  can  to  the 
incoming  President.  I  thank  you  for  your  many  courtesies  and  hearty 
support. 
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THE  BANQUET. 
The  notable  twenty-third  annual  meeting  closed  with  a  banquet  at 
Delmonico's,  which  was  the  largest  attended  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  large  banquet  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  ;  the  tables 
were  strewn  with  flowers  in  the  style  characteristic  of  Rome  in  her  palmy 
days;  the  menu  was  excellent ;  wine  flowed  freely  as  water;  the  speeches 
were  brief  and  effective  ;  the  music  first-class  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of 
President  Weinmann  the  programme  was  skillfully  carried  through  with- 
out a  hitch  to  mar  the  enjoyment. 

MKMU. 
Sauterne  Blue  Points  on  the  Half  Shell. 

SOUP: 
Olivina  Clear  Green  Turtle. 

RELISHES: 
Bouchees  a  la  Reine.  Olives. 

Canapes  de  Caviar.  Salted  Almonds. 

FISH : 
Striped  Bass  au  vin  Blanc.       New  Potatoes. 

RELEVE : 
Claret  Filet  of  Beef  pique  aux  Truffles. 

Stuffed  Mushrooms. 

ENTREES : 
Olivina  Cabernet  Terrapin  a  la  Maryland  en  Caisses. 

VEGETABLES : 

Asparagus  Sauce  Hollandaise.  String  Beans. 

Punch  a  1' Ananas. 

Champagne  ROAST  : 

Squabs  a  la  Casserole.  Lettuce  Salad. 

DESSERT : 

Fancy  Moulds  of  Tutti  Frutti  Ice  Cream. 

Assorted  Cream  Cakes. 

Small  Cakes.  Fruits.  Cheese. 

Coffee. 
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At  the  close  of   the  repast,  President  Weinmann  spoke  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT  WEINMANN'S  REMARKS. 

Gentlemen  and  Guests  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

When  I  realize  that  we  have  had  a  successful  meeting,  one  that  any 
President  of  the  Association  might  justly  feel  proud  of;  and  when  I  look 
around  this  banquet  board  and  see  the  large  number  gathered  here,  and 
the  good  will  and  enthusiasm  manifested,  I  am  highly  honored. 

My  heart  is  over-flowing  with  kindly  feelings  toward  all,  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  me,  for  the  excellent  papers  contributed,  and  the 
good  will  you  all  have  shown  in  bringing  my  term  of  office  to  such  a  glorious 
close. 

You  have  selected  for  your  presiding  officer,  for  the  ensuing  year,  a 
gentleman  who  has  deservedly  won  the  distinction.  He  has  endeared  him- 
self to  all,  by  his  many  good  qualities,  by  his  arduous  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  Association,  and  by  his  numerous  and  excellent  contributions.  The 
Association  has  acted  wisely  in  electing  Mr.  Edward  Niles  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  I  predict  that  his  administration  not  only  will  redound  to  his 
credit,  but  will  excel  that  of  his  predecessors  in  office. 

During  the  year  I  received  much  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Calvert 
Meade,  who  ever  has  the  interest  of  the  Association  at  heart ;  he  has  been 
an  excellent  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  again  accept  the  joint  office  to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

In  furnishing  a  programme  for  the  evening's  entertainment,  I  have 
deviated  from  the  usual  custom  of  having  a  large  number  of  set  speeches. 
We  have  had  two  days  of  solid  thought  and  debate,  which  should  be  followed 
by  laughter  and  enjoyment.  The  evening,  therefore,  will  be  enlived  by 
song  and  story,  interspersed  with  but  few  speeches. 

Loud  applause  followed,  and  the  President-elect,  Niles,  was  then 
introduced  and  received  a  flattering  and  long-continued  welcome,  which 
he  seemed  to  deeply  appreciate.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

MR.  NILES'S   SPEECH. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

Although  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  I  have  been  asked  to  make  a 
few  remarks  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of 
firing  the  small  guns  first. 

An  insurance  man  is  always  ready  under  any  conditions  to  talk  about 
his  business.  He  is  like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled — 
"You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will;  but  the  scent  of 
the  roses  will  hang  around  it  still." 
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James  Russell  Lowell  said  that  an  afternoon  speech  should  contain  a 
platitude,  an  anecdote  and  a  quotation.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  meet  all  of 
these  requirements,  but  I  have  already  given  a  quotation  and  believe  I  can 
guarantee  the  platitude. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  membership  in  this  society,  the  founders  of  which  builded  better  than 
they  knew. 

There  was  a  time,  we  are  told,  when  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Rome  was 
equivalent  to  a  title  of  nobility;  and  at  the  present  day  to  be  an  American 
citizen  is  at  least  an  equal  honor.  And  I  believe  I  am  not  assuming  too 
much  in  saying  that  in  the  insurance  world  an  active  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  now  regarded  as  filling  an  equally  creditable  position,  from  an 
insurance  standpoint. 

A  friend  told  me  to-day,  possibly  speaking  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest, 
that  the  principal  reason  for  my  election  was  because  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  I  cannot  make  a  speech,  and  this  he  said  was  considered  a 
redeeming  trait,  worthy  of  public  recognition.  I  think  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  that. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  we  owe  some  good  things  to  England,  and  are 
willing  to  owe  more.  And  when  I  say  that,  I  am  not  talking  shop.  It  was 
an  English  writer  who  said  that  the  novice  in  public  speaking  is  like  a  dog 
standing  on  his  hind  legs.  We  don't  expect  it  will  be  done  very  well,  and 
we  wonder  that  it  can  be  done  at  all.  I  feel  like  sharing  in  that  wonder, 
for  my  education,  in  the  rhetorical  line,  as  well  as  in  some  other  branches, 
was  neglected.  I  left  home  and  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  my  relatives  or  teachers,  and  since  then  my  life 
has  been  one  of  continuous  labor,  excepting  for  the  few  years  during  which 
I  have  been  a  special  agent,  and  I  never  seemed  to  find  an  opportunity  for 
trying  to  acquire  the  graces  of  oratory.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well,  for  I 
understand  that  orators,  like  adjusters,  are  born  and  not  made.  Public 
speaking  is  said  to  be  a  natural  gift,  like  playing  billiards,  or  the  taste  for 
club  life  and  mixed  drinks.  There  are  gentlemen  here  on  a  bimetallic 
basis,  with  golden  thoughts  and  silver  tongues,  to  whom  I  would  gladly 
(you  do  not  know  how  gladly)  yield  the  floor. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  said  to  be  a  quiet  man  who  has  done  things.  The 
only  similarity  between  George  and  myself  is  that  I  am  rather  quiet. 
But  now  that  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  I  shall  hope  to  effect  some- 
thing, yet  it  is  evident  that  the  officers  of  the  Association,  with  the  best 
intentions,  can  accomplish  little  unless  they  have  the  cordial  support  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  other  members.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  relaxa- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  if  a  member  is  asked  to  contribute  an  article  I 
recommend  him  to  think  twice,  or  even  three  times,  before  refusing.  For 
if  at  the  next  annual  meeting  we  are  to  approach  in  any  degree  the  high 
standard  of  the  proceedings  of  previous  years,  we  will  have  a  large  contract 
to  fill, 
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The  Presidents  of  the  Association,  from  the  beginning  to  Mr.  Wein- 
mann,  who  is  last  but  not  least,  have  been  among  the  leaders ;  men  without 
whose  names  the  history  of  insurance  on  this  Coast  cannot  be  correctly- 
written.  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  joining  this  column  of  honor,  and  do  not 
think  myself  entirely  worthy  of  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Presidency,  but  in 
reference  to  that  I  will  simply  say  this :  You  could  have  chosen  an  abler 
man,  and  of  course  one  better  fitted  for  the  office,  but  I  doubt  if  you  could 
have  selected  any  other  member  for  this  position  who  would  have  been  more 
appreciative  of  the  high  distinction,  more  grateful  for  your  kindness  or 
more  desirous  of  acting  along  the  line  of  progress,  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Association. 


Mr.  T.  C.   Coogan,  the  well-known  insurance   attorney,  was   then 
called  on,  and  spoke  in  a  very  happy  vein,  as  follows : 


MR.  COOGAN'S  SPEECH. 
Mr.  President: 

When  I  received  your  kind  invitation  to  be  here,  and  saw  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee  was  our  genial  friend  George  W.  Spen- 
cer, I  accepted,  of  course,  for  I  knew  it  meant  not  only  a  good  dinner  but  a 
lively  time.  I  have  not  been  disappointed;  as  proof  of  the  first,  look  at 
these  tables,  and  our  friend  Osborn's  rhyme,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Belle  of  Honolulu,"  is  an  indication  of  the  latter. 

Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  to  meet  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  fire  insurance  interests  on  our  Coast.  The  general 
managers,  excellent  gentlemen,  are  doing  much  to  further  our  interests, 
bat  after  all  it,  is  the  field  men,  who  are  thrown  in  direct  contact  with  the 
insured,  upon  whom,  to  a  great  extent,  rests  the  building  up  and  the 
extending  of  that  business.  The  public  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
company  by  the  character  of  its  adjuster.  In  case  of  a  loss,  what  cares  the 
insured  whether  the  company  that  carries  the  risk  has  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  a  million?  if  he  is  furnished  with  a  good  reliable 
adjuster  he  is  satisfied. 

Before  I  became  acquainted  with  insurance  people  I  thought,  as  many 
others  do,  that  the  position  of  an  adjuster  was  one  easily  filled,  but  now  I 
know  that  I  was  in  error.  An  adjuster  requires  a  man  to  be  a  judge  of 
human  nature,  familiar  with  values  ranging  from  frame  buildings  to  second- 
hand jewelry,  and  to  be  fearless  and  honest.  In  fire,  he  should  have  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  men  and  things  and  be  a  well  equipped  and  well 
balanced  man.  If  he  does  not  possess  these  essential  qualifications  he  had 
better  pursue  some  other  line  of  business. 

Some  people  entertain  the  foolish  notion  that  adjusters  generally 
stretch  the  truth. 
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A  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  story,  a  true  one  of  course,  that  illustrates 
this.  He  said  that  some  time  ago  he  was  sent  to  the  southern  part  of 
Oregon  to  adjust  a  loss.  A  country  store  containing-  a  stock  of  general 
merchandise  had  been  destroyed.  The  owner  was  a  very  old  man,  upward 
of  seventy  years,  and  possessed  of  all  the  infirmities  that  old  age  brings. 
They  got  into  a  hot  discussion  over  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  the  stock, 
but  by  conceding  almost  everything  to  the  old  man  they  finally  agreed 
upon  an  amount  that  was  satisfactory.  It  took  about  two  days  to  reach  the 
result,  and  when  the  adjuster  was  about  to  take  his  departure  he  said  to 
the  old  gentleman,  "Now,  I  treated  you  royally,  and  I  want  you,  if  the  occa- 
sion presents  itself,  to  say  a  good  word  for  our  company  and  also  for  me  per- 
sonally." "What  will  I  say?"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "Tell  them,"  he 
replied,  "  that  our  company  pays  its  losses  promptly,  and  that  I  am  a  truth- 
ful man."  "Look  here,"  he  said,  "it  is  all  right  so  far  as  the  first 
statement  is  concerned,  but  as  to  the  latter  I  am  now  an  old  man,  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  and  I  am  too  near  eternity  to  tell  such  a  damn  lie  as 
that." 

But  joking  to  the  back-ground,  let  me  again  say  that  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here,  to  see  as  I  do  before  me  the  young,  active  and  pushing  members  of 
the  insurance  fraternity.  You  gentlemen  represent  a  mighty  business 
that  is  backed  with  countless  millions  of  capital,  that  employs  an  army  of 
men,  and  whose  ramifications  extend  into  every  village  in  this  growing 
West. 

It  is  right  that  you  should  meet  occasionally,  on  such  festive  occasions, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  to  show  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to  that  business. 
My  friends,  we  live  in  important  days.  We  are  making  history  rapidly. 
The  last  twelve  months  are  crowded  with  events  that  are  marvelous  and 
difficult  to  believe.  Some  there  are  that  tell  us  that  those  events  indicate 
that  this  loved  country  of  ours  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  policy  that  means 
foolish  expenditures,  standing  armies  and  loss  of  personal  liberty.  Others 
tell  us  that  it  means  the  building  up  of  our  trade,  the  spreading  of  Amercan 
ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  the  lifting  of  millions  from  bondage. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  as  I  look  upon  these  intelli- 
gent faces  before  me,  that  we  are  the  humble  representatives  of  a  class  of 
our  people  that  fully  comprehend  their  duties  as  citizens  and  are  prepared  to 
follow  their  destiny  as  Americans.  Look  the  country  over  and  point  out,  if 
you  can,  better  citizens  or  better  Americans  than  the  insurance  people. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention  and  with  battling  desires  to 
take  the  next  boat  for  Oakland,  and  yet  to  hear  the  other  speakers,  I  take 
my  seat. 


Speeches  were  also  made  by  John  T.  Fogarty,  Geo.  H.  Tyson,  J. 
W.  Goodwin,  Prof.  Haskell  of  the  State  University,  F.  Burnett,  of  the 
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British  Columbia  Board  of  Underwriters,  R.  C.  Medcraft,  Lee  McKenzie 
and  others. 

A  string  orchestra  and  the  Knickerbocker  Quartette  were  among  the 
pleasing  features,  and  original  songs  by  R.  W.  Osborn  and  Max  Bertheau, 
were  sung  in  the  choruses  of  which  all  joined  with  stirring  effect. 

"ANY  OLD  THING." 

A  Musical  Recital  involving  a  few  facts  w?iich  have  recently  become  historical; 
a  potpourri  of  little  music  and  no  theme,  to  stimulate  those  at  the  Banquet  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  Tuesday  evening,  February  21st, 
1899. 

BY  R.  W.  O. 

Try  the  tune  of  the  " Belle  of  Honolulu.''1 

A  merchant  of  the  better  class  called  on  big  Company  B 

And  told  them  how  his  rate  was  cut,  was  cut  by  companies  one,  two,  three ; 

A  blanket  form  the  same  would  give,  no  co-insurance  clause, 

Omit  to  charge  exposures—    Oh  !  but  pause — 

For  it  may  be  these  companies  three, 

Are  not  within  the  Board ; 
And  could  do  so,  yes  don't  you  know, 
Do  cutting  by  the  cord. 

chorus  : 
But  then,  oh !  pray,  it  wouldn't  do  to  say, 

How  much  we  know  of  John  Doe  and  Roe ; 
Let's  close  our  eyes  and  then  let's  all  surmise 

The  things  they're  doing  down  in  Honolulu. 

A  certain  town  within  this  State  where  rates  were  deemed  quite  high, 
Made  great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  fighting  fire— 'tis  no  lie; 
An  engine  with  a  horse  they  got,  the  latter  they  did  rent, 
And  to  the  fire  this  team  was  ofttimes  sent. 

But  now  and  then  'tween  six  and  ten. 
The  horse  would  be  in  use ; 
"  Too  far  away,"  a  mile  we'll  say, 
Was  the  well-known  excuse. 

chorus  : 
Should  fire  start  there's  no  bell  to  impart, 

No  means  to  know  the  which  way  to  go; 
They  simply  mail  a  postal  without  fail, 

The  way  they  use  to  do  in  Honolulu. 
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The  Populists  of  some  of  our  States  would  regulate  our  rate, 
They'd  likewise  legislate  our  forms  and  do  all  else  to  seal  our  fate ; 
Would  nominate  adjusters  and  stipulate  the  cost 
That  we  incur,  no  matter  what  was  lost. 

Oh !  how  sublime  will  be  the  time 

When  Pops  will  have  full  swing; 
We'll  take  our  pay  in  corn  and  hay, 
They'll  upturn  everything. 


Right  from  the  plows,  or  milking  Jersey  cows, 
They'll  rush  you  see  to  gen'ral  agent  be; 

They  will  repeal  the  laws  they'd  then  conceal, 
And  then  they'll  quit  and  go  to  Honolulu. 

Now  mark  how  quick  the  Yankee  on  enterprise  is  bent, 

As  soon  as  Dewey  shelled  Cavite,  a  special  agent  there  was  sent, 

To  make  report  on  whether  his  company  should  go 

Into  the  Oriental  field ;  but  lo  ! 

This  Special  gay,  he  couldn't  say 

What  things  impressed  him  most; 
He  only  knew  the  risks  were  few 
On  Philippina's  coast. 


So  he  left  there  to  other  points  compare, 
He  went  to  Guam  a  board  there  to  form ; 

He  found  it  wise  his  comp'ny  to  advise 
To  plant  no  farther  now  than  Honolulu. 


REFLECTIONS. 
Mel.— "Just  One  GirU 


To  old  Bohemia  we  see  him  part, 

On  a  strap,  on  a  strap. 

Has  he  got  his  camera  sweetheart? 

Takes  a  snap,  takes  a  snap 

Of  some  little  boys  most  of  whom  are 

Without  shoe,  this  is  true, 

And  on  his  fine  Xmas  calendar 

We  can  see  them — he  means  you. 
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chorus  : 

When  with  pro — phetic  mind  he  states : 
They  are  Underwriters— but,  of  future  dates ; 
We  must  bear,  that  no  shoes  we  wear 
If  from  Sacramento  we  get  rules  and  rates. 

A  political  tune  I  much  regret, 

Ugly  song,  that  is  wrong. 

But  't's  better  than  o'er  the  drought  to  fret, 

Sun  too  strong,  won't  (will)  last  long. 

Just  think  if  we  should  come  together, 

Such  delight !    Out  of  sight ! 

Have  law-makers  make  us  the  weather, 

They  have  might,  so  have  they  right ! 


One  good  thing,  that  for  once  we  sing 

There  are  others,  and  one  of  them  said  he  would 

Never  vote  for  the  Mutuals'— Code 

'Cause  Bill  Sexton  had  said  that  they  were  "no  good. 

To  Manila  we  all  saw  him  parting. 

Charlie's  name  won  much  fame. 

As  health  provost  he  once  was  starting 

All  the  same,  after  game. 

And  order 'd  whatever  seemed  dirty 

Right  away,  to  the  bay, 

But  one  man  who  seemed  rather  flirty 

In  plain  Spanish,  he  said  "Nay." 


"Just  take  this,  for  I  know  my  biz." 

That  worked  wonders.    1  wish'd  we  would  do  the  same. 

Sweep  away,  far  into  the  bay 

Ah  those  that  for  the  rebating  are  to  blame. 

M.  A.  B. 


Shortly  after  midnight  the  festivities  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  so 
ended  one  of  the  Association's  most  enjoyable  meetings. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  October  19th,  1898,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 


WILLIAM    J.    BRODRICK. 

HONORARY   MEMBER. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  final  closing  of  any  earthly  career  of  practical  manhood 
is  always  fraught  with  thoughts  of  the  past,  regretful  that  no 
longer  can  be  continued  the  pleasant  companionship  with  one  we 
have  loved  and  respected,  so  now  with  bowed  heads  and  emotional 
hearts  we  reverence  the  memory  of  a  good  man,  who  in  obedienc  e 
to  the  inexorable  law  of  nature  has  passed  from  the  ranks  of  our 
Association.  Yet  the  example  of  a  well-spent  life  can  somewhat 
reconcile  us  to  its  ending,  and  it  is  a  somber  recompense  to  a 
friend  that  we  can  place  on  our  records  a  recognition  of  the  value 
of  an  exemplary  existence. 

William  Joseph  Brodrick  was  born  in  Cambridge,  England, 
January  2,  1847,  and  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  October  18,  1898. 

While  yet  a  young  man  he  came  to  New  York  City,  very  soon 
went  to  South  America,  and  after  a  few  years  of  travel  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  returned  to  the  United  States ;  and  finally  located  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1869.  Naturalized  as  soon  as  our  laws  would  per- 
mit, he  has  ever  been  a  practical  American  citizen  from  choice 
though  not  by  birth. 

He  soon  entered  into  business  in  Los  Angeles,  and  his  whole 
career  has  been  marked  by  a  probity  of  character,  an  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  a  strict  adherence  to  upright  business  principles, 
that  might  everywhere  be  emulated. 

His  connection  with  the  insurance  business  began  as  a  local 
agent  in  Los  Angeles  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
while  successfully  conducting  the  interests  intrusted  to  him,  he 
was  always  a  consistent  and  earnest  advocate  of  correct  practices 
and  many  times  was  the  bulwark  that  confronted  the  waves  of 
demoralization  among  his  fellows,  thereby  sustaining  the  essen- 
tial ethics  of  our  profession. 

As  a  business  man  he  was  sagacious  and  tactful.  His  advice 
and  counsel  was  often  needed  and  freely  given.  It  carried 
weight  from  its  inherent  integrity,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  wise  counselor  in  the  Main  Street  and  Agricultural 
Park  Railroad  Company,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Water  Company, 
the  Crystal  Springs  Land  and  Water  Company,  the  Metropolitan 
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Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  the  Puente  Oil  Company,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  personally  interested. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board 
of  Trade,  California  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  and  for  four  years  was 
one  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  of  that  city. 

For  the  very  satisfactory  work  performed  by  him  as  Receiver 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Bernardino,  he  received  a  most 
complimentary  personal  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

Married  in  1877  to  Laura  E.  Carlisle,  his  home  was  always 
happy  and  congenial,  and  many  members  of  our  Association  have 
experienced  pleasant  courtesies  at  his  fireside  so  cheerfully  and 
unostentatiously  tendered. 

Our  friend  and  associate  was  a  genial  gentleman,  always  gen- 
erous, ever  just,  and  yet  withal  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive  that 
only  his  intimate  friends  knew  his  many  personal  merits. 

He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, was  a  personal  friend  to  manager  and  special  alike,  not 
alone  confining  his  esteem  and  regard  to  those  he  represented. 

He  was  a  trustworthy  companion,  and  the  members  of  this 
Association,  as  do  those  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  feel 
that  he  left  this  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

Regardless  of  the  future,  a  life  well  lived  is  a  compliment  to 
ancestry  and  a  legacy  to  posterity. 

As  an  unpretentious  yet  permanent  evidence  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  our  fellow  member,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  does  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  one  so  long  connected  with 
our  organization,  and  we  do  hereby  bear  tribute  to  his  loyalty,  his 
ability,  his  usefulness  and  his  high  standing  in  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  bereaved 
widow,  the  orphaned  children  and  the  many  friends  of  our  late 
member. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  record  these  resolutions  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  Association,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
forwarded  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  associate. 


C.  Mason  Kinne,  ) 

Tom  C.  Grant,       >■  Committee. 

Geo.  F.  Grant,      ) 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  December  19th,  1898,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 


JOHN    GRANVILLE    EDWARDS. 

HONORARY     MEMBER. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  death  has  again  invaded  our  ranks  and  removed 
from  our  companionship  our  associate  and  friend,  John  Granville 
Edwards,  who  died  at  his  home  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on 
December  19th,  1898,  after  a  brief  illness;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  a  generous  heart  has  ceased  to 
throb  in  sympathy  with  us  and  this  Association  has  lost  a  staunch 
friend,  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  aims  and  objects,  a  wise  coun- 
selor and  a  genial  companion. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  born  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  in  Boone 
county,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1846. 
He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  district  school  of  the 
neighborhood  of  his  birth,  and  his  physical  culture  on  the  farm. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught  the  district  school  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  in  the  year  1863,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  72nd  Regiment  Indiana  Volun- 
teer Infantry  and  rendered  valient  service  to  his  country,  at 
the  front,  until  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  in  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  war,  he  attended  the  commercial  college 
at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  after  graduation  he  became  deputy 
sheriff  of  Boone  county,  under  his  brother  L.  B.  Edwards,  the 
then  sheriff. 

In  1869  the  two  brothers  became  general  agents  of  the  Pied- 
mont &  Arlington  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia,  for  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  and  also  the  district  agents  for  the  Liverpool  &  Lon- 
don &  Globe  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  England,  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  same  state.  The  year  1871  found  our  deceased  associate 
located  in  San  Francisco  as  general  agent  of  the  life  insurance 
company  he  had  represented  at  the  East,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  and  his  brother  founded  The  Coast  Review,  a  monthly 
periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  insurance.  In  the  year 
1873  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  that  journal 
and  continued  its  publication,  uninterruptedly,  till  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  fifty-four  volumes  of  The  Coast  Review  embody  the  best 
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of  his  life's  work,  and  they  stand  as  a  worthy  monument  to  his 
memory,  for  while  that  journal  was  founded  and  conducted  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  for  pecuniary  gain,  its  pages  are  replete 
with  evidences  of  the  higher  motives.  Honest  and  fearless  criti- 
cism of  the  shams  which  are  ever  attempting  to  foist  themselves 
upon  our  business,  was  as  much  the  motto  of  his  utterances  through 
the  medium  of  his  journal  as  the  liberal  bestowal  of  merited 
praise  of  worthy  institutions  and  commendable  enterprise.  This 
course  established  The  Coast  Review  as  one  of  the  leading  insur- 
ance publications  in  the  United  States.  While  the  journal  was 
published  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  insurance  in  its  various 
forms,  and  was  sustained  by  men  and  companies  engaged  in  that 
business,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  general  public  received 
as  great — if  not  greater— benefits  from  the  repeated  warnings 
against  questionable  insurance  schemes  which  have  appeared  in 
its  columns  as  those  who  sustained  it  by  their  patronage.  This 
work  of  our  departed  associate  reflects  the  high  character  of  the 
man  in  his  business  relations  in  life. 

While  political  preferment  is,  unfortunately,  not  always  a  sure 
criterion  of  the  personal  worth  and  integrity  of  those  who  aspire 
or  attain  to  it,  it  is  as  gratifying  to  us  as  it  is  surely  true  that  the 
late  election  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Equali- 
zation of  this  commonwealth  was  an  honor  most  worthily  bestowed, 
and  signalized  his  popularity,  not  only  in  the  city  of  his  home  but 
beyond  its  confines. 

Our  departed  friend  was,  moreover,  kind  of  heart,  generous  to 
a  degree,  true  in  his  friendships,  a  most  genial  companion,  and 
ever  ready  to  aid  young  men,  by  word  and  deed,  who  have  strug- 
gled to  rise  in  our  profession.  Such  were  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  of  the  man  who  endeared  himself  to  us  and  whose  loss  we 
deplore. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  son  and  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss.  To 
them  and  to  our  associate,  his  brother,  we  extend  our  sincere  com- 
miseration, though  we  are  profoundly  conscious  that  human 
sympathy  availeth  little  in  sorrows  such  as  theirs. 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  thereof  be  engrossed  and 
sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  brother. 

Chas.  Christensen,  ) 

C.  Mason  Kinne,       >  Committee. 

Geo.  D.  Dornin,        ) 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  February  20th,  1899,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 


DUNCAN     MAXWELL    McVEAN. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Duncan  Maxwell  McVean  was  born  at  Kingston,  Canada, 
July  25,  1849,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  December  30,  1898. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  McVean  was  actively 
engaged  in  field  work,  and  in  the  capacity  of  special  agent  he 
made  numberless  friends  for  himself  and  for  the  companies  he 
represented.  As  a  close  and  competent  inspector  he  had  few 
equals,  his  adjustments  were  characterized  by  thoroughness  and 
by  tact  in  dealing  with  loss  claimants,  and  his  relations  with 
agents  were  stimulated  by  a  most  pleasing  personality. 

With  the  closing  of  the  old  year  departed  the  spirit  of  one 
who  was  generous  in  his  impulses,  kindly  in  his  disposition,  and 
sympathetic  in  his  nature,  and  we  pause  to  record  our  sorrow  upon 
the  untimely  taking-off  of  one  whom  we  all  regarded  as  a  friend. 

V.  Carus  Driffield,     ") 
1 
Rolla  V.  Watt,  }  Committee. 

E.  T.  Niebling,  J 
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LIST  OP  MEMBERS— FEBRUARY,   1899. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

Agard,  J.  J.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Alverson,  W.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 

Anderson,  Hugh,  Adjuster,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Andre,  A.  A.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Ankele,  J.  H.,  Special  Agent,  North  German  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Argall,  F.  G.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Bagley,  Wm.  H.,  Ass't  General  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile. 

Bailey,  A.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 

Bailey,  J.  D.,  General  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 

Barnett,  B.  N.,  Independent  Adjuster,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Bangs,  Franklin,  Assistant  Secretary,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Bates,  Lesley,  Special  Agent,  Gutte  &  Frank's  Agency. 

Beck,  J.  M.,  Ass't  Mgr.,  Fire  Assoc'n  of  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles. 

Belden,  H.  K.,  Manager,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Benner,  Harry,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Insurance  Co. 

Bertheau,  C,  Manager,  Aachen  &  Munich  and  Hanover  Ins.  Cos. 

Bertheau,  Max  A.,  Assistant  Manager,  Hanover  Insurance  Co. 

Boardman,  Geo.  C,  of  Boardman  &  Spencer,  General  Agents,  ^3Etna 
Insurance  Company. 

Boardman,  T.  D.,  Special  Agent,  -ZEtna  Insurance  Company. 

Boyd,  H.  C,  Assistant  Manager,  Hamburg-Bremen  Insurance  Co. 

Broomell,  B.  B.,  Special  Agent,  Butler  &  Haldan's  Agency. 

Bromwell,  L.  L.,  General  Agent,  Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co. 

Brown,  Edward,  of  E.  Brown  &  Son,  Gen'l  Ag'ts,  American  (Pa.) 
Svea  and  Agricultural. 

Brown,  A.  M.,  of  E.  Brown  &  Son,  Gen'l  Agents,  American  (Pa.) 
Svea  and  Agricultural. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Burke,  H.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Companies. 

Butler,  Geo.  E.,  of  Butler  &  Haldan,  General  Agents,  Phoenix  Assur- 
ance Co.  of  London,  and  Providence-Washington. 

Callingham,  W.  J.,  Gen'l  Agent,  Sun  Ins.  Office. 
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FIRST   DAY. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  20,  1900. 

The  President— Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  on  this  occasion  of  welcoming  the  mem- 
bers, and  also,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  extend  a  most  cordial 
greeting  to  our  visitors.  We  are  honored  by  their  presence,  and  hope 
they  will  freely  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  our  twenty-fourth 
annual  meeting.  We  will  be  very  glad  if  all  guests  will  hand  their  cards 
to  the  Secretary. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  session  will  last  during  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
In  the  afternoon  to-morrow,  "The  Knapsack"  will  be  read.  In  the 
evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  restaurant  known  as  the  Poodle  Dog, 
situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  main  entrance  is  on  Eddy  street,  and  the  elevator  will  take 
you  to  the  banquet  hall.  We  hope  and  expect  there  will  be  a  large  at- 
tendance at  the  banquet.  Of  course  the  officers  of  the  Association  will 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  personal  compliment  if  there  is  a  liberal  attend- 
ance there,  but  aside  from  that,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber to  attend  and  enjoy  himself  among  his  fellows,  if  he  possibly  can. 
Our  ranks  are  being  rapidly  thinned,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us 
who  are  left  should  be  very  glad  to  meet  in  such  re-union  at  least  once  a 
year. 

You  have  probably  noticed  the  very  handsome  design  on  the  front 
page  of  the  program.     It  was  executed  by  a  Mr.  Daniels,  a  young  man  in 
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one  of  the  insurance  offices  here,  and  I  think  he  has  done  himself  great 
credit. 

If  the  weather  will  permit,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  we  will  have  an  exhibition  drill  of  the 
fire  department  at  some  hour  to-morrow,  for  the  edification  of  our  visit- 
ors. Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  that  will  naturally  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  weather.  I  think  the  Association  should  consider  this  offer  a  great 
favor,  whether  the  weather  will  permit  the  exhibition  or  not. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  may,  I  think,  be  omitted,  unless  there  is 
objection.  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Secretary  will  make  a 
list  of  the  members  and  guests  present. 

Members  and  guests  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  February 
20  and  21,  1900 : 


Andre,  A.  A. 
Ankele,  J.  H. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Bacon,  E.  H. 
Bailey,  J.  D. 
Bangs,  Franklin 
Bates,  Lesley 
Blanchard,  H.  P. 
Bliss,  Chas.  H.  J. 
Boggs,  F.  S. 
Brainard,  J.  C. 
Belden,  H.  K. 
Benner,  Harry 
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Bertheau,  Max  A. 
Boardman.  Geo.  C. 
Boardman,  T.  D. 
Broomell,  B.  B. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 


Brown,  Edward 
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Case,  Mrs.  Clara  H. 
Chipman,  W.  F. 
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Clemmens,   W.  J. 
Conroy,  T.  J. 
Crux,  Geo.  A. 
Cunningham,  Jas.  C. 
Davis,  E.  M. 
Danker,  H. 
De  Jarnett,  W.  B. 
Delafield,  Robt.  H. 
DeGolia,  Edwin  B. 
Devlin,  Frank  J. 
Dibbern,  J.  H. 
Dick,  B.  C. 
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Dickson,  Frank  W. 
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The  President — The  first  business  before  the  Association  is  the  read- 
ing of  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  various  Com- 
mittees. We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer: 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters^  Association  of  the  Pacific;  Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  the  Association : 

Gentlemen  :— 

Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  report  as   Secretary   and   Treasurer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  21,  1900,  viz  : 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

Active  members  February  21,  1899 214 

Elected  during  the  year 9—      223 

Resigned     "         "        "     3 

Died  "  "        ';      4 

Transferred  to  Honorary  membership 4 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 2—        13 

Total  active  members  February  21,  1899 210 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  February  21,  1899 25 

Elected  during  the   year ti—        31 

Died  "  "        " 1 

Total  Honorary  members  February  21,  1900  ...       30 

Total  Active  members  February  21,1900 210 

Total  Honorary  members  February  21,  1900 .'0 

Total  members  February  21,  1900 240 
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PRINTED  ARTICLES  BY  MEMBERS.  ON   HAND. 
A  Celebrated  Case Bv  H.  M.  Grant 


Book  Losses 

Constitution  and  Bv-Laws 


Lowden  &  Sexton 
Association  .    . 


Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard "  E.  L.  Thompson 

Large  Fires  in  American  Cities  .    ...  ...    "  Herbert  Folger 

Proper  Vice "  B.  Faymonville 

Statistics  of  Fire  Underwriting  on  Pacific  Coast  i;  W.  H.  Lowden 

The  Growth  of  Tariff  Associations "  Herbert   Folger 

Underwriters'  Clerks         "  Edward   Niles 

Waiver  and  Estoppel "  Peter  Winne  . 

Knapsack "  Association     . 


78 

495 

60 

84 

4 

60 

180 

3 

4 

68 
386 


ANNUAL  PROCEEDINGS  ON  HAND. 

Annual  Proceedings  for  1877-78 
"  1879-80 
"  1881 
"  1882 
ki  1883-86 
t:  1887 
"  1888 
"  1889 
"  1890 
"  1891 
"  1892 
"  1893 
"  1894 
"  1895 
"  1895 
••  1897 
••  1898 
••  1899 

3  Fire  Badges  on  hand 


49 

8 

39 

15 

0 

1 

50 

0 

2 

1 

51 

106 

18 

68 

148 

108 

196 

180 


19  50 

20  00 

16  CO 

32  00 

1  45 

25  06 

1,104  01 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Banks  February  20,  1899 $    850  77 

Received  for  annual  dues $  990  00 

"    Annual  Proceedings 

"    initiation  fees 

"    8  F.  U.  A.  P.  badges 

"    Knapsacks 

"    Library  Literature 

"    interest    

$1,954 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  Stenographic  Report $  53  80 

Rent  of  chairs      3  00 

Invitations  to  annual  dinners 10  00 

Deficit                 "              "         131  15 

Annual  programs,  invitations,  envelopes  and  cards  .  44  50 

Lithograph  letter  heads  and  envelopes  .       14  00 

500  copies  Annual  Proceedings 347  40 

Printing  and  Stationery 29  90 

Electros 7  37 

Postage 40  25 

Delivery  of  notices 23  25 

Telegrams  and  telephone 5  30 

Pictures  and  frames 2  65 

Program   design 10  00 

11  F.  U.  A.  P.  Badges 22  00 

Memorial  engrossments 45  00 

Floral  pieces 40  00 

Hine's  Law  Journal 6  00 

Taxes  1899-1900 3  61 

Insurance,  Knapsacks $5  20 

Library 5  20  10    40 


Secretary  salary 100  00     $  949  58 

Cash  on  hand 11,005  20 

Deposited  in  Bank  of  California 339  10 

"   S.  F.  Savings  Union 666  10 


Audited  and  found  correct: 


$1,005  20      $1.005  20 
San  Francisco,  February  17,  1900. 

JOHN  T.  FOGARTT, 

Alfred  R.  Grim, 

Auditing  Com. 
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Pour  monthly  and  five  special  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

The  cut  of  the  funeral  floral  piece  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  appears  on  the  outside  covering  of  these  proceedings.  This 
design  having  been  abopted  by  the  Association,  should  be  shown  the  local 
florist  when  an  emblem  is  ordered. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CALVERT  MEADE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  John  T.  Fogarty,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  adopted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  President — We  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Mr.  John  T.  Fogarty. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

We  beg  to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your 
By-Laws,  we  have  examined  and  audited  the  records  and  accounts  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade.  The  financial  exhibit  of  the 
Association,  as  shown  by  that  officer,  is  most  satisfactory,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  your  Committee  for  lightening  our  work  by  the  simple  yet 
thorough  way  the  reoords  are  kept. 

During  the  year  just  past  an  effort  has  been  made  to  hold  monthly 
meetings,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  many  active  members,  as  well  as 
officers  of  the  Association,  from  the  city,  the}'  have  not  proved  the  success 
hoped  for,  and  your  committee  recommends  that  meetings  in  future  be 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

We  find  the  Secretary's  work  has  been  unnecessarily.increased  by  the 
dilatoriness  of  some  members  in  paying  their  annual  dues— and  the  com- 
mittee of  last  year  also  referred  to  this  subject  in  their  report— and  we 
now  suggest  that  a  resolution  be  adopted  that  annual  dues  not  paid  by 
July  1st  of  each  year  be  increased  50%. 

Full  advices  as  to  membership  are  embraced  in  the  Secretary's  Report, 
and  it  is  unncessary  to  refer  to  them  here. 

Your  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  stating  that  generally  the  affairs  of 

the  Association  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  and  hopes  they  will 

long  continue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  T.  FOGARTY, 

A.  R.  GRIM. 
February  19,  1900. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report  of  the  Executive    Committee 
was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  report   of  the  Library  Committee.     I    call 
upon  Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  for  that  report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  20,  1900. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters1  Association  of  the  Pacific : 
Gentlemen  : — 

The  first  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  train  its  members  to  think; 
the  second  to  give  them  opportunities  to  listen  to  the  thoughts  of  others; 
and  the  third  to  place  in  their  possession  or  within  their  reach,  the  best 
available  material  for  broadening  their  minds  and  adding  to  their  knowl- 
edge. The  last  object  is  best  secured  by  the  formation  of  a  good  library, 
covering  as  wide  a  range  of  insurance  literature  as  practicable.  Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  money  so  far  expended  upon  it,  and  the  short  life  of  this 
Association,  your  Committee  believes  that  the  present  library  is  more  than 
creditable.  It  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  spend  money  to  purchase  reference  books,  as  it  is  to  arouse  general 
interest  in  it,  and  add  to  its  shelves  more  literature  of  general  character 
which  can  be  had  without  expense. 

The  commonest  error  in  connection  with  insurance  libraries,  is  to  re- 
strict the  attention  of  those  having  charge  of  them  to  legal  publications  or 
extensive  files  of  insurance  journals.  Both  of  these  are  valuable  and  neces- 
sary but  they  have  not  the  freshness  or  the  educational  effect  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  best  men  in  the  business,  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
pamphlets  or  infrequent  publications  which  it  requires  some  time  and 
trouble  to  procure.  In  the  course  of  years,  it  does  not  generally  happen 
that  any  large  number  of  members  of  an  Association  like  this  have  the 
taste  or  opportunity  for  taking  up  work  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  urgently 
recommended  that  any  member  who  has  such  taste  and  is  willing  to  give 
the  time,  make  himself  known  to  the  President,  or  to  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  library  for  the  time  being.  The  library  has  suffered  recently 
from  the  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given  it  close  attention 
in  past  years  and  we  feel  certain  that  the  Committees  which  follow  us  will 
welcome  new  material  to  their  ranks. 

The  most  interesting  publication  during  the  past  year  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  library,  is  the  very  complete  catalogue  issued  by  the  Insurance 
Library  Association  of  Boston.  That  institution,  which  has  been  granted 
large  funds  by  its  Boston  friends,  has  made  a  most  pronounced  success  in 
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building  up  the  best  insurance  library  in  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
expect  to  equal  it,  but  we  have  had  some  part  in  its  work  and  have  re- 
ceived more  than  a  corresponding  return  from  its  officers.  This  catalogue 
shows  the  need  of  a  similar  publication  for  our  own  library,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  coming  year  be  authorized 
to  appropriate  a  reasonable  sum  to  compensate  a  suitable  person  for  the 
time  and  work  of  preparing  such  a  catalogue,  if  an  arrangement  can  be 
made  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Library  Committee  and  the  Executive 
Committee  in  conference.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  recommendation  to 
make,  believing  the  present  annual  appropriation  to  be  ample  for  the  needs 
of  the  Library. 

In  closing,  while  we  shall  not  dissent  from  the  view  of  former  Com- 
mittees that  it  is  not  expedient  to  incur  the  expense  of  reprinting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  earlier  years  of  this  Association,  or  papers  which  have  been 
published  by  others,  we  feel  impelled  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  action 
recently  taken  in  Great  Britain.  The  institutes  of  that  country,  which 
are  numerous,  have  formed  a  federation ;  and  the  central  body  has  under- 
taken the  publication  annually  of  a  selected  series  of  papers  drawn  from 
the  past  proceedings  of  the  various  local  institutes.  These  volumes,  since 
they  contain  the  best  available  material,  have  been  received  with  no  little 
satisfaction  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them.  The  time 
may  come  when  it  will  seem  to  this  Association  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
furnish  to  its  members  only  what  has  been  prepared  by  themselves,  and  if 
that  time  ever  comes,  the  wealth  of  material  which  can  be  used  is  ample 
for  the  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  FOLGER,  Chairman. 
H.  McD.  SPENCER, 
WHITNEY  PALACHE. 


The  President— I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Folger  and  his  co-laborers  on  the  Library  Committee  for 
their  very  instructive  report.  If  there  are  no  suggestions  or  criticisms. 
it  may  be  considered  as  adopted  and  ordered  placed  on  file.  Hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  will  ask  if  the  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  President  Weinmann  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  publishing  in 
book  form  articles  presented  before  the  Association  and  deemed  worthy 
of  special  preservation,  is  ready  to  report.     The  members   of  that    com- 
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mittee  are,  Colonel  C.  Mason  Kinne,  Mr.  George  F.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Folger.  Colonel  Kinne  is  present,  and,  if  he  is  not  ready  to  re- 
port otherwise,  I  will  ask  him  to  make  a  verbal  report. 

Mr.  C.  Mason  Kinne — Mr.  President:  We  have  not  had  any  formal 
meeting  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  represent  them  all  in  that  respect,  is  that  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  take  the  course  suggested  by  President  Weinmann.  That  I 
think  will  be  the  report  of  the  committee — that  it  is  unadvisable. 

Mr.  President — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Asso- 
ciation to  accept  this  in  lieu  of  a  written  report.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  being  accepted  ?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the 
Association. 

I  believe  the  next  in  order  is  the  President's  address. 

PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'1  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

I  feel  like  the  soldier  who  was  asked  :  "Were  you  cool  upon  the  field  of 
battle  ?"  "Cool?"  he  replied,  "Why,  I  shivered." 

4  'There  are  no  laws  by  which  we  can  write  Iliads, ' '  and  the  same  may  hold 
true  with  less  pretentious  efforts.  Not  all  new  books  have  new  thoughts, 
and  nothing,  it  is  said,  is  more  painful  than  the  first  reception  of  a  new  idea. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  cause  suffering,  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
continue  on  conventional  lines.  A  complete  study  of  presidential  addresses, 
from  Grover  Cleveland's  and  William  McKinley's  up  to  those  prepared  by 
my  immediate  predecessors,  has  convinced  me  that  such  messages  are 
regarded  by  those  on  whom  they  are  perpetrated  as  a  perfunctory  task  which 
need  not  be  seriously  considered  by  any  but  its  author. 

I  will  not  use  very  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting.  We  have  many 
valuable  papers  to  claim  our  attention,  and,  whether  correctly  or  not,  I 
think  the  position  of  president  on  this  occasion  should  be  rather  more  that 
of  a  necessary  leader  of  ceremonies,  like  the  dignified  ringmaster  who 
introduces  the  prancing  equestrians  and  other  performers,  than  that  of  an 
essayist  or  historian.  Reminiscences  are  sometimes  distasteful,  especially 
when  they  call  up  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  The  only  good 
features  of  an  address  of  this  kind  that  I  can  see  is  that  it  need  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  subject,  and,  like  a  Gatling  gun,  may  range  over  a  large 
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field  in  a  scattering  way,  possibly  making  an  occasional  hit  by  chance,  if 
unable  to  strike  the  target  by  intention.  "Full  many  a  shaft  at  random 
sent,  Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant." 

It  may  resemble  that  mysterious  Spanish  dish  known  as  olla  podrida, 
that  is  not  expected  to  be  either  flesh,  fowl,  or  good  red  herring,  and 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  must  be  accepted  as  prepared. 

THE  VANDERBILT   PLAN. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  traveling  most  of  the  time;  the  Vice- 
President  has  had  some  outside  matters  to  attend  to  (although  when  in 
the  city  he  has  been  most  active  and  efficient) ;  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  has  been  away  a  good  deal;  another  member  of  that 
committee  is  in  Europe,  and  altogether  some  of  us  have  been  in  the  position 
of  the  man  referred  to  by  Voltaire  as  "An  oven  which  is  always  heating  up, 
but  never  cooks  anything."  An  unusual  burden  of  detail  has  been  thrown 
on  the  broad  shoulders  of  our  long  suffering  and  capable  Secretary:  and  in 
some  degree  the  following  story  told  by  Senator  Depew  seems  applicable 
to  our  condition: 

The  senator  was  on  his  summer  vacation  when  a  pompous  little  man 
called  to  see  him  and  encountered  the  colored  porter  who  guards  the  outer 
gates  of  the  Depew  sanctum. 

"I  want  to  see  Chauncey  Depew,"  said  the  little  man. 

"You  cain't,  sah.     He's  gone  to  Europe,  sah." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  see  his  secretary." 

"Sorry,  sah,  but  Mistah  Du  Val,  he's  done  gone  to  Europe." 

"Then  I'll  see  Cornelius  Vanderbilt." 

"He's  in  Newport,  sah." 

"Well,  is  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  in?" 

"He's  done  gone  to  Newport,  too." 

"That  so?    Then  I'll  see  the  vice-president  of  the  road." 

"He's  in  Albany,  sah." 

"How  about  the  second  vice-president?" 

"He's  down  to  Long  Branch,  sah." 

"Is  the  superintendent  in?" 

"He's  out  inspectionin  the  road,  sah." 

"Where  is  General  Passenger  Agent  Daniels?" 

"He  went  to  Cape  May  dis  mawnin,  sah." 

"Who  in  thunder  is  running  this  road,  anyway?"  shouted  the  little 
man,  getting  very  red  in  the  face. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  yer,  boss,"  replied  the  ebon  attendant,  "dis  yere  road 
jus'  runs  itself,  sah,  an'  dere  hain't  nobody  needed  roun  to  look  after  things 
but  me." 

"chastened  joyousness." 

If  the  members  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  pose  in  the  light  of  a  critic, 
and  try  and  expose  their  little  faults  and  errors  of  management  and  tell 
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them  just  what  and  how  to  do,  they  are  mistaken.  Some  years  ago  I  did 
outline  a  scheme  for  reducing  expenses  and  losses  by  syndicating  the 
business,  but  that  plan  did  not  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  some 
quarters  principally  because,  although  conceded  to  be  right  in  theory,  it 
relieved  all  of  the  managers  of  their  positions  at  one  fell  swoop.  I  will 
therefore  not  advocate  any  revolutionary  methods  at  this  time,  and  in  view 
of  the  bad  year  in  the  East  and  the  fairly  favorable  outcome  here,  suggest 
that  we  be  neither  deeply  depressed  nor  greatly  elated,  but  compromise 
the  matter  and  let  the  dominant  tone  of  the  meeting  be  a  chastened 
joyousness. 

As  California,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  climatic  and  other  advantages 
claimed  by  Kentucky  (distilleries  excepted;,  permits  free  speech  without 
the  penalty  of  assassination,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  make  a  few  mild  sugges- 
tions, though  hoping  no  gentleman  will  rise  excitedly,  as  did  a  member  of 
a  colored  church  when  the  pastor  was  speaking.  I  will  not  attempt  an 
imitation  of  the  negro  dialect  (not  having  had  a  Southern  education),  but 
in  plain  English  it  was  like  this  : 

The  pastor  said:  "Brethren,  beware  of  the  sins  of  crap-shooting  and 
chicken  stealing,"  when  one  of  his  auditors  rose  in  a  flurried  manner. 

"What  is  the  matter,  brother?"  asked  the  pastor,  "are  you  under 
conviction?" 

"N'not  yet,"  replied  the  brother,  "but  when  you  spoke  of  chickens  1 
just  remembered  where  I  left  my  overcoat." 

THEORY   OF    SUCCESS. 

The  theory  of  success  in  our  business  need  not  necessarily  be  subdivided 
into  specific  rules  for  separate  lines  of  work,  but  may  well  be  summarized 
in  the  scriptural  maxim;  "the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
In  other  words  it  may  be  possible  for  an  underwriter  to  be  painfully  exact, 
mathematically  corrrect,  "icily  regular,  faultlessly  null,"  and  be  so  lacking 
in  the  vital  spirit  of  earnest  progressive  endeavor  that  he  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  quite  a  useful  part  of  the  mechanism,  but  nothing  more. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  careful,  plodding  work,  especially  in 
view  of  the  well  known  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  labor  is,  and 
must  be,  drudgery,  and  some  one  has  to  do  it.  But  it  is,  I  imagine,  of  the 
first  importance  that  our  work  shall  not  only  be  well  done,  but  be  attempted 
with  a  fixed  purpose.  Unfortunately  the  purposes  of  some  of  us  of  late  have 
not  been  very  well  fixed,  and  the  result  has  been  a  painful  clashing  of 
interests. 

While  it  is  true  that  precedents  (and  presidents)  are  often  stumbling 
blocks  to  progress,  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  with  safety,  discard  that 
steady  old  illuminant  known  as  the  "light  of  experience,"  and  take  in  its 
stead  the  acetylene  glare  of  excessive  commissions  and  other  attractive 
novelties  which  are  tempting,  but  in  the  end  so  ruinous.  It  is  true  that 
when  we  follow  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  square  underwriting  life, 
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as  Beaconsfield  remarked,  "is  not  altogether  a  jar  of  honey,"  yet  there  are 
compensations  in  doing  business  fairly,  that  once  appreciated  will  ever  after 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait,  for  as  a  French 
saying  has  it,  "God  is  a  good  paymaster,  but  he  does  not  pay  every  Satur- 
day." We  need  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  "still,  sad  music  of 
humanity"  and  remember  our  common  brotherhood  and  the  rights  of  every 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  unhampered  by  any 
desperate  attempts  on  our  part  to  secure  by  devious- methods  more  than  our 
fair  share  of  the  good  things  that  are  being  passed  around. 

CHARM   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

I  confess  frankly  that  the  most  attractive  feature  to  me  in  this 
Association  is  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  name  recorded  in  the  proceed- 
ings, nor  the  expectation  that  some  day  not  far  distant  my  relatives  and 
friends  will  have  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  perusing  my  obituary  in  the 
printed  records.  The  charm  of  the  Association  is  that  we  meet  here  as 
equals,  no  matter  what  may  be  our  disparity  in  business  stations,  and  here, 
if  no  where  else,  is  recognized  the  fact  that  "rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
the  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that."  And  even  if  all  our  associates,  for  business 
reasons,  may  not  like  us  equally  well,  we  know,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  that 
"we  are  surrounded  by  good  people  who  would  like  us  if  we  were  dead." 
We  have  all  had  our  bitter  experiences,  but  here  we  may  forget  them  and 
gain  encouragement  and  courage  with  which  to  renew  the  struggle. 

Lot's  wife,  it  is  said,  was  turned  into  a  statue  of  salt  for  looking  back, 
and  while  this  was  perhaps  a  fit  punishment  for  her  freshness,  we  may, 
even  if  doubtful  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  appreciate  the 
lesson  conveyed  and  refrain  from  hard  luck  stories,  fruitless  reminiscences 
and  vain  thoughts  of  wasted  opportunities.  The  present  is  more  important 
to  us  than  the  past,  and  even»the  rosy  day-dreams  of  brilliant  success  in 
the  future  cannot  long  be  indulged  in  without  diverting  the  mind  from 
that  concentration  so  necessary  for  effective  effort.  As  Carlyle  said  :  "Let 
us  concentrate  though  our  coat's  on  fire."  In  fire  insurance  there  is 
nothing  sure  but  to-day,  and  even  that  is  a  little  uncertain. 

THE   MAGIC    SPELL. 

After  all,  what  is  the  magic  spell  to  insure  success  for  those  of  us  not 
favored  with  wealth  or  a  pull?  It  is  human  sympathy  that  recognizes  the 
man,  no  matter  how  lowly  the  rank.  Frederick  Douglass  saw  this  quality  in 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  he  said,  was  the  only  man  in  public  life  he  ever 
met  before  whom  he  forgot  the  color  of  his  skin.  It  is  said:  "Scratch  a 
Russian  and  find  a  Tartar;"  and  so  with  many  of  our  associates — if  we  will 
penetrate  the  crust  of  business  reserve  we  will  find  a  true  and  kindly 
heart.  And  conversely,  we  may  once  in  a  while  scrape  through  the  fair 
written  palimpset  of  honest  rates  and  correct  practices  and  find  a  sad  scroll 
of  cuts  and  rebates — but  not  verj7  often. 
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What  shall  I  say  in  reference  to  the  guerilla  and  cowardly  practices  of 
certain  companies  that  enjoy  all  of  the  benefits  of  our  equitable  compact 
system;  who  secure  improvements  in  the  construction  of  buildings;  in  fire 
departments  and  water  systems;  who  profit  by  the  repression  of  incendiar- 
ism and  the  continuous  education  of  agents  and  property  owners  in  correct 
methods  of  policy  writing,  and  yet  share  none  of  the  necessary  burden  of 
expense,  and  manifest  their  ingratitude  by  slaughtering  rates  and  stealing 
our  business? 

THOSE   JANGLED   BELLS. 

Personally  the  Coast  managers  of  these  companies  are  perhaps  more 
to  be  pitied  than  condemned.  They  doubtless  obey  instructions,  and  must 
do  so  to  hold  their  positions.  But  how  contemptible  the  attitude  of  their 
companies,  and  how  inconsistent,  although  some  of  these  companies  are 
substantial,  and  have  redeeming  qualities.  They  are  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune,  and  their  representatives  are  men  tempted  like  ourselves  but 
not  without  sin.  Since  by  the  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence  they  are 
here  they  must  be  tolerated  in  a  measure,  but  their  stabs  in  the  back 
should  not  be  weakly  submitted  to.  We  may  honestly  strive  against  all 
loyal  competitors,  yet  respect  their  motives,  but  in  the  case  of  these  hypo- 
critical concerns  we  cannot  even  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  of 
David  Harum  that  "A  reasonable  amount  of  fleas  is  good  for  a  dog — they 
keep  him  from  broodin'  on  bein'  a  dog." 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  companies,  a  corporation 
that  prides  itself  on  being  a  disorganizer :  that  stands  aloof  from  any 
combination  with  other  companies  on  this  Coast,  and  is  run  on  a  purely 
selfish  oasis,  issued  a  circular  to  agents  recently  in  which  he  made  these 
significant  statements: 

"In  presenting  these  statements  we  deem  it  proper  to  explain  that  the 
gain  in  surplus  does  not  come  from  profit  on  the  business;  on  the  contrary, 
the  insurance  account  for  the  six  months  shows  a  loss,  the  losses  and 
expenses  incurred  exceeding  the  premiums  earned  by  over  $100,000.  We 
trust  and  believe  we  can  rely  upon  you  for  doing  your  share  of  the  work 
in  stemming  the  downward  tendency  of  rates. 

"When  a  company  like  ours  loses  over  $100,000  in  six  months  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  average  insurance  rate  of  the  country  is  too  low  and  the 
average  burning  line  too  high.  The  company  has  kwal  and  capable  agents, 
an  efficient  corps  of  special  agents  and  a  thorough  system  of  inspection  and 
supervision— the  rates  are  simply  too  low." 

ONE   RATE   WAR   ENOUGH. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  precipitate  another  rate  war.  One  was  enough, 
and  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  have  sufficient  sense  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  railroad  companies  of  Great  Britain,  where  rate  wars  exist 
only  in  memory.     The  last  one  between  the  great  trunk  lines  took  place  in 
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185S — 42  years  ago.  Competition  is  active,  but  instead  of  meaning  sacrifice 
of  revenue,  it  takes  the  form  of  improved  service,  better  carriages,  faster 
trains,  attractive  advertising  and  other  methods  of  inducing  patronage. 
The  competitors  never  cut  rates.  Agreements  once  made  are  religiously 
observed  by  British  railroad  managers.  Tariffs  are  unchanged  for  years, 
and  circuitous  routes  do  not  claim  a  share  of  the  business  and  smash  rates 
in  order  to  get  it.  As  the  result  of  treating  each  other  fairly,  and  keeping 
agreements,  British  railroads  pay  dividends  regularly,  and  receiverships 
and  foreclosures  are  unknown.  Public  sentiment  and  the  laws  sustain 
British  railway  managers  in  maintaining  rates,  instead  of  forcing  them  to 
destroy  rates.  In  England  pooling  is  sanctioned  by  law,  attempts  to 
"beat"  the  roads  are  punished,  and  fraudulent  practices  by  shippers,  such 
as  false  billing,  over-loading,  under-weighing,  etc.,  are  treated  as  criminal. 
We  may  yet  learn  something  from  Great  Britain  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  corporations,  which  evidently  are  free  from  any  control  by  the 
War  Office. 

Some  honestly  maintain  that  non-Board,  rate-cutting  companies  do  us 
no  real  harm.  Possibly  not.  "Whenever  I  hear  anything  said  about  the 
injurious  effects  of  cigarettes,"  said  the  man  who  had  smoked  them  for  a 
score  of  years,  "I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  about  young  Spreckels  at 
the  Corbett-Jackson  fight.  Spreckels  had  a  lot  of  money  bet  on  Jackson 
and  he  was  watching  the  fight  pretty  close.  Along  about  the  thirteenth 
round,  he  looked  like  a  painted  man — all  his  ribs  and  sides  were  discolored 
and  the  skin  was  off,  and  all  that.  Spreckels  was  looking  for  a  little  con- 
solation, and  he  turned  to  a  man  near  him  and  said:  "That  ain't  hurting 
Jackson  any,  is  it  V 

"Well,"  the  other  man  said  cautiously,  "it  ain't  doing  him  any  good." 
That's  the  way  1  feel  about  the  "insurance  at  any  price"  companies. 
The  record  of  fire  underwriting  in  this  country  in  1899  outside  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  was  a  disastrous  one,  the  losses  exceeding  those  of  1898  by 
about  twenty  millions.  That  rates  have  been  altogether  too  low  in  the 
East  is  recognized  by  the  companies,  and  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  direct 
notice  of  property  owners  in  a  practical  way  by  a  marked  advance.  The 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Underwriters  has  taken  the  initial  step  in  this 
direction  and  has  voted  to  raise  rates  20%  on  certain  classes  of  mercantile 
business  with  the  exception,  however,  of  all  sprinkled  risks,  and  similar 
action  is  contemplated  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  cities. 

THE   COMPACT    SYSTEM. 

The  securing  unanimous  membership  of  all  companies  in  tariff  associa- 
ciation  is  a  necessary  and  perhaps  not  impossible  task  on  this  Coast,  and  it 
is  our  plain  duty  to  let  the  public  understand  that  our  compact  organiza- 
tion is  no  more  in  the  line  of  a  "trust" — which  word  is  such  a  bug-bear  to 
many — than  that  of  a  church,  a  school,  a  hospital,  an  asylum,  or  any  other 
durational  and  beneficent  institution.    Our  record  shows  that  the  compact 
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system  has  inured  to  the  direct  benefit  of  property-owners  by  improving 
buildings,  checking  incendiarism  and  reducing  the  property  loss  by  fire  in 
an  aggregate  of  astounding  proportions— and  in  so  doing  has  doubtless  pre- 
vented the  loss  of  many  lives — and  in  the  face  of  all  these  advantages,  has 
reduced  rates. 

In  this  connection  as  emphasizing  the  old  saying:  In  union  there  is 
strength,  and  as  proving  that  disorganization  begins  whenever  the  effect 
produced  has  ceased  to  be  in  direct  connection  and  in  equal  proportion  with 
its  cause  I  will  quote  the  following  story : 

THE   'POSSUM   STORY. 

"It  was  in  the  spring  of  '79,"  he  said,  "and  I  was  hunting  in  the 
Yosemite  country  near  the  Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees.  One  afternoon 
while  in  the  grove,  I  saw  coming  hot-footed,  a  big  bear  in  pursuit  of  a 
fat  'possum.  The  'possum  selected  the  largest  sequoia-gigantea  in  the 
neighborhood  and  ran  up  it  as  a  fly  ascends  a  wall. 

"The  bear  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  put  its  paw  to  its  brow  as 
if  in  deep  thought.  In  the  meantime  I  climbed  up  a  little  sapling  that 
stood  near  by,  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet,  merely  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  proceedings.  If  the  bear  went  up  one  side  of  the  immense  tree 
the  'possum  would  come  down  the  other — a  bare  escape,  perhaps,  but  an 
escape,  nevertheless. 

"The  echoes  around  there  always  sleep  with  one  ear  open,  and  bruin 
awakened  them  all  at  once.  In  response  to  the  call  another  bear  soon 
appeared  and  joined  the  first  arrival  in  conference.  Then  bear  after  bear 
came,  and  by  the  time  I  was  125  feet  above  ground  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty  bears  there.  The  early  comer  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
the  others  arranged  themselves  in  a  semi-circle  around  him.  All,  that  is, 
except  one  poor,  lame,  scrawny  bear,  who  was  chiefly  backbone  and  mourn- 
ful eyes,  and  who  was  not  invited  to  the  meeting.  He  leaned  up  against 
the  tree  with  a  very  solemn  countenance.  He  could  not  climb,  you  see. 
Then  number  one  explained  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  finally,  a  sharp- 
nosed  confrere  with  a  weasel  face  suggested  something,  and  they  all  shook 
paws  over  it  and  hugged  one  another.  Then  they  ranged  themselves  about 
the  tree,  and  the  twenty  of  them  just  completed  the  circle,  the  tree  being 
104  feet  in  circumference.  They  began  simultaneously  to  climb,  and  went 
up  the  tree  like  a  ring  around  a  young  lady's  finger,  while  the  'possum  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  400  feet  higher,  and  thought  of  there  always  be- 
ing room  at  the  top.  It  took  them  an  hour  to  get  to  the  top,  but  they  made 
it  finally." 

"And  did  they  get  the  'possum  ?"  I  inquired,  anxiously. 

"No,"  said  he.  "The  tree  was  hollow,  so,  in  the  meantime,  the  'pos- 
sum went  down  inside  and  out  at  the  bottom." 

"And,  what  then?" 
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"Oh,  nothing,  except  when  the  twenty  bears  came  down,  their  scrawny 
brother  was  still  leaning  against  the  tree,  but  he  appeared  less  lean,  and, 
indeed,  seemed  very  well  satisfied." 

There  is  no  moral  to  this  story,  for  the  lean  and  scrawny  bear  carried  it 
away  with  him;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  sometimes  tariff  associations 
are  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  link  that's  left  out. 

A    GOOD   WORK. 

The  importance  of  the  work  so  successfully  done  by  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  the  Inspection  Bureau  of  this  city  in  preventing  fires  by 
improving  buildings,  fire  departments,  and  water  supplies  has  long  been 
recognized  by  insurance  men  on  this  Coast,  and  similar  action  has  been 
quite  general  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  old  principle  that  "pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure."  The  necessity  of  such  preventive  measures 
is  also  being  recognized  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments are  being  made  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
which  numbers  some  five  hundred  architects,  surveyors,  engineers,  muni- 
cipal officers  and  others  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  fire  prevention, 
among  whom  are  practically  all  the  leading  members  of  the  professions 
named. 

Three  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  committee  are  defined  as  follows: 

To  direct  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  increased  protection  of  life 
and  property  from  fire  by  the  adoption  of  preventive  measures. 

To  use  its  influence  in  every  direction  towards  minimizing  the  possibili- 
ties and  dangers  of  fire. 

To  undertake  such  independent  investigations  and  tests  of  materials, 
methods  and  appliances  as  may  be  considered  advisable. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  meeting  these  objects  that  a  testing  station  has 
been  established. 

The  purpose  of  the  tests  is  to  obtain  reliable  data  as  to  the  exact  fire 
resistance  of  the  various  materials,  systems  of  construction,  or  appliances 
used  in  building  practice. 

The  success  of  the  work  that  has  been  effected  by  the  concerted  a  tion 
of  the  companies  on  this  Coast  has  been  such  that  its  members  deserve  the 
most  hearty  appreciation  and  generous  praise,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  ignorance  of  property-owners  and  law  makers  that  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve life  and  property  have  not  met  with  the  recognition  that  is  justly 
their  due. 

In  a  very  effective  address  to  the  credit  association  of  New  Orleans 
Charles  Janvier  made  the  following  sensible  suggestion  :  "Instead  of  legis- 
lating to  prevent  insurance  companies  from  forming  combinations,  the 
legislature  should,  on  the  contrary,  pass  stringent  laws  to  compel  com- 
panies to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  fire  waste  and  fixing 
rates  alike  fair  to  the  public  and  to  themselves,  and  should  prescribe  severe 
penalties  for  any  breach  on  the  part  of  any  company  of  any  of  its  obliga- 
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tions  to  the  combination.  And  such  a  law  would  do  more  to  benefit  the 
public  than  all  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  insurance  which  now  bur- 
dens the  statute  books  of  many  of  the  states  of  this  union." 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S    DANGER. 

That  rates  have  been  very  freely  reduced  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  Board  companies  is  by  no  means  a  dream,  and  the  justice  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  many  cases  may  be  questioned.  A  decided  reduction  has  recently 
been  made  in  San  Francisco,  and  while  it  is  true  that  business  here  has 
been  profitable,  it  cannot  be  fairly  urged  that  the  former  rates  were  too 
high  in  view  of  the  enormous  hazard  incurred  by  the  companies.  A  great 
conflagration  at  any  time  in  this  city  would  simply  call  forth  the  "I  told 
you  so"  of  the  business  world,  and  would  be  by  no  means  the  surprises  that 
the  great  fires  of  Boston,  Chicago  and  Virginia  Cit}^,  Nevada,  were.  At 
both  of  the  latter  fires  I  was  present  from  their  first  start,  and  certainly 
conditions  here  seem  more  hazardous  than  they  did  in  those  cities  prior  to 
their  fires.  Against  the  advantages  of  redwood  and  dampness  we  have  the 
menace  of  a  largely  wooden  city.  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  realize  the 
possibilities  of  great  conflagrations  and  the  inability  of  any  fire  depart- 
ment to  subdue  them  when  they  assume  great  proportions.  Insurance 
companies  should  be  encouraged  to  do  a  profitable  business,  and  secure 
large  reserves  in  the  interests  of  their  policyholders,  for  we  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth. 

THE   DEPARTMENT    STORE. 

We  have  begun  to  realize  of  late  that  although  science  has  been  defined 
as  nothing  but  trained  and  organized  common  sense,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
recent  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  there  lurks  the  red  demon  of 
fire.  The  electric  hazard  has  become  a  serious  one,  and  the  expansion  of 
trade  has  dotted  the  cities  with  the  modern  department  store,  that  in 
many  cases  is  not  only  in  constant  and  imminent  danger  of  loss  by  fire,  but 
is  a  menace  to  adjacent  property.  As  has  been  well  said,  "The  time  may 
come  when  the  proprietors  of  department  stores  will  be  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  danger  to  their  property  to  adopt  adequate  measures  of 
prevention  from  fire.  Vast  quantities  of  inflammable  material  hung  from 
ceilings  and  exposed  on  counters  are  inviting  food  for  fire.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  sprinklers  to  confine  a  fire,  in  such  a  place,  to  a  confined 
area.  During  the  holiday  season  the  danger  from  fire  in  these  stores  is 
greatly  increased.  A  conflagration  in  a  department  store  at  a  time  when 
it  is  filled  with  shoppers  is  a  ghastly  thing  to  think  of.  Something  should 
be  done  before  it  is  too  late.  But  notwithstanding  increases  in  hazard 
further  reductions  are  asked  until  the  demands  of  property-owners  suggest 
the  appeal  of  the  professional  beggar  who  said — 

"Please  gimme  a  nickel,  sir,  to  buy  some  bread." 
"Why,  I  gave  you  a  dime  for  bread  not  half  an  hour  ago." 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  know,  sir;  but  I — I'm  a  terrible  bread  eater." 
In  this  connection  it  may  do  no  harm  to  remember  Lowell's  advice: 
"The  only  argument  with  an  East  wind  is  to  put  on  your  overcoat." 

THE   UNDISCOVERED    COUNTRY. 

The  twelve  months  just  ended  proved  to  be  the  closing  year  of  this 
existence  for  several  of  our  members.  The  first  to  go  into  the  borderland 
was  B.  N.  Barnett,  of  Portland,  a  man  of  many  estimable  qualities,  and 
well  known  to  many  of  the  older  members.  He  was  of  a  kindly  nature,  and 
his  life  had  been  something  of  a  struggle. 

"It  may  be  that  more  lofty  courage  dwells 

In  one  weak  soul  that  braves  an  adverse  fate, 
Than  does  in  him  whose  soul  indignant  swells, 
Warmed  by  the  fight  or  cheered  through  high  debate." 

In  the  departure  of  William  J.  Callingham,  our  society  lost  one  of  its 
honored  and  valued  members.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as  was  said  of  another : 
He  was  too  honest  to  be  hypocritical,  too  busy  to  be  cynical,  and  too  manly 
to  be  fault-finding.  He  was  an  enemy  of  dissension,  a  warm  friend  of 
harmony,  and  popular  with  his  fellow  members  because  of  his  good  cheer 
and  kindly  greeting.  I  knew  him  for  many  j^ears,  and  never  met  him  with- 
out receiving  a  pleasant  nod  and  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand.  He  was  a 
man  of  strict  integrity  and  remarkable  for  his  command  and  dispatch  of 
business.     Peace  to  his  memory  ! 

When  George  F.  Ashton  left  us,  there  passed  a  gentle  nature,  a  hard 
worker,  and  one  notable  for  his  social  and  business  qualities.  His  closing 
years  were  saddened  by  an  incurable  ailment.  Having  been  associated 
with  him  in  business,  I  can  bear  witness  to  his  merits,  and  know  that  his 
name  will  be  cherished  in  our  memories. 

The  King  of  Sorrows  loves  a  shining  mark,  and  found  one  in  William  H. 
Bagley.  His  ending  was  sudden  and  unlookedfor.  Young,  popular,  successful 
and  devoted  to  business,  he  had,  seemingly,  everything  to  live  for.  It  is 
hard  to  be  reconciled  to  such  a  sharp  stroke  of  fate.  He  is  not  forgotten, 
and  his  example  may  inspire  others  to  a  similar  earnest  and  generous  life. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  insurance  field  left  us  when  Charles  R. 
Storey  passed  away.  His  years  exceeded  the  scriptural  limit,  and  were 
marked  by  great  intellectual  activity  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  sickness. 
His  character  was  spotless,  and  he  rounded  out  an  honorable  and  use- 
ful life. 

A  strong  friend  of  this  Association  and  an  accomplished  worker  in  the 
profession  passed  away  when  J.  O.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  was  called  to  the 
other  shore.  Had  he  lived,  we  expected  to  have  been  favored  at  this 
meeting  with  an  article  from  his  graceful  pen.  He  was  well  known  to 
some  of  our  members,  and  is  deeply  regretted. 

Among  the  guests  at  our  last  meeting  was  Hiram  Staats,  of  Pasadena, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  high  standing  in  the  business  and  social 
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world,  who  died  very  suddenly  as  the  result  of  rescuing  his  child  from  the 
attacks  of  a  maddened  dog.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  will  long  be  most 
kindly  remembered. 

We  have  been  further  saddened  by  the  calling  to  another  life  of  Hiram 
H.  Lee,  who,  although  not  a  member,  was  well  known  to  many  of  us.     He 
was  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  and  an  ornament  to  the  profession.     Of 
all  those  who  have  solved  the  great  mystery  we  may  well  say : 
"It  cannot,  ought  not,  must  not  be 
That  death  hath  conquered  utterly ; 
We  think  them  living  yet." 
"Amid   the  drifting   of   the   phantom  years,    sweet  is   the   dream  of 
immortality." 

CONDITION   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  seem  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Our  finances  are  easy,  with  a  large  reserve.  The  membership  has  been 
well  maintained,  and  we  have  a  creditable  library,  the  benefits  of  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  extend  throughout  the  year.  The  reports  of  the 
Secretary  and  of  the  Executive  and  Library  Committees  have  been  laid 
before  you,  and  give  all  of  the  necessary  details. 

The  Underwriters'  Clerks'  Association,  although  a  society  distinct  from 
the  organization,  has  continued  to  receive  our  hearty  encouragement,  as 
evidenced  by  extending  to  its  members  the  privilege  of  our  library  and  the 
reading  before  it  of  various  articles  on  insurance  topics  by  several  of  our 
members.  I  believe,  however,  that  some  of  our  associates  have,  with  the 
very  best  motives,  fed  the  boys  upon  a  pretty  strong  diet,  and  have  sup- 
plied them  with  mental  pabulum  that  could  better  have  been  assimilated 
by  this  Association.  Any  first-class  technical  articles  find  ready  reception 
at  our  own  shop,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  perpetuated  in  print. 

The  suggestions  that  I  make  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association 
are  as  follows : 

No  special  appropriation  seems  needed  for  the  library  further  than  the 
constitutional  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  the  current 
expenses  of  binding.  If  a  further  outlay  should  seem  advisable  at  any 
time,  the  Executive  Committee  have  discretionary  power  to  act  in  the 
matter. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  recommend  that  meetings  be  held  during  the  year  only  at  the  call  of 
the  president,  for  the  reason  that  the  business  during  the  year  is  small, 
and  can  be  sufficiently  served  in  that  way.  The  monthly  meetings  have 
never  been  favorably  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  simply 
involve  unnecessary  labor. 

The  open  door  system  for  the  library  is  recommended,  as  books  are  of 
no  value  unless  they  can  readily  be  had  access  to;  and  it  is  further  sug- 
gested that  members  shall  be  allowed  to  take  one  volume  at  a  time  from 
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the  library,  the  same  not  to  be  retained  longer  than  two  weeks,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary,  a  receipt  to  be  given  for  the  book  in  each  case. 

Although  our  annual  meetings  have  been  held  rather  appropriately  in 
February,  that  month,  as  you  will  remember,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Roman  festival  called  Pebrualia,  and  that  from  "Februare,"  to  purify,  I 
suggest  that  the  time  for  the  yearly  meeting  be  changed  from  the  third 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  February  to  two  days  in  holiday  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  because  at  that  time  more  field  men  are  in 
San  Francisco,  and  we  can,  by  the  change,  ensure  a  much  larger  attend- 
ance. 

If  an  objection  is  made  on  the  grounds  that  managers  will  then  be  too 
busy  preparing  their  annual  statements,  the  propriety  of  changing  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  to  some  date  early  in  January  may  be  consid- 
ered. This  year,  if  our  meeting  had  been  in  January,  wre  would  undoubt- 
edly have  had  two  or  more  insurance  commissioners  in  attendance,  who 
were  unable  to  come  in  February  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  their 
offices  this  month. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  to  select  for  publication,  in  one  cloth-bound  volume,  all  of  the 
papers  that  have  been  read  before  the  Association  relative  to  adjustments. 
These  papers  would  naturally  include  the  valuable  contributions  to  the 
practical  working  literature  of  the  profession  that  have  been  so  favorably 
received,  not  only  on  this  Coast,  but  throughout  the  world  of  fire  insurance 
— among  them  being  the  articles  by  Colonel  Kinne,  William  Sexton,  William 
H.  Lowden,  A.  J.  Wetzlar,  Peter  Winne  and  others.  -Numerous  papers 
have  been  supplied  in  reference  to  that  old  but  ever  new  subject,  "Special 
Agents,"  and  these,  also,  might  have  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  should  be  requested  to  report  their  selections  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  who  should  then  take  immediate  action  one  way  or 
another.  Such  a  work  would  prove  of  great  value,  and  we  have  ample 
funds  for  its  publication.  One  copy  might  be  given  to  each  member  as 
a  dividend,  and  extra  copies  be  sold  for  one  dollar  each. 

THE   KNAPSACK. 

You  will  perhaps  feel  that  I  have  not  discharged  my  entire  duty  unless 
I  refer  to  the  Knapsack.  The  wisdom  of  the  publication  of  the  bulk  of  its 
contributions  in  a  bound  volume  has  been  justified  by  the  result,  and 
within  a  short  time  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  entirely 
cleared  by  the  sale  of  extra  copies.  This  book  has  been  favorably  received, 
and  when  I  mention  this  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  personal  bias, 
for  we  all  understand  that  its  remarkable  success  is  largely  due  to  the 
wise  editorial  management  of  George  F.  Grant,  and  to  the  wit  and  wisdom 
which  his  sparkling  individuality  has  impressed  upon  it.  We  will  probably 
have  enough  material  to  make  another  volume  within  five  or  six  years, 
and  I  hope  we  may  all  live  to  see  it. 
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I  asked  the  editor  of  the  Knapsack  if  I  could  say  anything  for  him  in 
this  paper,  and  he  said:  "We  have  not  had  many  contributions  from  the 
members  this  year.  I  know  it  is  customary  for  an  editor  to  thank  the  people 
for  patronage,  but  in  our  case  we  have  very  little  indeed  to  be  thankful 
for.  You  may,  however,  say  that  we  never  compromise  our  opinions  because 
of  our  patrons,  and  if  they  don't  like  our  ideas  they  can  go  to  some  other 
department  store." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  future  the  Executive  Committee  be 
composed  of  past  presidents,  and  that  the  immediate  retiring  President  of 
each  year  be  made  the  chairman  of  such  committee.  This  suggestion  was 
called  out  in  order  to  relieve  the  secretary  of  a  burden  of  work  which  prop- 
erly might  be  shared  by  past  Presidents  entirely  familiar  with  the  details 
and  methods  of  the  Association. 

"  SLUG    FOUR." 

To  forestall  any  disparaging  criticism,  which  is  so  easy  to  give  and  so 
hard  to  receive,  I  will  cheerfully  appropriate  to  myself  the  encouraging 
words  (which  the  printer  will  understand)  addressed  to  the  blundering 
compositor  b}^  his  foreman  : 

"Slug  Pour!  You  have  set  your  take  to  the  wro^ng  measure;  you've 
put  it  in  the  wrong  type,  and  you've  dumped  it  in  the  wrong  place. 
Otherwise  it  is  all  right !" 

To  those  members  who  partially  or  wholly  promised  contributions  and 
failed  to  qualify  I  give  my  forgiveness  and  benediction.  May  their  path 
be  strewn  with  lotus  leaves.  And  to  those  kind  souls  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  this  meeting  a  success  I  desire  to  express  my  most  cordial 
appreciation  and  hearty  thanks— 

"I  call  you  by  the  common  title,  yet 
There  is  a  better  word  and  that  is  friend, 
And  it  will  hold  its  quiet  way  until 
All  earthly  things  come  to  an  earthly  end." 

In  laying  down  my  charge  I  confess  my  shortcomings  and  wish  that  I 
could  have  done  more  for  the  Association.  Many  of  my  happiest  hours  have 
been  passed  with  you,  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  members  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  that  I  can  never  repay.  One  of  the  proudest  memories 
of  my  life  will  be  the  thought  that  I  was  once  the  President  of  that  society 
known  as  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

EDWARD  NILES. 

(Applause.) 


24  BETTERS. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  warmth  of  your  wel- 
come. I  would  almost  think  that  I  was  popular,  if  I  did  not  realize  that 
much  of  our  popularity  consists  in  what  people   don't  know   about   us. 

Mr.  Folger — We  have  listened  to  the  able  address  of  our  President, 
and  I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  report  at 
to-morrow's  session.     (Adopted.) 

The  President — The  committee  will  be  appointed  later.  The  Secre- 
tary suggests  that  we  have  some  letters,  which  I  think  it  will  now  be  in 
order  to  read. 


Victoria,  B.  C,  February  16,  1900. 
Calvert  Meade,  Esq.,  Secretary  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  San  Francisco: 
Dear  Sir: — 
I  beg  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kind  invitation  to  your  annual 
gathering  in  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  am  extremely  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  being  present. 

You  will,  however,  have  a  representative  from  our  Board  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Grahame,  agent  for  the  Commercial  Union  and  London  Assur- 
ance, who  is  also  French  Consul  and  vice-president  of  this  association. 

Trusting  your  meeting  may  be  productive  of  much  that  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  underwriting  fraternity,  as  it  generally  has  been  in 
the  past,  with  every  good  wish, 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  ELLIOTT. 

Denver,  Colorado,  February  16,  1900. 
Edward  ISiles,  Esq.,  San  Francisco: 
My  Dear  Mr.  Niles  :— 
The  fates  are  against  me.     I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific.    Needless  to  say,  that  I,  in  common  with 
all  men  in  any  way  connected  with  insurance,  have  long  ago  become  used 
to  disappointments.     Indeed  I've  got  to  that  pitch  when  actual  fruition  of 
my  hopes  comes  as  a  disappointment !     He  no  longer  stalks  athwart  my  path- 
way, like  some  grim  spectre  of  malevolence,  but  I'm  on  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with   Mr.   Diappointment.     Indeed  I  believe  every   fire  under- 
writer, upon  due  search  of  his  heart,  will  confess  to  similar  feelings.     The 
old  gag,  ''Disappointment  sinks  the  heart  of  man,"  won't  go  in  fire  insur- 
ance circles ;  that  is,  I  hope  it  does  not,  for  surely  there  are  enough  of  other 
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conditions  to  almost  bury  it.  Well,  now,  I  have  intended  to  try  my  hand  at 
something  for  the  "Knapsack,"  but  upon  my  soul  I've  been  grinding  at  my 
"think-mill"  so  long  without  getting  any  grist  that  I've  thrown  up  the 
sponge.  With  regards  and  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  as  well  as  with 
deep  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

GARRETT  BROWN. 

Salem,  Oregon,  February  13,  1900. 
Mr.  Edward  Niles,  President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. : 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  courteous  invitation  to 
attend  the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
the  Pacific,  and  regret  that  official  duties  and  prior  engagements  demand- 
ing my  attention  here  on  the  dates  named  will  prevent  an  acceptance. 

Assuring  you,  however,  of  my  appreciation  and  thanking  you  for  the 
same,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  I.  DUNBAR, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Chicago,  Feb.  10,  1900. 
Edward  Niles,  President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  San  Fran 

cisco,  California: 
My  Dear  Niles: — 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deepest  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  the  20th  and 
21st  insts.  My  disappointment  is  all  the  more  keen  as  I  had  planned  for 
over  a  year  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  It  is  now  over  two  years  since  I 
have  been  in  "God's  country,"  and  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  get  back  and 
meet  the  boys  again  before  I  am  transferred  to  New  York.  I  get  so  lone- 
some out  here  for  a  sight  of  you  and  the  other  good  fellows  on  the  Coast,  and 
I  long  to  get  back  to  California.  There  is  no  place  like  it,  and  I  find  that 
there  are  no  friends  like  the  old  friends,  and  if  I  could  only  be  present  at 
the  meeting  and  see  the  dear  fellows  I  used  to  travel  with  and  be  asso- 
ciated with,  I  would  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Life  is  made  up  of  disappointments,  and  I  find  little  comfort  in  "crying 
over  spilled  milk;"  however,  if  I  cannot  be  present  in  the  flesh  I  can  be  in 
the  spirit— that  cannot  be  denied  me  and  I  certainly  will  be  with  you  all  in 
that  way  during  the  meeting. 

With  the  best  of  wishes  for  a  prosperous  and  successful  meeting  again, 
regretting  my  inability  to  be  present,  and  asking  that  you  remember  me  to 
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all  the  members  of  the  old  guard  and  all  inquiring  friends,  believe  me,  my 
dear  Niles,  to  be, 

Yours  sincerely, 

JACK  MARSHALL, 
sometimes  called  John  Marshall,  Jr. 


New  York,  Feb.  3,  1900. 
Edward  Niles,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Dear  Niles: — 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  29th  ultimo,  and  regret,  by  way  of  reply, 
to  say  that  time  forbids  me  from  sending  you  anything  formal  for  the  meet- 
ing of  20th. 

If  any  man  is  desirous  of  working  under  the  maximum  pressure  that  the 
human  machine  will  stand;  of  having  anxiety  for  his  constant  companion, 
and  seeing  nothing  for  his  labor,  I  commend  him  to  just  such  a  position  as  I 
now  hold  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1900.  I  suppose  that  the  very  fact  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  was  so  bad,  is  a  fair  excuse  for  indulging  in 
the  hope  of  an  early  betterment,  and  the  committee  of  twenty-five— of 
which  I  am  a  member — appointed  by  the  President  of  the  National  Board, 
is  now  at  work  endeavoring  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  ills  that  afflict  us. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  my  old  field  was  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  on  the  underwriting  landscape  last  year,  and  I  congratulate  your 
Association  for  whatever  it  may  have  done  to  bring  about  that  condition. 

The  saddest  thing  in  connection  with  our  business  to-day,  immeasurably 
beyond  the  monied  question,  is  the  animosity  which  exists  among  its 
members,  and  finds  expression  in  the  iniquity  of  a  separation  platform,  and 
like  remnants  of  a  medieval  age,  showing  to  the  world  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  which  our  old-time  enemy,  the  legislator,  is  sure  to  take 
advantage  of.  May  your  Association  use  its  best  efforts  to  prevent  any 
manifestation  of  that  spirit — so  detrimental  to  the  individual,  as  well  as  the 
company,  and  while  attending,  as  good  workmen  to  your  master's  interests, 
do  so,  as  Pacific  Underwriters  should. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT   DICKSON. 


Chicago,  Feb.  14, 1900. 
E.  Niles,  Esq.,  President  Fire  Underwriters'1  Association,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 
My  Dear  Sir:  — 
Responding  to  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  the  20th  and  21st  inst.  : 

I  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  West  at  this  time  though 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  again  shake  the  hand  of 
every  member  that  attends  the  24th  annual  re-union.     Many  of  my  happiest 
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days  have  been  spent  in  association  with  the  members  of  the  F.  U.  A.  I 
am  thankful  that  my  ear]y  business  life  was  within  the  influence  of  this 
organization  ;  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  and  doubly  proud  and  grate- 
ful that  the  present  members  deem  my  name  worthy  a  place  upon  their 
honorary  list. 

I  am  especially  anxious  that  this  meeting  (yours)  should  prove  an 
unqualified  success  and  thus  maintain  and  extend  the  prestige  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. Whatever  produces  the  best  and  noblest  in  our  business  to-day 
this  Association  stands  for,  and  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
business  with  you  as  compared  with  the  situation  in  this  field,  South  and 
East,  testifies  to  the  honest  purpose,  sound  judgment  and  integrity  of  the 
field  men  and  managers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  organization  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  foresight  of  its  founders.  The  underwriters  of  California  are 
the  peers  of  any  in  this  country,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  respect 
and  homage  that  I  pronounce  the  names  of  Staples,  Boardman,  Haven, 
Laton,  Dornin,  Dutton,  Spencer,  Grant,  Butler,  Mullins,  and  many  others 
that  have  been  so  prominent  in  underwriting  interests  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  F.  U.  A.  at  Virginia  City  in  1875.  May  the  younger  men  in  the 
field  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  the  present  take  these  names  for  their 
watchword  and  when  their  turns  come  in  the  managerial  chair  endeavor  to 
give  to  their  successors  an  inheritance  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion with  as  clean  a  record  as  it  has  come  to  them.  It  is  the  field  men  of 
to-day  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  stalwarts  of  the  future,  and  the  seed 
of  honesty  and  good  fellowship  sown  at  this  time  will  bring  to  them  a 
bountiful  harvest. 

With  best  wishes  for  you  and  your  successor  in  office,  and  personal 
regards  to  every  member  present,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  G.  COFRAN. 

New  York,  Jan.  30,  1900. 
Calvert  Meade,  Esq.,  Secretary  Fire  Underwriters1  Association  of  the  Pacific,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.  : 
Dear  Sir:— 

My  long  promised  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Insurance  Library 
Association  of  Boston  is  at  last  published,  and  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  by 
this  mail,  which  I  trust  will  be  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  the  library  of 
your  Association.  Inasmuch  as  the  addresses  of  members  of  your  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  those  of  all  other  institutes  and  association  whose  transac- 
tions and  proceedings  were  embraced  among  our  books,  are  included  in  this 
Catalogue,  it  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  be  of  service  to  your  members,  as 
well  as  to  students  of  insurance  literature  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  expense  of  getting  out  this  book  has  been  very  heavy  and  has  been 
defrayed  entirely  by  myself,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  draw  upon  the  treasury  of 
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the  Library  Association,  and  I  shall  be  unable  to  send  out  presentation 
copies  to  any  but  members  of  the  Association;  companies  that  contributed 
to  our  Equipment  fund;  the  publishers  who  have  contributed  their  maga- 
zines from  year  to  year;  and  a  copy  to  the  library  of  each  filed  institute  or 
association.  Should  there  be  among  your  members  any  desirous  to  secure 
copies  of  the  book,  I  shall  have  a  limited  number  on  sale  at  three  dollars 
each,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  information  to  that  effect  to  any 
enquirers. 

I  am  proposing,  however,  to  send  you  a  copy  personally,  whether  you 
want  it  or  not,  in  token  of  my  appreciation  of  the  good  nature  with  which' 
you,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  bored  by  me 
in  searching  for  papers  which  I  thought  might  be  found  on  your  Coast;  and 
I  hope  that  the  good- will  which  you  have  manifested  toward  our  library  will 
be  continued  for  years  to  come,  even  though  I  am  no  longer  at  its  helm. 

Believe  me,  with  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  E.  HESS. 


The  Secretary — Mr.  President,. I  have  three  applications  for  member- 
ship :  Those  of  Harry  L.  Luke,  E.  J.  Louis,  and  H.  T.  Lamey. 

The  President — You  have  listened  to  these  applications  for  active 
membership  in  the  Association.  I  presume  we  can  take  action  upon  all 
three  at  once,  by  suspension  of  the  rules,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Kinne — We  can  do  that  at  an  annual  meeting,  but  at  no  other. 
For  the  purpose  of  permitting  these  gentlemen  to  become  members  at 
the  present  time,  and  thinking  no  one  has  any  objection,  I  move  that  the 
rules  be  suspended,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association  in  favor  of  the  three  gentlemen  named. 

Mr.  Folger— I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  prevailed  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  ask  that  he  be  permitted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor,  Mr.  C.  G.  Heifner,  Deputy  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  the  state  of  Washington. 

The  President— We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  welcome  the  gentleman, 
and  we  hope  he  will  avail  himself  of  all  of  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Heifner — Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
Association  for  the  privilege  just  conferred,  but  permit  me  also  to  say 
that  you  do  not  know  just  what  you  are  doing.  If  I  get  started,  I  may 
occupy  the  floor  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  So  thai,  if  you  have  reason 
to  regret  later  on  extending  to  me  the  courtesy  of  the  floor,  I  want  you 
to  remember  that  I  warned  you  in  advance  of  what  might  result. 

The  President — I  do  not  think  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  reconsider 
the  matter.     If  things  go  too  far,  we  can  put  the  time  limit  on  you. 

Mr.  Kinne — In  order  that  there  may  be  no  trouble  about  the  per- 
mission granted  Mr.  Heifner  to  occupy  the  floor  whenever  he  sees  fit, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  something  with  which  I  am  sure  every 
member  of  the  Association  will  be  in  accord,  I  present  the  names  of 
three  gentlemen  for  honorary  membership  in  this  Association.  One  of 
them  is  Mr.  D.  J.  Staples.  I  think  I  need  say  nothing  about  him.  We 
all  know  him.  He  no  longer  has  practical  managerial  connection  with 
his  insurance  company,  and  he  can,  therefore,  no  longer  remain  an  active 
member  of  the  Association.  Another  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Thompson,  who  was 
formerly  a  special  agent  and  an  active  member,  who  contributed  a  val- 
uable article,  and  who  proved  himself  a  very  worthy  member.  He,  too, 
is  no  longer  in  the  insurance  business  except  as  a  local  agent,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  think  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  elect- 
ing him  to  honorary  membership.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  name  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Heifner,  our  new  acquaintance.  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper 
that  we  should  make  him  an  honorary  member.  I  move,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  three  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  be  now  elected 
to  honorory  membership  in  our  Association. 

The  Secretary — I  second  Mr.  Kinne's  motion. 

The  President — I  desire  to  state  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  yesterday,  Mr.  D.  B.  Wilson  was  elected  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Association.  That  action  was  slightly  informal,  and  if  there  is  no 
objection  on  Colonel  Kinne's  part,  I  would  suggest  that  his  name  be 
included  with  that  of  the  other  three  gentlemen  named,  in  the  motion. 
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Mr.  Kinne— I  will  include  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Wilson  in  the 
motion. 

The  President— Mr.  Wilson  is  now  incapacitated  from  active  duty.  A 
short  time  ago  we  received  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  him,  remitting  his 
dues,  and  regretting  that  he  could  not  longer  remain  with  us  as  an  active 
member.  So  it  appeared  to  us  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  make  him 
an  honorary  member. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  vote,  and  Messrs.  Staples,  Thompson, 
Heifner  and  Wilson  were  unanimously  elected  to  honorary  membership 
in  the  Association. 

The  President — We  will  now  proceed  with  the  reading  of  papers  to 
be  presented.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  William  Sexton,  entitled  "Profit  and 
Freight  in  Book  Losses."  Mr.  Sexton  is  not  present,  and  the  Secretary 
has  kindly  consented  to  read  the  paper. 

PROFIT   AND   FREIGHT   IN    BOOK   LOSSES. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 
Gextlemex  : — 

The  fact  that  not  more  than  one  loss  in  fifty  is  a  "book  loss"  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  it  is  (almost)  impossible  for  "the  man  on  the  road''  to 
keep  in  his  head,  or  at  his  fingers'  ends,  as  we  say,  the  minutiae  of  the 
proper  accounting  for  and  application  of  "profit"  and  of  "freight." 

The  claimant's  books  show  inventory,  purchases  and  sales,  but  profit 
and  freight,  like  depreciation  and  discount,  must  be  dug  out  by  the  adjuster 
and  agreed  upon  with  the  claimant. 

When  an  adjuster  has  worked  all  day,  not  from  nine  to  five,  but  from 
get  ting-up  time  to  going-to-bed  time,  waked  up  in  the  night  worrying  over 
the  profit  made  and  the  freight  paid,  and  having  agreed  with  the  claimant 
on  inventory,  purchases,  freight,  sales,  profit,  goods  saved,  damages  there- 
on, depreciation,  discounts  and  value  of  debris,  made  up  and  sent  in  his 
proofs,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two  is  advised  from  the  office  that  an 
error  of  six,  or  six  thousand  dollars  was  found  in  the  settlement  because  of 
mistake  in  accounting  or  not  accounting  for  freight,  or  in  estimating  the 
profit  on  cost  and  freight  instead  of  on  cost  alone,  he  will  naturally  swear. 

Appreciating  that  the  statement  is  made  up  under  a  pressure  of  nerves 
tensioned  by  contact  and  contest  with  the  claimant,  his  friends,  his  cousins 
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and  his  creditors,  the  office  must  not  be  critical  on  the  discovered  error,  but 
should  be  thankful  that  under  the  circumstances  the  adjuster  did  so  well, 
and  the  error  should  be  pointed  out  as  a  guide  for  next  time. 

Profit  should  be  based  upon  and  figured  on  the  invoice  cost,  as  out  of 
such  profit  the  freight,  rent,  clerk  hire  and  all  expenses  of  running  the 
business  are  to  be  paid. 

Our  contract  calls  for  indemnity  based  upon  the  cash  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  and  place  of  fire,  and  as  the  value  of  a  stock  of  merchandise 
on  the  shelves  is  governed  by  the  cost,  freight,  depreciation  and  discounts, 
other  expenses  are  not  considered. 

Uniformity  in  figuring  profit  on  invoice  cost,  and  not  on  invoice  and 
freight,  and  accounting  for  freight  on  purchases,  on  sales  and  on  merchan- 
dise saved,  and  or  taken  for  personal,  business,  or  family  use,  will  simplify 
the  statement  and  fortify  the  memory. 

The  form  of  statement  of  loss  in  use,  copied  from  the  text  book,  not 
always  understood  by  the  adjuster,  seldom  satisfactory  to  the  claimant,  and 
having  nothing  to  recommend  it,  is  a  good  reason  why  a  simple  "fire  loss 
account  form,"  that  would  be  understood  by  the  adjuster,  and  compre- 
hended by  any  intelligent  bookkeeper,  should  be  adopted.  Such  fire  loss 
account  form  of  statement  differs  but  little  in  its  makeup  from  the  forms 
in  use,  and  as  it  is  debtor  to  the  inventory,  the  purchases,  the  freight,  the 
appreciation,  the  profits,  the  allowance  for  damages,  and  any  other  items 
that  may  enter  into  the  cost  of  and  value  of  the  stock,  and  is  creditor  by 
sales,  saved,  used,  and  freight  therein  and  thereon,  depreciation,  discounts, 
value  of  debris,  and  such  other  items  agreed  upon  as  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  stock  destroyed;  the  balance  will  be  the  fire  loss  on 
the  stock. 

An  affidavit  setting  out  all  the  facts  and  figures  from  which  the  loss  can 
be  made  up,  will  be  an  improvement  on  making  up  a  loss  statement  and 
exhibiting  to  claimant  the  net  loss,  and  then  being  forced  by  him  to  raise 
the  profit,  lower  the  depreciation,  or  make  such  other  changes  in  the  figures 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  correct  or  not,  as  will  give  him  a  total  loss. 
Such  affidavit  can,  with  such  improvements  as  experience  will  suggest,  be 
in  the  following  form  : 


t 
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AFFIDAVIT— MERCHANDISE  LOSS. 


State  of •  . 

County  of  

being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  (the  insured) 

(a  member  of  the  firm  of the  insured)  under Insur- 
ance Company's  policy  No covering stock  of  merchan- 
dise, and  other  property,  while  contained  in store  in  the 

building  known  as Which  stock  of  merchandise  was  damaged 

and  destroyed  in  said  building  and  by  removal  therefrom  by  a  fire  which 

occurred  on  the  .......  day  of A.  D.,  190  .  from 

That  on  the day  of A.  D.,  190  .   an  inventory  of 

claimant's  .  .  stock  of  merchandise  was  taken,  which,  exclusive  of  mer- 
chandise held  on  storage  or  on  commission,  and  furniture  and  fixtures  and 
such  other  property  as  was  not  kept  for  sale,  amounted  to  $  .  .  .  .  That 
from  the  date  of  said  inventory  to  date  of  fire  the  merchandise  purchased 
by  said  insured  on  account  of  and  put  into  said  business,  amounted  to  $  .  .  . 
at  invoice  cost,  and  on  said  purchases  the  freight  was  .  .  %.  Merchandise 
to  the  value  of  $  .  .  .  was  returned  to  sellers;  $  .  .  .  is  in  transit;  $  .  .  . 
is  in  warehouses ;  and  $.  .  .  was  saved  from  the  fire  in  said  building  on 
which  there  is  a  damage  of  $  .   .   .as  per 

That  the  sales  from  date  of  inventory  to  date  of  fire,  were  net,  cash  and 
credit,  $  .  .  .  at  a  profit  of  .  .  %  on  the  invoice  cost ;  of  which  sales  % .  .  . 
was  returned  from  customers ;  and  $  .  .  .at  invoice  cost,  was  taken  for 
personal,  business,  and  for  family  use.  Merchandise  held  in  trust  or  on 
commission  will  be  accounted  for  in  another  affidavit 

The  discount  on  time  purchases  will  average  .  .  %and  the  depreciation 
for  shelf  wear,  dust,  and  out  of  fashion  will  average  .  .  %.  The  value  of  the 
debris  is  $  .    .   .as  per 


Claimant. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this     .   .  day  of A.  D.,  190.  . 


N.  B.— Don't  go  before  the  Notary  until  the  blanks  are  filled  with  all 
data  that  can  be  found  or  agreed  upon,  if  it  takes  a  month. 
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This  affidavit,  made  up,  if  you  please,  by  the  adjuster  and  the  claimant, 
and  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  claimant,  is  a  good  proof  of  loss,  as  from  it 
an\T  bookkeeper  can  make  up  the  "Fire  Loss  account"  which  would  be  as 
follows: 

Fire  Loss  in  account  with  A.  B.  claimant,  under  No.  637,548. 
1899.  Dr.  Cr. 

Jan.  1st.        To  inventory  net  including  freight     .    .  $  7,500  00 
Sept.  3d.  "  Purchases  to  date 10,000  00 

"  Freight  on  purchases  at  hand    ....      4,875  00 

11  Profit  on  sales  of  $13,500  @  80%  on  in- 
voice cost 6,000  00 

11  By  sales  to  date 

11  Freight  recovered  on  net  sales  @  50% 

"  Mdse.  in  transit,  freight  not  paid  .    . 

"  Mdse.  in  whse  at  invoice  cost  .... 

"  Freight  paid  on  same 

k<  Mdse.  saved  from  store  at  invoice  cost 

"  Freight  paid  on  same 

"  Mdse.  taken  for  family  use  at  inv.  cost 

"  Freight  paid  on  same 

"  Mdse.  returned  to  sellers 

44  Freight  paid  on  same 

14  Balance  mdse.  burned  in  store  at  in- 
voice and  freight 

$28,375  00        $28,375  00 
To  balance  mdse  burned  in  store  at  cost 

and  freight $  5,625  00 

To  damages  allowed  on  mdse.  saved  (cash)        200  00 

By  value  of  debris  (cash) $     100  00 

"  Depreciation  on  mdse.  burned  $5,625, 

®  K% •    •    •  28  12 

11  Discount  on    invoice    cost  of  same 

$3,750,  @  1% 37  50 

11  Balance  loss  (cash) 5,659  38 

$  5,825  00        $  5,825  00 
To  balance  loss $  5,659  38 

The  profit  80%  is  based  on  invoice  cost,  and  not  on  invoice  cost  with 
freight  added,  not  only  because  the  invoice  cost  is  the  proper  basis  for 
profit,  but  because  it  is  easier  to  understand  by  the  claimant,  and  to  illus- 
trate by  the  adjuster,  than  taking  invoice  cost  and  adding  freight  thereto 
and  agreeing  upon  a  profit  on  that  sum ;  and,  further,  the  large  80%  profit, 


$13,500  00 

3,750  00 

250  00 

2,500  00 

1,250  00 

500  00 

250  00 

250  00 

125  00 

250  00 

125  00 

5,625  00 
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shown  as  agreed  upon  in  this  case,  dwindles  to  a  20%  profit  on  cost  and 
freight,  and  any  adjuster  who  has  wrestled  with  an  intelligent  bookkeeper 
on  this  point  must  admit,  that  an  80%  profit  on  cost  would  more  readily 
meet  his  approval  than  a  20%  profit  on  cost  and  freight. 

It  can  be  argued  that  profit  should  be  figured  on  cost  with  freight 
added,  and  instead  of  agreeing  that  the  profit  is  80%  on  cost,  we  could  agree 
at  20%  profit  on  cost  and  50%  added  for  freight,  but  as  this  would  not  only 
show  a  low  ratio  of  profit  but  would  also  leave  in  the  above  statement,  the 
sum  of  $3,750  freight  on  sales  which  would  require  a  farther  explanation,  it 
is  plainer  to  figure  profit  on  invoice  cost,  and  then  charge  back  the  freight. 

In  figuring  co-insurance  on  the  above  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in 
the  store  is:  Burned,  $5,625,  and  saved,  $750;  total,  $6,375. 

Co.  A  covers  $4,000  with  100%  co-insurance  clause. 

Co.  B  covers  $1,000  without  a  co-insurance  clause. 

Co.  C  covers  $1,000  without  a  co-insurance  clause. 

Co.  A's  contract  calls  for  $6,375  insurance  on  the  loss  of  $5,659.3S,  and 
contributes  4,000-6,375=83,550.98  as  its  proportion. 

Co.  B  insures  $1,000  and  contributes  on  $1,000  in  a  total  insurance  of 
$6,000=$943.23. 

Co.  C  insures  $1,000  and  contributes  on  $1,000  in  a  total  insurance  of 
$6,000=$943.23. 

The  total  payments  of  $5,437.44  on  a  loss  of  $5,659.38,  by  $6,000  insurance, 
being  $221.94  less  than  the  loss,  with  insurance  of  1340.82  more  than  the 
loss,  is  accounted  for  in  A's  contract,  which  without  the  co-insurance  clause 
would  have  paid  4-6  of  the  loss=$3,772.92,  instead  of  83,5.o0.9S. 

The  three-quarter  value,  loss  and  vacancy  clauses  are  illustrated  as 
follows : 

The  three-quarter  clauses  are  the  "three-quarter  value  clause,"'  the 
"three-quarter  loss  clause  "  and  three-quarter  vacancy  clause." 

The  "three-quarter  value  clause"  pays  loss  up  to  three-quarters  of  the 
value  of  the  insured  property  at  time  of  fire  and  not  exceeding  the  insur- 
ance thereon. 

The  "three-quarter  loss  clause"  pays  three-quarters  of  the  actual  loss 
up  to  the  face  of,  but  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  insurance. 

The  "three-quarter  vacancy  clause"  pays  only  three-quarters  of  the 
loss,  and  not  to  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  insurance  on  the  property. 

Illustration : 

Building  value $1,000 

Insurance 600 

Loss 650 
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Under  the  "three-quarter  value  clause"  the  insurance  permitted  would 
be  $750,  and  the  $600  policy  would  pay  total,  being  $600. 

Under  the  "three-quarter  loss  clause"  the  insurance  $600  would   pay 
three-quarters  of  $650  loss,  viz  :  $487.50. 

Under  the  "  three-quarter  vacancy  clause"  the  insurance  of  $600  would 
pay  $450 

WM.  SEXTON. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  is  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  article.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  any  gentleman  here  takes 
exception  to  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Sexton.  If  not,  we  will  consider 
that  Mr.  Sexton  has  made  out  a  clear  case,  and  proceed  with  the  reading 
of  the  next  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Faymonville,  on  the  subject  of  "Mexican 
Fire  Insurance  and  Methods."  The  paper  was  written  at  my  request  by 
Mr.  Faymonville,  who  is  now  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  Secretary  Meade 
will  read  the  paper. 

MEXICAN   FIRES,    INSURANCE    AND    METHODS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

"Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight; 
Make  me  an  Insurance  Man  (again)  just  for  to-night." 

I  scarcely  know  just  how  to  begin  this  task,  of  more  than  ordinary 
delicacy.  If  I  tell  the  truth,  I  will  probably  be  arrested  and  convicted 
under  Article  33  of  the  Mexican  Constitution,  which  provides  "for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  pernicious  foreigners,"  and  escorted  across  the  border  by  a 
guard  of  brown  colored  soldiers,  in  which  case  the  California  Insurance 
army  may  have  another  recruit,  and  that  would  be  undesirable. 

If  I  don't  tell  the  truth,  or,  rather,  tell  more  than  the  truth,  I  will  be 
convicted  under  some  more  severe  article  and  be  sent  to  "Belem,"  the 
municipal  bastile.  So  you  see  I  am  somewhat  "between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea." 

They  have  a  sufficiency  of  double-back-action  laws  in  this  country  to 
cover  any  and  all  cases— blanket  laws  you  might  call  them  in  insurance 
lore— especially  in  "Gringo"  cases,  and  if,  in  this  article,  I  should  happen 
to  stick  up  my  nose,  so  to  speak,  at  one  of  their  hook-and-ladder  trucks  or 
make  faces  at  one  of  their  lire  department  mules,  there  are  plenty  of  laws 
in  the  land  to  cover  the  offense,  and  if  caught  in  the  act,  "out  I  go,"  or  "in 
I  go,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Talking  about  laws  and  who  make  them  (mind  you,  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing, I  wish  to  remain  here  for  awhile  yet),  the  property  owner  and  the  leg- 
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islator  are  pretty  much  one  and  the  same  person,  and  he  has   it  all  his  own 
way. 

The  tenant  is  first  of  all  responsible  for  the  building  he  occupies.  If 
he  insures  his  stock  or  household  effects  he  must  also  insure  the  building 
to  protect  the  owner.  If  he  insures  the  contents  and  neglects  to  insure  the 
other  man's  building,  in  case  of  loss  the  insurance  on  contents  goes  to  sat- 
isfy the  owner  of  the  building  first — if  there  is  anything  left  when  he 
gets  through  the  tenant  may  get  it. 

INCIDENTS. 

A  case  in  point  happened  not  long  ago.  A  chocolate  factory,  a  biscuit 
factory  and  a  match  factory  occupied  the  same  building.  The  chocolate- 
maker,  like  a  good  and  sensible  businessman,  availed  himself  of  insurance 
protection  and  took  out  a  $10,000  policy  covering  on  his  stock— and  another 
$10,000  policy  to  cover  his  share  of  responsibility  in  the  owner's  building — 
the  other  two  concerns  went  uninsured.  There  was  a  loss,  the  damage  to 
building  was  greater  than  could  be  patched  up  with  the  $10,000  insurance 
taken  out  to  cover  it;  so  they  calmly  took  the  chocolate  maker's  110,000  on 
stock  and  applied  it  to  complete  repairs  on  the  building. 

The  other  two  concerns  pleaded  poverty  and  were  unmolested. 

Notwithstanding  this  sort  of  legislation  in  their  favor,  however,  there 
are  many  landlords  who  are  simply  "sot"  against  insurance,  and  won't 
have  it  around  the  house. 

Recently  a  leading  insurance  man  of  this  Mexico  City  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  his  household  -effects  to  another  dwelling  house.  Intending 
to  insure,  he  inquired  of  the  owner  the  value  of  the  building. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?  "  asked  the  owner  with  suspicion. 

14  Because  I  wish  to  insure  it,"  replied  the  inquirer. 

"Oh,  no!  You  can't  insure  this  building,"  returned  the  owner;  if 
you  insure  it  it  will  burn." 

"But  don't  you  understand  that  I  am  protecting  your  property  as  well 
as  my  own  %  " 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  the  owner  insi9ted ;  "but  I  do  know  that 
if  a  house  is  insured  it  will  burn.    All  insured  houses  burn." 

In  this  case,  the  tenant  being  an  insurance  man,  the  owner  was,  with 
much  difficulty,  "educated,"  and  the  house  was  insured,  but  in  a  similar 
case  of  removal  on  one  of  our  main  business  streets  the  new  landlord  was 
also  so  "  sure  the  house  would  burn  if  it  or  its  contents  were  insured  "  that 
he  had  a  clause  inserted  in  the  lease  prohibiting  the  tenant  from  insuring 
either  his  stock  or  the  building,  and,  although  much  wrangling  ensued, 
the  tenant's  stock  and  the  building  both  go  uninsured  to  this  day. 

FIRES   ARE   INFREQUENT. 

Still,  one  can  easily  forgive  the  Mexican  property  owner  for  his  ignor- 
ance  in   this  respect.     Fires  are  so  infrequent  here  that  his  opportuni- 
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ties  for  studying  insurance  are  extremely  rare.  Most  of  his  buildings 
are  not  only  fire  but  bullet-proof,  and  have  stood  for  centuries.  That 
the  servants  certainly  regard  them  as  fire-proof  is  illustrated  by  the 
following :  Some  time  ago,  in  a  certain  hotel  in  this  city,  the  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor  were  being  re-papered  and  the  mozo  was  instructed  to  dispose 
of  the  old  paper  which  had  been  torn  from  the  walls,  together  with  other 
accumulated  waste ;  so  he  piled  it  all  neatly  in  a  heap  on  the  brick  floor  of 
one  of  the  rooms,  touched  a  match  to  it,  and  went  joyfully  about  his  other 
duties. 

He  came  near  losing  his  eight-dobey-dollars-a-month  job  that  time,  but 
he  doesn't  quite  understand  yet  why  his  method  of  disposing  of  rubbish 
was  not  the  proper  one. 

Still,  they  have  occasional  losses  among  the  higher  classed  risks  when 
even  these  houses  succumb. 


Some  twenty  fire  insurance  companies,  all  European,  excepting  one 
Canadian,  are  doing  business  in  the  republic,  with  representatives  cen- 
tered at  the  capital.  Of  course,  they  have  formed  a  "board,"  about  five 
members  of  which  are  professional  insurance  men ;  the  rest  are  mer- 
chants— generally  wholesale— mostly  Germans,  with  English  companies, 
whose  life's  ambition  it  is  to  live  strictly  and  honestly  up  to  board 
rules,  so  you  will  all  readily  see  that  in  this  respect  they  are  far  behind 
some  of  our  better  "  educated  "  boards,  in  which  the  members  do  pretty 
much  as  they  please,  notwithstanding  rules.  But  our  Mexican  repre- 
sentatives will  learn  all  that  in  time.  The  five  professionals  will  see  that 
they  do. 

There  are' many  large  lines  in  the  republic,  and  some  agents  are  per- 
mitted, through  favorable  home  office  arrangements,  to  write  as  high  as 
$400,000  to  $500,000  in  one  policy.  This  makes  good  commissions,  although 
rates  are  low,  ranging  from  $1  to  $5  per  thousand  on  ordinary  risks. 

FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  three  fire  department  stations  is  not  without  in- 
terest. There  you  will  find  a  promiscuous  assortment  of  steamers  from 
England  and  France.  Some  are  quite  modern,  but  most  of  them  are  of  the 
bob-tailed  "dinky"  variety.  You  will  also  see  hand-pumps,  hand-carts, 
wagons  to  convey  the  pumpers,  several  horses  and  many  mules.  The  firemen 
look  neat  and  tidy  in  their  light-colored  fatigue  uniforms,  and  still  neater 
and  tidier  in  their  blue  red-striped  dress  uniforms.  They  have  the  same 
weakness  all  firemen  have  the  world  over;  you  cannot  club  them  out  of  a 
parade  of  any  kind.  The  machines  are  all  nicety  polished  and  the  animals 
well  groomed.  The  fireman  who  shows  you  about  informs  you  with  much 
pride  that  they  can  "  hitch  up  "  ready  to  start  in  five  minutes,  which,  per- 
haps, considering  the  mule  as  an  obstructionist,  and  also  considering  the 
Mexican  end  of  it,  may  be  pretty  good  time. 
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Fires  usually  get  up  earlier  than  I  do,  so  I  haven't  personally  witnessed 
a  turnout,  but  this  is  how  the  "  early  birds  "  describe  it:  The  man  who  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  discover  a  fire  first,  gazes  at  it  for  awhile,  then 
starts  off  on  a  walk  to  notify  the  department.  I  say  he  walks,  because  he 
can't  run;  he  doesn't  know  how  to  run;  he  never  did  run,  and  he  isn't 
going  to  begin  now.  He  gets  about  200  feet  from  the  fire,  when  he  stops 
and  scratches  his  head.  This  latter  operation  is  nothing  new  to  him.  He 
does  that  every  few  minutes  during  the  day  as  it  is,  but  this  time  he  does 
it  because  he  is  in  doubt— so,  to  repeat,  he  scratches  his  head,  retraces  his 
steps  and  takes  another  look  at  the  fire  to  make  sure.  This  is  a  precau- 
tionary measure  on  his  part,  because  he  knows  if,  by  any  mistake  or 
accident,  he  should  call  out  the  department  and  it  should  prove  a  false 
alarm,  he  would  be  sent  to  Belem  for  about  twenty  years. 

Convinced  that  there  is  no  mistake,  he  starts  off  again.  He  steals 
along  quietly,  not  to  arouse  the  neighbors,  for  they  might  put  out  the  fire 
before  the  department  arrived,  and  that  might  mean  trouble  for  him. 

THE    DIGNIFIED    CHIEF. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  he  politely  doffs  his  sombrero  and  apologizes  to 
the  chief  for  the  intrusion.  The  chief  is  annoyed,  but  will  listen  to  what 
he  has  to  say.     He  apprises  the  chief  of  his  discovery. 

The  chief  slowly  arises  from  his  chair,  moves  to  a  desk  and  opens  a 
large  register  with  great  deliberation.  The  informer  is  then  closely 
questioned  as  to  location  of  fire,  his  own  name,  residence,  occupation, 
married  or  single,  etc.  After  all  these  questions  have  been  duly  asked, 
answered  and  recorded  the  informer  is  promptly  turned  over  to  the  police, 
together  with  all  bystanders  and  lookers-on  within  reach  ;  all  are  locked  up 
on  suspicion. 

The  chief  then  proceeds  to  call  the  roll  of  his  men  and  if  all  are  present 
they  start  in  on  the  five-minutes'  "hitching-up"  job  above  referred  to. 

They  finally  got  under  way,  closely  followed  by  the  wives  of  the 
firemen,  who  appear  from  neighboring  doorways,  each  carrying  a  basket  of 
edibles  in  one  hand  and  a  jug  of  pulque  in  the  other.  Shouting  men, 
screaming  women,  crying  children  and   barking   dogs  add  to  the  confusion. 

THE   ESSENTIAL   CIGARETTE. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  at  about  this  stage  of  the  game  one  of  the 
firemen  discovers  that  he  has  forgotten  his  cigarettes.  This  is  a  matter  of 
such  serious  importance  that  the  whole  aggregation  returns  to  the  station, 
where  after  a  diligent  search  the  missing  "coffin  nails"  are  located. 

Always  suspicious  of  his  neighbor  and  brother,  he  counts  them  care- 
fully. Convinced  that  none  are  missing,  he  deliberately  lights  one,  returns 
to  his  seat  on  the  machine  and  a  second  start  is  made  with  perhaps  better 
success. 
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Arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  fire  the  chief  paces  the  sidewalk  with 
much  importance;  he  scrutinizes  the  flag  stones  with  the  eye  of  a  water- 
melon expert.  He  finally  selects  the  one  he  is  searching  for,  and  wTith  the 
aid  of  several  men  with  crowbars  the  stone  is  pried  up,  which  feat,  to  the 
entertainment  and  amazement  of  the  assembled  mob,  discloses  a  water 
plug  cleverly  hidden  some  distance  below  the  surface.  The  supply  hose  is 
then  connected  and  the  pumping  begins. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  women  with  the  baskets  and  jugs  have  camped 
near  the  machine  and  are  passing  up  tortillas  and  chili  to  the  pumpers, 
who  thus  pump  with  one  hand  and  fill  themselves  with  "hot  stuff"  with 
the  other. 

The  result  of  the  operation  is  usually  a  total  loss. 

A  story  comes  from  the  city  of  Chihuahua  that  an  engineer  had 
neglected,  in  true  Mexican  fashion,  to  repair  a  machine  that  was  out  of 
order.  One  day,  however,  they  had  afire,  and  the  machine  in  question 
proved  useless.  The  mayor  became  aware  of  the  fact,  got  very  wrathy, 
called  the  procrastinating  engineer  before  him,  reprimanded  him  severely, 
and  concluded  by  warning  him  that  after  this  if  he  neglected  to  have  his 
machine  in  good  order  twenty-four  hours  before  a  fire  he  would  put  him  in 
jail. 

Gentlemen,  prudence  whispers  to  me  "cease,"  lest  I  be  tempted  to 
rejoin  you  in  California  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  at  present  contemplate. 

JOSEPH  A.  FAYMONVILLE. 

Mexico  City,  February,  1900. 


The  President — Mr.  Faymonville's  paper  is  certainly  most  amusing 
and  instructive.  We  have  all  been  very  much  entertained,  and  should 
tender  Mr.  Faymonville  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

As  a  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  I  will  appoint  Mr. 
George  D.  Dornin,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Osborn. 

It  is  now  about  noon,  and  we  have  not  time  for  another  paper  this 
morning.  Therefore,  if  there  be  no  objection,  we  will  take  a  recess  at 
this  point  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


The  President— Gentlemen,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
two  contributions.  The  first  one  is  an  old  fire  bucket,  that  is  presented 
by  the  Fire  Company  of  San  Juan,  California.  They  propose  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  complete  history.  You  will  see  that  it  is  quite  a  relic.  I  think 
we  ought  to  tender  the  fire  company  of  San  Juan  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  kindness.     If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

We  also  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  handsomely  bound 
volumes  of  municipal  reports  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  fiscal  year  1897-8,  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Nichols.  It  is  proper  that  we 
should  tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks  as  well.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
same  course  will  be  followed,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  will  be 
extended  to  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  members, 
and  ask  that  he  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  Mr.  Leon  Rosen- 
blatt, of  Portland,   Oregon,  associated  with  us  in  our  Portland  agency. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association  :  Not 
being  a  public  speaker,  I  will  merely  say  that  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
be  with  you  during  this  meeting,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privileges  and 
courtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Kinne— I  also  desire  to  introduce,  with  the  same  recommenda- 
tion, Mr.  H.  G.  Van  Dusen,  of  Astoria,  Oregon.  Oregon  seems  to  be 
well  represented  to-day. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 
I  desire  to  accept  the  privilege  and  favor  you  show  me  in  permitting  me 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  We  younger  members  of  the  profession 
are  always  willing  and  glad   to  learn,   where  there  is    anything  to  be 
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learned,  as  I  am  very  certain  there  is  at  your  annual  meetings.     I  thank 
you. 

The  President — We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  gentlemen,  that  you  are 
here,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  join  freely  in  the  proceedings,  whenever 
you  feel  so  inclined. 

The  first  paper  upon  the  program  this  afternoon  is  one  by  our  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  on  the  very  interesting  subject,  "Fire  Patrol 
Systems."     Mr.  Meade  will  now  favor  us  with  his  paper. 


FIRE    PATROLS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  % 

Prom  observation,  experience  and  statistics  the  Fire  Patrol  system  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness. In  the  number  of  years  of  its  organization  it  has  steadily  advanced 
in  usefulness.  It  is  now  at  a  point  of  great  efficiency,  and  yet  its  usefulness 
could  be  much  enhanced  by  more  authority  being  given  by  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  to  the  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol's  captain  or  chief  officer. 
Your  proponent  believes  this  could  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

During,  and  at  the  time  of  fire,  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
have  and  should  have  complete  control,  but  as  the  fire  is  being  subdued — 
the  harmony  existing  between  the  Patrol  and  Fire  Department  is  such, 
and  always  should  be,  that  the  Patrol  immediately  supplements  in  saving 
and  protecting  all  propertj^,  either  by  covering  with  tarpaulins,  or  by  the 
use  of  sawdust,  or  by  moving  to  a  place  of  safety,  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  captain  of  the  patrol.  By  this  method  there  is  a  saving  and  protecting 
of  all  goods  and  merchandise  from  further  damage.  Then  a  watchman  is 
placed  in  charge  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  adjuster.  The  placing  of  one  of 
the  Patrol  men,  as  this  watch,  at  the  expense  of  the  assured  for  the  first 
few  hours,  in  my  opinion  is  wrong.  I  find  it  creates  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  assured,  and  a  lack  of  harmony  is  always  apparent  throughout  the 
settlement  of  the  loss. 

Under  the  new  charter  the  watch  is  delegated  to  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  but  your  proponent  believes  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  insurance  companies  and  far  better  for  the  Patrol,  in  addition  to  the 
police  watch,  to  place  one  of  its  own  men  on  watch  at  the  expense  of  the 
insurance  companies.  Up  to  the  point  of  placing  the  watch,  the  work  of  the 
Fire  Department  and  Patrol  is  excellent,  but  I  would  now  suggest  further 
latitude,  and  give  to  the  captain  or  chief  officer  of  the  Patrol  the  power  to 
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employ  suitable  laborers  or  artisans  to  put  the  property  damaged 
in  the  best  possible  order — commencing  work  immediately. 


at  a  fire 


FIRES  OCCUR. 


How  many  times  does  it  occur  that  the  assured  does  not  or  will  not  do 
anything  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  contract— mostly.  I  will  say. 
from  ignorance,  for  there  is  a  well-grounded  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
that  nothing  shall  be  touched  until  the  adjuster  arrives.  When  the  adjuster 
does  arrive,  it  may  be  several  days  thereafter,  how  many  times  does  he 
find  goods  soaking  in  water — under  foot  and  debris  everywhere.  Or  a  fire 
occurs  on  a  Saturday  night,  or  Saturday  may  be  a  holiday  and  business  is 
suspended  from  Friday  afternoon  until  the  Monday  following.  The  fire 
may  be  a  large  perishable  stock.  Meetings  are  held  for  the  appointment  of 
an  adjuster,  valuable  time  is  consumed,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost. 
This  additional  loss,  with  the  above-mentioned  power,  systemized,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Patrol,  could  be  averted.  Extra  men  employed  by  the 
Patrol  could  be  utilized — if  laborers,  to  work  in  clearing  away  debris:  if 
artisans,  in  polishing  machinery  or  other  mechanical  or  bright  shelf  goods; 
if  clerks,  in  sorting  and  classifying  merchandise — all  being  employed  as  to 
their  capacity.  The  Patrol  captain  would  cull  out,  and  a  corps  of  efficient 
workers  would  soon  be  on  record  with  the  Fire  Patrol:  and  by  this  means 
much  money  would  be  saved  to  insurance  companies. 

Then,  as  to  the  employment  of  men  or  women  and  the  wages  paid,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  form  and  method  to  the  captain  or  chief  officor 
of  the  Fire  Patrol : 
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The  captain  or  chief  officer  of  the  Fire  Patrol  or  the  adjuster  can  dis- 
charge, and  this  voucher  becomes  part  of  the  loss. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  captain  of  the  Fire  Patrol  has  been  work- 
ing along  these  lines,  and  I  have  seen  much  good  result  therefrom.  I  wish 
to  state,  further,  that  for  a  long  time  I  have  heard  no  complaint  by  the 
assured  against  the  Fire  Patrol,— but  the  reverse,  that  is,  praise  for  their 
honesty,  carefulness  and  courteousness.     This  is  at  it  should  be.    It  fosters 
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much  better  relations,  and  more  confidence  between  assured  and  adjuster, 
and  cannot  help  but  augment  the  premium  income  of  insurance  companies. 
All  this  preamble  leads  up  to  a  plan  I  would  wish  to  see  insurance  com- 
panies adopt,  through  the  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol  of  San  Francisco,  or  by 
any  other  method  the  managers  of  insurance  companies  may  deem  fit,  in 
outside  fields  where  the  greater  loss  ratio  prevails. 

INDEPENDENT   ADJUSTERS   ARE   JUDGES. 

Insurance  men,  and  especially  adjusters,  study  the  contract  submitted 
to  them  with  such  care  that  they  are  liable  to  take  but  one  view  of  the 
case.  I  contend  that  an  independent  adjuster  occupies  more  the  office  of  a 
judge,  to  settle  the  loss  upon  its  merits,  being  impartial  to  both  parties. 

How  seldom  it  is  one  finds  an  assured  who  knows  anything  about  the 
contract.  The  assured  have  never  read  it.  It  would  have  very  little  mean- 
ing to  them  if  they  did,  for  each  clause  is  boiled  down  to  terse  terms,  that 
no  one  but  an  erudite  in  insurance  law  can  understand.  Now,  gentlemen, 
this  ignorance  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  assured  has  always  been  in 
the  past,  and  will  continue  until  you  do  something  to  educate  by  practical 
methods,  in  each  locality  wherein  you  reach  oat  for  business. 

There  are  many  large  and  growing  cities  throughout  your  jurisdiction 
that  have  fire  departments  whose  whole  aim,  seemingly,  is  to  put  out  fires. 
The  saving  of  goods  and  merchandise  is  their  last  consideration.  A  new 
fire  department  town  of  the  volunteer  element  is  a  horror,  for  waste  of 
water  and  damage  to  goods;  and  yet  this  same  town  with  the  same  volun- 
teer element  of  fire  fighting  destruction  are  most  rabid  for  reduction  of 
rates. 

You  may  take  Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane,  Sacramento,  Stockton,. Oak- 
land, San  Jose,  Fresno,  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles,  and  all  other  Pacific 
Slope  fire  department  cities  and  towns,  and  they  have  no  patrol  system. 
All  of  these  cities  and  towns  should  have  one,  with  the  chief  of  the  fire 
department  at  its  head,  and  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  should  retain 
the  head  until  the  city  or  town  from  its  insurance  income  can  support  an 
independent  fire  patrol  system. 

FIRE   CHIEFS. 

When  you  can  get  a  fire  chief  to  look  at  fire  waste  and  insurance  dam- 
age at  the  same  time,  you  materially  increase  his  education  for  your  good ; 
and  when  you  put  in  his  hands  the  means  of  saving,  you  start  the  idea  of 
better  practical  results  to  your  business. 

I  would  furnish  the  chiefs  of  the  fire  departments  in  the  above-named 
cities  (and  gradually  extend  to  all  fire  department  towns)  several  tarpaulins 
or  covers.  I  would  suggest  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  issue  a  small 
book  of  instructions  to  each  chief  of  said  city,  more  in  the  way  of  a  mem- 
orizer,  and  collated  from  the  experience  of  Chief  Sullivan,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Department,  Captain  Comstock,  of  the  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol 
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of  San  Francisco,  and  Fire  Marshal  Towe,  of  San  Francisco.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  request  each  chief  take  one  or  two  of 
his  most  reliable  men,  designate  one  of  them  corporal,  and  place  him  in 
charge,  under  said  chief's  instructions  of  this  embryotic  fire  patrol  system. 
Each  chief  would  receive  compensation  in  some  manner  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  after  consultation  and  agreement  with  the 
different  municipal  authorities.  The  compensation  of  each  chief,  corporal 
and  man  would  come  from  the  percentage  of  income  from  each  city,  on  the 
same  principles  as  in  vogue  in  San  Francisco. 

The  starting  of  a  fire  patrol  system  in  conjunction  with  the  municipal 
fire  departments  throughout  your  jurisdiction  would  take  time,  and  would 
require  much  tact,  so  as  not  to  cause  friction,  but  I  thoroughly  believe  it 
can  be  accomplished  at  small  expense,  and  the  beneficial  results  therefrom 
will  far  more  than  compensate  for  all  outlay  of  money. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   MEN. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  these  corporals  and  men  shall  be  from  the  local 
fire  departments  and  under  the  control  of  the  fire  chiefs,  and  shall  work  at 
fires  as  other  firemen,  but  when  the  flames  are  being  subdued,  then  their 
sole  duty  shall  be  the  saving  and  protection  of  property.  The  chief,  in 
having  full  control  of  these  men,  and  by  working  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, will  of  necessity  have  instilled  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  saving  and 
working  for  the  best  results,  and  so  become  better  educated  as  an  all-round 
fire  chief  for  municipal  and  insurance  protection.  In  the  smaller  towns  I 
would  Compensate  each  chief,  send  him  a  tarpaulin  or  two,  and  in  this  way 
through  the  head  of  the  volunteer  department,  you  would  inculcate  the 
principle  of  care  in  the  use  of  water  and  damage  thereby. 

To  all  these  chiefs  I  would  give  the  power  to  employ  men  to  clear  away 
debris,  clean  and  care  for  goods,  put  them  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  if  necessary  place  them  in  a  dry  and  safe  place  in  charge  of  a  reliable 
watchman,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  adjuster.  I  would  instill  in  the  mind 
of  each  chief  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  laborers'  time, 
and  I  would  have  the  said  chief  state  to  each  assured  that  the  property  was 
being  cared  for  as  if  there  were  no  insurance;  and  the  chief  should  insist 
that  each  assured  should  use  his  best  endeavors  in  saving  and  protecting 
property.  I  would  further  insist  that  each  chief  should  explain  to  the 
assured  that  if  the  loss  was  less  than  the  insurance,  then  the  expense  that 
was  being  added  to  goods  and  merchandise  would  be  paid  for  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  become  part  of  the  loss,  but  if  the  loss  amounted  to 
more  than  the  insurance  the  assured  would  have  to  pay  the  labor  bill;  but 
what  was  being  done  in  saving  and  protecting  property  would  materially 
aid  the  assured,  for  insurance  companies  could  only  pay  the  face  value  of 
their  policy,  and  are  not  liable  for  more  than  the  amount  of  insurance 
purchased  and  stated  in  their  contract. 
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COMPENSATION   OF   MEN. 

At  first,  there  might  be  some  abuse  of  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs  of  fire  departments,  but  in  the  long  run,  J  thoroughly  believe  from 
my  many  years'  experience  in  adjusting  fire  losses,  a  great  saving  would 
accrue  to  insurance  companies  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
practical  education  of  the  masses,  for  they  will  see  one  or  more  of  their  own 
friends  aiding  and  directing  the  proper  care  of  their  goods  and  merchandise, 
and  soon  the  general  impression  that  all  property  damaged  at  a  fire  belongs 
to  insurance  companies  will  be  done  away  with,  and  a  realizing  sense  will 
be  borne  in  upon  the  public  that  the  said  property  is  their  own  at  and  after 
a  fire,  and  under  no  circumstances  does  it  belong  to  an  insurance  company 
unless  they  so  elect,  and  that  a  contract  of  insurance  is  a  bond  of  indemnity 
only,  and  not  one  of  profit. 

In  the  matter  of  labor  and  watching,  to  be  paid  for,  at  fires,  I  would 
find  out  from  each  city  or  town  the  ruling  rate  for  each  class,  or  I  would 
base  the  amount  upon  the  market,  and  from  the  market  rate  increase  the 
wage  a  trifle,  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  each  laborer  to  do  good,  careful 
and  faithful  work. 

EMULATION    AMONG   FIRE   DEPARTMENTS. 

Among  fire  departments,  I  would  start  a  spirit  of  emulation— not  in  the 
deluging  of  water,  but  in  the  broader  one,  the  interchange  of  ideas  per- 
taining to  the  best-known  methods  of  fighting  fires  and  saving  property.  I 
would  suggest  the  holding  of  fire  chiefs'  state  conventions,  where  the 
interchange  of  ideas  would  take  place,  and  I  would  have  insurance  men  take 
an  active  interest,  and  by  this  method  gain  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  those  who  are  so  closely  allied  with  your  business. 

Another  thing:  A  salvage  corps  will  come  to  this  Coast  before  long. 
You  all  saw  the  working  of  the  large  St.  Louis  fire,  a  year  or  so  since,  and 
while  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Captain  Comstock's  letter  attached  hereto, 
in  which  he  advocates  the  utilization  of  a  fourth  floor  of  an  engine  house, 
believing  as  I  do  that  a  ground  floor  for  active,  quick  work  is  better,  yet 
the  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  by  giving  more  power  to  the  Underwriters' 
Fire  Patrol  you  would  gradually  form  the  nucleus  of  a  practical,  economical 
and  efficient  salvage  corps  within  yourselves,  and  the  salvage  would  go  to 
the  insurance  companies,  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  instead  of  to  a 
private  corporation. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  permanently  burden  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Patrol  with  the  transportation  and  care  of  goods,  as  Fire  Mar- 
shal Towe  implies.  I  would  use  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Patrol  as  a  parent 
organization — a  stepping-stone,  as  it  were;  that  is,  take  the  best  in  every 
line  of  business  to  start  with ;  and  so  I  suggest  the  San  Francisco  Fire 
Patrol,  with  its  experience  and  knowledge,  be  utilized  under  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  underwriters,  until  a  separate  organization  can  be  brought 
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about  and  organized  as  a  thoroughly  equipped  salvage  corps,  under  orders 
of  the  same  Board. 

In  the  earl}r  '70' s  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  the  late  general  superintendent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  system,  who  shortly  before  left  Chicago  to 
take  charge  of  this  field,  called  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  together, 
and  tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  desirability  of  placing  commercial  men 
on  the  road  for  the  advancement  of  their  interests,  and  upon  the  same 
plan  as  he  had  seen  work  to  advantage  in  the  East.  He  offered  many 
inducements,  but  without  avail.  The  mercantile  trade  of  San  Francisco 
was  dying  of  dry  rot.  You  know  the  result,  and  you  know  how  soon  there- 
after the  merchants  were  clamoring  for  just  such  privileges  as  had  been 
offered. 

CO-OPERATION   OF   THE    MASSES. 

These  remarks  may  fall  on  dull  ears,  for,  on  the  whole,  you  have  had  a 
prosperous  year,  but  nevertheless  I  predict  you  will  soon  see  the  necessity 
for  more  cordial  relations  with  the  masses,  and  the  method  therefor  I  don't 
doubt  lies  with  yourselves. 

In  these  times  of  anti-trust  controversy,  heavy  taxation,  onerous  insur- 
ance decisions  and  inimical  legislative  bills  you  need  the  co-operation  of  the 
masses.  Therefore,  with  the  friendship,  confidence  and  respect  of  each  fire 
department  established  throughout  your  jurisdiction  (for  no  legislator  will 
go  contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of  his  constituents),  can  .you  not  see  what 
a  powerful  factor  you  would  have  for  the  enactment  of  just,  equitable  and 
considerate  laws,  both  for  the  insured  and  insurers? 

CALVERT  MEADE. 


SUPERINTENDENT    COMSTOCK'S   LETTER. 

Headquarters  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol,  Nos.  108  and  108  Jessie  street. 

San  Francisco,  February  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Calvert  Meade: 

Dear  Sir  :— I  have  read  your  paper  and  agree  with  you  in  eve^  par- 
ticular. In  regard  to  machinery,  we  carry  parafineand  machine  oil  on  our 
wagons. 

In  my  experience  in  going  to  fires  I  have  seen  times  without  number, 
where  if  the  goods  were  promptly  handled  there  would  be  a  great  saving. 
Twelve  hours  after  a  fire  the  damage  will  raise  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  on 
certain  classes  of  goods.     Goods  in  wet  boxes  should  be  removed  immediately. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  a  fire  patrol  house  should  consist  of  four 
stories,  and  the  fourth  floor  should  be  arranged  with  racks,  and  have  steam 
pipes  for  drying  purposes.  The  racks  should  be  placed  on  the  sides  and  end 
of  the  room.  In  the  center  of  the  room  I  would  have  tables  placed  for  sort- 
ing and  repairing.     Goods  allowed  a  total  loss  for  then  could  be  sorted,  and 
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auctioned  off  from  the  same  place,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  adjuster. 

In  all  cases,  where  there  is  a  loss,  there  should  be  a  watch  placed  until 
the  adjuster  arrives,  and  then  let  him  determine  whether  the  watch  is  to 
be  kept  on  or  discharged. 

Interior  towns  of  small  size  should  have  a  salvage  corps  organized,  the 
same  as  a  fire  company,  with  a  captain  who  is  a  responsible  party.  In  case 
of  fire  the  goods  are  to  be  removed  to  a  safe  place,  and  looked  after  by  the 
salvage  corps,  until  the  adjuster  arrives,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
stipulated  value  of  the  goods  to  be  paid  to  the  company's  fund. 

Cities  of  larger  size,  I  would  suggest,  can  carry  a  number  of  covers  on 
one  of  the  fire  department  trucks,  and  a  man  paid  a  small  salary  to  look 
after  them.  In  case  of  fire  he  should  be  allowed  four  men  who  would  answer 
on  call,  and  are  paid  so  much  if  they  make  a  salvage.  If  it  is  not  a  working 
fire  they  are  not  to  be  paid. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  O.  COMSTOCK, 
Superintendent  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol. 

FIRE   MARSHAL   TOWE'S   LETTER. 

Fire  Marshal's  Office,  City  Hall. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1900. 
Calvert  Meade,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  subject  matter  of  your  paper,  "Fire  Patrols,''  is  indeed 
an  interesting  one  to  me.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  fire  patrols  since 
the  first  introduction  of  that  property-saving  institution  and  valuable 
auxiliary  to  a  fire  department  went  into  operation  in  Boston  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixties.  There  I  first  saw  it  hire  an  old,  covered  milk-wagon, 
place  it  in  charge  of  a  driver,  with  about  twenty  oil  covers.  Five  call  men 
were  hired  at  $20  per  month  to  respond  to  alarms.  Its  efficiency  was  dem- 
onstrated thoroughly,  which  efficiency  has  increased  fear  by  year,  until 
to-day  the  fire  patrols  throughout  the  land  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
property- saving  devices,  both  to  the  insurance  companies  and  to  the 
citizens. 

I  saw  its  system  transplanted  to  this  city,  in  a  small  way  at  first,  but 
now  it  has  reached  the  top  notch  of  efficiency.  In  my  opinion  it  has  no 
equal.  That  it  is  a  paying  investment  I  am  satisfied,  for  I  have  often  seen 
the  results  of  its  work. 

In  looking  over  your  able  paper,  I  can  only  add  the  words,  I  concur.  I 
have  a  habit  of  not  only  looking  at  the  close  of  each  year  for  the  loss  ratio 
of  our  city,  but  also  for  the  expense  column  borne  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies.. I  know  what  that  means,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  at  the  figures. 
They  mean  that  those  expenses  have  been  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the 
underwriters  alone  ;  but  I  know  the  citizens  of  this  city  have  greatly  shared 
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those  benefits  and  borne  no  expense.  So  I  would  be  careful  of  advocating 
any  further  outlay  to  the  insurance  companies.  But  I  fully  agree  with  you 
regarding  the  need  and  value  of  fire  patrols  throughout  the  Coast.  For  il- 
lustration, I  will  pick  out  a  city  you  mention,  Portland,  Oregon.  Portland 
has  no  patrol  system.  1  think  a  cheap  device  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
much  valuable  stock  from  water  damage.  What  I  call  a  cheap  device  would 
be  to  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the  fire  department  officials  to  carry  say 
twenty  covers,  to  be  divided  among  the  different  apparatus  located  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  Employ  say  five  men  at  call.  They  would  respond 
and  spread  the  covers  over  the  goods.  The  expense  need  not  be  over  $1,800 
a  year.  I  am  fully  certain  they  would  save  ten  times  that  amount  in  a  year. 
So  in  regard  to  other  cities  now  without  a  patrol. 

Concerning  your  remarks  about  this  city.  Under  the  new  charter  the 
fire  marshal  places  policemen  to  guard  the  property  until  the  arrival  of  the 
owner,  thus  doing  away  with  the  cost  of  a  fire  marshal  watchman  to  the 
owner,  as  was  under  the  old  law,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  a  patrol  watch 
should  also  be  placed  in  charge  at  the  expense  of  insurance  companies. 

I  feel  assured  that  after  the  insurance  fraternity  has  listened  to  your 
paper  and  weighed  the  suggestions  therein  contained,  they  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  I  am,  that  fire  patrols  are  paying  investments.  As  to  mov- 
ing and  thoroughly  caring  for  goods,  I  think  you  go  beyond  the  duties  of  a 
fire  patrol.  The  duties  now  imposed  are  enough  for  that  institution,  but 
the  idea  is  a  grand  one,  and  we  have  often  seen  its  need.  Still,  I  think  it 
should  be  done  under  some  other  method,  and  should  in  my  opinion  be  no 
part  or  parcel  of  a  fire  patrol's  duty. 

I  might  add  another  suggestion  to  your  paper.  When  you  speak  of  other 
cities  that  have  no  patrol  system,  some  arrangement  might  be  made  for  the 
pumping  out  of  cellars  or  basements.  A  portable  syphon  could  be  easily 
procured  at  the  cost  of  $100,  wThich  will  work  automatically,  thus  saving 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  heavy  steam  pump  is  not  necessary,  for  I  have 
seen  a  small  syphon  do  the  work  at  a  small  cost. 

You  have  ably  handled  the  subject,  and  I  am  sure  your  Association  will 
agree  that  fire  patrols  are  a  necessity.  They  have  seen  a  patrol's  work- 
ings, know  its  value,  and  it  remains  with  the  underwriters.  Will  they  in- 
troduce the  salvage  corps  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  fire  patrol 
system  in  other  cities  on  this  Coast?  They  need  no  advice. 
Yours  respectfully, 

CHAS.  TOWE, 

Fire  Marshal. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  this  is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  article. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Meade.     The  ideas  are  elaborate,  and  there  is  much  food  for  thought 
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and  discussion.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  member  pres- 
ent upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Folger,  will  you  say  something  upon  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  in  advance  what  direction 
Mr.  Meade's  paper  would  take.  There  are  rather  more  suggestions  in 
that  paper  than  can  be  carried  out  in  one  year,  whether  advisable  or  not. 
Some  of  them,  however,  could  be  practically  applied.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, there  are  now  in  the  entire  United  States  only  fourteen  fire  patrols, 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  which  San 
Francisco  is  the  only  one  metropolitan  in  size,  shall  introduce  fire  patrol 
systems,  is,  therefore,  somewhat  radical.  There  have  been,  in  past 
years,  two  or  three  applications  from  Portland  and  other  places,  for  cov- 
ers, which,  I  believe,  the  directors  of  the  Fire  Patrol  have  never  seen 
their  way  clear  to  furnish. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  history  of  this  organization,  there  have 
been  two  projects  introduced  by  its  members  and  carried  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  first  has  saved  the  companies,  easily,  ten  times  the 
entire  cost  of  this  organization;  and  the  second  promises,  in  the  next  ten 
years,  to  be  worth  still  more.  Those  projects  were  never  successfully 
carried  on  until  they  were  put  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  committees. 
Therefore,  I  move  you,  sir,  by  way  of  a  practical  solution  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Meade's  paper,  that  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Mr. 
Calvert  Meade  shall  be  chairman,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  paper  which  has  been  read,  and  submit  the  result  of  their  labor 
to  the  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  I  offer  the  motion  in 
that  shape,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  hesitate  to  think  that  any  committee 
could  put  itself  in  a  position  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  directors  of 
the  Fire  Patrol  or  with  the  Chiefs  in  other  cities,  in  time  to  report  any 
sooner.  It  would  be  well  to  make  haste  very  slowly  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  suggestions  ought 
not  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Secretary— The  radical  statements  I  have  made  are  not  intended 
to  go  into  operation  at  once,  for  this  Association  has  not  that  power. 
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My  experience  has  taught  me  something  should  be  done,  and  I  embodied 
suggestions  in  my  paper  and  presented  those  radical  ideas  for  discussion 
before  this  Association. 

If  the  powers  that  be  think  favorably,  then  one  city,  or  perhaps  two 
cities,  can  be  selected,  and,  through  the  aid  of  the  fire  departments,  be 
made  a  nucleus  of  what  will  eventually  be  a  patrol  system  and  salvage 
corps.  It  can  be  done  in  a  small  way  at  first,  to  see  how  it  works. 
That  would,  of  course,  be  advisable  before  any  large  extension  of  so  rad- 
ical a  plan. 

The  President — Do  I  hear  any  second  to  Mr.  Folger's  motion  ? 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  second  the  motion,  to 
bring  it  before  the  Association.  I  think  it  is  very  proper  to  have  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  look  into  the  matter.  But  I  desire  to  speak  now  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  paper  in  one  particular.  We  have  had,  it  seems 
to  me,  papers  in  the  past  which  have  taken  the  ground  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  one  perhaps  somewhat  positively — by  our  old  friend,  Bill  Sexton, 
whose  presence  here  to-day  we  all  miss,  but  whom  we  know  is  alive, 
just  the  same,  and  is  sorry  that  he  cannot  be  with  us.  Mr.  Sexton 
epitomized  the  idea  of  the  inutility  of  having  the  underwriter  furnish  pro- 
tection, either  by  giving  it  to  the  larger  or  smaller  towns  and  cities  in  the 
way  of  hose  carts  and  paraphernalia  of  all  kinds  to  put  out  a  fire,  or, 
even  after  the  fire  had  occurred,  that  the  insurance  fraternity,  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  should  pay  anything  for  protecting  the  goods  from  the 
smoke,  or,  more  particularly,  the  water,  as  the  fire  patrol  does.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  right  in  that  respect ; — that  the  people 
should  furnish  the  protection  and  care  for  the  property  and  the  insurance 
companies  should  make  the  rates.  If  they  lacked  in  protection,  the 
rates,  naturally,  should  be  higher;  if  they  furnished  better  protection, 
better  care  for  their  goods  at  the  time  of  the  fire  or  after  the  fire,  then, 
of  course,  the  rates  could  be  properly  reduced.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a 
very  difficult  point.  I  have  always  felt  that  we  were  simply  inducing  the 
insuring  public  to  take  a  less  amount  of  insurance  by  enlarging  the  fire 
protection  ourselves,  thereby  robbing  us,  as  insurance  people,  of  the   pre- 
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miums  that  we  otherwise  would  have  from  them  if  wehadnot  furnished 
such  protection  during  and  after  the  fire.  We  know  in  this  city  that 
many  large  firms  who  used  to  carry  a  good  deal  of  insurance  simply 
said,  after  the  establishment  of  such  precautions,  "There  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  The  fire  patrol  wOl  protect  us.  We  do  not  need  to  carry  as  much 
as  we  did  before."  And  many  a  firm  has  simply  dropped  its  insurance 
fifty  per  cent.  Therefore  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  it  is  best 
to  reduce  our  income  by  paying  out  money  to  protect  others.  To  us  it 
is  a  proposition  of  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

But  what  I  wish  to  speak  of  more  particularly  is  this :  I  think  if  Mr. 
Meade  had  incorporated  in  his  paper  the  idea  of  co-insurance,  the  idea 
of  bringing  co-insurance  to  the  attention  of  the  insuring  public  as  promi- 
nently as  it  has  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  if  it  could  be  still 
further  introduced  to  their  counting  rooms  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
know  there  was  something  in  it,  then  we  could  see  our  way  clear, 
because,  with  the  co-insurance  clause,  they  can  have  their  rate  reduced, 
and  they  will  procure  a  larger  amount  of  insurance,  and  then,  no  doubt, 
we  can  practically  afford  to  pay  for  fire  patrol  service.  There  is  an  idea 
there,  that  Mr.  Meade  will,  no  doubt,  elaborate.  He  has  made  a  fine 
start,  and  he  has  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking,  and  I  am  personally 
aware  and  know  that  he  wants  to  set  the  rest  of  us  thinking.  I  simply 
give  him  and  others  this  suggestion,  that  with  the  fire  patrol  and  co-insur- 
ance, you  have  got  a  very  happy  medium  and  a  practical  method  of  get- 
ting the  insurance  companies  and  insuring  public  closer  together. 

The  Secretary — I  desire  to  state  in  regard  to  this  paper,  that  it  was 
written  from  an  adjuster's  standpoint,  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
many  years  of  experience  in  adjusting  fire  losses.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
an  adjuster  in  this  room  who  has  had  over  one  or  two  cases  in  his  life 
where  the  assured  has  done  anything  to  protect  property.  With  the  fire 
patrol  system  in  San  Francisco,  you  are  making  more  money,  on  the 
whole,  than  in  any  other  place  within  your  jurisdiction.  And  with  the 
aid  of  the  fire  patrol  system  in  other  cities,  once  inaugurated,  it  could 
not  help  but  work  advantageously.     You  might  derive  a  smaller  line  of 
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business,  but  you  would  make  more  profit  and  draw  the  uncertainty  line 
closer,  for  the  safeguards  and  appliances — adopted  and  paid  for  by  insur- 
ance companies  out  of  a  percentage  premium  income  derived  from  each 
city  and  town — for  use  at  and  after  a  fire,  would,  with  proper  care, 
materially  reduce  the  amount  of  loss.  Railroads  and  common  carriers 
throughout  the  land  constantly  guard  their  interests,  no  matter  what 
the  expense,  for  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
is  borne  entirely  by  the  common  carrier ;  then,  when  the  appliances  that 
can  be  used  by  insurance  companies  at  and  after  a  fire  for  the  reduction 
of  loss,  is  so  palpable,  wrhy  does  not  common  business  prudence  inaugu- 
rate such  a  system?  I  cannot  agree  with  Uncle  Sexton's  idea.  It  has 
been  tried  many  years,  and  you  are  now  just  where  you  were  at  the  start. 
You  make  a  contract  that  is  hardly  ever  read — and  never  understood ! 
That  being  the  case,  you  yourselves  must  protect  your  contract  to  the  best 
of  your  ability.  This  is  good  reasoning,  even  from  a  purely  business 
standpoint,  if  from  no  other,  and  I  believe  the  inauguration  of  fire  patrol 
systems  throughout  your  jurisdiction,  with  an  organized  salvage  corps  in 
San  Francisco,  would  eventuate  in  beneficial  results,  even  if  your  prem- 
ium income  is  reduced. 

The  question  was  put  to  vote  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — I  will  appoint  as  the  committee  to  look  into  the  re- 
commendations of  Mr.  Meade's  paper,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  Mr.  Herbert 
Folger  and  Colonel  Kinne. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "Methods  of  Fire  Insurance  in  Europe."  Mr.  Brown  traveled  in 
Europe  for  six  months,  I  believe,  and,  at  my  request,  he  has  prepared  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  suggested.  At  first  he  was  going  to  give  us  an 
account  of  his  travels,  but  I  told  him  we  did  not  care  for  that.  In  Mr. 
Brown's  absence,  I  will  call  upon  Colonel  Kinne  to  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  Kinne — I  will  be  very  happy  to  read  the  paper,  Mr.  President. 
But  as  to  the  fact  that  you  suggest,  that  the  paper  is  upon  the  subject 
given  and  not  upon  his  travels  in  Europe,  I  am  afraid  the  reading  of  the 
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paper  will  not  bear  out  your  statement.     After  you  have  listened  to  the 
paper,  however,  you  can  judge  for  yourselves. 


METHODS   OF   FIRE   INSURANCE   IN    EUROPE. 

San  Francisco,  January  16,  1900. 
To  the  Fire  Underwriters'1  Association  of  the  Pacific: 
Gentlemen  : — 

The  President  has  commanded  that  I  tell  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion what  I  know  about  the  methods  of  fire  insurance  in  Europe.  Vainly 
have  I  protested  that  I  know  next  to  nothing-.  The  answer  was,  "  You 
must  have  observed  something-  of  them;  tell  us  that  much."  Equally 
futile  was  the  protest  that,  though  I  had  visited  Europe  three  times  with- 
in the  past  eight  years,  two  of  these  occasions  were  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, during  which  all  business  topics  were  sunk  fathoms  deep  out  of  sight, 
and  that  the  third  one  was  a  flying  trip,  made  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  read  as  I  ran.     The  answer  was  the  same. 

On  this  occasion  the  steamer — Hamburg-American  line — arrived  at 
Cruxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  on  a  Saturday  morning.  One  day 
was  spent  in  getting  to  Hamburg,  in  a  short  ride  over  that  beautiful  and 
bustling  city,  in  traveling  across  Holstein— a  country  so  extensive  that  it 
takes  nearly  two  hours  to  traverse  it — to  Lubeck,  the  old  historic  town  of 
Hanseatic  league  fame,  and  in  going  aboard,  late  in  the  evening,  the  Danish 
steamer  bound  for  Copenhagen.  Early  the  next  morning  was  in  that 
elevated  town — about  five  feet  above  sea  level — where,  having  no  Danish 
money  and  not  a  word  of  the  language,  I  had  a  happy  two  hours  getting 
through  the  custom-house,  hiring  a  cab,  porter,  etc.,  but  with  the  use  of 
many  gesticulations,  much  English  and  a  little  German,  managed  to  pull 
through.  At  Elsinore— the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"— ancient 
history  and  modern  science  were  brought  cheek  by  jowl.  A  steam  ferry- 
boat carried  us  across  the  narrow  arm  of  the  Baltic,  there  dividing  Den- 
mark from  Sweden,  whilst  near  by  and  in  plain  view  was  Hamlet's  castle. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  Gothenburg.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  took 
steamer  for  London ;  spent  three  days  there — two  of  them  on  the  cricket 
field,— the  other  was  Sunday— and  the  fourth  night  found  me  steaming 
down  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  White  Star  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  there  was  very  little  opportunity  on 
that  trip  to  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  European  brotherhood. 

CURIOUS  APARTMENT  HOUSES. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  other  two  and  more  extended  trips  were 
solely  for  sight-seeing  and  rest,  and  insurance  troubled  me  not  at  all.  If 
this  were  not  addressed  to  a  sober  and  learned  body  of  earnest  business 
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men,  I  could  tell  about  a  good  many  of  the  customs  and  methods  of  life  of 
some  European  people.  For  instance,  how  in  Naples  it  is  the  fashion  to 
build  handsome  blocks  of  apartment  houses  for  rental,  all  of  which  are 
entered  through  a  fine  gateway  to  a  court  in  the  rear,  where  beautiful 
trees  and  plants  and  fine  statuary  are  to  be  seen.  What  we  would  call  the 
ground  floor  front  is  used  for  commercial  purposes;  many  of  them  are  occu- 
pied by  small  retail  shops,  where  the  venders  of  the  wares,  together  with 
their  families,  reside.  On  one  side  of  the  doorway  the  goods  are  displayed ; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  abode,  the  furniture  usually  consisting  of  a  bed,  a 
round  table  and  the  requisite  number  of  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
I  could  tell  you  also  how,  when  the  daily  meal  time  arrives,  the  table  and 
chairs  are  put  outside  on  the  sidewalk  and  the  meal  there  partaken  with 
entire  equanimity  on  the  part  of  the  family  and  without  comment  from 
others.  I  could  also  talk  of  the  kindly  habits  of  the  Neapolitan  women 
toward  each  other;  how  they  will  lovingly  comb  each  others'  hair  and  dili- 
gently search  for  aggressive  and  irritating  parasites,  the  scene  being 
some  sunny  nook  (for  they  are  a  people  who  love  the  open  air  and  sunshine) 
alongside  a  public  street,  place  or  park.  These  and  many  other  curious 
habits  could  I  relate  if  this  were  a  fitting  time  or  place.  But  of  insurance 
I  learned  but  little  and  gave  it  no  attention. 

NO   COMPARISON   BETWEEN   METHODS. 

The  little  I  did  learn  demonstrated  that  there  is,  really,  no  comparison 
between  the  methods  prevailing  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Here  is 
the  constant  strife  of  keenest  competition  ;  many  thousands  oC  men  engaged 
in  offices  and  on  the  road;  scores  of  thousands  acting  as  agents  making  sad 
the  life  of  the  weary  property-owner.  In  Europe  the  business  is  conducted 
with  dignity,  in  old-fashioned  ways.  As  a  rule,  there  are  but  few  agencies 
of  foreign  companies — in  some  countries,  none  whatever.  The  business  is 
written  by  home  companies,  who  accept  entire  lines  and  dispose  of  the 
excess  through  "treaties."  Re-insurance  is  a  science,  an  exact  science. 
The  home  company  makes  a  treaty  with,  say,  an  English  company,  ceding 
to  it,  say,  5,  10  or  20  per  cent,  of  its  lines  in  such  and  such  a  district ;  with 
another — perhaps  a  German  or  French  company  this  time — for  a  proportion 
of  its  lines  in  a  given  large  city.  And  so  on  with  companies  in  all  parts  of 
Europe— for  it  has  reciprocity  always  in  sight— until  its  surplusage  is  all 
provided  for.  In  order  to  maintain  accurate  accounts,  registers  are  kept 
for  each  district  or  sub-district  and  these  have  a  column  for  each  re-insur- 
ance company,  with  the  name  of  the  company  at  the  head.  Monthly 
bordereaux  are  sent  to  each  of  these  companies,  showing  the  direct  line 
(amount,  rate,  premium)  and  that  particular  company's  proportion  of  same. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  no  foreign  agencies—  except  for  re-insurance 
treaties.  In  France  the  business  is  practically  all  written  by  the  French 
companies.  In,  Germany  I  saw  no  agency  signs,  except  of  some  four  or  five 
English  offices,  the  "North  British"  and  the  "Commercial  Union"  being 
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most  in  evidence.  In  Russia,  I  am  told,  no  foreign  companiesare  permitted. 
Consequently,  in  all  of  these  lands  the  business  is  conducted  in  a  quiet, 
old-fashioned,  dignified  manner.  In  the  great  commercial  centers  there 
are  city  agents  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  brokers,  but  I  am  confident  they 
know  nothing  of  our  pet  abomination,  the  salaried  city  solicitor.  In  Ham- 
burg, I  am  told,  nearh-  all  of  the  immense  fire  and  marine  insurance  done 
there,  covering  not  only  the  home  market,  but,  in  addition,  property  located 
in  many  countries  and  climes,  is  transacted  in  the  morning  session  of  the 
Bourse,  where  the  Hamburg  companies  and  agencies  have  their  desks  and 
their  managers,  the  afternoon  being  spent  at  the  offices  in  correspondence 
and  in  perfecting  the  contracts  entered  into  during  the  morning— an  ad 
interim  hour  or  two  having  been  given  up  to  the  mid-day  meal,  lager  and 
sociability. 

Whether  the  European  or  the  American  method  is  the  better  I  will  not 
presume  to  say,  and,  certainly,  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  former  to  pass 
judgment. 

EDWARD   BROWN. 

The  President — Mr.  Brown's  paper  is  certainly  an  interesting  one. 
The  next  in  order  upon  the  program  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Dornin,  entitled  "Rating." 

Mr.  Dornin — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  I  want  to  say  that  this 
paper  is  not  as  warm  as  its  subject  looks.  When  the  President  first 
asked  me  to  read  a  paper  before  this  meeting,  I  felt  very  reluctant  about 
it.  But,  on  the  suggestion  of  our  old  Uncle  Billy  Sexton,  I  took  up  the 
matter  of  rating. 

RATING. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

This  subject  is  a  broad  one,  commanding  the  attention  of  every  under- 
writer. It  is  so  comprehensive  that  to  attempt  to  treat  it  in  all  its  phases 
at  this  meeting,  would  hardly  be  in  order.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
almost  exclusively  to  a  review  of  the  plan  which  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  revision  of  rate  books  has  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
ranges. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  all  of  you,  that  outside  of  a  few  so-called  ex- 
cepted cities,  the  business  of  insurance  can  hardly  be  conducted  profitably 
at  the  present  figures,  and  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  to  restore  rates 
and  adjust  the  income  from  premiums  on  such  a  basis  as  will  leave  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  on  all  classes. 

A  committee  on  classification   has   been  gathering  data  which,  when 
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properly  digested,  will  enable  the  underwriter  to  determine  just  what  rate 
must  be  charged  on  individual  classes  to  make  them  yield  such  a  profit,  but 
there  is  one  feature — the  exposure  hazard — that,  before  being  taken  up  by 
the  committee,  had  not  had  proper  consideration. 

The  method  of  rating  now  in  use  is  not  radically  different  from  that  in 
vogue  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  interval,  conditions  have 
changed  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  treat  with  many  more  classes  of 
towns  and  hazards,  the  latter  including  new  manufacturing  hazards,  as 
well  as  new  schemes  for  heating  and  lighting,  many  of  these  being  of  ques- 
tionable character,  when  measured  by  the  insurance  standard.  In  the  old 
days,  a  system  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  or  four  grades  of  towns 
was  adequate,  while  at  present,  we  must  adapt  our  rates  to  as  many  dozen. 

DISCREPANCIES. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  discrepancies  in  rates  obtained 
under  existing  methods.  We  all  know  they  are  not  graded  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions.  Take,  for  instance,  a  risk  located  a  few  inches  over 
ten  feet  from  a  10%  range.  It  rates  but  a  trifle  higher  than  if  standing 
absolutely  detached.  Or  another  example,  say  a  brick  merchandise  store 
flanked  on  either  side  by  long  ranges  of  hazardous  occupancies.  While  the 
ranges  on  either  side  may  command  a  10%  rate,  the  brick  takes  its  basis  of 
say  1.60%,  with  addition  of  $.25  for  mixed  occupancy  adjoining, — a  total  of 
1.85%.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  general  merchandise  store,  at  the  end  of  an 
eight  per  cent,  range  and  connected  thereto  by  a  frame  warehouse,  the 
latter  being  used  in  connection  with  the  store  need  not  be  charged  for  an 
exposure,  hence  is  to  be  treated  as  though  it  did  not  exist  and  the  rate  on 
the  store  becomes  $2.50.  While  we  may  admit  that  it  is  not  adequate,  still 
"it  is  the  tariff,"  and  in  the  present  state  of  competition,  it  must  be  taken 
at  that  or  declined  altogether,  the  latter  alternative  being  at  the  risk  of  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  agent.  Imagine  the  effect  on  a  new  agent,  green  to  the 
business  but  starting  in  with  enthusiasm,  if  his  first  risk  (say  a  frame 
store  building  eleven  feet  from  a  10%  range)  is  turned  down  by  the  com- 
pany because  the  rate  is  not  adequate,  although  written  at  the  tariff 
obtained  from  the  rate  book  furnished  him  as  a  guide. 

PERCENTAGE   EXPOSURE   CHARGE. 

Numerous  examples  similar  to  these  might  be  cited  to  show  that  rates 
under  existing  rules  are  not  properly  adapted  to  the  varying  hazards. 
These  facts  seem  to  have  been  recognized  to  such  an  extent  that  a  com- 
mittee was  recently  appointed  by  the  board  to  revise  the  tariff  rate  books, 
one  of  the  features  adopted  being  the  percentage  exposure  charge.  While 
the  new  plan  has  not  yet  been  put  in  operation,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
one  solution  of  the  great  question  of  rational  rating.  The  principle  under- 
lying the  system  is  to  "add  to  the  basis  rate  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  basis 
rate  of  every  exposing  risk,  according  to  distance."  (Limiting  the  addition 
for  exposures  to  $7.50  per  $100. )    This  you  will  recognize  as  quite  a  departure 
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from  present  methods.  For  instance,  under  existing  rules,  the  basis  rate 
for  a  dwelling-  is  $.75.  We  add  for  it,  as  an  exposure,  $.50,  being  66%%  of 
its  basis. 

For  an  office,  basis,  $2.25,  we  add  $.50  or  22%  of  its  basis. 

For  a  church,  basis,  $1.00,  we  add  $.50  or  50%  of  its  basis. 

For  a  store,  basis,  $2.50,  we  add  $.75  or  30%  of  its  basis. 

In  other  words,  while  we  charge  for  a  store  standing  alone,  3%  times 
what  we  do  for  a  dwelling  in  like  situation,  yet  in  treating  them  as  expos- 
ures, we  charge  relatively  2  2-10ths  times  more  for  the  dwelling  than  for  the 
store.  The  new  plan  is  applicable  to  broken  or  "bob-tail"  ranges,  or  to 
brick  buildings  exposed  by  frame  ranges,  and  is  uniform,  being  applied  to 
all  classes  of  towns  by  simply  changing  the  ratio  of  exposure  charge. 

The  argument  in  its  favor  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
grades  that  may  be  provided  for.  To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  classify 
the  towns,  taking  into  consideration  the  various  phases  of  fire  department, 
water  supply,  construction  and  location.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  fixing  the  ratio  for  exposure  charge,  assuming  that  the  various 
basis  rates  are  right  and  equitable,  which  can  be  determined  by  a  rigid 
an  ilysis  of  results,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  a  number  of  companies. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  new  rule,  take  the  following 
examples: 
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This  shows  the  working  of  the  plan  as  applied  to  ranges.  In  making  up 
these  rates,  I  have  taken  the  highest  basis  rate  in  the  range— that  is,  the 
hotel— and  have  added  40%  of  the  combined  basis  rates  of  all  other  risks  in 
the  range.  The  ratio  of  40%  is  immaterial  and  subject  to  change  if  it  is  de- 
termined to  be  too  high  or  too  low.  In  this  connection,  I  would  state  that 
it  may  be  the  committee  erred  in  taking  the  basis  of  the  individual  risk 
as  the  foundation  for  the  range  rate  in  all  classes  of  towns;  although  it 
certainly  would  be  in  order  in  cities  having  first-class  fire  departments  and 
good  water  supplies. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  new  system  over  the  old,  take  the 
following  examples  of  risks  in  a  range  in  an  unprotected  town,  rated  under 
Book  No.  4 : 
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In  the  one  case,  we  have  a  hard-finished  hotel  and  five  hard-finished 
dwellings  with  brick  flues;  in  the  other,  a  cloth-lined  hotel,  the  dwell- 
ing we  wish  to  rate,  with  four  cloth-lined  boarding  and  lodging 
houses  with  unlimited  number  of  rooms  and  stovepipes.  Both  risks,  as  you 
see,  rate  precisely  the  same,  but  I  will  wager  there  is  not  one  of  you  who 
will  contend  that  there  is  not  a  wide  difference  in  the  hazard. 


DEFICIENCIES. 

Under  the  new  rule,  the  rate  on  risk  in  Range  1  is  5%,  while  the  rate 
of  risk  in  Range  2  becomes  8.14%.  If  we  decide  that  a  stovepipe  in  one  risk 
in  the  range  effects  the  rate  on  the  whole  range,  we  would  add  $.75,  and  I 
would  urge  that  this  point  be  especially  considered.  Present  rules  require 
that  the  highest  basis  must  dominate  the  whole  and  be  taken  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  rating  the  range,  but  the  deficiencies,  if  any,  in  any  one  risk, 
while  they  affect  the  hazard  of  the  whole,  are  charged  only  to  the  risk 
where  they  exist  and  do  not  affect  the  rate  on  other  occupancies.  This,  to 
my  mind,  is  a  mistake.     Deficiencies  should  be  a  factor  in  making  the  rate 
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of  the  range  as  well  as  of  the  individual  risk.  Furthermore,  if  we 
conclude  to  charge  for  them,  we  will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
abolishing  them  altogether,  as  it  will  be  to  the  pecuniary  inter- 
est of  every  one  in  the  range  to  see  that  the  objectionable  hazard 
is  removed.  It  is  easy  to  convince  the  owner  of  a  dwelling  in 
the  first  range  that  his  rate  is  high  on  account  of  the  hotel,  but  should  he 
meet  the  owner  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  house  in  the  second  instance 
and  find  that  no  higher  rate  is  charged  than  for  the  little  hard-finished 
dwelling  in  Range  1,  he  would  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  screw  loose 
somewhere  and  that  he,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling,  was  being  robbed.  He 
would  never  admit  that  the  last  rate  might  be  too  low. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  new  rule  to  another  example :  that  of  a  risk  flank- 
ing a  frame  range  but  just  far  enough  off  to  be  without  the  range,  say  11 
feet,  thus: 

EXAMPLE. 
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Present  rules  make  the  rate  always  $4.20,  no  matter  how  long  the  ex- 
posing range  or  what  the  occupancies  may  be,  beyond  the  two  nearest  the 
risk.     Applying  the  new  rule  : 

The  rate  in  case  I  is  4.30%. 

In  case  2  it  becomes  5.27%%. 

In  case  3  it  becomes  6.02%. 

While  in  case  4,  (the  range  being  indefinite,)  it  will  depend  upon  the 
number  and  class  of  occupancies  in  exposing  range.  Thus  you  will  note  a 
gradual  increase,  as  the  chances  of  loss  increase,  instead  of  the  fixed  rate  of 
4.20%. 
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Let  us  now  assume  that  the  space  is  26  feet  instead  of  eleven  feet,  viz  : 
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From  the  above  diagram  the  proposed  rates  are  as  follows : 
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No. 

1  rates  .... 

....  Basis, 

- 

2.50 

20%  of 

$3.25 

.65 

3.15% 

No. 

2  rates  .   .   . 

....  Basis, 

20%  of 

$3.25 

2.50 

20%  of 

2.50 

1.15 

3.65% 

No. 

3  rates .    .    . 

....  Basis, 

20%   of 
20%   of 

$3.25 
2.50 

2.50 

20%   of 

3.50 

1.85 

4.35% 

No. 

4  rates  .    .    . 

....  Basis, 
20%  of 
20%   of 
20%  of 

$3.25 
2.50 
3.50 

2.50 

20%  of 

2.50 

2.35 

4.85% 

No. 

5  rates  .... 

....  Basis, 
20%  of 
20%  of 
20%  of 
20%  of 

$3.25 
2.50 
3.50 
2.50 

2.50 

20%  of 

6.00 

3.55 

6.05% 

Instead  of  the  fixed  rate  of  4%  as  at  present. 

In  treating  with  B  and  C  class  buildings  in  frame  ranges  or  exposed  by 
frames,  the  same  course  is  followed,  varying  the  ratio  to  suit  the  case.  Sin- 
gle risks,  whether  special  hazard  or  not,  exposing  frame  ranges,  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  charging  the  same  percentage  that  has  been  adopted 
for  them  when  exposing  single  risks. 

The  adoption  of  the  maximum  exposure  charge  in  lieu  of  a  maximum 
rate  is  a  novel  feature,  but  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  correct. 

The  innovation  of  treating  one  frame  range  as  an  exposure  to  another 
an!  charging  accordingly,  is  another  good  featureof  the  new  rule,  as  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  example,  based  upon  conditions  existing  in 
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an  interior  town  where  one  range  rates  but  3.50%,  while  the  exposing  range 
only  eleven  feet  away,  rates  10%  or  more. 
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Let  us  assume  that  the  range  on  Main  street  is  reduced  by  the  removal 
of  two  general  merchandise  stores  and  the  variety  store  indicated  by  the 
*,  leaving  a  range  rating  8.75  %  under  old  rules,  with  a  range  11  feet  away 
on  First  street,  rating  3  50%,  a  difference  of  5.25%  in  the  rate,  all  on 
account  of  the  one  foot  space.  By  applying  the  revised  rule,  the  rate  on  the 
range  on  Main  street  is  11.95%,  while  that  on  First  street  becomes  9.40%, 
which  seems  to  me  much  more  consistent. 

The  only  objection  that  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  the  new  plan  is 
that  the  basis  rate  of  the  individual  risk  is  taken  as  the  foundation  for  the 
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rate  of  the  range,  instead  of  the  highest  rated  risk,  the  principal  example 
quoted  being  that  of  a  dwelling  and  hay  barn  adjoining. 

I  would  like  to  ask  such  as  raise  this  point,  how  they  reconcile  this 
stand  with  their  attitude  when  the  dwelling  is  beyond  the  ten  foot  dis- 
tance? In  the  one  case,  where  the  space  is  a  shade  under  ten  feet,  they 
enter  a  vigorous  protest,  but  when  a  shade  over  ten  feet,  though  the 
difference  may  be  only  technical  and  not  apparent,  they  are  immediately 
relieved  and  accept,  without  question,  the  basis  of  the  individual  risk. 

The  objection  would  be  overcome  by  adopting  the  highest  rated  risk 
for  the  basis,  and  while  such  a  change  might  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  recognize 
that  each  risk,  no  matter  where  located,  should  take  its  own  basis,  thus  put- 
ting the  penalty  of  a  higher  rate  on  the  risk  having  the  highest  basis  rate. 

GEORGE  W.  DORNIN. 


The  President — There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dornirr  s  paper  is  upon 
one  of  the  live  subjects  before  underwriters  at  the  present  time.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  any  expression  of  opinion  from  those  present. 
If  we  do  not  hear  from  anyone,  we  shall  conclude  that  Mr.  Dornin's 
arguments  are  unanswerable. 

Mr.  Folger— Mr.  President,  I  have  been  looking  around  the  room  for 
Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Lowden,  Mr.  Christensen,  or  Mr.  Edwards,  all  members 
of  the  Tariff  Committee,  but  I  do  not  see  them,  and  so  I  will  say  that  the 
committee  do  not  consider  that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Dornin  are  unan- 
swerable. We  do  think  they  have  great  weight.  The  committee  has 
been  working  on  this  tariff  for  over  a  year.  I  was  not  originally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  but  was  added  to  it. 

Considering  the  main  question  raised  by  Mr.  Dornin,  whether,  in 
a  range,  the  basis  rate  should  be  the  basis  rate  of  the  risk  itself  or  of  the 
highest  rated  risk  in  the  range— the  members  of  the  Association  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  highest  rate  in  the  range  has  hitherto 
been  taken  as  the  basis,  for  the  reason  that  that  was  the  simplest  way  of 
providing  a  heavy  exposure  charge.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  very 
simple,  if  the  range  consisted  of  a  livery  stable  and  a  dwelling,  it  has 
been  customary  to  take  the  basis  rate  of  $4.50  per  annum,  which  is  that 
of  the  livery  stable,  and  add  50  cents  for  the  dwelling,  making  it  five  per 
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cent.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  explained  in  that  way  or  whether 
you  consider  that  the  rate  is  really  made  by  charging  50  cents  for  the 
dwelling  and  adding  $4.50  for  the  livery  stable.  In  the  revised  tariff,  the 
exposure  charge  for  risks  in  frame  ranges  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  basis  rate 
of  each  one.  This  will  increase  the  charge  for  a  "mixed  occupancy'' 
and  a  boarding-house  and  reduce  that  for  dwellings.  The  committee 
have  considered  that  there  may  be  partial  losses  in  the  very  longest  and 
hottest  ranges,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  better  class  of  property  in  the 
ranges,  such  as  dwellings  and  offices,  do  not  believe  and  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  that  their  risks  are  as  bad  as  livery  stables  and  restau- 
rants in  the  range.  We  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  in 
ordinary  cases,  if  a  fire  obtained  a  good  start,  the  entire  range  would 
burn  at  one  time,  and  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  reduce  rates  un- 
der those  circumstances.  We  think,  however,  as  shown  by  the  fourth 
diagram  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dornin,  that  short  ranges,  or  risks  exposed  by 
short  ranges,  will  be  likely  to  receive  a  reduction  of  rate.  On  those,  the 
experience  has  been  fairly  favorable.  But  we  are  conservative  enough 
to  believe  that  if  the  general  public  are  to  be  charged  higher  for  the  worst 
risks,  we  must  endeavor  to  reduce  rates  on  the  better  ones.  This  has 
been  the  entire  spirit  of  the  committee  throughout  its  labor  of  revision. 
The  work  is  not  yet  complete,  and,  while  informally  adopted  by  the 
Board,  it  will  still  have  to  be  sent  to  the  members  for  final  examination 
and  approval.  I  speak  for  all  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say  that 
we  shall  very  much  appreciate  criticisms  from  any  member  upon  the 
subject ;  and  if  anyone  desires  to  take  the  time,  and  it  would  require  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  time,  to  read  through  this  revised  tariff,  the 
committee  will  be  very  glad  to  see  that  he  has  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  I  only  want  to  add  a  word  and  say 
that  Mr.  Folger  has  given  a  very  plain,  practical  and  logical  reason  why 
the  basis  rate  of  the  highest  risk  in  the  range  should  not  be  taken.  Be- 
yond that  he  simply  omitted  to  mention  (it  has  received  attention)  that 
in  the  towns  where  we  have  no  fire  protection,  the  buildings  in  a  range 
are  usually  of  a  very  flimsy  character  when  we  compare    their  value  to 
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that  of  their  contents.  Many  a  time,  in  a  ten  per  cent,  range,  where  the 
livery  stable  is  at  the  farther  end,  or  in  the  middle,  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  at  the  other  end  cannot  understand  why 
you  commence  with  the  highest  rated  risk  and  build  his  rate  up 
from  that.  But  if  you  begin  with  his  rate,  and  then  rate  him  up 
with  the  proper  additions  so  that  he  will  pay  an  adequate  rate  (which  is 
the  idea  that  the  new  system  of  rating  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out),  you 
will  find  that  75  per  cent. — and  I  feel  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that — of 
the  value  of  the  property  that  will  be  destroyed,  or  could  be  destroyed, 
lies  in  the  contents;  the  furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  and  the  household 
goods  of  the  dwelling.  You  will  find  a  large  stock  of  merchandise,  per- 
haps ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  worth,  in  a  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollar  building.  And  if  the  fire  starts  at  the  other  end  of  the  range, 
or  some  distance  from  such  a  risk,  long  before  his  building  is  reached, 
many  times  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  his  property  to  the  livery  sta- 
ble will  have  been  removed  and  receive  the  practical  attention  of  the 
competent  adjuster,  whether  he  is  attached  to  the  insurance  company,  or 
an  independent  one,  like  our  friend  Meade — it  makes  no  difference 
which.  But  they  will  find  salvage  there  that  they  would  not  find  any- 
where else.  t 

I  want  to  say  further,  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  and  gratification, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  committee  is  endeavoring  now  to  carry  out  a 
practical  exemplification  of  the  Kinne  rule.  I  can  bring  down  to  you 
gentlemen  to-morrow,  or  within  a  half  hour,  if  you  please,  the  identical 
system,  with  the  same  diagrams,  in  a  little  book  that  I  have  kept  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century — from  a  time  when  I  desired  to  introduce 
this  system  of  rating,  twenty-five  years  ago  and  over.  I  showed  it  to 
Mr.  Folger  and  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  others,  and  they  have  had  to  admit 
that  there  was  nothing  any  more  true  than  the  old  saying  that  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."  It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
can  say  this  to  a  body  of  gentlemen  like  this,  because  it  is  a  fact.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  only  honest,  intelligent,  practical  system  of  rating, 
because  you  can  give  a  reason  for  your  rate  to  the  public  from  whom  you 
receive  your  premiums.    And  dear  old  Jonathan  Hunt,  whom  many  of  the 
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old  heads  here  will  remember,  and  others  to  whom  I  showed  my  little 
ideas  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Kinne,  you 
are  right.  That  is  the  proper  system,  but  I  am  afraid  you  could  not 
make  the  ordinary  local  agent  understand  it."  Now,  however,  we  have 
got  beyond  that  point,  and  we  have  representing  us  at  all  points  in  the 
field,  local  agents  that  are  thinking  about  insurance.  They  have  edu- 
cated themselves,  and  we  have  tried  to  help  educate  them  so  that  they 
are  now  real  insurance  men — that  is,  the  great  mass  of  them.  There  are, 
some,  of  course,  who  never  will  become  insurance  men  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  But  we  have  insurance  men  now  as  local  agents,  and,  there- 
fore, this  new  system  of  rating  can  be  carried  out  to-day,  when  it  may 
not  have  been  possible  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  because  we  have  now 
intelligent  local  agents,  and  they  can  comprehend  the  idea.  And  I  hope 
it  will  be  put  into  effect  just  as  soon  as  possible,  because  it  will  bring  us 
into  pleasanter  and  closer  relations  with  the  insuring  public. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  I  may  show  you  this  bit  of  ancient  history. 

Mr.  Dornin — Mr.  President,  I  want  to  apologize  to  Colonel  Kinne 
for  committing  a  plagiarism  on  something  that  was  before  my  time. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no  further  discussion  upon 
this  paper,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  in  order,  which  is  entitled  "Round 
and  Round,"  by  Mr.  George  F.  Grant. 

ROUND   AND    ROUND. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

Deep  sea  sailors  speak  of  things  as  "bottom  up,"  being  the  equivalent 
of  up-side-down,  and  if  the  insurance  business  is  not  bottom  up  to-day  it  is 
because  the  hardy  underwriters  have  adopted  a  new  scheme  and  prefer  to 
ride  the  keel  and  let  her  drift. 

The  progress  of  the  age  has  not  neglected  our  trade.  It  has  made  of  the 
insurance  business  quite  a  different  study  from  that  to  which  men  once 
applied  their  minds.  Reflecting  on  the  past— and  reflecting  wholly  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  a  paper  for  this  meeting — I  find  that  within  a  given 
time  we  have  "  turned  turtle"  and  come  up  on  the  other  side. 

Once  there  was  no  compulsory  rate-making  machine.  He  who  insured 
took  his  choice  of  company  at  the  rate  named,  and  the  rate  named  was 
evolved  from  the  best  information  and  belief  of  the  insurer. 
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Competition  was  conducted  on  an  economical  plan. 

The  great  "Out  West"  was  so  little  understood  that  only  the  reckless 
underwriter  pursued  the  honest  pioneer. 

Legislators  did  not  then  seek  to  deter  a  company  from  entering  any 
state  of  the  union. 

Local  agents  were  cautiously  accepted  from  out  of  the  most  influential 
business  men. 

Taxes  were  fair  and  reasonable. 

A  commission  of  10  per  cent,  was  considered  a  full  equivalent  for  all 
work  done. 

Each  office  was  run  independently  of  any  other  office. 

Each  office  had  its  own  adjuster,  and  this  important  person  settled  the 
claim  against  his  own  office,  and  departing,  left  a  sting  for  the  incoming 
adjuster,  usually  representing  him  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence, 
and  bankrupt.     No  "josh"  was  too  strong  between  adjusters  in  those  days. 

Each  office  had  its  own  rules  and  regulations.  They  differed  according 
to  the  vitality  and  mentality  of  the  manager,  but  all  offices  agreed  on  one 
rule,  namely,  "keep  your  mouth  shut  about  your  own  business."  This  rule 
was  compulsory  from  president  to  office  boy. 

To  find  out  the  working  of  a  rival  office,  this  prescription  was  used  : 
"Take  one  valuable  clerk  at  a  sufficient  stipend  and  make  him  a  junior 
officer."  In  time  this  judicial  selection,  mounting  higher,  took  other  clerks 
similarly. 

Now,  you  may  think  this  a  disadvantage;  not  so.  It  evolved  a  spirit 
of  comradeship  which  was  stronger  than  local  pride,  and  an  underwriters' 
association  was  formed  by  special  agents,  with  the  sole  object  of  harmony 
and  good  will  in  business.  Before  long  the  influence  of  association  was  felt 
at  headquarters,  and  managers  and  general  officers  asked  permission  to  join 
and  take  part  in  the  literary  exercises.  Then  followed  a  season  of  close 
friendship,  amiable  rivalry,  mutual  esteem  and  respect  between  competi- 
tors, such  as  never  was  before,  and  possibly  never  may  be  again. 

Perhaps  it  was  unbusiness-like,  but,  gentlemen,  it  was  great !  What 
more  natural  than  the  formation  of  a  board  with  simple  rules  and  small 
expense. 

Times  were  flush ;  money  came  easily ;  railroads  opened  up  new  terri- 
tory; towns  were  born  by  hundreds;  fresh  companies  came  by  dozens — non- 
board  by  birth  and  education  some  of  them— and  still  the  board  held  its 
own  and  lived  and  thrived  side  by  side  with  them  until,  after  a  season  of 
the  blind  following  the  blind  into  the  ditch,  and  greed  having  struck  its 
limit,  a  "compact"  gathered  every  one  into  its  capacious  and  motherly  lap, 
and  by  judicious  spanking  the  children  were  kept  in  order.  Either  the 
mother  grew  old  or  the  children  became  muscular  and  unruly — no  matter 
now  what  the  cause,  discipline  departed ;  the  older  members  hung  to  the 
memory  of  the  dear  old  days  as  a  drowning  man  is  said  to  clutch  at  any- 
thing that   floats,  while   the  younger  members,   filled   with   energy  and 
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strength  and  charged  with  ambition,  as  with  electricity,  tugged  at  the 
harness  as  if  to  run  away  with  the  team.  Then  came  alarm,  fear,  unrest, 
suspicion,  distrust,  envy,  every  black  and  hateful  sentiment. 

Meanwhile  the  unceasing  round!  With  each  year,  boys  become  men: 
clerks  are  promoted;  students  graduate;  the  best  brain  is  ever  recog- 
nized ;  and  the  game  goes  on,  and  will  go  on  forever  and  ever.  What 
matter  that  we  are  bottom  up.  To- day  is!  Yesterday  is  not :  to-morrow 
will  be  (perhaps).  See  to  it  that  jou  are  in  the  procession  and  close  to  the 
leader,  fitted  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  appliances.  Be  as 
honest  as  you  can. 

Do  not  regard  too  seriously  the  mouthing  of  the  old-timer,  for,  before 
you  know  it,  years  and  years  will  skip  by  and  you,  too,  will  be  an  old-timer 
— possiblv  dead  on  vour  feet,  at  that. 

GEO.  F.  GRANT. 

The  President — There  is  only  one  objection  that  can  be  urged  to 
Mr.  Grant's  article,  and  that  is  that  it  is  too  short.  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  to  you  now  that  Mr.  George  P.  Low  is  with  us  this  afternoon,  and 
he  will  read  to  you  an  article  that  is  not  printed  in  the  program,  but 
which  will  be  of  great  interest,  upon  the  subject  of  "Concerning  Electric 
Station  Risks." 

CONCERNING  ELECTRIC  STATION  RISKS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Above  all,  specialization  is  necessary  in  the  settlement  of  loss  and  dam- 
age to  electrical  machinery  by  fire  and  water,  as  well  as  in  the  determina- 
tion of  sound  values,  for  the  appraisement  of  such  necessitates  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details,  usages,  types  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
classes  of  machinery  dealt  with,  together  with  an  unimpeachable  under- 
standing of  their  working  conditions  from  theoretical,  practical  and  com- 
mercial standpoints.  Experience  in  the  handling  of  this  class  of  machinery, 
the  ability  to  apply  correctives  and  tests,  and  the  omnipotent  knowing 
what-to-doand  how-to-do-it,  all  at  the  right  moment,  are  paramount  requis- 
ites, particularly  in  the  salving  of  partially  burned  or  wetted  dynamos. 
Even  in  the  case  of  apparent  total  destruction  the  extent  of  the  loss  is  only 
measurable  bjr  the  particular  style  of  the  machine;  hence  the  liability  of 
total  loss  cannot  ordinarily  be  determined  without  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  specific  type  of  the  apparatus,  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the  fire. 

WATER    DAMAGE. 

Water  damage  to  electrical  machinery  necessitates  prompt  action  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  the  greater  by  delay.     Generally,  water  damage 
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to  dynamos  and  dynamo  electrical  machinery  rarely  exceeds  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  sound  value  and  is  more  often  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
same.  The  liability  of  such  damage,  however,  increases  directly  with  the 
potential  used,  but  tedious,  painstaking  and  often  expensive  processes  of 
drying  out  and  testing-  will  seldom  fail  to  bring  restoration  to  reliable 
working  conditions  without  material  injury. 

OLD    TYPES   OF    MACHINERY. 

As  intimated,  the  extent  of  damage  by  fire  depends  as  much  upon  the 
type  of  the  machine  as  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  fire.  The  trend  of 
engineering  to-day  is  toward  large,  standardized  units  that  are  less  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  than  earlier  forms  of  electrical  machinery.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  stations  containing  old  types  of  apparatus  are  less  desirable 
risks  than  those  of  latest  types,  which  are  highly  desirable  ones.  It  does 
not  follow,  though,  that  all  recently  built  stations  are  latest-type  stations, 
nor  that  such  are  desirable  risks  because  they  are  new.  More  than  this, 
the  machinery  in  old  stations  in  localities  which  are  reached,  or  are  soon  to 
be  reached,  by  long  distance  electric  power  transmissions  is  destined  to 
lose  its  present  value  at  an  early  day  and,  locally  considered,  it  will  become 
antiquated  the  moment  when  the  station  in  question  begins  to  take  power 
from  the  transmission  line.  The  market  in  second  hand  electrical  machin- 
ery is  fairly  glutted  with  old  type,  yet  thoroughly  serviceable  dynamos 
and  motors  of  all  descriptions,  because  of  this  situation,  and  more  especi- 
ally from  the  abandonment  of  small  units  for  large  and  more  economical 
ones.  In  some  instances  this  old  machinery  is  entirely  unsuitable  for 
further  local  use  under  the  new  conditions  even  as  auxiliaries,  and  its  value 
shrinks  proportionally.  Again,  competition  between  rival  companies  is 
becoming  most  keen  and  in  some  localities  it  is  a  struggle  between  new 
electrical  methods  and  old  ones  that  are  destined  to  be  vanquished  through 
the  inexorable  law  which  gives  survival  to  the  fittest. 

Clearly  then,  the  electric  station  of  to-day  is  in  a  state  of  marked  trans- 
ition. There  is  nothing  revolutionizing  about  it— nothing  volcanic— but 
insurance  managers  may  well  look  upon  electrical  risks  with  discerning 
eyes  that  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  poor  plants  may  not  be  inflicted 
upon  the  good  ones,  and  per  contra. 

DEPRECIATION    MET    BY    INCREASED    VALUES. 

While  electrical  men  have  always  charged  fire  underwriters  with 
inability  to  discern  good  electrical  risks  from  bad  ones,  each  settlement 
of  loss  on  electric  plants  proves  that  the  electrical  fraternity  knows  as 
little  about  its  insurance  policies  as  does  the  underwriter  about  matters  of 
electrical  detail.  An  insurance  policy  is  a  contract  between  two  parties 
wherein  each  party  is  obligated  to  perform  stipulated  things,  but  the  rule 
is  that  electrical  managers  are  in  all  but  utter  ignorance  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of   the   contract   that,  in    event   of  fire,    becomes  of  supreme 
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importance.  The  last  year  or  so  has  witnessed  unprecedented  advances  in 
the  costs  of  raw  materials  which  enter  into  station  values ;  some  forms  of 
wrought  iron  have  advanced  in  value  over  100  per  cent.,  steel  and  steel 
plate  has  risen  to  a  price  that  would  have  been  considered  almost  fabulous 
two  or  three  years  ago,  pig  tin  has  gone  up  60  per  cent.,  copper,  malleable 
iron  castings  and  pig  iron  have  increased  in  value  by  fully  60  per  cent., 
brass  nearly  40  per  cent.,  and  crude  rubber  nearly  25  per  cent.,  yet  in  how 
many  instances  have  electric  station  managers  taken  cognizance  of  these 
increases  in  their  insurance  coverings?  Broadly  speaking,  the  rise  in 
market  values  of  steam  and  electrical  machinery  during  the  past  two  years 
has  more  than  offset  depreciation.  These  matters  are  always  threshed  out 
after  the  fire— how  often  are  they  settled  before  it,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
contract  dictates?  Despite  depreciation,  sound  values  are  rising,  even 
with  many  old  forms  of  equipment,  and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  either  party. 

FIRE-PROOF    SWITCH-BOARDS. 

The  belief  has  become  accepted  in  the  best  electrical  engineering  circles 
that  proper  electrical  installation  precludes  every  possibility  of  fire  origi- 
nating therefrom  and  it  is  contended,  with  reason,  that  all  electric  station 
fires  which  originate  from  electrical  causes  are  preventable  and  inexcusable 
ones.  To-day,  the  centralization  of  all  circuits  into  a  single  switch-board, 
unless  a  necessity  for  technical  reasons,  is  becoming  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  and  the  early  abandonment  of  the  single  composite  switch-board  is 
to  be  expected.  Speaking  generally,  the  present  idea  is  that  individual 
fire-proof  switch-boards  for  each  machine  or  appliance  are  to  be  preferred 
because  of  their  greater  safety,  and  the  destruction  of  two  large  stations  in 
California  alone,  during  the  past  four  months  from  causes  traceable  to  the 
use  of  composite  switch-boards,  gives  important  testimony  bearing  upon 
this  contention.  These  individual  switch-boards  are  to  be  well  separated 
from  each  other  and  circuits  should  be  grouped  on  a  single  board  only  when 
an  absolute  necessity.  All  mains  and  'bus  bars  should  be  run  in  roomy 
fire-proof  subways,  lightning  arresters  should  be  installed  in  a  special 
building  entirely  apart  from  the  powerhouse,  transformers  containing  oil 
may  be  placed  either  in  a  separate  building,  or  partitioned  off  with  a  fire 
wall,  or  otherwise  installed  so  that,  in  event  of  fire,  the  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  gallons  of  oil  which  some  type  of  them  contain  will  be  pre- 
vented from  adding  to  the  flames.  Spare  armatures,  parts,  stock,  and 
general  supplies  should  not  be  kept  in  the  open  in  the  station,  and  finally, 
means  should  be  provided  for  shutting  down  any  or  all  engines  at  once  from 
a  master  device  in  case  of  fire  or  other  capital  emergency. 

LOW   RATES. 

When  these  ideas  are  executed,  when  all  woodwork  and  other  senseless 
combustibles  are  banished,  and  when  common  sense,  seasoned  with  the 
experience  of  fire  underwriters,  prevails  in  fire-proofing  the  construction 
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of  the   building,  then  may  underwriters  safely  grant  the   low  rates  for 
which  electrical  people  have  clamored  so  long. 

GEO.  P.  LOW. 


The  President — Mr.  Low's  paper  affords  much  food  for  thought  and 
further  study.  It  will  be  a  valuable  part  of  our  proceedings  in  printed 
form. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Low  a  ques- 
tion. In  one  portion  of  his  paper,  he  spoke  of  a  master  device  or  button. 
He  also  spoke  of  different  switchboards.  To  elaborate  that  a  little  more: 
From  the  different  dynamos  or  different  machinery  in  an  electric  plant, 
could  not  master  buttons  be  attached  to  several  outer  doors  with  but  small 
expense?  Many  fires  come  from  switchboards,  as  Mr.  Low  states  in  his 
paper.  Now,  if  master  buttons  are  put  at  outer  doors,  no  matter  how 
quickly  you  are  thrown  out  of  the  building  by  the  flames,  the  stopping  of 
the  machinery  can  be  instantly  accomplished,  thus  materially  saving  much 
machinery  in  case  of  fire.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Low  to  illustrate  that 
system  of  master  buttons  around  a  building  a  little  more  than  I  can  do, 
for  the  general  information  of  all. 

Mr.  Low — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  San  Francisco  is  about  to 
have  installed  an  exemplary  installation  in  that  very  respect,  in  the  new 
Spreckels  plant  which  is  being  built  in  South  San  Francisco.  The  perils 
attending  an  engine's  running  away  are  great  ones,  of  course,  and,  as 
the  paper  states,  they  are  capital  ones.  It  seems  to  be  the  unwritten  law 
in  central  station  practice  that  under  no  condition  shall  the  service  be 
shut  down;  that  service  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  There  is  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  towards  that  sentiment  coming  in  now  on  the  part  of 
electric  people,  and  it  has  been  due  to  the  losses  that  have  occurred  from 
fire  and  the  fact  that  employes  have  hesitated  to  shut  the  engines  down 
even  in  case  of  fire.  The  damage  that  has  arisen  therefrom  has  been 
materially  increased  because  of  that  practice.  In  the  Spreckels  plant, 
the  idea  that  is  being  executed  comes  originally  from  the  Niagara  plant. 
There  each  of  the  exciters  which  control  those  large  5,000  horse-power 
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machines  arc  under  instant  control  of  the  station  operator  through 
master  buttons,  by  electro-mechanical  devices  that  control  circuit-break- 
ers representing  the  exciters,  and  one  push  of  the  button  renders  dead 
in  an  instant  any  of  those  5,000  horse-power  machines.  The  plant  of 
the  Fuller  Paint  Company,  in  South  San  Francisco,  has  a  similar  device, 
only  it  is  purely  mechanical,  and  is  applied  to  the  governor  of  the 
engine.  The  moment  the  speed  rises  above  a  given  point,  the  engine  is 
throttled  and  the  machine  shut  down.  The  same  idea  ought  to  be,  to 
my  mind,  carried  throughout  all  electrical  mechanism. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  elaborate  any  further  without  going  into 
some  details,  and  that,  I  presume,  is  not  cared  for. 

The  President — The  next  in  order  upon  the  program  is  "Under- 
writers' Pilgrimage,"  by  Franz  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Jacoby — I  will  read  you  a  short  story  of  the  Underwriters' 
Pilgrimage,  mentioning  all  insurance  companies  contained  on  the  San 
Francisco  Fire  Patrol  Chart,  in  consecutive  order. 


UNDERWRITERS'  PILGRIMAGE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Professor  Falb  and  other  prognosticators  have,  from  time  to  time  and 
even  recently,  predicted  a  cataclysm.  Our  Golden  State,  according  to 
the  theories  advanced  by  them,  would  become  an  island,  and  our  New 
San  Francisco  would  be  buried  as  deep  as  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum. 

Although  their  fears  are  undoubtedly  groundless,  nevertheless,  were 
such  a  catastrophe  to  occur,  unquestionably  the  unborn,  unsophisticated 
underwriter  of  the  future,  would  be  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  affairs  of  the  insurance  business  as  it  existed  on  this  Coast  at 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  this  reason  these 
lines  are  written,  and  although  they  may  not  be  rated  high,  should  they 
ever  meet  the  eyes  of  our  successors  they  will  certainly  wish  for  the  good 
old  times  of  1899.  For  this  reason  I  would  request  that  our  worthy  Secre- 
tary be  instructed  to  file  them  among  the  archives  of  the  Association  and 
deposit  them  in  some  fire  proof  place. 

After  the  year's  work  has  been  finished,  all  the  various  honorable 
insurance  commissioners  had  been  satisfied  with  figures  galore,  after  home 
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office  statements  had  been  received  and  filed,  the  underwriters  dwelling  on 

the  shores  of   the   Pacific  concluded    that  they  were   entitled  to  a  spell  of 
rest  and  recreation. 

On  former  occasions  an  outing  to  Del  Monte  or  a  few  days  at  the  Cliff 
House  sufficed,  but  as  these  localities  were  not  distant  enough  from  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  their  respective  offices,  it  was  the  concensus 
of  opinion  that  a  longer  holiday  be  taken,  and  after  deliberating  and 
weighing  the  question  pro  and  con,  it  was  finally  unanimously  resolved  to 
undertake  a  European  trip,  the  secretary  being  instructed  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  also  to  keep  a  diary  of  all  eventful  happenings. 

EUROPEAN    TRIP. 

After  all  arrangements  had  been  completed  the  eventful  day  of  depart- 
ure arrived ;  a  start  was  made,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  note  no 
absentees.  I  will  omit  any  reference  to  the  railroad  and  ocean  trips,  as 
both  are  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  these  days.  We  reached  the  continent 
in  good  shape,  all  being  in  high  and  exuberant  spirits.  To  our  utmost 
surprise  we  found  upon  landing  that  our  excursion  had  been  heralded  in 
advance,  for  on  the  dock  there  was  a  delegation  of  our  fellowT  craftsmen 
from  Aachen  and  Munich  who  received  us  most  cordially  and  gave  us  a 
rousing  welcome.  Already  full  details  as  to  our  itinerary  had  been 
planned  by  them,  and  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  our  new-found  friends.  Mtna  was  the  objective  point— our 
route  lay  through  the  Agricultural  districts  of  Southern  Europe  and  our 
first  halt  was  made  at  Naples,  where  we  met  a  coterie  of  gentlemen  who 
were  bent  on  the  same  journey.  An  Alliance  was  formed  and  they  joined 
our  party.  They,  were  five  Americans  hailing  from  different  parts  of  our 
country  and  traveling  around  the  world  for  pleasure.  Having  been  on  their 
tour  already  for  nearly  a  year  they  had  many  interesting  experiences  to 
relate,  and  their  company  was  really  enjoyable,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of 
them  who  was  a  veritable  obstructionist — a  source  of  annoyance;  he 
claimed  to  know  everything,  had  been  everywhere,  and  there  was  nothing 
oue  could  mention  that  he  had  not  seen;  his  voice  was  heard  in  every  dis- 
cussion that  arose,  and  his  manner  became  unbearable.  It  was  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  of  our  acquaintanceship,  while  on  board  the  steamer  to 
Messina,  there  being  absolutely  no  occasion  for  the  remark,  he  asserted 
with  the  Assurance  of  America,  that  in  his  travels  he  had  visited  almost  every 
known  country  to  be  found  on  the  Atlas.  Some  one  doubted  this  broad 
statement,  but  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  prove  it  upon 
arrival  at  our  destination. 

A  few  days  later  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  recep- 
tion we  received  I  will  abstain  from  describing,  for  it  was  beyond  all 
description.  Fire  works,  music,  a  banquet  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  Baloise 
(ball)   was   given  in   our  honor.     It  was  amusing  to  see  our  band  of  under- 
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writers  on  top  of  a  volcano  (a  pretty  hot  place),  passing  each  other  the  glad 
hand  (but  they  were  accustomed  to  that). 

A   DISTURBER   OF   THE   PEACE. 

The  next  morning  after  having  witnessed  the  rising  of  the  fiery  ball 
and  while  partaking  of  our  morning  meal,  the  arch  disturber  again  made 
himself  obnoxious,  so  he  was  formally  charged  with  being  a  disturber  of 
our  peace,  and  a  speedy  trial  was  to  be  given  him,  for  the  sooner  we  could 
rid  ourselves  of  his  presence  the  happier  we  would  be.  A  committee  of 
three  was  to  be  chosen  to  decide  the  question  of  his  guilt,  the  offender 
agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision  that  might  be  rendered,  and  to  stand  any 
punishment  that  might  be  ordered  inflicted. 

The  committee  consisted  of  a  Boston  Marine  man,  a  British- American  and 
a  Caledonian  hootman.  Now,  as  there  were  two  Commercial  Union  treaties 
existing  between  the  two  last  mentioned,  it  was  either  a  case  of  Connec- 
ticut (Connector  Cut)  for  the  minority.  "I  don't  give  a  Continental,"  said  the 
English- American,  "as  long  as  the  charges  are  tried  in  a  fair  manner,  and 
that  Equitable  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  culprit ;  otherwise  I  will  Fire 
the  Association."  After  a  lengthy  and  animated  discussion  it  became 
evident  that  the  committee  could  never  reach  an  agreement,  and  so  reported 
to  the  entire  delegation,  that  as  there  was  dissention  among  themselves 
they  preferred  to  be  discharged,  and  recommended  that  the  trial  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  members.  This  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  upon 
request  of  the  secretary  it  was  ordered  that  he  be  authorized  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  that  the  trial  be  fully  reported. 

Now  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  one  of  these  fairies  on  the  top 
of  a  volcano,  and  at  all  events  they  are  expensive.  The  budget  as  prepared 
in  San  Francisco  did  not  include  an  extra  expense  of  this  nature,  so  it  was 
proposed  to  levy  an  extra  assessment  to  cover  this  and  other  unlooked  for 
outlays,  the  money  so  realized  to  be  kept  separate  and  called  the  Fireman's 
Fund. 

stenographer's  report. 

The  entire  delegation  met  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  members  sat  in 
a  circle  around  the  edge  of  the  crater  with  their  feet  dangling  in  the  open- 
ing, a  hillock  on  the  northern  end  formed  a  natural  seat  for  the  chairman, 
secretary,  defendant  and  stenographer.  The  roll  was  called  and  all  an- 
swered to  their  respective  names,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  for  any 
tardy  ones  (an  unusual  occurrence).  The  first  in  order  was  to  determine 
whether  the  extra  assessment  be  levied,  for  what  amount  and  on  what 
basis.  Then  the  clouds  began  to  darken  (which  is  nothing  unusual  in  those 
regions),  and  some  of  Franklin's  lightning  struck  the  assemblage  (such  is 
also  not  a  phenomenon  in  high  altitudes),  and  pandemonium  reigned  for  a 
few  moments,  until  a  German- American  who  was  somewhat  younger  and 
spryer  than  most  of  the  others  managed  to  get  his  feet  on  terra  firma, 
Girard  all  around  as  if  executing  a  war  dance  and  said  :  "Whether  I  came 
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from  Hamburg,  Bremen  or  Hanover  is  immaterial,  but  you  can  rest  assured 
that  as  certain  as  I  am  now  standing  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  you 
will  have  a  Hartford  to  cross  before  I  will  contribute  another  cent  for  extra 
assessments.  Already  some  of  the  promises  extended  to  us  when  we  agreed 
to  undertake  this  trip  have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  was  on  the  programme 
that  we  were  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Alps  in  beautiful  Helvetia,  and  if  we 
continue  at  this  rate  we  will  find  ourselves  at  Home  without  having  accom- 
plished that  which  we  desired.  I  say  let  us  make  our  Home  Mutual,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  done  without  contracting  these 
Imperial  extravagances.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  my  colleague 
from  North  America." 

Being  called  upon  unexpectedly  it  took  some  time  for  him  to  get  to  his 
feet,  and  then  he  spoke  as  follows:  "  You  know  that  I  come  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  more  particularly  Philadelphia,  and  I  beg  of  you  let  broth- 
erly love  prevail,  and  suggest  that  we  follow  the  example  of  Kings  when 
they  are  placed  in  a  similar  predicament.  What  do  they  do?  They  call 
upon  the  Lancashire  (Landcashier)  ;  he  knows  the  Law,  has  the  welfare  of 
the  Union  at  heart,  and  will  support  the  Crown.  Let  us  hear  from  him  and 
abide  by  his  decisions."  This  proposition  was  greeted  with  the  roar  of  a 
Lion,  but  as  the  gentleman  called  for  was  too  slow  in  getting  control  over 
his  nether  extremities,  some  other  member  gained  the  floor,  and  speaking 
to  the  question  said:  "I  have  interests  in  Liverpool  and  London  and  all 
over  the  Globe,  and  I  most  strenuously  object  that  a  London  Lancashire 
dispose  with  London  Assurance  of  my  two  Magdeburg  properties."  Then  the 
man  from  Manchester,  after  he  had  gained  his  equilibrium,  said  :  "I  must 
coincide  with  the  previous  speaker.  I  also  am  interested  in  a  great  many 
Mercantile  enterprises.  Just  this  morning  a  heliograph  message  was  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Milwaukee  Mechanics  and  Merchants  desiring  to  know 
whether  they  could  use  my  name  in  advertising  the  brew  of  their  city.  I 
was  compelled  to  reply  that  this  was  a  National  matter  with  me,  and  as 
my  previous  record  has  always  proven  me  to  be  an  upholder  of  the  National 
Standard,  not  to  put  me  on  the  list." 

Before  taking  his  seat,  which  he  did  with  the  grace  of  a  New  Zealand 
kangaroo,  he  said  :  "It  would  take  more  than  the  force  of  Niagara  to  induce 
me  to  lay  down  North  British  and  Mercantile  interests,  and  I  object  to  any 
one  man  power." 

Then  a  good  natured  North  German,  after  losing  one  of  his  wooden  san- 
dals, and  protected  by  his  child,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows  :  "  You  Northern 
men  have  too  much  blood;  let  some  cooler  head  speak;  a  Northwestern 
National  without  breaking  into  a  blizzard  could  undoubtedly  calmly  discuss 
the  matter  before  us."  The  "cooler  head,"  after  going  through  a  similiar 
performance,  as  all  the  previous  speakers  had  done,  then  said  :  "I  am  in  a 
quandary,  having  left  all  my  papers  at  home,  I  do  not  know  neither  to  what 
Norwich  Union  I  belong,  and  should  I  express  an  opinion  not  in  accordance 
with  either  or  neither  I  will  be  deposed  from  my  exalted  position  at  home." 
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THE   SENTENCE. 

It  was  apparent  that  at  the  rate  the  discussion  was  progressing  the 
end  was  indeterminable,  and  as  the  glowing  ball  was  already  sinking  in 
all  his  glory  beneath  the  horizon,  a  good  Samaritan  who  had  been  a  very 
still  man  before  now  agreed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  session,  and  the 
original  question  was  called  for. 

Then  a  wise  man  from  the  Orient  moved  that  the  verdict  be  rendered : 
"defendant  found  guilty  as  charged;  that  the  Palatine  conduct  him  to  one 
of  his  feudal  castles,  and  that  he  be  made  to  feed  the  Pelican  swimming  in 
the  pond  thrice  a  day."  The  motion  prevailed.  It  was  said  that  the  estate 
was  situated  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  the  grand  mansion  had 
lately  arisen  Phenix  like  from  the  ashes,  there  was  some  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters  to  carry  any  insurance  on  the 
property. 

Upon  hearing  the  sentence  pronounced  the  defendant  arose  majestically 
and  spoke  as  follows:  "Rather  suffer  the  tortures  of  hell,  rather  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  crater,  than  be  condemned  to  lead  a  life  as  the  sentence 
you  have  imposed  demands."  Hardly  had  these  words  passed  his  lips 
when  he  made  a  step  forward  and  threw  himself  into  the  gaping  hole- 
This  climax  was  entirely  unlooked  for,  and  the  members  after  getting  to 
their  feet  stood  around  dumfounded. 

The  air  had  grown  cooler  and  bluish  vapors  began  to  issue  from  the 
opening,  when  suddenly  two  Phoenixes  soared  upward  carrying  between  them 
the  form  of  our  peace  disturber.  How  he  escaped  instant  destruction  has 
never  been  determined,  and  so  the  chapter  endeth. 

secretary's  diary. — (CONTINUED.) 

The  next  day,  after  bidding  all  our  friends  farewell,  we  descended,  and 
making  short  stoppages  at  Venice  and  Genoa  we  arrived  in  the  German 
capital.  There  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Prussian  National  member 
of  the  upper  house.  He  had  formerly  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  fact  had  amassed  a  fortune  there,  but  owing  to  the  ill  health 
of  his  wife  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  interests  in  our  countrj7'  and 
make  his  home  in  Berlin.  He  was  still  thoroughly  imbued  with  American 
ideas,  and  one  evening  he  showed  me  a  few  stanzas  he  had  composed,  the 
title  being  instead  of  "Ich  und  Gott,"  "Providence- Washington;"  but  this 
is  sub  rosa;  if  it  were  known  he  would  immediately  be  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  les  majeste. 

Through  his  influence  we  obtained  credentials  which  later  on  helped  us 
in  obtaining  an  audience  with  the  Queen. 

Our  time  was  getting  short;  we  crossed  the  channel,  and  upon  reaching 
the  metropolis  of  the  world  we  were  received  by  a  committee  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  brethren,  and  you  can  rest  assured  there  was  a  Royal  Exchange  of 
felicities.  Excursions  of  all  kinds  were  in  order  and  we  had  a  Royal  good 
time.     The  day  before  leaving  for  Southampton,  where  we  were  to  take 
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our  steamer  for  home,  the  Scottish  Union  and  National  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers embarked  for  South  Africa.  They  were  a  set  of  fine-looking  men,  but 
what  struck  us  as  being  curious  was  they  carried  Springfield  rifles,  as  evi- 
dently their  own  supply  had  given  out.  We  were  ready  to  go  back  to  the 
States,  and  accommodations  had  been  arranged  for  us  on  the  American  liner 
St.  Paul.  With  the  rising  of  the  Sun  we  took  our  departure,  but  we  did 
"Svea"  when,  upon  reaching  our  port  of  embarkation,  they  had  substituted 
the  Teutonia  in  place  of  the  vessel  we  had  hoped  to  sail  on.  After  setting 
our  watches  according  to  Greenwich  time,  and  after  getting  well  out  to  sea, 
we  put  our  heads  together  and  exchanged  notes  to  determine  what  we  had 
not  seen.  One  said,  "Why  we  missed  the  grand  forests  of  Thuringia,  but 
as  we  have  a  Thuringian- American  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
imitation."  Among  the  passengers  were  quite  a  number  of  English 
Traders,  and  during  the  entire  Transatlantic  trip  they  kept  us  busy  answer- 
ing their  questions  as  to  how  matters  in  the  Union  were.  As  we  had  not 
been  in  the  Union  for  several  months,  and  news  from  home  having  been 
very  sparing,  we  could  only  say  the  United  States  is  all  right,  and  Wm. 
McKinley's  troubles  to-day  were  far  less  than  those  of  Victoria. 

After  resting  a  few  days  in  Greater  New  York,  visiting  all  the  sub- 
urbs even  as  far  as  Westchester  county,  we  started  on  our  Western  trip. 
Immediately  after  pulling  out  of  the  Grand  Central  depot  the  Secretary 
was  asked  to  call  the  roll  and  but  one  man  was  missing.  That  morning  he 
had  gone  to  Williamsburg  City  to  visit  his  mother-in-law  and  had  evidently 
failed  to  connect. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that  we  reached  our  dear  San  Francisco  in 
due  time,  wiser  in  experience,  shorter  in  cash,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
20th  Century  Underwiters  follow  our  example,  and  if  the  state  of  affairs 
permit,  go  and  do  likewise. 

FRANZ   JACOBY. 


The  President — That,  gentlemen,  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  piece 
of  work.  I  believe  it  has  been  printed  separately,  and  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Jacoby  to  kindly  hand  us  his  copies  of  it. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  day's  proceedings,  and,  if  there  be 
no  objection,  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock. 
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SECOND   DAY. 


Wednesday,  February  21,  1900. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  in  morning  session  by  President 
Niles,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m. 

The  President — Gentlemen :  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Agnew,  who  desires 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  reference  to  a  new  fire  nozzle. 

Mr.  Agnew — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I 
represent  the  Calvin  &  Graham  Nozzle  Company,  of  Washington.  This 
apparatus  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  very  simple.  It  has  been  patented 
about  a  year,  and  has  never  been  on  the  market  at  all.  After  giving 
several  exhibitions  of  its  operation  in  Washington,  at  the  suggestion  of 
our  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  Mr.  Heifner.  we  determined  to  visit 
your  city  and  exhibit  the  nozzle  to  you  gentlemen,  so  that  you  might 
look  at  it,  and,  if  possible,  see  it  in  operation.  Whatever  time  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  you  will  be  most  satisf acton'  to  us.  We  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Watt  and  Chief  Sullivan  to  give  an  exhibition  of  it  at  work. 
Mr.  Watt  has  also  said  that  at  the  same  time  the  fire  apparatus  in  San 
Francisco  would  probably  be  exhibited,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  an  object 
for  you  to  come  out. 

This  nozzle  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  way  of  nozzles.  It 
consists  of  a  double  pipe  [illustrating].  By  turning  this  key  it  takes  a 
clipping  off  the  main  stream  of  water,  which  is  utilized  for  spray.  You 
can  cut  off  your  straightaway  by  simply  running  this  valve  down,  and 
then  you  have  all  spray.  Then,  if  you  desire  to  cut  off  the  spray,  you 
turn  that  out  in  this  way.  Having  it  open  as  a  spray  and  straightaway 
both,  if  you  desire  to  reduce  the  spray  to  a  small  diameter,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  turn  that  sleeve  down.  If  the  spray  is  out  at  an  angle  like 
this  in  front,  and  you  desire  to  turn  it  back  over  the  firemen  for  protec- 
tion, turn  this  ring   down,  and  you   can  throw  it  back  forty  feet  behind 
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you.  If  you  want  to  use  it  for  driving  fire  out  of  a  room,  simply  turn  it 
this  way,  cutting  off  the  straightaway,  and  you  can  throw  a  sheet  of 
water  at  right  angles  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  no  packing, 
no  gaskets,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  at  all.  All  the  spraying  nozzles 
which  "have  ever  been  introduced  have  this  drum.  That  stops  the 
straightaway  stream  so  that  this  does  not  deliver  a  straightaway  stream 
at  all.  By  this  device,  called  a  stream  straightener  or  divider,  the  stream 
is  straightened  up  until  we  will  guarantee  that  nozzle  will  throw  as  far  as 
any  made. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  President — With  reference  to  the  proposed  exhibition  of  the  fire 
department,  we  will  announce  the  time  at  which  that  will  be  held  later,  if 
we  find  it  is  practicable. 

We  have  an  application  for  membership  from  Benjamin  Goodwin, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  American  Central  Fire  Insurance  Company.  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  take  such  action  at  once,  if  some  member 
will  make  the  required  motion. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  duly  seconded,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended, the  application  received,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  declared  to  be  unan- 
imously elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  President — We  have  some  further  communications,  that  the 
Secretary  will  please  read. 

The  Secretary — The  first  is  a  telegram  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Chalmers, 
and  the  second,  from  Mr.  Marshall. 

Portland,  Or.,  Feb.  20,  1900. 
President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association: 

Dear  Sir: — I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present;  send  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  anniversary.  Hope  dinner  will  be  enjoyed,  without  participants 
feeling1  too  much  difference  next  morning.  Ask  Fabj  to  respond  for  absent 
Northwest  members. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS. 


So  A.I.OT    OF    FLOUR. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  20,  1900. 
Mr.  Edward  Niles,  President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 
Dear  Sir  : — 
Regards  to  all,  and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting. 

JACK  MARSHALL. 

The  President — We  will  ask  Mr.  Fabj  to  respond  at  the  banquet 
to-night  on  behalf  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Secretary — The  next  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  CM.  Goddard,  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  of  Boston: 

Boston,  February  1G,  1900. 
Mr.  Edward  Niles,  President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  San 

Francisco,  Cal. : 
Dear  Sir  :— 

Your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
your  Association,  of  February  20th  and  21st  received,  and  we  regret  to 
state  that  we  fear  we  shall  be  unable  to  take  so  long  a  trip  at  this  time, 
although  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  GODDARD,  Secretary. 

The  President — The  first  article  on  the  program  this  morning  is, 
"The  Need  of  the  Hour,"  by  Herbert  Folger.  We  will,  however,  pass 
that  temporarily,  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  "A  Lot  of  Flour/'  a  paper 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Grant,  which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Fuller. 

A   LOT    OF   FLOUR. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association. 

Associations  are  formed,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual member.  Oar  Association  looks  to  that  end.  Along  the  line  of  our 
work  the  good  of  the  member  is  promoted  by  the  assimilation  of  the  experi- 
ences of  others.  Practical  illustration  is  educational.  The  recital  of  indi- 
vidual experiences  is  educational. 

The  design  of  the  papers  annually  presented  is  that  the  store  of  general 
knowledge,  general  to  ourselves,  may  be  added  to.  In  thus  leading  up  to 
my  subject  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  this  paper  is  of  that  prime 
importance  or  value,  but  to  say  that  the  particular  experiences  recited  in 
it   were   educating   to  me,  indeed  were  surprising  to  me  and  to  others.     It 
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may,  also,  serve  as  a  means  of  adding  something  to  the  store  of  your  knowl- 
edge. This  introduction,  therefore,  is  an  explanation  or  an  apology,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  incidents  of  which  I  write  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago,  when 
T  was  engaged  with  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  I  have  no  access,  at  this  time, 
to  the  data  relating  to  them;  indeed  they  have  long  since  been  deeply 
buried  under  successive  strata  of  recorded  experience,  in  the  archives  of 
the  office.  Nothing  short  of  some  upheaval  from  below  or  delving  from 
above  would  bring  them  to  the  light  of  the  ''present  age."  But,  except  as 
to  minor  details,  the  whole  matter  is  as  familiar  to  me  now  as  it  was  when 
I  was  participating  in  the  events,  for  they  were  all  deeply,  indelibly 
impressed  upon  me.  This  was,  for  one  reason,  because  of  the  responsibil- 
ities which  fell  to  me  in  connection  with  it,  and  by  reason  also  of  its  inter- 
est, the  disappointment  of  previous  traditions  and  the  establishment  of  new 
facts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  seems  to  me  the  recital  of  this  tale  may 
be  of  educational  interest  and  value  to  the  Association  and  its  individual 
members. 

I  have  regretted  that  when  the  matter  was  fresh  it  might  not  have 
been  told,  with  more  particularity  of  expression;  but,  as  ancient  history, 
it  is  of  no  less  interest,  for  the  manners  and  customs  are  the  same  to  this 
day  as  then. 

THE   IDAHO  FIRE.     - 

In  the  fall  of  1884  there  occurred  a  fire  in  Blank,  Idaho,  in  a 
warehouse  in  connection  with  and  adjacent  to  a  flour  mill,  in  which  was 
stored  a  lot  of  flour.  The  warehouse  and  flour  were  totally  consumed. 
The  insurance  involved  was  all  in  our  office,  covering  on  flour  alone.  I  do 
not  remember  the  amount  of  insurance,  but  believe  it  was  about  $15,000. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  insurance  loss  was  total  and  concerned  about  6,000 
barrels  of  flour  piled  in  fifty-pound  sacks. 

Our  late  lamented  associate,  Barnett,  was  sent  from  Portland  to 
adjust  the  loss. 

So  far  nothing  out  of  the  ordinal  had  appeared  to  attract  any  especial 
notice.  Flour  warehouses  might,  burn,  6,000  barrels  of  flour  might  be  con- 
tained, and  the  fire  make  a  very  bad  mess  of  the  flour.  Adjust  it,  of  course ; 
and  the  usual  machinery  was  put  in  motion  to  ascertain  all  about  it,  to 
determine  the  loss  and  to  pay  it. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Barnett  made  his  first  report,  and  with  it  sent  sam- 
ples of  the  remains  from  the  fire.  From  his  report,  the  warehouse  was 
totally  consumed,  and  with  it  every  vestige  of  the  flour  that  might  have 
been  in  it,  save  and  except  what  a  small  wagon  might  contain  of  stuff  such 
as  the  samples  sent,  be  it  flour  or  be  it  not.  The  report  further  said 
it  was  claimed  that  the  warehouse  was  practically  full  of  flour,  that  the  fire 
occurred  at  the  front  end  of  the  warehouse,  in  the  daytime;  that  men  went 
half  way  down  the  outside  of  the  building  and  ripped  off  a  board  or  two  in 
order    to  get  in  and  take  out  flour;  that  on  the  first  board  being  taken  off 
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the  fire  whisked  around  to  the  opening,  from  the  front,  inside,  so  quickly 
as  to  drive  them  away,  almost  too  quickly  for  them  to  escape  without  being 
overcome. 

There  was  a  crackling  sound,  and  almost  immediately  the  whole 
one  hundred  feet  or  more  of  the  warehouse  was  enveloped  in  fire,  and 
the  flames  went  up,  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  straight  up  in  a  column 
of  fire,  a  beautiful  sight  it  was,  aspiring  to  heaven,  and  the  substance 
burned  and  burned;  all  day  it  burned  and  became  a  coal  black  mass 
outwardly,  but  blood-red  fissures  showed,  now  and  then,  that  beneath 
the  black  shell,  still  was  fire.  And  so  it  was  left;  and  lo!  when  we  came 
again  there  was  no  more  mass ;  and,  good  sirs,  this  that  might  not  fill  a  cart, 
this  handful  is  all  that  is  left  of  6,000  good  barrels  of  flour,  which  had  been 
solidly  piled  in  sacks. 

SIX   THOUSAND   BARRELS   OF   FLOUR. 

Now  had  come  something  out  of  the  ordinary:  now  was  interest  and 
concern.  This  state  of  things  was  nothing  short  of  incredible.  That  6,000 
barrels  of  flour  in  sacks,  piled,  would  burn  and  burn  all  up  and  leave  no  sign 
but  this — that  idea  was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  It  was  too 
palpably  evident  that  there  was  an  attempted  wrong,  and  a  bungling 
attempt  at  that.  They  might  have  been  satisfied  to  try  it  on  with  some 
greater  amount  of  flour  than  was  there,  but  this  little  lot  that  was  evi- 
dently there !    Well,  that  was  foolishly  weak ;  was  too  absurdly  extreme. 

First,  about  the  samples:  they  didn't  look  like  flour  anyway:  looked  as 
much  like  charcoal  of  animal  remains  as  anything  else  ;  true,  some  charred 
pieces  of  sack  evidently  adhered,  but  that  only  intensified  the  matter:  if 
all  of  a  whole  lot  of  6,000  barrels  (one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  flour,  mind  you)  would  burn  all  up  to  a  cart-load  of  fibrous  char- 
coal, surely  there  wouldn't  be  much  room  for  a  piece  of  cotton  sack  to  live. 
One  sample  did  look  like  flour;  it  was  white  encrusted  with  a  black  scale. 
There  might  have  been  a  little  flour  there  of  course,  we  don't  say  there 
was  not,  but  6,000  barrels  and  a  cart-load  of  charcoal!  Well,  my  dear  sir, 
can  you  reason  from  analogy?  But  even  this  white  sample  was  not  flour,  as 
you  will  see. 

Then  about  flour:  all  tradition,  all  experience  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  burn  it,  in  any  quantity,  at  least  in  a  solid  pile.  One  of  the 
brightest  of  insurance  men — and  you  all  warrant  the  truth  of  the  adjective — 
told  us  "the  way  we  used  to  do  in  Montana,"  using  piles  of  sacked  flour  as 
a  fire-proof  barricade  between  a  burning  store  and  the  communicating 
rear  cellar. 

Our  own  people  in  their  warehousing  experience  had  had,  or  known 
of,  fires  in  flour  warehouses,  and  there  was  never  known  to  be  a  total 
extinguishment  of  all  evidence  of  flour  by  fire;  piles  intact  and  piles  injured 
would  be  left,  but  piles  and  quantities  nevertheless.  Haven't  you  all  had 
to  deal  with  small  lots  of  flour  after  a  fire  and  did  you  ever  fail  to  find  very 
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tangible  evidences  of  it  ?  Warehousemen  of  experience  were  consulted,  with 
the  universal  judgment  that  the  piles  would  not  consume,  in  fact  would 
not  easilj7  ignite,  and  surely  would  leave  tangible  remains;  the  very  style 
of  piling  the  sacks  in  warehouse,  crossed  and  interlocked,  made  almost 
solid  impregnable  columns;  and  to  think  of  piles  containing  an  aggregate 
of  24,000  50-pound  sacks  piled  in  this  manner  and  only  leaving  a  cart-load 
of  charcoal  behind  !    Well,  that  might  do  for  the  marines. 

We  would  now  find  out  all  about  this  thing  and  prove  our  conclusions. 
I  was  "detailed"  on  the  matter  and  was  to  go  to  Blank,  face  this  very  evi- 
dent nonsense  and  come  away  with  glory,  and  a  policy  with  little  outlay, 
and  to  rebuke  and  utterly  confound  the  claimant. 

A   CRUCIAL   TEST. 

First,  was  further  study  and  investigation  at  home.  The  samples  of 
residuum  were  given  to  Prof.  Price  for  anaylsis.  His  actual  formulae  of 
results  would  be  interesting  to  cite  here,  but  I  haven't  them  and  cannot 
state  them  correctly ;  but  the  charcoal  was  found  to  be  not  the  residuum  of 
flour.  It  did  not  leave  the  proper  percentage  of  ash ;  flour  would  leave  2% 
ash,  and  this  was  short ;  it  contained  evidence  of  various  things,  but  slightly 
of  flour. 

Think  of  2%  ash  on  1,200,000  pounds  of  flour.  That  would  be  24,000 
pounds  of  ash  residuum.  That  would  load  a  ten-mule  team,  trail-wagon  and 
all,  and  there  was  but  a  cartload,  forsooth.  "And  you  could  not  burn  it  all 
up  to  ash  in  such  quantity,  or  even  one  sack,"  said  Prof.  Price. 

Then  came  the  white  sample  which  did  resemble  flour,  and  he  found 
not  a  vestige  of  flour  about  it,  not  even  in  its  primitive  state  on  earth  had 
it  ever  been  flour;  it  was  practically  pure  silica,  somehow  gotten  into  this 
condition  by  the  fire. 

Now,  here  was  a  startling  situation. 

You  can't  burn  up  one  sack  of  flour,  you  say.  Why,  no;  try  it.  Prof. 
Price  had  just  been  melting  silver  bullion,  and  his  furnace  was  a  red-hot 
bed  of  coals.  We  got  a  50-pound  sack  of  flour,  and  we  chucked  it  into  that 
stokehole,  on  the  red-hot  bed  of  coals.  It  was  not  greedy  to  burn,  it  was 
"slow  burning."  "Get  some  naphtha,"  said  Prof .  Price,  "and  throw  on  it;" 
and  it  was  done;  a  cupful  was  thrown.  Of  course  it  blazed  all  over.  "Put 
on  some  more,"  said  the  Professor;  "give  it  a  show;  you  can't  burn  it;" 
and  they  did  it ;  another  cupful  was  thrown.  It  blazed  and  then  the  blaze 
went  down  and  it  baked  and  blackened  and  we  let  it  stay  and  closed  the 
door.  It  was  an  awfully  hot  test.  After  some  minutes,  maybe  ten,  it  was 
pulled  out.  It  was  a  black  mass;  but  it  was  a  mass.  It  was  a  shrunken 
mummified  sack  of  flour,  half  its  original  size;  but  it  was  not  ashes,  2%  or 
otherwise.  We  broke  it  open;  its  outer  rim  was  deeply  charred,  then 
shaded  to  a  delicious  brown,  well  parched;  still,  inside  was  a  quart  or 
so  of  pure,  white,  palpable  flour.     There  ! 
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ALL   THE  FLOUR   DID   NOT   BURN. 

"Try  it  again,  boys,"  said  Prof.  Price.  The  boys  tried  it  again.  They 
had  just  poured  the  melted,  boiling  contents  of  a  crucible  into  the  mould. 
A  second  sack  of  flour  was  put  into  the  fire  where  the  crucible  had  been. 
Sixteen  to  one!  but  that  was  a  hot  place!  It  had  just  made  a  hundred 
pounds  of  liquid  bullion.  Wouldn't  it  incinerate  flour?  One  sack  fumed 
and  fried  and  baked  and  grew  black  in  the  face ;  became  shrunken  and 
shriveled.  After  some  minutes,  the  blackened  coal  and  chunks  were  taken 
out  and  broken  open,  and  still  within  its  center  was  a  lump  of  flour  no 
bigger  than  a  child's  hand,  but  still  it  was  unsullied  flour;  and  there  was 
a  bucketful  of  charred  fragments.  Multiplied  by  24,000,  granting  that 
each  sack  in  the  warehouse  could  have  been  subjected  to  like  heat,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  lot,  not  one  alone,  but  many  cartloads. 

Now,  what  about  your  6,000  barrels  of  flour  packed  tight  and  solid  in 
piles  within  a  comparatively  light  wooden  building:  the  building  was 
so  lightly  constructed  you  would  hardly  select  it  to  make  a  mass  of  bullion 
into  a  liquid  by  it.  Some  things  are  too  awfully  foolish  for  human  belief, 
that's  all. 

That  was  enough.  I  got  my  marching  orders  for  next  morning's 
steamer  post  haste.  These  experiments  and  results  of  added  investigation  of 
the  experiences  of  warehousemen,  and  further  review  of  the  whole  case, 
had  settled  that  part  of  it.  Togo  at  once  was  the  order,  and  bring  this 
thing  up  with  a  k 'round  turn." 

But  there  was  one  thing  further  I  wanted  to  try.  We  were  firmly 
entrenched  behind  our  own  convictions  and  absolute  knowledge,  that  no 
such  amount  of  flour  as  was  claimed  could  by  any  possibility  burn — burn  all 
up  and  leave  no  trace  behind — for  even  the  cartload  of  supposed  trace  had 
been  now  dissipated  by  analysis — there  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  all 
these  facts;  that  was  settled.  But,  I  wanted  to  first  try  an  experiment 
that  I  proposed  to  try  upon  the  ground,  to  prove  to  them  there  by  ocular 
demonstration  that  their  claims  could  not  be  true.  I  proposed,  after  reach- 
ing Blank,  and  in  the  event  of  failing  to  show  up  their  simple  flimsy  pre- 
tense in  other  ways ;  to  confound  them  before  their  eyes  by  piling  up  a  lot 
of  flour,  in  some  wooden  structure,  and  to  set  fire  to  it,  and  demonstrate 
that  all  this  tale  of  absolute  total  annihilation  of  6,000  barrels  of  flour  was 
mythical,  and  in  the  sight  of  it  they  would  be  utterly  put  to  rout. 

But  what  if  it  should  not  result  just  as  we  knew  it  would?  let  us  try 
here  first  how  it  would  work  any  way,  and  thus  be  doubly  armored  and 
equipped. 

So  I  was  permitted  to  delay  my  departure  and  undertake  this  experi- 
ment. 

A   THOROUGH   TEST. 

In  pursuance  of  this  preliminary,  I  visited  a  down  town  lumber  yard 
and  purchased  so  much  Oregon  pine  lumber  as,  according  to  estimates  con- 
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sidered,  would  construct  a  warehouse  capable  of  holding  a  ton  of  flour,  and 
no  more.  The  next  purchase  was  a  ton  of  good  wholesome  Walla  Walla 
flour  in  50-pound  sacks— forty  good  sacks  which  it  seemed  a  pity  to  wilfully 
waste,  but  in  such  a  cause  !  It  must  be  Oregon  lumber  and  native  flour  to 
conform  as  closely  to  original  conditions  of  the  property  burned,  as  possible. 

A  neighboring  wagon  was  called  into  service  and  was  loaded  with  these 
articles  and  the  necessary  tools  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  imitation  warehouse,  and  like  a  funeral  cortege  we  started, 
the  wagon  in  the  lead,  or  more  aptly  the  van  bearing  the  sacrificial  victim 
and  emblems  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  demonstration  of  the  truth 
and  the  discomforture  of  the  wicked. 

Over  the  hills  we  went,  the  attendant  party  arriving  in  advance, 
comprising  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  chief  builder,  and  the  slave 
that  was  to  do  all  that  he  might  be  bidden,  to  the  hill  that  lies  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Devisadero  street,  and  there  among  the  chapparel  which 
covered  it,  and  where  it  overlooks  the  bay,  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  of  the  law  too,  by  the  way,  we  builded  us  a  house.  It  had  not  so  many 
dimensions  as  Solomon's  temple,  but  it  was  eight  feet  one  way  and  as 
many  the  other,  and  the  height  of  it  was  of  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  in 
it  we  laid  a  floor  and  the  forty  sacks  of  flour.  This  we  piled  in  the  manner 
of  warehouses,  solidly,  crossed  and  interlocked,  one  with  another,  and  a 
space  of  nearly  a  foot  was  left  all  around,  between  the  pile  and  the  walls, 
to  correspond  with  similar  conditions  in  the  warehouse  burned,  the  space 
through  which  the  fire  made  chase  of  the  men  fifty  feet  away.  All  was 
now  ready  for  the  sacrifice  and  the  test. 

A   FIERCE   FIRE. 

The  next  morning,  as  previously  arranged,  we  assembled  to  apply  the 
torch  and  witness  the  test.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Price  were  there  to 
see  the  certain  convictions  again  made  clearly  certain.  The  building  was 
drenched  with  coal  oil  to  give  it  a  start  and  the  more  certainty  that  the 
solid  mass  of  flour  would,  after  all,  ignite.  The  Professor  helped  to  make 
kindling  wood  of  the  pieces  lying  about  and  to  fill  it  into  the  space  between 
pile  and  walls.  "Chuck  'em  in,"  he  said,  "give  it  a  show."  Mr.  Spencer, 
himself,  was  the  incendiary.  The  flame  found  the  oil  and  embraced  the 
structure.  Would  it  take  hold  of  the  pile  of  flour  before  the  building 
should  be  burned  away?  Would  it!  We  got  away  from  that  burning 
building  in  precipitate  disorder,  for  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  the  flames  had  caught  the  flour.  There  was  a  crackling  sound,  and 
almost  immediately  the  flame  went  up  in  a  straight,  lofty  column.  It  was 
exactly  as  had  been  expected.  Very  shortly,  the  flimsy  structure  burned 
away  and  the  pile  was  revealed  radiant  with  heat  and  flame,  tongues  of 
flame  that  licked  and  lapped  in  and  about  it,  resembling  the  fangs  of 
many  serpents  bent  on  stinging  to  death  the  defiant  form  they  were  coiled 
about.     We  stood  by,  rather  shocked  by  the  behavior  already  displayed, 
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but  surely  that  would  not  last  long,  now  that  the  circumjacent  fire  and  heat 
were  removed.  The  pile  cooled  and  blackened  outside,  its  form  remained 
intact,  save  that  its  proportions  shrunk,  but  still  it  would  evidently  cool, 
and  leave,  just  as  it  did  in  the  melting  furnace,  a  blackened  mass  of  char- 
coaled flour,  but  a  very  tangible  lot  of  it,  nevertheless,  with  unbaked, 
unharmed  flour  inside  of  it;  but  of  course,  the  more  in  proportion  because 
of  the  neighborly  protection  of  so  many  sacks;  and,  ergo,  what  a  lot  would 
have  been  left  of  piles  of  6,000  barrels  of  it!  We  waited  and  watched 
awhile  longer,  and  all  the  while  the  surface  cooled  and  cracked,  the  black 
casing  became  thicker,  but  through  the  cracks,  which  extended  like 
fingers  from  the  hand  here  and  there  could  be  seen  the  little  red-mouthed 
serpent  fangs  angrily  but  sluggishly  darting  out  and  in. 

This  will  pass  and  the  black  crust  be  largely  in  evidence.  We  dis- 
cussed and  watched  and  waited  a  while  longer,  noticed  the  mass  di- 
minish in  bulk,  though  retaining  its  form,  growing  more  densely  black 
except  for  the  little  red  avenues  here  and  there  branching  upward  from 
within.  This  may  eat  away  inside  and  settle  down,  but  will  die  out  and 
anyway  leave  a  quantity  of  coal  black  casing,  increasing  in  thickness. 
What  a  quantity  6,000  barrels— 600  tons— would  leave  ! 

We  didn't  stay  much  longer,  and  yet  we  had  not  been  there  two  hours. 
The  pile  was  shrinking  and  wasting,  but  still  retaining  its  form,  and  was 
black  as  a  monstrous  coal;  the  never-ending  red-mouthed  devils  keeping 
up  their  play  of  hide-and-seek  within  it. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  VIEWS. 

I  said  to  the  Professor,  "What  do  you  think  now,  will  flour  burn?" 
"Yes  it  will  and  burn  quick,"  was  the  answer.  I  think  the  Professor  used 
a  dash  before  the  "quick,"  but  I  don't  remember,  it  was  several  years  ago. 
u  Would  a  lot  of  6,000  barrels  burn  as  quickly  as  this  has?"  I  asked  him, 
"  Yes,  it  would,  only  a  sight  quicker."  I  think  a  dash  came  in  here  some- 
where. 

We  had  made  our  demonstration  and  it  was  not  inspiring.  It  was,  so 
far,  a  boomerang.  But,  we  would  see  it  through.  A  couple  of  slaves  were 
left  to  wait  and  watch  and  to  faithfully  guard,  lest  any  man  should  so 
much  as  thrust  a  stick  into  the  black  mass,  or  to  molest  it  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  and  they  were  directed  to  leave  it  not,  neither  by  night  nor  by 
day,  until  there  should  be  no  more  fire. 

One  certainty  had  been  established,  that  this  was  not  the  sort  of  ocu- 
lar demonstration  to  make  before  the  assured  on  the  ground,  and  this  well 
laid  plan,  with   expectation  of  confirmatory  success,  had  "gang  aglee." 

Another  steamer  was  to  leave  next  morning,  and  I  was  hurried  away 
to  overhaul  the  whole  matter,  and  even  yet  that  cartload  of  residuum  from 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  flour  was  incredible.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  experiment  through  to  the  end,  but  must  go.  It  was  watched  and 
watched  day  and  night,  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  information  was  sent 
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to  me,   that  not  so  much  as  an  estimated  hatful  was  left  of  that  ton  of 
flour ! 

THE  EXPERIMENT   WAS   NOT   REPEATED. 

Notwithstanding  its  fireproof  qualities  in  Montana;  notwithstanding 
its  crucible  test;  notwithstanding  its  warehouse  experience,  when  water 
had  been  a  factor;  notwithstanding  all  our  well  based  convictions— that  ton 
of  flour  had  fled  and  left  no  sign.  Would  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
leave  a  cartload  behind? 

That  experiment  was  not  repeated  on  the  ground.  This  is  enough 
perhaps;  the  rest  is  "another  story"  which  is  not  without  interest.  The 
present  purpose  is  served,  of  illustrating  that  flour  will  burn  and  burn  all 
up,  when  so  solidly  packed  as  to  seem  impervious  to  fire,  as  we  frequently 
find  it,  and  will  leave  nothing  behind  by  which  the  comparative  quantity 
can  be  measured.     We  did  not  believe  it,  but  we  found  it  true. 

I  might  incidentally  mention  that  after  a  careful  adjustment  it  was 
found  that  the  flour  was  there,  also  a  never  more  honest  claimant.  Our 
experiment  was  corroborated. 

H.  M.  GRANT. 

The  President — I  am  sure  we  have  found  Mr.  Grant's  paper  very 
interesting,  and  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  labor  in  its 
preparation,  and  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  kindly  reading  it. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  entitled  '  'The 
Need  of  the  Hour." 


THE  NEED   OF   THE   HOUR. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

"It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  statistics  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  business  has  not  produced 
a  profit  equal  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  losses;  that  many  of  the  Companies  have  been  entirely 
ruined ;  that  losses  by  fire  are  yearly  becoming  more  frequent  and  more 
extensive  upon  all  classes  of  hazards ;  that  the  rates  of  premium  in  some 
places  remain  as  formerly,  but  in  other  places  have  been  much  reduced  ; 
that  the  increase  of  losses  has  not  been  confined  to  a  few  places,  but  has 
been  widely  extended;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  losses  that  have 
happened  in  villages  and  upon  manufactories  and  other  isolated  risks  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  sum  insured 
as  in  the  cities." 

This  will  not  impress  you  as  being  an  exaggerated  statement  of  condi- 
tions now  existing;   but,  far  from  being  a  report  by  the  Committee  of 
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twenty-five  recently  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  National  Board  to 
consider  the  outlook  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  it  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
report  to  the  National  Insurance  Convention  held  in  the  year  1846.  Could 
anything  more  strongly  emphasize  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  business  and 
the  failure  of  the  companies  to  lift  it  to  a  plane  of  success  in  the  last  fifty 
years?  It  is  remarkable  that  fire  insurance  should  be  practically  a  losing 
venture,  when  all  other  avenues  of  investment  and  commercial  activity 
are  exceptionally  prosperous.  Banks  are  adding  to  their  capitals,  factories 
are  working  overtime  and  increasing  the  wages  of  their  employees,  har- 
vests are  bountiful,  and  the  interior  savings  banks  are  being  filled  to 
overflowing.  Yet  no  new  American  fire  insurance  company,  worthy  of  the 
name,  has  been  organized  for  about  thirty  years,  the  income  of  those  exist- 
ing is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  their  losses  and  expenses,  and  the  fire 
losses  are  increasing  at  a  pace  which  is  not  only  serious  but  endangers  the 
stability  of  all  but  our  very  strongest  institutions.  As  the  century  closes, 
it  behooves  us  to  give  careful  study  to  the  present  state  of  the  business, 
and  to  devise  practical  means  for  its  improvement.  Aside  from  the  quali- 
ties without  which  there  can  be  no  success  in  business — integrity,  industry 
and  intelligence — there  is  one  which,  as  the  subject  indicates,  is  regarded 
as  the  need  of  the  hour— conservatism. 

CONSERVATISM. 

Conservatism  is  defined  as  being  a  tendency  to  retain  and  maintain 
what  is  established;  and  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  rather  than  in  the 
narrower  one,  which  implies  opposition  to  progress. 

Conservatism  implies  knowledge.  There  must  be  familiarity  with 
what  already  exists,  before  there  can  be  an  intelligent  effort  to  continue 
its  existence.  The  growth  of  insurable  property  and  the  demands  for  insur- 
ance have  been  so  marvelous  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
them;  and  thousands  of  men  have  been  attracted  to  the  business,  and 
often  given  important  positions  related  to  it,  with  little  opportunity  for 
the  careful  training  which  its  character  makes  desirable,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  which  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  is  more  dangerous  than 
helpful.  We  owe  it  to  our  principals  as  well  as  to  ourselves  to  equip  our 
minds  with  the  best  material  available  for  obtaining  an  intelligent  view 
of  practical  underwriting;  and  then  to  lose  no  opportunity  for  communicat- 
ing this  knowledge  to  others,  especially  those  whose  standing  has  weight 
with  the  community.  The  greatest  disadvantage  against  which  field  men 
have  to  contend,  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  training  before  being  called  upon 
to  train  others.  It  is  considered  sufficient  to  give  an  agent  a  rate  book, 
practically  covering  every  risk  in  his  town,  and  a  tariff,  containing  basis 
rates  remaining  unaltered  since  1872,  and  with  rules  and  amendments  so 
complicated  that  the  average  special  agent  does  not  attempt  to  carry  his 
explanations  beyond  the  first  page.  There  is  a  sort  of  hazy  impression  that 
special  rates  have  been  fixed  under  an  elaborate  schedule,  with  reference 
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to  all  the  good  and  bad  features  of  the  risks;  but  few  special  agents 
possess  the  schedule  or  have  ever  applied  it.  In  consequence,  we  find  our- 
selves deficient  in  knowledge  when  we  come  to  discuss  rates  with  property 
owners. 

FOREIGN   TRAINING. 

In  Great  Britain,  if  it  requires  a  longer  apprenticeship  to  become 
a  surveyor  than  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  he  is  better  fitted  to  act  inde- 
pendently than  the  average  Pacific  Coast  special  agent.  It  may  interest 
you  to  learn  something  of  the  training  provided  for  its  younger  members  by 
the  Insurance  Institute  of  Yorkshire.  The  following  is  taken  from  its 
Sixth  Annual  Report : 

"In  the  fire  department  the  council  has  decided  to  grant  certificates 
of  proficiency  to  members  and  associates  as  practical  fire  insurance  sur- 
veyors, and  the  following  rules  have  been  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  exam- 
inations in  connection  with  the  scheme  : 

"A— Building,  Construction  and  Plan  Drawing  to  scale. 

"An  examination  in  these  subjects  shall  be  held  periodically,  the  exam- 
iuation  papers  to  be  drawn  up  and  a  standard  of  proficiency  fixed  by  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  by  the  council  for  the  purpose.  Certificates  to  be 
awarded  to  such  candidates  as  shall  attain  the  said  standard. 

"B— Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry,  including  Electric  Lighting. 

"Each  candidate  shall  be  required  to  present  to  the  council  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency  in  knowledge  on  each  of  the  above  subjects  granted  by 
the  Yorkshire  College,  or  some  technical  or  other  institution  approved  by 
the  council. 

"C— Candidates  who  have  obtained  certificates  under  sections  A  and  B, 
and  have  had  two  years  experience  in  fire  insurance  surveying  (evidence 
of  such  experience  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee),  may  then  present 
themselves  for  a  final  examination,  such  examination  to  be  in  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  Manufacturing  Industries  of  the  County. 

2.  Estimation  of  Fire  Hazard. 

3.  Acquaintance  with  other  practical  duties  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Sur- 
veyor. 

"Two  classes  of  certificates  will  be  awarded  under  this  head,  viz: 
"Passed,"  and  "Passed  with  Honors." 

Besides  being  deficient  in  knowledge  ourselves,  we  have  neglected  a 
most  important  means  of  influencing  the  community  by  failing  to  educate 
our  policyholders.  The  time  is  not  yet  passed  wThen  thousands  of  citizens 
insist  upon  having  the  contracts  of  companies  which  have  earned  their  full 
trust  in  past  years  of  disaster;  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  a 
practical  character  among  them,  coming  from  a  source  which  they  respect, 
would  do  much  good.     These  clients  believe  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest — 
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not  that  the  cheapest  is  the  best.  Formerly,  the  quality  of  the  indemnity 
offered  had  much  to  do  with  its  value;  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  a 
similar  era  is  almost  upon  us. 

Conservatism  does  not  mean  timidity.  As  one  who  builds  trusts  his 
foundation,  and  adds  to  it  steadily  and  consistently,  so  the  underwriter 
of  the  present  day,  after  seeing  to  it  that  his  foundation  is  solid,  must  con- 
duct himself  with  firmness  and  courage,  realizing  that  he  has  to  contend 
with  unseen  dangers  as  well  as  those  which  are  seen.  The  conservative 
has  more  need  of  these  qualities  than  others,  for  he  is  rarely  the  aggressor, 
and  a  good  defense  often  calls  for  greater  sagacity  than  an  attack.  It  is 
easier  to  tear  down  than  to  build  up;  and  the  most  active  of  our  insurance 
iconoclasts  are  generally  those  who  present  no  substitute  worth  consider- 
ing for  that  which  they  would  fain  destroy. 

Conservatism  demands  patience  rather  than  impetuosity.  The  wise 
underwriter  is  not  he  who  bases  his  transactions  upon  an  expected  quin- 
quennium of  service  with  his  company.  In  general,  the  dash,  enthusiasm 
and  activity  of  our  commercial  life  are  not  the  features  which  will  best 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established  order;  and  there  is  con- 
stant temptation  to  hurry  our  work,  or  complete  it  in  a  superficial  manner. 
Time  will  cure  this,  but  if  we  are  to  serve  the  interests  committed  to  our 
care  acceptably  during  the  next  twenty  years,  patience  and  a  disposition 
not  to  strike  back  on  every  possible  occasion  will  be  of  infinite  value. 

MUST    DEAL   WITH     THE  BUSINESS   AS    IT    IS. 

Conservatism  first  uses  that  which  already  exists.  The  time  is  long 
past  when  the  foundations  of  American  underwriting  could  safely  be 
uprooted,  or  the  structure  ruthlessly  torn  down,  with  any  idea  of  build- 
ing a  more  magnificent  pile  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  We  must  deal 
with  the  business  as  it  is,  not  as  we  should  like  to  see  it.  It  is  superfluous 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  reducing  rates,  for  they  are  no  longer  sufficient 
to  provide  for  fire  losses  and  expenses;  or  the  possibility  of  increasing 
commissions,  for  the  income  will  not  permit  this,  and  reduction  in  expense 
is  the  order  of  the  day  in  every  branch  of  business;  or  to  advocate,  in 
glowing  terms,  the  charm  of  independence  and  the  dissolution  of  boards, 
for  the  business  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  them,  and  our  agents  cannot 
soon  be  educated  to  act  without  them.  We  must,  therefore,  make  the 
most  of  the  materials  in  our  hands;  seeking,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove 
friction  and  do  away  with  the  inconsistencies  which  cause  trouble. 

Conservatism  adds  to,  and  changes,  the  established  order  by  slow 
degrees.  It  has  been  the  history  of  business  enterprises  that  violent  dis- 
turbances and  changes,  especially  in  prices,  have  been  most  injurious. 
The  magnitude  of  our  transactions,  and  the  importance  of  the  various  inter- 
ests leaning  upon  us  for  indemnity,  make  it  extremely  desirable  that 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  altering  the  existing  systems;  and  before 
altering  them,  reliable  figures  should  be  presented. 
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Conservatism  is  not  especially  attractive.  The  fire  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  promoter  of  a  new  scheme  offers  it  for  instant  adoption  as  a 
certain  cure  for  existing  evils,  make  a  very  different  impression  upon  the 
average  listener  than  the  thoughtful  and  cold  criticism  of  the  cautious 
underwriter;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time  and  make  continual  progress,  than  to  advance  rapidly  one 
day,  and  to  recede  as  ignominiously  the  next. 

PERSONAL  WORK. 

Conservatism  is  needed  in  our  personal  work.  Permanent  success  and 
growth  of  character  require  that  one  should  not  rest  content  with  simply 
reaching  a  position,  especially  if  it  be  so  high  that  the  probability  of  ad- 
vancement thereafter  is  small.  As  long  as  one  desires  advancement,  the 
good  opinion  of  others  and  the  help  they  can  give,  are  appreciated  at  their 
full  value;  but  it  is  too  common  for  one  to  forget,  after  achieving  the  suc- 
cess so  ardently  sought  for,  both  the  debt  due  to  his  friends  and  the  im- 
plied obligation  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  fully  justify  their  indorsement. 
One  need  not  lose  his  individuality,  or  be  without  sturdy  independence ; 
but  no  more  delicate  compliment  can  be  paid  to  those  to  whom  we  largely 
owe  our  success,  than  to  emulate  their  good  examples,  and  defer  to  their 
opinions. 

ASSOCIATION   WORK. 

Conservatism  is  needed  in  our  association  work.  Its  opportunities  are 
broadening,  and  its  influence  extends  far  beyond  that  of  the  organization 
of  1876.  Too  many  of  our  members  have  failed  to  realize  the  gain  which 
comes  from  following  the  suggestions  of  the  editor  of  the  Knapsack,  in  1882, 
in  the  line  of  "bringing  good  into  the  business."  Those  who  have  worked 
for  this  association  most  faithfully  have  been  repaid  ten  fold ;  and  not  a 
few  have  gained  five  years'  time  in  upward  progress  by  election  to  its 
presidenc}7.  It  has  had  a  creditable  past,  and  must  have  a  great  future. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  give  a  little  time  and  brains  to  its  work? 

FIELD    WORK. 

Conservatism  is  needed  in  our  field  work.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  corporations  which  wre  have  the  honor  to  represent  have  been  so 
gravely  maligned  and  misunderstood,  when  their  interests  and  the  greater 
mercantile  interests  which  depend  upon  them  have  been  so  much  the  sub- 
ject of  attack,  and  when  there  has  been,  in  so  intelligent  a  community,  so 
general  alack  of  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  insurance  business 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  safely  be  conducted.  Above  and 
beyond  the  misapprehension  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the  public,  there  is 
the  more  serious  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  who  repre- 
sent it.  These  have  shown  an  increasing  tendency  of  late  years  to  laj7  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  companies,  and  to  enact  measures  which,  if  they  do  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  certainly  impair  their  freedom,  until  we 
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begin  to  wonder  if  an  American  has  any  right  to  manage  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  deal  with  whom  he  will,  as  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his  neigh- 
bor. Recognizing  that  their  companies  are  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  our 
agents  have  at  last  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  that  their  business  may  not 
be  wrecked ;  and  the  action  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insur- 
ance Agents  is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  man  in  the  business  who  desires  to  see  good  practices  pre- 
served. 

THE    FIRE  WASTE. 

If  one-third  of  the  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  by  legislatures 
and  insurance  officials  for  the  regulation  of  the  fire  insurance  business,  had 
been  used  for  the  investigation  and  reduction  of  the  fire  waste  in  the 
Uuited  States,  the  American  people  might  have  saved  twenty  million  dol- 
lars per  annum  in  recent  years;  for  not  only  would  carelessness  in  build- 
ing construction  have  been  largely  obviated,  and  the  rights  of  property 
owners  to  demand  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  in 
preserving  their  property  have  been  recognized,  but  rates  of  premium 
must  necessarily  have  declined  with  the  decrease  in  fire  loss.  With  the 
view  of  bringing  about  a  gradual  change,  we  have  every  right  to  deal 
directly  with  state  officials,  who  are  rarely  trained  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, but  will  always  appreciate  an  honest  effort  to  inform  them.  As  we 
impress  them,  so  will  their  opinions  of  our  superiors  and  the  companies  in 
general  be  governed;  and  we  have  need  to  remember  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  we  represent,  and  that  these  officials  stand  between  the  companies 
and  the  public,  being  the  only  ones  having  the  opportunity  to  advise  legis- 
latures and  governors,  to  give  public  condemnation  to  insolvent  enter- 
prises, and  to  recommend  improvement  in  any  needed  direction,  as  ones 
having  authority. 

RATING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Conservatism  is  needed  in  our  treatment  of  rating  organizations.  If  it 
be  asked  how  the  members  of  this  Association  can  exercise  conservatism 
with  reference  to  rates  which  they  neither  estimate,  recommend  nor  approve, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  nothing  prevents  them  from  recommendation 
and  criticism  to  their  own  offices.  A  continuously  unprofitable  district, 
town  or  class  of  hazard  cannot  long  remain  unknown  to  an  observing  field 
man  ;  and  his  observation  ought  to  receive  aid  from  his  company's  recorded 
experience.  If  it  does  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  company.  He  may 
without  impropriety,  express  himself  freely  in  correspondence  with  his 
office;  and  few  of  our  members  realize  how  much  weight  is  attached  by 
committees  to  the  opinions  of  men  on  the  ground.  No  underwriter  on  this 
Coast  would  seriously  advise  the  transfer  of  the  duty  of  estimating  rates 
from  surveyors,  independent  of  any  company,  to  special  agents  whose  time 
would  not  permit  them  to  perform  this  duty  with  the  same  detail,  care  and 
consistency  as  is  done  under  the  present  method ;  but  since  this  very  con- 
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sistency  renders  it  certain  that  the  rates  in  a  given  town  will  be  high  or 
low  according  as  the  key  rate  adopted  is  adequate  or  insufficient  to  meet 
the  anticipated  loss,  the  advice  needed  from  those  who  are  well  informed 
does  not  relate  to  single  risks  but  to  the  town  as  a  whole.  We  shall  injure 
the  interests  of  the  companies  when  we  publicly  criticise  the  rate  on  an 
individual  risk ;  for  the  surveyor,  on  the  one  hand,  may  assume  that  selfish 
interest  and  a  desire  to  placate  the  insured  have  dictated  the  criticism, 
while  the  insured,  on  the  other  hand,  will  conclude  that  a  rate  which  is 
condemned  by  a  company  willing  to  write  the  business  for  less,  must  be 
iniquitous. 

RATE-MAKING   BY     LOCAL   AGENTS. 

Conservatism  is  needed,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  wThole  matter, 
in  the  methods  of  estimating  rates.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  a  few  states  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  natural  Jaws, 
and  to  deny  to  the  companies  the  right  to  associate  themselves  together 
for  the  improvement  of  the  business.  This  has  caused  some  underwriters 
to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  methods  which  have  been  built  up  in  the 
course  of  years.  They  are  turning  to  the  ranks  of  local  agents  as  a  sort  of 
forlorn  hope,  from  whom  we  are  led  to  expect  a  system  of  rating  which 
shall  not  only  meet  the  requirements  of  companies  and  the  standards  of 
solvency,  but  also  satisfy  the  public  and  quiet  the  outcry  against  combina- 
tions of  insurance  capital.  No  more  intelligent  class  of  men  can  be  found 
in  any  business  than  the  fire  insurance  agents  of  the  United  States ;  in 
proof  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that,  contrary  to  the  custom 
elsewhere  in  this  busy  world,  we  permit  them  to  complete  and  deliver  our 
contracts  immediately  upon  receiving  applications  therefor,  without  first 
submitting  them  to  branch  managers  or  home  offices.  But  these  agents 
are  trained  to  select  risks  and  build  up  a  stable  connection,  not  to  consider 
the  cost  of  insurance;  and  to  call  upon  them  for  new  and  important  duties, 
for  which  we  cannot  give  them  adequate  compensation,  and  with  wThich 
their  personal  interests  are  too  often  in  conflict,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
other  than  as  a  last  resort.  It  was  seriously  tried  once,  when  the  conven- 
tion of  1849  agreed  that  agents  in  the  interior  should  be  instructed  to 
form  local  boards,  and  meet  monthly  to  compare  their  expiration  lists,  so 
that  the  agent  of  the  "^Etna"  should  not  underbid  the  agent  of  the 
"  Protection,"  and  so  on.  It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  this  was 
not  strictly  business. 

The  expedient  deserves  mention  chiefly  because  it  has,  to  some  ex- 
tent, been  endorsed  by  one  of  the  most  conservative  insurance  journals 
in  the  country.  In  a  leading  article  of  four  columns,  The  Weekly  Under- 
writer of  January  20,  1900,  reviews  a  proposed  law  to  regulate  fire 
insurance  rate-making  in  each  state  separately.  We  need  only  consider 
two  sentences: — "It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  rates  can  best  be 
made  by  the  agents,  if  they  will  do  it  with  dispatch,  unbiased  judgment, 
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and    sound    intelligence.      That   the   average  agent  of  five  or  six  years' 
experience  is  competent  to  make  rates,  no  one  will  deny." 

A   FEW  TEARS    NOT   A    SAFE   GUIDE. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  old-fashioned  method  of  fixing  rates  is  good 
enough  for  the  present  day;  and  that  an  agent  need  only  look  at  a  build- 
ing, find  that  it  is  occupied  by  a  firm  of  grocers,  refer  to  the  tariff  book  for 
the  rate  of  such  a  stock,  and  charge  accordingly.  This  may  be  done  in  some 
out  of  the  way  places  in  the  East — it  certainly  is  not  done  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  most  agents  have  had  more  than  five  years'  experience, 
and  bitter  experience  at  that— but  it  is  hardly  conceivable ;  for  the  com- 
panies passed  this  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fifteen  years  ago,  in  every 
place  having  fire  protection  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  "make  rates"  ;  it  is  needful  to  estimate  them  upon  an  intelligent  basis, 
taking  all  the  features  of  each  risk  into  consideration,  and  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable, but  not  an  excessive,  margin  for  extraordinary  contingencies. 
Underwriters  change  their  minds  too  often,  and  the  wholesale,  rather  than 
the  wholesome,  variations  in  rates  in  the  large  cities  in  recent  years  have 
been  anything  but  helpful  to  the  business.  New  York  rates  have  been 
changed  back  and  forth  30%;  a  recent  increase  of  20%  applied  to  a  large 
portion  of  Philadelphia;  Chicago  is  considering  an  advance  in  rates  after 
heavy  losses;  and  Boston  only  objects  to  following  the  lead  because  it  is 
not  long  since  her  own  misfortunes  made  a  similar  step  necessary.  We 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  forget  that  our  own  fingers  were  burned  in  March, 
1899,  immediately  after  we  reduced  rates  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  hardware  stocks  on  the  Coast,  involving  an  insur- 
ance loss  of  8330,000.  It  is  plain  that  a  few  years  cannot  be  a  safe  guide; 
and  if  presidents  and  managers  make  grave  errors,  what  right  have  we  to 
expect  better  results  from  agents  who  have  not  the  same  avenues  for 
acquiring  wide  knowledge  —the  first  pre-requisite  in  forming  an  intelligent 
conclusion? 

RATING   ACCORDING   TO    LOCAL    EXPERIENCE. 

The  article  implies  that  agents  can,  and  presumably  will,  make  rates 
with  "dispatch,  unbiased  judgment,  and  sound  intelligence."  This  is 
expecting  a  good  deal,  seeing  that  most  agents  need  the  bulk  of  their  time 
to  secure  risks  and  collect  premiums;  that  they  are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  all  important  risks  in  their  respective  towns;  and  that  their  intelligence 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  If  the  rates  of  a  town  are 
fixed  by  its  agents,  acting  upon  their  own  judgment,  ought  they  to  raise 
its  rates  generally  for  an  important  loss  on  one  class  of  hazard,  such  as  the 
Lippincott  Publishing  House  in  Philadelphia,  or  the  packing  houses  in 
Kansas  City,  or  attempt  to  collect  it  from  the  particular  class  affected?  If 
rates  are  made  by  a  state  body,  should  such  a  loss  be  collected  from  the 
risks  of  the  class  in  that  state?    And  if  it  should  properly  be  assessed  to 
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the  whole  country,  what  means  should  the  state  board  adopt  to  induce 
other  states  to  share  the  loss?  Coming  nearer  home,  the  loss  on  the 
Stockton  grain  warehouses  in  1898  would  exhaust  the  whole  income  from 
such  risks  in  towns  of  that  class  for  eight  years ;  and  to  charge  it  against 
the  income  from  unprotected  grain  warehouses  in  the  open  country  would  be 
as  unreasonable  in  the  eyes  of  farmers  using  them  for  storage,  as  to  charge 
the  best  protected  dwellings  with  the  total  destruction  of  farm  property ; 
the  losses  on  woolen  mills  on  this  Coast  have  multiplied  the  income  there- 
from several  times  over  in  the  past  two  years,  until  numerous  companies 
refuse  them  at  any  price;  what  could  the  local  agent  in  Mar3Tsville,  or  in 
the  whole  state  of  California,  do  with  such  a  problem,  if  it  be  not  proper 
to  consider  these  risks  in  conjunction  with  similar  ones  in  more  populous 
states?  If  we  narrow  this  matter  of  rating  down  to  a  state,  or  a  town,  wre 
shall  inevitably  have  the  business  interests,  whose  risks  have  been  profit- 
able for  a  short  time,  loudly  demanding  that  they  be  excused  from  bearing 
the  cost  of  their  neighbors'  misfortunes;  and  if  this  demand  be  granted, 
how  long  can  we  furnish  safe  and  satisfactory  indemnity  to  the  community 
at  large? 

The  article  suggests  that  rates  can  best  be  made  by  the  agents.  This 
is  equivalent  to  suggesting  that  selling  prices  for  a  given  line  of  goods  be 
fixed  by  the  salesmen  in  the  service  of  any  large  manufacturing  concern, 
because  they  are  undoubtedly  best  acquainted  with  prospective  purchasers, 
and  may  be  presumed  to  know  about  how  much  they  would  like  to  pay. 
However  convenient  this  might  be,  as  a  plan  to  reduce  friction  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  it  would  not  be  seriously  entertained  by  either  party; 
and  no  purchaser  of  high  standing  would  be  willing  to  deal  with  such  a 
concern,  feeling  certain  that  he  would  be  in  as  much  danger  of  paying  too 
high  a  price  as  too  low.  All  the  advocates  of  ready  made  rates  have  over- 
looked the  unfairness  of  such  a  system,  which  might  produce  sufficient 
income  in  favorable  years,  but  would  result  in  overcharging  the  better 
classes  to  make  up  for  losses  on  the  worse.  It  is  not  denied  that  inconsist- 
encies exist  now  and  should  be  corrected ;  but  the  proposed  scheme  would 
be  more  likely  to  perpetuate  the  evil,  seeing  that  no  body  of  agents  has,  or 
can  procure,  reliable  information  as  to  classes  which  have  been  really  profit- 
able, and  in  any  event  they  would  hesitate  to  assess  any  allowances  upon 
such  classes  against  others  which  have  been  unprofitable. 

PROPOSED   MODEL   LAW. 

The  proposed  model  law  for  making  rates,  includes  two  provisions 
deserving  special  mention.  The  first  is  that  fair  and  equitable  rates  shall 
be  charged,  to  be  determined  only  by  citizens  in  the  state,  in  such  manner 
that  "each  class  of  property  owners  shall  bear  its  own  burden  of  insurance 
expense"  ;  and  the  second  is  that  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  state 
shall  be  ex  officio  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Fire  Insurance  Assessors 
(made  up  of  agents  from  the  various  towns),  and  that  none  of  their  rules, 
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by-laws,  schedules,  or  rates,  shall  be  effective  without  his  approval.  As 
for  the  first,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  if  a  given  proportion  of  the  losses 
in  a  state  in  a  few  years  arise  from  fires  in  property  of  a  particular  class, 
property  owners  in  the  class  would  pay  that  proportion  of  the  insurance 
premiums  of  the  state,  which  would  not  work  in  practice.  The  second 
proposes  to  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  public  officials  a  burden  under  which 
the  most  capable  underwriters  have  scarcely  been  able  to  stand  upright. 
Officials  who  are  usually  intelligent  American  citizens,  but  without  previ- 
ous experience  in  the  insurance  business,  or  any  expectation  of  continuing 
in  office  for  more  than  a  single  term,  and  who  would  be  entitled  to  large 
additional  compensation  for  the  worry  attendant  upon  petitions  from  prop- 
erty owners,  or  representatives  of  towns,  believing  that  an  excessive  share 
of  insurance  expense  is  being  charged  them.  It  is  further  proposed  that 
rates  on  farm  property,  which  is  rarely  exposed,  shall  be  fixed;  but  that 
town  property,  which  is  constantly  in  danger  of  conflagrations,  shall  be 
rated  under  a  schedule  which  cannot  be  applied  until  it  has  been  revised 
by  an  official  having  no  knowledge  of  its  details,  and  the  individual  rates 
fixed  thereunder  have  been  approved  by  local  agents,  who  will  frequently 
disagree  flatly  with  the  state  board  as  to  the  proper  classification  for  their 
own  towns.  Finally,  after  all  this  expensive  machinery  has  been  put  in 
motion,  no  agent  is  to  be  required  to  become  a  member  of  the  local  organi- 
zation, and  no  property  owner  in  any  class  is  to  be  required  to  pay  the  state 
rate.  Doubtless  the  loyalty  of  citizens  fortunate  enough  to  own  property 
will  induce  them  to  pay  the  standard  rates  to  the  end,  as  the  proposed  law 
says,  "that  each  class  of  property  owners  shall  bear  its  own  burden  of 
insurance  expense." 

THE  NEW  YORK  INSURANCE  REPORT. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  leading  underwriters  realize  the  futility  of 
such  a  plan.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  do;  and  it  is  certain  that  hundreds 
of  agents  will  conclude  that  a  measure  prepared  by  several  underwriters 
in  consultation  must  have  merit  to  have  secured  such  endorsement.  The 
best  answer  to  it  has  reached  us  within  five  days.  The  Insurance  Super- 
intendent of  New  York  is  soon  to  retire  from  office  after  a  term  of  about 
the  usual  length.  His  report,  after  stating  the  premiums  in  his  state  in 
1899  to  have  been  $19,463,725.00,  and  the  losses  incurred  $18,045,938.00, 
equivalent  to,  say,  92%,  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  supporting  insur- 
ance companies  upon  a  sound  basis,  remarks  that  the  increase  in  the  fire 
loss  is  not  wholly  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  but  the  decrease  in 
the  average  rate  charged;  refers  with  disapproval  to  anti-compact  laws, 
and  the  continued  assaults  upon  the  companies;  and,  far  from  suggesting 
that  insurance  commissioners  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  intervene,  finally 
adds: 

"The  safety  of  the  insurance  companies  demands  the  charging  of  a  rate 
of  premium  sufficient  to  meet  losses,  expenses  of  conducting  the  business 
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economically,  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  capital  employed.  In  a  busi- 
ness like  fire  insurance,  in  which  the  cost  price  of  a  policy  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  demonstration  under  existing  methods,  the  people  are  apt  to  believe 
that  rates  formed  by  combination  are  unnecessarily  high  and  exacting. 
Legitimate  and  conservative  combination,  when  the  interests  of  the 
insurer  and  insured  are  both  served,  should  not  be  questioned.  With 
insufficient  rates  and  a  promiscuous  scramble  for  business  at  any  figure, 
the  public  is  educated  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  rates  first  quoted 
must  have  been  exorbitant,  because  of  the  sweeping  reductions  made  in 
them  later.  Conditions  of  this  kind  must  work  out  their  remedy.  The 
companies  themselves  will  have  to  re-establish  rates  sufficient  to  assure 
the  hazards  they  are  underwriting." 

MR.    BEDD ALL'S   VIEWS. 

The  article  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  presents,  with  commendation,  some  of  the  views  of  the  admired 
New  York  manager  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  expressed  in  1889 
under  the  title: — "Are  tariff  associations  indispensable  to  success  in 
underwriting?"  Believing  that  they  are  not  indispensable,  Mr.  Beddall 
concludes  in  these  words : 

"With  the  abolition  of  all  tariffs,  and  the  impossibility  of  revising  them 
by  reason  of  legislative  enactments,  the  minds  of  our  underwriters  will  be 
directed  to  a  more  careful  collation  and  scrutiny  of  their  experience. 
Reforms  will  at  once  be  instituted,  unnecessary  expenses  cut  off,  and  in  the 
development  of  their  business  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  the  popularity 
and  solidity  of  the  company,  and  the  personal  activity  of  its  agents  rather 
than  upon  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  to  promote  it.  Our  national  and 
prominent  local  boards  will  become  the  depositories  for  statistics; 
they  will  direct  their  efforts  toward  improving  the  defences  of  our  cities 
and  towns  against  conflagrations,  in  resisting  adverse  legislation,  in  aiding 
in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  incendiaries,  and  generally  in  doing 
those  things  which  conduce  to  our  material  prosperity,  in  which  public 
opinion  will  sustain  them." 

AFTER   THE  ABOLITION   OF   TARIFFS. 

We  do  not  believe  that  reforms  will  be  instituted  after  the  abolition  of 
tariffs.  On  the  contrary,  rates  on  so-called  preferred  classes  will  be 
immediately  reduced  below  cost,  as  these  are  the  classes  which  companies 
will  naturally  desire  to  retain  upon  their  books  with  the  hope  that,  after 
some  improvement  takes  place,  they  will  realize  some  of  the  former  margin  ; 
and  on  the  other  classes,  rates  will  fall  as  low  as  the  radicalism  of  the  least 
educated  local  agents  and  the  weakness  of  companies  may  permit.  Unnec- 
essary expense  will  not  be  cut  off,  as  commissions  will  increase,  more  men 
will  be  needed  to  obtain  new  business  to  make  up  for  lack  of  income  due 
to  the  reduction  of  premium  on  the  old,  forms  of  policies  will  become  defect- 
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ive,  co-insurance  and  other  equitable  clauses  will  be  waived,  all  sorts  of 
hurtful  permits  and  privileges  will  be  granted  for  nothing,  etc.  We  have 
tried  this  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  think  we  know  something  about  it. 

STATISTICS. 

If  national  and  other  boards  are  likely  to  become  the  depositories  of 
statistics  which  are  worth  anything,  in  the  event  of  demoralization,  what 
possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  failing  to  make  them  so  now?  Statistics 
showing  the  results  of  classes  of  business  in  one  section,  or  in  many,  cannot 
be  worth  much  unless  they  are  based  upon  a  large  volume  of  transactions 
written  under  the  same  series  of  rates  and  under  like  conditions.  Even 
if  a  group  of  towns  of  like  character  were  united  in  one  record,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  agents  in  one  town  rate  the  average  mercantile  risk  at  $1.25 
per  annum,  in  another  at  90c.  per  annum,  and  in  another  at  65c.  per  annum, 
the  experience  obtained  by  mingling  premiums  and  losses  in  all  of  them 
would  be  misleading ;  for  if  the  average  result  showed  a  loss,  the  agents  in 
these  towns  might  be  asked  to  increase  the  existing  figures  generally, 
when  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  re-rating  of  the  risks 
under  a  proper  schedule,  might  show  that  one  town  was  as  far  above  the 
level  of  adequate  rates  as  another  was  below  it.  If  these  statistics  would 
be  desirable  during  demoralization,  when  it  is  equally  as  certain  that 
they  could  not  be  obtained,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  reputable  companies  to 
see  that  they  are  built  up  now.  The  chief  reason  why  the  experience  of 
companies  has  not  been  more  generally  used  is  that  their  experience  has 
usually  been  collated,  not  from  small  districts  of  similar  character,  nor 
recorded  in  groups  of  towns  having  similar  facilities  for  fire  extinction  ; 
but  in  great  masses  representing  the  entire  United  States,  or  sections  of 
country  including  all  varieties  of  climate  and  fire  protection,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  so  that  the  results  observed  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  showing  the  true 
average  fire  cost  of  either  the  best  or  the  worst  business  in  any  given  class. 
It  is  not  needful  to  offer  a  complete  scheme  for  aggregating  the  experience 
of  companies  in  the  United  States,  or  any  portion  thereof — it  is  first  requi- 
site that  they  should  honestly  desire  such  a  record.  A  competent  com- 
mittee could  formulate  such  a  scheme  at  a  few  sessions,  whenever  it  is 
determined  that  the  compilation  should  be  attempted. 

REVISION  OF   RATES. 

The  work  of  revising  the  existing  rates,  and  securing  more  accurate 
information  upon  which  to  base  the  revision,  can  best  be  done  by  the 
companies,  because  no  time  need  be  lost  if  they  will  undertake  it,  and 
time  is  the  essence  of  the  situation.  The  suggested  legislative  enact- 
ments, even  if  they  were  expedient,  could  scarcely  be  secured  in  less  than 
a  year,  and  then  only  in  a  very  few  states,  with  the  certainty  that  so 
novel  a  measure  would  be  amended  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  suit  the  views 
of  those  introducing  it,  the  legislative  committees  to  which   it  might  be 
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referred,  and  the  insurance  departments  which  it  would  affect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  for  the  com- 
panies, without  any  undue  machinery,  to  arrange  a  system  for 
observation  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1900, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  results  almost  before  the  legislatures 
of  1901  convene;  and  this  too  at  a  cost  of  probably  less  than  #500  per 
million  dollars  of  premiums  written.  It  would  cost  much  more  than  this 
merely  to  receive  and  record  statistics  in  state  departments,  without  any 
intelligent  oversight  of  the  records;  and  it  is  manifest  that  companies 
would  be  disposed  to  furnish  more  detailed  and  valuable  information  to  an 
office  under  their  own  direction  than  to  a  public  bureau,  the  records  of 
which  would  be  open  to  all  comers.  As  was  truly  remarked  in  the  pam- 
phlet recently  put  forth  by  the  National  Board,  no  other  business  than  that 
of  fire  insurance  could  have  survived  the  extraordinary  publicity  given  to 
its  transactions  in  the  United  States,  and  in  no  other  is  there  so  little  con- 
cealed or  withheld ;  but  no  business  can  be  successfully  conducted  which 
is  laid  wholly  bare. 

THE  NATIONAL    BOARD. 

No  better  answer  can  be  made  to  the  suggestion  that  boards  which 
have  no  part  in  the  direction  of  rates  will  be  effective  and  valuable,  than  a 
mere  reference  to  the  character  of  the  reports  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  during  the  past  thirty-five  years.  When  its  best  work 
was  done,  its  government  of  rates  most  complete,  and  its  officers  most 
active,  the  annual  reports  were  of  great  value,  its  committees  on  statistics 
obtained  and  presented  practical  figures,  its  reports  on  building  laws,  etc., 
were  able  and  timely,  and  there  was  an  inspiration  about  its  proceedings 
which  remains  even  on  the  printed  page.  On  the  contrary,  as  often  as  it 
abandoned  its  efforts  to  handle  the  question  of  rates,  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  value  of  all  its  other  work,  and  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  is  little  to  preserve  but  the  statistical  tables  showing  the 
course  of  the  business  from  year  to  year.  Admitting  that  the  writer  owes 
more  to  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  derived  from  the  utterances  of 
Daniel  A.  Heald  than  to  any  other  living  underwriter,  this  debt  was  not 
incurred  so  much  by  the  perusal  of  his  presidential  addresses  in  late  years 
as  by  the  vigor  and  fire  which  were  evinced  in  his  debates  and  reports  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  National  Board,  and  the  papers  written  by  him  in 
the  sixties. 

PRESENT   CONDITION   NOT    A   NEW   ONE. 

The  condition  which  confronts  us  is  not  a  new  one.  The  remarks  made 
by  Lewis  Phillips  at  the  convention  of  1850  are  as  applicable  as  if  they 
were  uttered  yesterday : 

"All  reasonable  men  ^,re  willing  to  pay  premiums  for  the  insurance  of 
their  property  that  will  be   sufficient  to  meet  their  losses,  and  yield  the 
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companies  a  fair  compensation  for  the  hazards  to  which  their  capital  is  ex- 
posed. As  for  those  who  are  not  willing  to  sustain  such  companies,  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  insurance  with  mutual  or  other 
companies  without  capital,  or  they  may  establish  companies  of  their  own, 
that  may  run  the  race  and  come  to  the  end  that  has  usually  terminated  the 
career  of  companies  doing  business  for  insufficient  premiums.  Some  of 
them,  who  only  look  at  the  surface  of  things,  may  say  that  our  consulta- 
tion together  to  avert  impending  ruin  is  a  combination  to  establish  a 
monopoly.  They  do  not  perceive  there  can  be  no  monopoly  where  there  is 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  competition.  Rates  of  premium  that  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  aggregate  amount  of  losses  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
experience  of  many  years;  not  the  experience  of  one  company,  but  the 
experience  of  all  the  companies.  There  is  no  other  safe  guide  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business." 

Lacking  three  months  it  is  fifty  years  since  this  sound  advice  was 
given.  It  fell  on  deaf  ears  then,  and  it  might  fall  on  deaf  ears  now,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  companies  are  fast  hurrying  towards  the  point  where  it 
may  again  be  necessary  to  meet  together  to  avert  impending  ruin. 

THE  QUESTION   RESTS  WITH   THE   COMPANIES. 

The  consensus  of  conservative  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  rates  of  premium  rests  with  the  companies— not  that  it  ought  to, 
but  that  it  does.  To  go  further,  it  not  only  rests  with  the  companies,  but 
with  a  few  of  them;  and  these  ought  not  to  shirk  or  evade  responsibility. 
We  are  laying  too  much  stress  in  these  days  upon  acts  and  declarations 
emanating  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  without  discrimination  as 
to  their  relative  weight.  We  must  be  prepared  to  find  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion among  a  people  who  have  grown  so  rapidly,  who  are  so  free  to  express 
their  opinions,  and  who  have  so  often  been  superficially  educated.  But  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  American  people  will  very  seriously,  or  for  any 
long  time,  entertain  a  denial  of  the  right  of  any  class  of  citizens  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  an  honorable  manner,  without  more  interference  than  the 
public  good  absolutely  requires.  If  this  be  regarded  as  an  optimistic  view, 
it  is  better  than  that  which  holds  that  the  insurance  business  of  the 
United  States  will  shortly  be  wrecked  because  a  few  states  have  carried 
legislative  interference  to  an  extreme  point. 

Superficial  observers  sometimes  tell  us  that  a  man  should  present  his 
own  thoughts  upon  such  occasions  as  these.  But  the  more  a  man  studies 
to  improve  the  thoughts  to  which  he  gives  utterance,  the  more  he  discov- 
ers "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun"  ;  and  if  a  timely  suggestion  has 
been  better  expressed  by  another,  especially  if  by  one  more  eminent,  it  is 
a  graceful  compliment  to  present  the  thought  of  the  other  rather  than  his 
own,  and  thereby  lend  added  weight  to  the  suggestion.  Believing  this, 
no  apology  will  be  made  for  offering  much  that  i£  not  new  for  your  consid- 
eration. 
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The  American  business  character  is  constantly  taking  on  dignity  and 
breadth;  and  it  is  a  good  sign  that  those  whose  influence  is  greatest  move 
slowly  and  quietly,  and  seek  to  present  their  views  in  a  manner  which 
detracts  nothing  from,  but  rather  adds  to  the  effect  of  those  views.  The 
building  of  such  a  character  is  the  work  of  years ;  and  in  no  better  way  can 
it  be  accomplished  than  by  the  study  of  that  which  is  established,  by 
seeking  to  retain  and  maintain  it,  and  by  adding  to  it  slowly  and  carefully. 
This  is  conservatism— The  Need  of  the  Hour. 

HERBERT  FOLGER. 


The  President — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in  commen- 
dation of  Mr.  Folger's  very  able  paper.  It  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  that  has  yet  been  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Dornin — Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  rising  to  my  feet 
to  give  expression  to  that  which  I  believe  will  be  endorsed  by  every  one 
on  this  floor,  and  that  is,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  espec- 
ially due  to  Mr.  Folger  for  this  most  admirable  paper.  It  is  thoughtful 
in  the  extreme,  and  is  well  worked  out.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  (and 
I  say  it  without  hesitancy)  of  any  paper  of  a  like  kind  that  has  ever  been 
brought  before  this  Association.  It  is  especially  timely,  and  it  appeals  to 
me,  and  I  believe  it  does  to  every  person  here,  with  very  strong  force. 
We  invite  our  specials  here  to  these  conventions,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  jolly  good  time  at  the  banquet,  but  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
papers  brought  before  the  Association.  The  close  interest  they  have 
taken  in  this  paper,  the  close  following  which  they  all  seemed  to  give 
Mr.  Folger's  paper,  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  going  to  have  an  im- 
pression, going  to  have  a  lasting  effect.  I  shall  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  it  even  more  closely  than  I  could  in  merely  hearing 
it  read  by  Mr.  Folger.  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
specials,  and  if  I  can  get  access  to  it,  I  shall  see  that  they  have  it,  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  study  it  and  use  it  in  their  work.  I  believe 
that  if  our  leading  agents,  upon  whom  we  depend  so  closely,  can  have  a 
paper  of  that  kind  as  a  guide,  and  others  like  it,  they  will  receive  lasting 
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benefit.     So,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,   I  will  ask  that  we  extend  to  Mr. 
Folger  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Association  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Kinne — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President.  I  suppose  every 
man  here  will  second  such  a  motion. 

The  President— It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  the  motion,  I  imagine, 
because  Mr.  Folger  certainly  has  our  most  hearty  thanks,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  I  will  put  it. 

The  motion  unanimously  prevailed. 

The  President — The  noon  hour  has  arrived,  and  we  will  now  adjourn 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  if. 


^^ 
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AFTERNOON     SESSION. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  President — Gentlemen :  We  have  received  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  George  Leonard  from  active  membership  in  the  Association.  He 
has  gone  out  of  the  insurance  business,  and,  if  there  is  no  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted.     Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  De  Jarnett  was  then  introduced  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Fuller,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  President— Our  first  paper  is  one  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Osborn,  which 
he  will  now  read,  on  the  subject  of  "Subtraction." 


SUBTRACTION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

If  we  were  to  consider  existing  practices  of  underwriting  apart  from 
their  historic  evolution,  or  if  the  analysis  of  present  modes  were  without 
reference  to  antecedent  theories,  we  would  fail  signally  in  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  revolution  in  the  insurance  contract  as  evidenced  in  the 
policy  and  its  collateral  forms  of  to-day. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  underwiting  the  policy  of  insurance  was  a 
most  august  instrument.  As  now  it  was  an  agreement  for  indemnity,  and 
the  policy  contained  certain  provisions,  the  inviolability  of  which  was  as 
supreme  a  consideration  as  the  payment  of  the  premium.  Then,  the  con- 
tract was  uncompromising  in  its  demands  and  equally  exacting  as  to  its 
rights.  A  prohibitive  condition  meant  precisely  what  it  recited,  a  manda- 
tory provision  was  inflexible  and  the  courts  upheld  the  dignity  and  sanctity 
of  the  contract.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  more  common,  until  now 
the  polkw  is  as  omnipresent  as  the  tax  receipt. 

Its  general  use  and  close  alliance  with  commerce  and  trade  rendered  it 
necessary  to  relax  measurably,  the  strict  character  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  spirit  of  competition  in  its  somewhat  illusive  hope,  has  probably  done 
more  to  modernize  fire  insurance  policies  than  any  other  factor. 
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THE   SAFEGUARDS. 

That  the  policy  of  insurance  should  submit  to  this  process  of  evolution 
and  the  progressive  environments  of  a  rapid  age,  is  not  only  logical  but 
eminently  proper.  The  burden  of  our  present  inquiry,  then,  is  the  extent 
to  which  we  may  be  warranted  in  eliminating  the  safeguards  with  which 
the  early  and  even  modern  sagacious  underwriter  has  deemed  necessary  to 
invest  the  policy.  While  competition  is  the  source,  the  raison  d'etre  of 
many  of  the  more  liberal  forms  in  use,  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  also  a  general  tendency  toward  a  broad  and  less 
restricted  operation  in  the  general  affairs  of  life  and  which  has  introduced 
into  our  business  a  freedom  and  even  a  laxity  more  or  less  menacing,  yet 
apparently  inevitable.  We  are  quite  apt  to  attribute  to  laissez  faire,  that 
which  should  find  proper  place  within  the  discussion  of  evolution,  and  we 
must  be  mindful  lest  we  attempt  restriction  where  progress  should  be  our 
guide. 

That  which  I  am  about  to  discuss  may  not  be  new  to  you,  in  fact  will 
not  be,  yet  it  embraces  a  vital  energy  and  should  not  be  withdrawn  from 
our  most  serious  consideration.  Some  of  us  approach  the  discussion  of  the 
vital  issues  of  the  business  with  painful  indifference  and  some  of  these 
discussions  are  marked  by  an  invidious  prejudice ;  yet  the  time  is  now  here 
when  our  interests  demand  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  review  and 
study. 

If  you  wish  to  interrupt  me  because  my  theme  presents  nothing 
new,  it  would  suggest  the  story  of  the  young  attorney  who  was  pleading 
his  initial  case  before  the  appellate  court.  He  was  reiterating  certain 
well-known  principles  of  law  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  court,  and  was 
abruptly  interrupted  by  one  of  the  learned  judges,  with  the  remark  "Mr. 
Blank,  you  must  credit  this  court  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
law,"  whereupon  the  young  man  laconically  responded,  "Your  Honor,  that  is 
the  mistake  I  made  in  the  lower  court." 

THE   EXPENSE   ACCOUNT. 

There  is  not  a  gentleman  upon  the  floor  this  afternoon  who  is  not  con- 
cerned much  about  his  expense  account.  It  is  the  potential  factor  in  man- 
agement. Losses  are  the  logical  eventuation  of  hazard,  and  therefore 
beyond  control,  while  expense  is  largely  personal  and  restrictive.  Expenses 
do  not  arise  from  one  source  alone,  but  are  incidental  to  every  feature  of 
the  business,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  management  to-day  must  watch 
every  phase  of  the  business  to  keep  expenses  within  a  reasonable  figuie. 

While  constantly  watching  expense  we  employ  means  of  increasing  the 
outgo,  and  this  finds  illustration  in  the  average  clause.  This  clause  is  one 
of  the  fictions  of  underwriting.  It  is  not  irrational,  but  is  illogical.  It  is  a 
form  of  subtraction  which  finds  little  to  commend  it  unless  it  be  to  enable 
the  assured  to  acquire  the  maximum  of  protection  at  the  minimum  of  cost- 
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Quite  apart  from  the  lessening  of  the  premium  income,  it  tends  to  increase 
the  cost  of  every  adjustment  where  it  is  applied. 

THE   AVERAGE   CLAUSE. 

I  believe  in  specific  insurance.  It  is  a  great  specific  for  some  ills.  Of 
course,  the  assured  would  like  an  omnibus  covering,  but  that  you  will  not 
grant,  and  if  he  cannot  state  definitely  the  value  in  each  location,  you  apply 
the  average  clause  and  when  the  loss  comes  the  adjuster  must  first  ascer- 
tain the  relative,  if  not  the  absolute  value  in  the  several  locations.  This 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  time,  is  at  the  company's  expense,  yet  is  infor- 
mation necessary  with  which  to  arrive  at  the  loss. 

If  Mr.  A.  has  three  warehouses  and  insures  the  contents  of  the  same 
specifically,  he  should  have  a  lower  rate  than  B.,  who  insures  the  contents 
of  all  three  under  one  sum  with  average  clause.  Surely  A's  risk  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  B.  ;  and  manifestly  a  risk  worth  1%  on  its  physical  hazard 
is  worth  more  if  subjected  to  the  contingency  of  such  additional  expense  in 
the  adjustment.  The  policy  should  provide  that  if  the  assured's  books  do 
not  daily  show  the  value  of  the  contents  in  each  of  the  warehouses,  he 
must  assume  the  expense  of  the  adjustment  until  such  information  is  fur- 
nished, or  an  additional  rate  should  be  charged  when  average  is  applied. 
Such  additional  charge  would  be  the  consideration  to  offset  the  subtraction 
from  income  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  specific  insurance  and  also  to 
compensate  the  companies  for  the  possible  expense  attending  the  ad- 
justment. 

We  grant  a  reduction  of  rate  for  the  co-insurance  clause,  and  quite 
properly,  because  we  obtain  a  consideration  for  so  doing;  we  are  compen- 
sated for  that  which  we  yield,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  average.  No 
benefit  accrues  to  the  underwriter  for  applying  this  mode  which  is  essen- 
tially in  the  interests  of  the  assured  and  which  may  entail  considerable 
expense  in  its  application,  should  loss  occur. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  the  average  clause  is  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  an  admission  that  rather  than  put  the  assured  to  the 
trouble  to  arrive  at  quantity,  we  compromise  by  saying  that  we  will  run 
the  risk  and  if  the  loss  should  occur,  will  keep  his  books  for  him,  should  he 
not  have  done  so.  The  premium  that  we  are  now  receiving  is  not  sufficient 
to  cover  such  additional  expense  and  therefore  the  consideration  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  hazard. 

THE   MORTGAGE   CLAUSE. 

The  best  example,  however,  of  the  ease  with  which  our  rights  are 
surrendered,  is  evidenced  in  the  mortgage  clause,  and  3ret  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  one  who  inveighs  against  a  practice  or  system  from  ex 
parte  consideration  only.  Let  us,  with  a  moderate  exchange  of  civilities, 
enter  into  a  comparative  discussion  of  this  clause,  and  with  no  other  aim 
than   to  arrive  at  some  fair  estimate  of  its  place  in  the  insurance  contract. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  other  condition  or  clause  in  use  which  presents  so 
strange  an  anomaly,  as  does  the  mortgage  clause.  It  is  a  most  incredible 
union  of  justice  and  injustice.  It  is  designed  to  supply  the  insufficiencies 
of  ordinary  equity  so  far  as  the  assured  is  concerned,  and  yet  does  most 
acceptably  qualify  as  the  subtrahend  in  the  process  of  subtraction  of  con- 
tract rights.  I  have  reference  to  those  clauses  which  omit  contribution  and 
especially  to  the  agreements  in  behalf  of  the  savings  banks.  These  latter 
are  the  most  amazing  evidence  of  sacrifice  and  abject  surrender  that  one 
can  imagine. 

THE  LENDER. 

The  lender  of  money  first  considers  the  security  offered  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  loan.  This  comprises  certain  predial  possessions — the  land  and 
the  buildings.  The  land  without  the  improvements  is  of  lesser  value 
unquestionably,  and  he  at  once  takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance that  he  may  acquire  as  additional  security.  His  loan  is  measured  bjT 
such  securities  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  he  should  wish  to  secure 
himself  against  any  loss.  He  argues  that  if  the  building  insured  be 
destroyed,  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  insurance  that  he  had  demanded  to  pro- 
tect his  loan.  He  is  not  concerned  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  business. 
He  made  this  loan  after  having  been  assured  that  the  policy  of  a  certain 
sum  was  forthcoming.  He  admits  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  loss 
may  be  paid  twice,  but  insists  that  his  security  is  at  once  impaired  if  it  be 
dependent  upon  contribution  with  another  policy,  the  existence  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  and  in  which  he  has  no  vested  interest. 

The  land  may  have  depreciated  considerably,  leaving  the  policy  as  his 
most  vital  security  and  if  the  loss  revealed  the  fact  of  other  insurance,  in 
which  apportionment  would  reduce  his  share  one-half  or  more,  he  would 
certainly  feel  that  the  security  which  he  presumed  he  had  for  his  protec- 
tion was  only  partial,  and  he  would  thereby  be  suffering  a  loss  to  which 
he  had  not  previously  agreed. 

He  further  argues  that  the  assured  may  convey  title  to  a  third  party 
without  his  knowledge,  or  that  the  mortgagor  may  commit  many  acts 
inhibited  by  the  terms  of  the  policy  and  yet  these  acts  be  done  without 
the  slighest  knowledge  on  his  part.  He  asks  why  he  should  be  held  respons- 
ible for  them,  or  his  security  become  thus  impaired. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  against  this  argument.  It  is  full  of  rea- 
son, is  supported  by  measurably  sound  business  principles  and  yet  does 
admit  of  argument  at  least  in  partial  replication. 

AGAINST  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

The  moment  that  you  subtract  one  bit  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
insurance  contract  you  commit  an  act  against  pubJic  policy.  Whenever  the 
policy  is  employed  to  extend  the  latitude  of  the  moral  hazard,  it  is  just  that 
much  an  increased  menace  to  society  or  the  body  politic.  The  admission  of 
opportunities  for  unscientific,  irrational  or  immoral  gambling  in  relation  to 
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the  contract  of  insurance,  merely  stimulates  the  election  and  this  corres- 
ponding'^ finds  expression  in  the  morale  of  the  community.  You  may 
reason  either  by  induction  or  deduction,  whether  cause  is  demonstrated 
effect  or  effect  issues  out  of  cause,  the  result  is  just  the  same,  and  yet  this 
clause  is  a  rational  sequence  of  commercial  activity  and  growth. 

Then  again,  the  rate  of  a  given  class  of  risk  is  primarily  based  upon 
hazard,  but  all  rates  are  estimated  from  the  premises  of  policy  restrictions. 
The  introduction  of  steam,  electrical  power  or  any  of  the  prohibited  haz- 
ards, in  a  building  would  at  once  change  its  value  as  a  risk  and  hence 
modify  its  rate.  Then  if  these  risks  be  thus  changed  the  company  is 
entitled  to  an  increased  income  or  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  hazard. 

The  advocate  of  the  mortgage  clause  replies  that  the  lender  of  money 
knows  nothing  of  any  physical  changes  of  the  risk  and  cannot  afford  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  such  acts  of  the  owner  as  would  vitiate  the 
insurance,  thereby  impairing  his  security.  This  we  grant.  No  lender  of 
money  can  afford  to  place  in  jeopardy  the  security  he  has  for  his  loan,  and  it 
is  possibly  true  that  the  general  character  of  insurance  makes  it  possible 
for  the  lender  of  money  to  extend  the  measure  of  his  loan  and  therefore  of 
his  risk;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  company  afford  to  subtract  these 
precautionary  measures?  Can  they  afford  to  carry  the  increased  moral  and 
physical  hazard  which  is  tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  greater  liability, 
without  consideration?  Logically  the  consideration  is  plus  or  minus,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Either  you  have  charged  too  much  in  the  case  of  A  without 
the  clause,  or  too  little  in  B's  instance  with  it. 

"Any  act  of  the  mortgagor"  is,  de  facto,  a  license  so  broad  that  it  is  an 
unqualfied  and  absolute  alienation  of  those  rights  inherent  in  the  contract 
and  which  are  essential  to  protect  the  insurer  against  risks  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  rate,  and  greater  still  against  fraud  for  which  no  possible 
premium  could  prove  adequate. 

THE  BURNING   LINE. 

The  rising  of  the  burning  line  throughout  the  United  States  is  alarm- 
ing and  the  reduction  of  the  average  rate  is  equally  appalling.  In  1889  the 
average  rate  in  California  was  $1.74,  for  the  remaining  states  of  the  Coast  it 
was  $2.43,  with  an  average  of  81.94  for  the  Pacific  states.  But  in  1899  the 
average  rate  fell  to  $1.47  in  California  and  $2.10  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Coast,  with  an  average  of  $1.70.  The  burning  line  each  year,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  this  means  that  with 
a  necessarily  limited  field  of  operation  and  income,  the  supremest  genius 
must  be  brought  toward  the  development  of  the  business,  that  profit  may 
be  the  outcome  of  a  company's  investment. 

The  possible  extent  to  which  the  subtraction  of  rights  may  be  carried 
by  construction  of  this  mortgage  clause,  can  only  be  measured  inferenti- 
ally,  and  yet  we  are  confronted  by  the  decisions  of  courts  tending  to  show 
the  extremes  to  which  legal  jugglery  may  be  invoked  to  give  the  assured, 
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not  that  to  which  he  is  entitled  either  by  reason  or  contract  stipulation, 
but  what  he  wants.  There  are  one  or  two  decisions  which  have  shown  an 
abnormal  development  of  legal  acumen,  for  they  never  could  have  emanated 
from  the  minds  of  ordinary  mortals,  3Tet  these  decisions  are  the  expressions 
of  their  highest  courts,  and  while  they  make  history  for  us,  they  also  make 
new  contracts  by  unmaking  those  which  give  written  expression  to  the 
initial  intention. 

The  mortgage  clause  is  a  deadly  basilisk:  it  is  a  cockatrice  couched  in 
the  corner  of  our  contracts,  sleeping  in  elegant  silence,  until  opportunity 
suggests  a  most  revengeful  thrust  at  the  vitals — then  alas,  we  are  conscious 
that  we  have  made  an  expiatory  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  Times.  We 
must  concede  that  the  demands  of  trade,  of  commerce  and  of  finance  are 
legitimate  ;  at  least  they  are  natural,  and  it  is  therefore  for  us  to  formulate 
some  plan  or  system  that  will  subserve  our  interests,  yet  at  the  same  time 
in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  great  enterprises. 
All  of  our  interests  are  collateral  and  the  progressive  men  will  meet  this 
issue  successfully. 

THE    REMEDY. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  dismiss  this  clause  from  our 
current  modes,  for  while  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  dangerous  means  for 
doing  harm,  yet  it  is  undeniably  necessary  for  those  in  whose  interests  it  is 
designed.  With  no  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  I  do,  on  the  other  hand, 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  subtraction  into  the  business  without  corre- 
sponding gain.  What  then  is  our  remedy?  Rate!  This  only  is  the  possi- 
ble solution  of  this  question.  Where  a  money  lender  asks  us  to  subtract 
the  usual  guarantees  of  protection  in  the  policy,  we  should  with  unanimity 
answer:  that  it  may  be  done  for  a  consideration.  Charge  an  additional 
rate  for  the  privileges  of  the  clause.  By  no  canon  of  criticism  can  this  be 
successfully  attacked,  for  as  the  lender  of  money  seeks  the  additional 
security  of  a  policy  which  costs  some  one  something,  so  let  the  additional 
security  afforded  in  this  clause  be  likewise  taxed  and  paid  for  by  some  one. 

The  growth  and  development  of  all  classes  of  business  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  the  one  element — cost,  and  that  which  is  taxing  the  ingenuity 
of  the  American  genius  to-day  in  other  lines  of  business,  is  similarly  array- 
ing itself  for  consideration  by  the  underwriter.  It  is  fast  approaching  the 
time  when  our  system  of  deriving  income  will  have  to  change,  and  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  we  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  while  consistent 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made,  and  this  not  to  meet  the  clamor  of  the 
populace,  but  in  line  with  consistent  improvement  of  hazard,  yet  every 
departure  that  is  made  from  the  established  principles  of  the  contract  will 
have  to  be  taxed.     This  will  be  underwriting  pure  and  simple. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  the  slightest  thought  that  other  than  a 
precative  suggestion  will  follow  the  reading  of  this  paper.  We  lack  the 
courage  to  do  many  things  that  experience  suggests  as  imperative,  and  also 
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the   environments  of    the  business  are  such  as  to  make  this    and   other 
suggestions  appear  impossible  of  adoption. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  theater  of  our  misfortune  is  declining 
income,  and  yet  with  gradatory  precision  it  is  reduced  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  The  reduction  of  income  from  the  two  sources  just  recited,  is  for- 
tified by  no  reason,  and  if  it  be  invested  with  any  rhyme,  it  is  one  of  the 
Runic  mysteries  that  the  writer  has  not  discovered. 

Let  us  cease  our  Pharisaical  devotion  to  the  public,  and  usher  in  the 
reactionary  era  with  addition  as  its  sponsor ;  and  when  subtraction  be  neces- 
sary, let  it  be  progressive  and  on  consistent  lines. 

R.    W.    OSBORN. 


(During  the  reading  of  Mr.  Osborn's  paper,  Mr.  D.  J.  Staples  en- 
tered the  room  and  said — Mr.  President:  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have 
received  information  from  your  Secretary  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association.  As  you  will  observe, 
I  am  not  very  presentable.  You  have  heard  of  soldiers  coming  back 
wounded.  I  am  somewhat  in  that  condition,  but  my  health  is  sufficient 
to  allow  me  to  come  here  and  personally  thank  you,  which  I  sincerely 
do).     [Applause. J 

The  President — Mr.  Osborn's  paper  is  certainly  a  very  excellent  one, 
and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  it.  The  next  paper  is  that  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Argall,  on  "Disagreement  for  Appraisal." 


DISAGREEMENT   FOR   APPRAISAL. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  keynote  to  the  following  brief  remarks  may  be  found  in  a  decision 
rendered  by  the  superior  court  of  Tennessee,  some  four  years  since,  in 
the  case  of  Hickerson  vs.  Insurance  Companies.  Quotations  from  this 
decision  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue  are  as  follows : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  such  provisions"  (being  the  provisions 
for  appraisal,  etc.)  "is  to  furnish  an  easy  court  of  appraisal  and  arbitration 
to  settle  real  differences  of  estimate  and  opinion,  without  the  delay  and 
cost  of  a  suit  for  that  purpose.  Until  such  real  difference  has  arisen  out  of 
an  honest  effort  between  the  insurer  and  insured,  there  is  neither  occasion 
nor  authority  for  an  appraisal  and  arbitration. 
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"These  provisions  (demand  for  appraisement)  in  insurance  policies  are 
not  intended  to  introduce  or  establish  any  new  system  for  the  adjustment 
of  losses  by  fire  that  does  not  obtain  in  other  business  settlements  and 
transactions.  It  was  never  intended  that  an  appraisal  shall  be  demanded 
by  either  party  before  any  occasion  for  it  had  arisen. 

"On  receipt  from  the  insured  of  a  detailed  statement  of  loss,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  company  to  examine  the  same;  and,  if  not  agreed  to, 
specific  objections  must  be  pointed  out  by  the  company,  and  an  honest 
effort  must  then  be  made  to  adjust  the  difference.  A  mere  general  objec- 
tion to  the  proofs,  without  pointing  out  in  detail  the  items  excepted  to, 
will  not  be  sufficient,  but  the  objection  must  be  so  specific,  with  detail  of 
items,  as  to  enable  the  assured  to  see  upon  what  points  differences  exist, 
and  a  counter  statement,  if  necessar\T,  should  be  furnished,  showing  the 
contention  of  the  companies  in  such  a  way  that  the  difference,  if  practi- 
cable, may  be  adjusted  and  settled.  If  this  shall  fail  after  an  honest  effort 
is  made,  an  appraisal  may  be  demanded  by  either  party,  and  only  in  such 
event. 

"In  the  case  at  bar,  an  appraisement  was  demanded  by  the  insurance 
company  .  .  .  without  any  real  occasion  therefor,  .  .  .  and  without  any 
proper  effort  to  otherwise  adjust  the  loss,  such  as  the  policy  contemplated, 
and  before  any  differences  had  arisen. 

"Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  party  to  misuse  or  pervert  the  pro- 
visions of  the  policy  as  to  an  appraisal  .  .  .is  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  waiver  of  the  condition  and  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  an  appraisal,  or  warranting  a  resort  to  an  action  without  one." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  language  used  is  quite  emphatic,  referring,  as 
it  does,  to  a  "real  difference,"  an  "honest  effort,"  and  so  on,  and  to  the  fact 
that  "specific  objections"  must  be  made  to  the  insured's  statement  of  loss, 
also  that  an  appraisal  may  be  demanded  "only  in  the  event"  of  the  failure 
of  an  honest  effort  toward  agreement. 

The  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  is  regarded  as  a  highly  respectable 
tribunal;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  decision  referred  to  has  not  yet  been 
controverted  by  any  court  of  equal  jurisdiction.  It  therefore  merits 
respect,  and  at  least  suggests  caution  on  our  part  in  disregarding  it. 

APPRAISEMENTS   ON   THIS    COAST. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  many  of  even  the  more 
important  appraisements  on  this  Coast  are  conducted  with  a  conspicuous 
neglect  of  the  principles  above  set  forth.  Although  I  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion, more  or  less,  with  a  number  of  experienced  insurance  men,  my  own 
opinions  on  the  point  have  not  yet  been  conclusively  formed.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  however,  to  conceive  of  a  worse  "break"  on  the  part  of  an 
adjuster  than  to  incur  what  may  be  a  heavy  appraising  expense  and  then 
file  with  his  companies  an  appraisal  award  which  could  possibly  be  broken. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  what,  in  perhaps   the  majority  of  cases,  is  the 
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present  practice,  the  question  is  one  which  is  of  live  interest  to  all  of  us 
— managers,  special  agents  and  adjusters;  and,  for  these  reasons,  I 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  subject  before  the  Association  for 
the  serious  consideration  it  seems  to  deserve.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  that  there  is  an  increasing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  merchants  and  property-owners  to  look  into  the  legal  points 
of  their  position,  and  it  also  seems  to  me  that  an  increasing  number  of 
lawyers  is  making  more  or  less  of  a  "side  line"  of  insurance  affairs.  Alto- 
gether, it  appears  to  me  that  the  matter  involved  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  perhaps  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  especially  as 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  our  Proceedings  of  past  years  any  contribu- 
tions which  are  of  much  assistance  on  the  particular  points  I  have  in  mind. 
As  just  stated,  I  am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  take  either  side  of  the  case, 
but,  in  a  general  way,  my  leanings  are  toward  that  side  which  is  sustained 
by  the  Tennessee  decision.  Inviting  discussion  and  argument  from  others 
who  may  entertain  the  contrary  opinions,  I  venture  the  following  remarks 
and  references. 

THE   NEW   YORK    STANDARD    POLICY   FORM. 

To  begin  with,  appraisement  proceedings  are  provided  for  in  the  New 
York  standard  policy  form  at  two  different  points.  The  preamble  to  the 
first  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ascertainment  or  estimate  of  the  loss 
"shall  be  made  by  the  insured  and  the  company."  The  words  "shall  be" 
constitute  (so  far  as  I  know)  a  comparative  innovation,  not  generally  used 
until  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
designedly  used,  and  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue.  The 
New  York  standard  form  policy  then  goes  on  to  provide  for  an  appraisement 
if  the  insured  and  the  company  "differ."  Further  on,  the  policy  provides 
for  an  appraisal  "in  the  event  of  disagreement."  Under  a  common  law 
arbitration,  it  may  be  that  the  parties  can  properly  "agree  to  disagree." 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  fire  insurance  appraisement  is  what 
is  termed  a  "contract  arbitration" — very  different  indeed  in  many  import- 
ant respects  from  a  common  law  arbitration — and  it  is  well  established 
that  a  contract  arbitration  must  be.  conducted  in  the  strictest  conformity 
with  the  provisions  and  the  spirit  of  the  special  contract  under  which  the 
arbitration  comes  into  being.  The  policy  provides,  still  further  on,  that  the 
appraisers  shall  go  to  the  umpire  in  the  event  of  their  "failing  to  agree." 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  legal  effect  of  the  various 
phrases  used,  namely  "differing,"  "disagreeing"  and  "failing  to  agree." 

In  his  excellent  little  hand  book,  Mr.  Finch,  by  the  way,  lays  down  the 
law  that  a  written  request  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of 
appraisal,  but  it  would  appear  that  this  requirement  would  only  apply 
where  the  policies  so  provide  (which  is  not  the  case  with  the  New  York 
standard  form). 

We  must  also  remember  as  another  side  issue  that  an  enforecd 
appraisal  is    liable   to  entail  nsiderable  expense,  which  may   be    unfortu- 
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nately  burdensome  on  the  assured  although  it  may  fall  with  comparative 
lightness  upon  the  company. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  I  find  a  Wisconsin  court  as  deciding 
that  "arbitration  is  only  provided  for  in  case  the  parties  fail  to  agree;'' 
and  a  Pennsylvania  court  holds  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  appraisers  when  the  insured  and  the  company  have  made  no  effort 
to  agree  and  settle  between  themselves. 

ADJUSTERS  AND  APPRAISERS. 

In  Mayerson  vs.  Insurance  Company  (a  New  York  supreme  court  case), 
it  was  decided  that  a  "public  adjuster  of  fire  losses"  was  not  rendered 
ineligible  by  the  fact  of  his  occupation  for  acting  as  an  appraiser.  In  that 
instance  the  party  was  an  adjuster  for  the  assured;  but  1  presume  the 
same  view  would  be  taken  of  an  adjuster  acting  ordinarily  for  the  insur- 
ance company.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  ordinarily  acts 
as  an  appraiser  is  eligible  to  act  as  an  adjuster  for  insurance  companies  and 
in  many  instances  he  would  be  specially  qualified  to  so  act,  by  the  fact  of 
his  ordinary  occupation.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  the  insurance 
companies  to  employ  a  man  to  act,  in  effect  in  the  double  role  of  adjuster  and 
appraiser,  and  such  employment  appears  to  be  highly  injurious  and  danger- 
ous. The  appraisers  as  such  have  no  right  for  instance  to  demand  an 
inspection  of  the  policies,  or  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  fire, 
and  if  one  of  them  were  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  his  principal  (or,  in  fact, 
if  he  were  to  go  in  any  way  outside  his  special  duties,  as  defined  in  the  sub- 
mission agreement)  the  award  would  probably  be  held  bad  and  imperative. 
Further  than  this,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  a  company  is  on  safe 
ground  in  even  sending  an  appraiser  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  before  a  differ- 
ence or  disagreement  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  is  at  least  established  tech- 
nically, leaving  out  of  consideration,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  what 
the  nature  of  the  disagreement  must  be?  I  must  confess  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  premature  dispatch  of  an  appraiser  to  the  scene  of  a  fire  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  in  the  eyes  of  any  court  of  law,  a  fixed  determi- 
nation of  the  company,  in  advance,  to  insist  upon  an  appraisal.  If,  as  is 
often  the  case,  such  facts  could  be  established,  it  would  appear  difficult 
indeed  to  show  that  any  "difference,"  or  "disagreement"  of  any  kind 
whatever  had  really  arisen;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  company 
would  probably  be  estopped  from  demanding  an  appraisal  and  the  insured 
would  be  entitled  to  bring  an  action  in  common  law  without  an  appraiser's 
award  being  procured. 

Once  more,  it  is  common  enough  for  an  adjuster  to  advise  the  insured 
that  it  is  the  "general  thing"  or  the  "proper  thing"  to  go  into  an 
appraisement  at  the  outset.  It  is  questionable,  even  at  the  best,  if  such 
a  statement  could  be  considered  as  even  a  technical  "disagreement"  or 
"difference"  ;  and,  (altogether  apart  from  this  point),  an  award  based  on 
such  a  statement,  if  proved,  would  be  more  than  liable  to  be  overthrown, 
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on  the  simple  ground  of  the  want  of  that  entire  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  company's  representatives,  which  is  so  jealously  and  rightly  insisted 
upon  by  the  courts. 

ESTABLISHING   THE   DISAGREEMENT. 

I  have  so  far  been  considering  merely  the  nature  of  the  "disagree- 
ment" necessary  for  appraisal,  which  is  at  present  an  undecided  question. 
It  will  be  undisputed,  however,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  establish  at 
least  the  existence  of  the  disagreement.  The  current  form  of  policy  no 
longer  refers  to  a  request  "in  writing"  for  an  appraisal;  and  the  general 
practice  is  to  take  the  agreement  for  submission  to  the  appraisers  as 
being  the  proof  of  the  disagreement  itself.  As  pointed  out  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Van  Ness,  it  is  well  to  incorporate  in  the  submission  agree- 
ment a  preamble  establishing  the  existence  of  a  disagreement,  although 
this  is  not  done  in  several  of  the  current  forms.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
common  practice  is  either  to  treat  the  submission  agreement  as  both  creat- 
ing and  establishing  the  disagreement,  or  to  couple  with  the  request  for 
appraisal  a  request  to  sign  an  appraisal  agreement,  and  the  last-named 
request  is  consequently  incorporated  practically  with  the  disagreement 
itself.  To  this  extent,  the  wording  of  the  appraisal  agreement  itself  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  present  connection  ;  and  I  find  three  points  appear- 
ing in  many  of  the  current  forms  which  seems  to  call  for  criticism. 

SOUND    VALUE,    LOSS   AND    DAMAGE. 

It  is  well  established  that  any  submission  to  appraisers  must  be 
made  under  terms  absolutely  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  policy 
contract,  the  penalty  for  any  departure  from  this  principle  being  the 
right  of  the  assured,  already  referred  to,  to  bring  action  without  first  pro- 
curing the  award.  In  the  current  form  of  submission  agreements,  how- 
ever, the  determination  of  "sound  value"  as  well  as  "loss  and  damage"  is 
referred  to  appraisal,  and  I  fail  to  find  in  the  New  York  standard  policy 
form  any  authority  for  this.  Again  ;  a  common  custom  is  to  interpolate  in 
the  appraisal  agreement  specific  directions  to  the  appraiser  to  "exclude" 
or  "make  a  deduction  for"  depreciation,  from  "use,  age,  condition,  loca- 
tion, or  otherwise."  On  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  the  only  reference 
in  the  policy  contract  itself  is  to  depreciation,  "however  caused  ;"  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  court  would  regard  adversely  the  addition  of  any 
of  the  words  indicated,  the  addition  being  so  clearly  in  the  sole  interests 
of  the  company.  The  interpolation  of  the  word  "location,"  for  instance, 
opens  up  a  line  of  thought  not  touched  upon  at  all  in  the  policy  itself,  and, 
in  certain  instances,  might  almost  result  in  a  new  contract. 

In  any  case,  it  seems,  on  purely  legal  principles,  to  be  unwarrantable. 
Again;  the  current  forms  of  submission  agreement  call  for  the  qualification 
of  the  appraisers  and  umpire  under  oath.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  are 
entitled,  or  whether  it  is  safe,  under  the  conditions  named,  to  "disagree" 
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or  "differ"  by  tendering  for  execution  agreements  which  call  for  such  a 
qualification  of  the  appraisers  and  umpire,  inasmuch  as  the  policy  makes 
no  reference  or  limitation  to  the  manner  of  their  qualifying  or  even  to  the 
manner  of  their  rendering  of  the  award,  except  that  the  same  be  "in 
writing." 

As  already  indicated,  my  remarks  are  intended  to  be  simply  suggestive, 
and  they  are  made  in  our  common  interests,  with  the  vieAv  of  securing,  if 
possible,  a  formal  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Association  on  the  highly 
important  question  of  what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  a  valid 
"disagreement,"  as  a  precedent  to  appraisal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.    G.    ARGALL. 


The  President — The  paper  just  read,  gentlemen,  will  repay  anyone 
for  a  very  careful  perusal  when  it  appears  in  print.  Personally,  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Argall  for  its  production,  for  he  was  very  busy, 
and  only  wrote  it  at  my  earnest  suggestion.  The  next  in  order  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  V.  Carus  Driffield,  on  "A  Foreign  Adjustment  Trip." 


A   FOREIGN  ADJUSTMENT   TRIP. 

3I?\  President  and  Gentlemen: 

When  our  worthy  President  requested  me  to  contribute  a  paper  for 
this  meeting,  I  expostulated  on  the  score  that  I  really  knew  of  nothing  to 
interest  our  members  that  had  not  already  been  fairly  well  exploited,  and, 
further,  that  I  was  now  somewhat  of  a  "back  number,"  and  was  henceforth 
entitled  to  listen  and  criticize,  rather  than  to  actively  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present  at  our  annual  gatherings.  MjT  excuses  were,  how- 
ever, of  no  avail,  and  I  was  reminded  that  as  a  former  president,  I  was 
under  obligations  to  reciprocate  favors  which  had  been  shown  myself,  and 
when  I  was  informed  that  my  trip  to  Guayaquil  would  probably  furnish  a 
topic  of  interest,  I,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  permitted  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  promised  to  write  something  thereon,  more  as  a  "stop-gap"' 
and  to  fulfill  my  obligations  to  Ed.  Niles,  than  with  any  idea  that  I  had  any- 
thing to  impart  which  would  very  greatly  interest  this  assembly. 

Having  recalled,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  now  somewhat  indistinct  events 
which  are  to  form  the  material  for  my  paper,  I  extremely  regret  that  I  had 
not  selected  as  my  subject  one  of  the  old  "time-tried  and  fire-tested" 
topics,— such  as  Adjustment  of  Losses  in  one  or  other  of  its  phases,  the 
Co-Insurance  Clause,  Classification,  the  Relation  of  the  Manager,  Special 
Agent,  or  Local  Representative,  to  any  and  all  persons  under  the  sun,  etc., 
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etc.,  for  I  find  that  what  little  I  can  say  will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
description  of  a  somewhat  unique  adjusting  trip,  rather  than  a  discourse 
upon  any  practical  element  of  our  profession.  HowTever,  I  suppose  that  our 
proceedings  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  technical  subjects,  and 
trusting  that  my  attempt  at  narrative  may  for  the  moment  divert  your 
minds  from  the  serious  strains  incident  to  the  digestion  of  the  President's 
address  and  to  the  proper  analysis  of  the  various  views  presented  for  your 
consideration,  I  will,  without  further  excuse  or  preface,  give  you  a  short 
account  of  my  experience  in  connection  with 

A   SOUTH-AMERICAN   LOSS   AND    ITS   ADJUSTMENT. 

Upon  October  8th,  1896,  I  received,  from  my  home  office,  a  cable  request- 
ing me  to  proceed,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  their  interests  and  those  of  some  other  companies 
in  the  adjustment  of  losses  under  their  policies  by  reason  of  the  extensive 
conflagration  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  the  same  month.  After  making 
enquiries  in  the  city  regarding  the  trip  and  the  place  itself,  and  receiving 
the  very  generally  expressed  advice  to  be  satisfied  when  I  was  well  off  and 
stay  in  San  Francisco,  I,  at  first  decided  to  decline  the  proffered  engage- 
ment, but  later  concluded  that  I  might  as  well  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  me  of  seeing  something  new  and  interesting,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  accommodating  my  home  office.  Having  arrived  at  such 
conclusion,  I  sought  information  as  to  the  speediest  route,  etc.,  and  found 
that  by  making  a  close  connection  at  New  York  with  the  steamer  for  Colon 
I  could  make  much  better  time  than  by  taking  from  San  Francisco  the 
slow-going  boats  of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  which  make  so  many  stop- 
pages between  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  and  within  five  days  from  my 
receipt  of  advices  I  was  on  my  way  to  New  York,  where  I  arrived,  after  an 
uneventful  journey,  on  the  18th  of  October.  I  had  about  forty-eight  hours 
there  to  look  around  and  to  make  my  arrangements  for  letters  of  credit, 
etc.,  and  during  which  I  received  cable  advices  in  reference  to  matters 
connected  with  my  undertaking,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  I  left  New 
York  by  the  S.  S.  Valencia,  bound  for  Colon,  en  route  to  my  destination. 
Before  leaving  San  Francisco  I  had  wired  to  New  York  reserving  an  upper 
deck  berth  by  the  steamer  Alliancia  of  the  Columbian  line,  but  unfortu- 
nately she  was  almost  wrecked  on  her  previous  homeward  voyage,  and,  being 
disabled,  the  small  Valencia — an  out-of-commission  old  Red  D  liner — was 
substituted  in  her  place.  Instead  of  an  upper  deck  stateroom  I  was  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  a  stuffy  cabin  on  the  main  deck,  shared  with  others, 
as  the  limited  accommodations  of  the  steamer  were  fully  engaged.  The 
first  two  days  out  proved  cold  and  raw,  and  I  was  glad  to  busy  myself  with 
an  examination,  in  the  stateroom,  of  the  reports  of  policies  interested  in 
the  fire,  and  while  the  same  were  in  Spanish  I  contrived  to  schedule  them 
very  fairly  well.  Upon  the  third  day  of  our  voyage  and  while  passing  the 
Bahamas  the  weather  turned  warmer,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  number 
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of  flying  fish  denoted  our  approach  to  the  tropics.  The.  fourth  day  found 
us  sweltering  while  running  along  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  in  entering  the 
windward  passage  between  that  island  and  Hayti,  from  which  we  emerged 
into  the  Caribbean  sea,  our  advent  in  that  latitude  being  demonstrated  by 
the  heavy  cross-seas  which  continued  until  we  arrived  at  Colon  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  New  York. 

UNSAVORY   COLON. 

In  the  haze  of  the  early  morning,  Colon  at  a  distance,  appeared  with  its 
cocoanut  palm-fringed  shores,  a  picturesque  and  romantic  spot,  but  one's 
first  impressions  were  sadly  belied  upon  a  closer  inspection.  As  we  slowed 
down  on  entering  the  docks  we  could  see  swarms  of  greedy-looking  sharks 
following  in  our  wake,  and  when  effecting  a  landing  we  were  beseiged  by 
a  crowd  of  negroes  anxious  to  earn  a  "tip,"  even  if  successful  only  in  secur- 
ing a  hat-box  to  carry  across  the  way  to  the  railroad  depot.  The  town  is 
entirely  of  frame  and  the  business  portion  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  fairly 
solid  blocks,  occupied  chiefly  as  cheap-looking  salooons  and  very  ordinary 
stores,  mostly  run  by  Chinamen.  The  population  is  largely  negro,  with 
some  greasy-looking  Spanish-Americans,  and  a  sprinkling  of  rather  tough- 
looking  Europeans,  and  the  town  had  a  dilapidated,  unkempt  and  dirty 
appearance,  and  possessed  smells  which  would  put  to  the  blush  anything  in 
that  line  that  our  own  Chinatown  could  afford.  In  company  with  others,  I 
took  a  measly-looking  cab  drawn  by  a  donkey  and  drove  through  a  fine 
avenue  of  cocoanut  palms  to  the  former  residence  of  De  Lesseps,— a  preten- 
tious frame  structure  commanding  a  glorious  view,  but  which  wTas  then 
unoccupied,  and  inspected  the  statue  of  Columbus  looking  eastward  over 
the  ocean.  It  is  asserted  that  the  foundation  of  the  De  Lessep's  residence 
rests  upon  many  locomotives  and  considerable  machinery  which  were  used 
to  fill  the  quagmire  which  formerly  occupied  that  site.  On  we  went 
to  the  market,  passing  groups  of  insignificant  looking  little  soldiers,  more 
like  monkeys  than  like  men,  and,  as  often  as  not  barefooted.  The  display 
of  fruit  in  the  market  was  the  most  attractive  feature,  and  as  the  day  was 
very  warm  we  all  indulged  in  the  juice  of  green  cocoanuts  which  were 
dextrously  sliced  open  by  the  stall-keepers  with  long  machetes.  Monkeys 
of  all  sizes  and  parrots  of  gaudy  plumage  were  for  sale  at  almost  all  of  the 
stalls,  and  palm-wood  canes,  leaf  fans  and  grotesque  looking  heads  carved 
in  cocoanut  were  presented  for  our  approval  and  purchase.  The  place  was 
thronged  with  negro  women,  attired  in  the  most  primitive  of  apparel — a 
light  loose-fitting  mother-hubbard— cut  quite  decollete— being  as  a  rule 
the  only  garment  worn, — and  they  were  frequently  accompanied  by  small 
children  clad  only  in  the  garb  of  nature.  After  driving  through  the  dirty 
narrow  streets,  which  were  infested  by  flocks  of  carrion  crow,  and  obtain- 
ing through  the  open  doorways  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  squalor  and  filth 
exhibited  in  the  miserable  dwellings,  we  visited  the  grounds  of  the  Canal 
Co.,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  find  such  an  oasis   in  this  desert,  for  the  resi- 
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dences  were  substantial  and  neat  looking  and  the  gardens  trim  and  well 
kept,  and  a  small  picturesque  church  and  the  fine  hospital  building  gave 
evidence  of  an  increased  civilization. 

Returning  to  the  steamer  for  lunch,  we  later  took  the  train— at  2 
o'clock — and  after  an  interesting  journey  of  four  hours'  duration,  arrived 
at  Panama.  The  route  across  the  Isthmus  lies  mainly  through  a  very 
marshy  country  and  amid  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  it  is  possible  to 
conceive — banana,  bread-fruit  and  date  palms,  together  with  tree  ferns,  con- 
stituting the  larger  growth,  and  all  entangled  in  and  embraced  by  a  net- 
work of  creeping  plants.  Every  few  miles  we  stopped  at  a  miserable 
looking  station,  and  almost  the  entire  line  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
dilapidated  buildings,  many  of  which  are  vacant  and  others  occupied  by  the 
negroes  employed  on  the  excavation  work  in  progress.  These  tenements 
were  practically  barren  of  furniture  and  looked  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and, 
without  considering  the  miasmatic  climate  of  the  isthmus,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  region  is  a  fever-stricken  one. 

IMPRESSIONS   OF   PANAMA. 

Full  warrant  for  the  strictures  upon  the  unexampled  waste  and  extrav- 
agance of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  was  evidenced  in  the  incredible 
amount  of  what  teas  expensive  machinery  strewn  and  heaped  up  along  the 
entire  route — hundreds  of  locomotives,  thousands  of  dirt  cars,  dredgers, 
scoops,  piping,  tools  and  implements  of  all  kinds  rotting  and  abandoned, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  any  attempted  care  in  the  way  of  covering  or 
other  attention.  Some  desultory  work  was  being  done  on  the  canal,  about 
seven  thousand  negroes  being  employed  during  my  visit,  but  all  seemed 
to  be  imbued  with  intense  laziness,  and  each  appeared  to  be  exercising  his 
own  discretion  in  the  extent  of  the  labor  performed. 

We  arrived  in  Panama  October  28th,  in  time  for  a  late  dinner,  and 
obtained  fairly  airy  rooms  in  the  Grand  Hotel  Central,  but  the  evening  was 
very  warm  and  sultry,  and  I  did  not  obtain  the  amount  of  sleep  and  rest  I 
anticipated  and  had  hoped  for.  After  attending  to  the  purchase  of  tickets, 
transshipping  of  baggage,  etc.,  I  spent  the  following  day  in  looking  around 
the  city,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  substantially  built  of  stone  and 
concrete,  but  with  very  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  over  which  the 
balconies  protrude  on  the  second  story,  forming  almost  a  roof  above  one's 
head. 

The  population,  as  at  Colon,  was  largely  negro,  but  the  business  section 
presents  a  more  favorable  aspect,  and  the  European  element  is  proportion- 
ately more  numerous.  Some  of  the  stores  are  quite  large,  but  the  general 
class  of  merchandise  was  of  a  cheap  and  shoddy  character.  The  gait  and 
bearing  of  the  negro  women  is  quite  striking,  in  the  erectness  of  their 
figure  and  .the  freedom  of  their  walk— an  attribute  derived  from  the  general 
habit  of  carrying  their  wares  and  parcels  balanced  upon  their  heads.  Oppo- 
site the  hotel  is  a  fine  plaza,  of  which  the  town  has  several,  and  in  which 
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band  concerts  are  given  on  two  evenings  during  the  week.  As  is  usual  in 
these  Spanish-American  cities,  the  Cathedral  was  the  most  pretentious 
and  elaborate  structure,  and  the  prevalence  and  power  of  the  priesthood 
was  evidenced  in  occasional  street  processions,  in  which  a  file  of  black- 
robed,  cassocked  and  hooded  priests  was  preceded  by  acolytes,  chanting 
and  swinging  their  brazen  censers. 

Panama  is  almost  an  island,  and  it  is  but  four  or  five  blocks  from  the 
center  of  the  city— in  any  direction— to  the  water's  edge.  Colon,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  experiences  but  slight  variations  in  tide- water,  but  at 
Panama  there  is  a  daily  rise  and  fall  of  almost  thirty  feet,  and  as  the  bay 
is  fringed  with  reefs,  it  is  necessary  to  lighten  all  the  cargoes  trans- 
shipped at  this  point. 

As  I  had  not  realized  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  I  made  some  purchases 
of  very  light  apparel  in  Panama,  and  found  the  prices  very  reasonable. 
The  Chinese  stores  proved  the  most  satisfactory  to  deal  with,  both  as  to 
quality  of  goods  and  prices  asked. 

On  October  30th  I  embarked  upon  the  fine  steamer  Arequipa,  of  the 
P.  S.  N.  Co.,  and  we  lifted  anchor  shortly  before  midnight,  and  made  no 
stop  until  our  arrival  at  Guayaquil— my  destination— on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  November,  just  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  my  departure  from  San 
Francisco.  We  had  very  warm  weather  on  the  voyage,  but  the  commodious 
steamer,  with  its  full  sweep  of  upper  deck,  and  excellent  appointments  and 
accommodations,  afforded  every  convenience  for  comfort. 

ARRIVAL    AT    GUAYAQUIL. 

The  morning  of  the  3rd  November  found  us  slowly  steaming  up  the 
wide  Guayas  river — for  Guayaquil  is  situated  about  forty  miles  inland  from 
the  ocean— through  a  low  marshy  country,  devoid  of  the  tropical  vegetation 
I  had  anticipated — the  river  banks  being  fringed  only  by  a  dense  growth  of 
mangroves.  Having  anchored  opposite  the  city  we  had  a  lively  experience 
in  effecting  a  landing  in  the  small  boats  which  had  thronged  our  vessel's 
sides,  as  the  tide  ran  like  a  mill  race,  but  the  dexterity  of  the  boatmen 
was  exemplified  in  our  arriving  ashore  in  safety,  although  it  was  with  a 
greit  sigh  of  relief  that  we  trod  again  on  terra  firma.  The  local  agents  of 
the  companies  represented  by  me,  at  well  as  the  two  gentlemen  acting  for 
the  other  companies  in  interest,  and  who  had  already  been  upon  the  ground 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  were  on  hand  to  welcome  me,  and  I  was  conducted 
by  them,  with  many  apologies  for  the  want  of  accommodations,  to  what  was 
to  constitute  my  habitation  during  my  stay  in  the  city.  The  building  had 
in  olden  times  been  a  convent,  and  was  of  fairly  solid  construction,  built, 
as  is  the  vogue  in  South  American  cities,  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square. 
The  ground  floor  occupancies  on  the  street  were  tenanted  by  stores,  the 
patio  or  court  was  occupied  as  a  cantina  or  saloon,  with  rooms  opening  upon 
the  galleries  of  the  two  upper  floors,  which  were  entirely  used  for  hotel 
purposes.     The    floors   and   stairways  were   of    hewn   timbers,    but   very 
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uneven,  and  with  many  holes,  which  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  rodent 
family,  and  the  frame  partitions  were  roughly  put  together  and  afforded 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  observation,  through  goodly-sized  peep-holes,  to 
guests  in  adjoining  apartments.  There  was  no  window  glass  in  the  entire 
building,  the  windows  being  protected  by  iron  bars  and  the  doors  having  a 
grating  in  the  upper  portion.  There  was  no  covering  on  the  floors,  the  fur- 
niture was  of  the  most  primitive  character,  and  each  room  possessed  a 
small  iron  cot,  and  what  was  more  essential,  a  hammock.  I  was  shown  into 
a  dingy  little  room,  off  the  court,  on  the  first  floor,  with  an  intimation  that 
it  was  the  only  available  apartment  in  the  house,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  anything  therein  without  the  aid  of  a  candle,  even  at  mid-day, 
and  as  the  place  had  a  slimy  and  lilthy  look— a  regular  hog-pen— I  absolutely 
declined  to  locate  there,  and  expressed  my  preference  to  procure  a  mattress 
and  occupy  a  corner  in  the  courtway,  which  had,  at  all  events,  light  and 
air.  My  expostulations,  and  those  of  my  new-found  friends,  resulted  in 
the  fat,  greasy-looking  Portuguese  landlord  turning  out  one  of  the  tenants 
in  the  upper  floor  for  my  benefit,  and,  as  the  French  consul  and  his  wife 
vacated  their  room  overlooking  the  street  within  a  day  or  so,  by  reason  of 
their  fear  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  their  departure  and  moved  into  their  former  quarters.  Having 
purchased  some  matting  at  a  Chinese  store,  I  covered  the  floors,  and  pro- 
cured some  towelling  as  covers  for  the  rude  bureau  and  washstand,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  daily  sprinkling  of  phenol  around  the  room,  I  managed  to 
keep  my  little  den  at  all  events  clean  and  sweet  smelling.  It  may  be  as 
well  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  give  you  some  little  idea  of  my  daily  life.  I 
was,  at  the  start,  furnished  with  a  room  boy,  Manuel,  who,  while  he  was 
lazy  and  slip-shod,  and  understood  nothing  but  Spanish,  was  very  good 
natured  and  obliging.  He  presented  himself  at  my  door  shortly  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  mornings  with  a  glass  of  hot  water  and  two  limes,  and  after 
making  the  hot  and  acrid  lemonade,  he  prepared  my  bath,  the  water  for 
which  was  daily  procured  from  an  itinerent  vendor  who  came  around  with 
a  barrel  of  his  commodity  slung  on  each  side  of  his  sleepy-looking  mule,  the 
cost  whereof  was  40  cents  on  each  occasion.  The  bath-room  in  the  hotel 
had  apparently  never  been  used  as  such,  and  upon  my  first  inspection  was 
utilized  as  a  receptacle  for  onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  but  I  had  it  cleaned  out 
and  got  a  local  tinner  to  make  me  a  "shower"  out  of  a  large  tin  pot,  and 
thereafter  indulged  in  a  daily  ablution — a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  majority 
of  my  fellow  guests,  but  one  of  comfort  to  myself.  Upon  returning  to  my 
room,  Manuel  was  on  hand  with  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee  and  a  diminu- 
tive roll,  and  after  partaking  of  this  limited  breakfast,  I  proceeded  to  the 
office,  reaching  there  about  7  o'clock,  and  worked  until  about  10:30.  At  11 
o'clock  we  had  an  elaborate  breakfast  of  several  courses,  with  wine,  and 
partaken  of  usually  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  after  which  a  siesta  of  an 
hour  in  a  hammock  was  in  order.  At  work  again  till  6  o'clock,  a  light  supper 
at  6:30,  and  work  again  till  ten  or  eleven— then  bed — constituted  the  usual 
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daily  routine.  Guayaquil  is  noted  for  its  fruits,  and  rightly  so,  for  I  had 
no  previous  conception  of  the  many  varieties  obtainable  there — bananas, 
pineapples,  guavas,  persimmons,  passion  flower,  mangoes,  oranges,  limes, 
cocoanuts,  breadfruit,  the  palta  or  alligator  pear,  mamas,  papas  and  the 
serviceable  papaia. 

As  those  who  are  not  acclimated  cannot  indulge  in  all  these  fruits  with 
impunity,  I  contented  myself  in  occasionally  testing  the  quality  of  the 
oranges,  limes  and  pineapples,  and  almost  invariably  commenced  my  meals 
with  a  delicious  palta,  finishing  with  a  slice  of  the  papaia.  The  latter  fruit 
has  extraordinary  digestive  qualities,  and  I  was  told  that  its  leaves 
wrapped  around  the  toughest  of  meats  would  in  a  short  while  render  the 
same  most  tender  and  palatable.  From  my  personal  experience,  I  would 
gather  that  the  hotel  people  made  little  use  of  this  cheap  and  convenient 
expedient. 

Guayaquil,  being  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  possesses  a  very 
tropical  climate,  and  as  the  period  necessary  for  digestion  is  considerably 
longer  than  that  in  our  cooler  climes,  it  is  essential — at  least  for  newcomers 
— to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  matter  of  diet.  Rice,  eggs,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  I  found  to  be  the  most  suitable,  although  I  generally 
indulged  at  breakfast  in  a  more  substantial  steak  or  chop,  but  I  studiously 
avoided  the  stews  and  ragouts  which  were  served  at  both  meals  and  which 
were  very  highly  seasoned.  Hot  Chili  peppers,  as  a  liver  stimulant  were 
always  in  order,  but  I  was  warned  to  beware  of  the  shell-fish  as  a  sure  pro- 
vocative of  fever. 

THE   BURNED    DISTRICT. 

To  hark  back  to  the  time  of  my  arrival,  after  locating  myself  at  the 
hotel  and  joining  my  friends  at  breakfast,  I  repaired  to  the  office  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Transatlantic  and  acquainted  myself  with  the  pur- 
port of  the  cables  which  were  awaiting  me,  and  toward  the  cool  of  the 
evening  we  sauntered  around  the  burned  district,  which  comprised  a  long 
way  the  major  portion  of  the  city  as  it  was,  and  extended  over  an  area  of 
a  square  mile,  embracing  in  all  98  blocks.  The  fire  had  made  a  clean 
sweep,  and  practically  nothing  was  left  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  city  as  it 
had  been,  excepting  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  it  had  occupied.  My  first 
work  was  to  schedule  the  policies  involved  and  to  have  the  wording  thereof 
translated,  and  then  to  arrange  for  builder's  estimates  upon  the  buildings 
destroyed,  while  I  took  up  stock  losses  seriatim.  Before,  however,  enter- 
ing upon  an  active  adjustment,  I  had  visited  the  American,  English  and 
German  consuls,  and  had  satisfied  myself  from  them,  and  through  other 
sources,  that  the  conflagration  was  not  due  to  riot  or  insurrection  as  had 
been  intimated  in  some  quarters.  The  proper  adjustment  of  losses  allows 
for  little  differences  in  method,  and  while  in  cases  of  wholesale  conflagra- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  pay  the  same  regard  to  detail  as  is  usual  and  proper 
in  handling  individual  claims,  yet  I  endeavored  to,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,    adopt   such   measures  for  the  ascertainment  of   the  correctness  of 
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claims  presented  as  are  familiar  to  you  all.  Consequently,  as  to  the 
adjustment  itself,  there  is  little  for  me  to  narrate.  The  building  losses 
were  settled  upon  the  basis  of  estimates  prepared  by  competent  parties, 
and  as  but  very  little  merchandise,  or  personal  effects  were  saved,  the 
stock  losses  (which  constituted  the  really  important  values  concerned) 
formed  the  subject  of  a  "book  adjustment,"  while  the  losses  upon  personal 
effects  were  settled  upon  the  basis  of  detailed  schedules,  verified  by 
invoices  and  other  available  data.  I  found  the  merchandise  books,  in 
general,  to  be  extremely  well  kept,  but  in  many  cases  the  ledger  postings 
had  been  neglected  for  some  time,  and  my  insistence  upon  the  completion 
of  entries  led,  at  first,  to  much  friction  and  some  apprehension  as  to  my 
motives,  especially  as  many  of  the  companies  interested  had  already  paid 
claims  presented  under  their  policies,  requiring  only,  in  verification 
thereof,  an  affidavit  of  two  "disinterested"  reputable  merchants. 

CURRENCY   AND    PRODUCTS. 

There  are  two  natural  currencies,  sucres  and  pisos,  .but  the  former  is 
almost  universal,  although  I  had  to  deal  with  several  accounts  in  the  latter 
currency. 

As  Ecuador  produces  only  raw  products — being  known  especially  as  the 
chief  producer  of  cocao,  and  also  raising  and  exporting  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  rubber,  tagua-nut  (vegetable  ivory),  etc.,  etc.,  the  stocks,  apart 
from  those  of  the  commission  houses  and  produce  dealers,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  imported  merchandise,  purchased  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  no  small  undertaking  to  verify,  even  generally,  the 
exchanges  into  national  currency  from  pounds  sterling,  marks,  francs, 
florins  and  American  dollars,  as  indicated  in  the  invoices.  The  duties, 
port  charges  and  other  assessments  to  which  importations  are  liable  were 
numerous,  and  called  for  at  least  a  casual  examination,  which  resulted  in 
my  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  smuggling  was  carried  on  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

I  found  the  assured,  as  a  rule,  bright  and  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  it  was  very  rarely  the  case  that  they  neglected  to  present 
any  valid  reasons  in  justification  of  the  valuations  placed  by  them  upon 
their  goods.  They  were  alive  to  the  question  of  depreciation,  but  equally 
posted  on  the  matter  of  appreciated  values,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  I  was  obliged,  and  risrhtly  so,  to  allow  for  interest  upon  moneys 
expended,  in  advance,  in  the  purchase  of  European  merchandise,  and  also 
to  consider,  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  value  of  the  services  of  buyers 
sent  abroad  especially  to  select  material  suitable  and  fitting  to  the  trade. 

My  experience  in  the  adjustment  of  losses  upon  native  products  was 
not  satisfactory,  as  values  were  not  nearly  so  capable  of  ascertainment  as 
in  the  case  of  imported  goods,  and  there  were  no  such  avenues  of  verifica- 
tion as  were  presented  by  the  custom-house  certificates  as  to  importations. 
The   natives,  raising   and    consigning   the   products  of   the  country,  are  a 
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happy-go-lucky,  unbusiness-like  set,  and  I  had  to  rely  upon  the  books  of  the 
commission  men  as  to  quantities,  and  largely  as  to  values,  and  as  each  was 
a  sufferer,  more  or  less,  by  reason  of  the  fire,  the  opinion  of  one  upon  the 
question  of  value  was  invariably  sustained  by  the  other. 

NINETY-EIGHT  BLOCKS  BURNED. 

I  have  already  given  you  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  conflagration, 
which  extended  from  its  point  of  origin,  for  a  distance  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  more  than  a  full  mile  to  the  north,  and 
during  which  ninety-eight  blocks  were  burned  over.  The  four  banks,  four 
churches  (San  Francisco,  La  Merced,  Concepcion  and  Santo  Domingo),  and 
almost  all  of  the  principal  warehouses,  stores  and  residences  in  the  city 
were  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  buildings 
burned  amounted  to  about  one  thousand,  and  that  the  entire  property  loss 
occasioned  by  the  conflagration  exceeded  the  sum  of  twenty  million  dollars. 
Several  of  the  fire  engines,  as  well  as  other  apparatus  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, were  entirely  destroyed  in  the  conflagration.  The  fire  broke  out  in 
the  store — "La  Joya" — of  Messrs.  Manassevitz  &  Bowski,  situate  on  the 
Malecon,  and  the  origin  thereof  is  in  doubt — it  being  claimed  by  some  as 
accidental,  and  by  others  as  incendiary  on  the  part  of  the  firm  named,  who 
were  insured  through  the  agency  of  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Com- 
pany. Both  members  of  the  firm  were  arrested  upon  suspicion  shortly  after 
the  fire,  and  were  confined  on  board  an  Ecuadorian  gunboat,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  my  departure  from  Guayaquil  had  neither  been  brought  to  trial  nor 
released,  consequently,  the  question  of  their  complicity  in  the  fire  was  still 
unsettled.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  the  conflagration  was  due  to  revolutionary  measures.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  no  avenues  of  information  were  open,  except  through 
parties  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  validity  of  the  insurance 
contracts  (the  agents,  consuls  and  local  authorities  being  almost  invariably 
policyholders  and  sufferers  in  the  fire),  yet  it  was  capable  of  demonstration 
that  the  country  was,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
quieter  condition,  as  regards  political  differences,  than  is  usually  the  case, 
and  while  the  Clerical  party  might  have  been  somewhat,  inactively,  dis- 
affected in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  the  Liberal  party  (of  which  Pres- 
ident Alfaro  is  the  leader)  had  such  an  ascendency  in  the  cit}^  of  Guayaquil 
as  to  effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  either  open  or  suppressed  an- 
tagonism to  the  existing  government.  Had  there  been  any  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  incendiary  revolutionists,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  city  would  have  been  fired  in  various  places  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  but  the  evidence  of  all  witnesses  is  to  the  effect  that  the  extent  of 
the  conflagration  was  due  only  to  natural  causes.  The  fire  was  allowed  to 
gain  too  great  a  headway  in  the  start,  and  the  combustible  character  of 
the  buildings,  the  lack  of  water  supply,  the  high  wind  blowing,  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  fire  department,  all  contributed  to  the   deplorable 
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result.  That  the  conflagration  possessed  any  revolutionary  significance 
may,  I  fully  believe,  be  regarded  as  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  irre- 
sponsible or  malicious  partisans  of  the  government,  who  sought  to  find 
therein  a  pretext  for  the  aspersion  of  their  political  opponents. 

Before  touching  upon  the  fire-fighting  facilities  possessed  at  that  time 
by  the  city,  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  general 
construction  thereof  and  the  physical  hazard  involved  therein.  Guayaquil 
being  within  the  area  of  seismic  disturbances,  it  was,  and  will  always  be, 
impossible  that  the  construction  of  its  buildings  should  be  of  a  substantial 
character.  Earthquakes  (or  tremblores)  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
and  of  so  decided  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  the  erection  of  buildings  pre- 
senting the  least  resistance  to  these  natural  forces,  and  consequently 
timber  or  frame  constituted  practically  the  only  building  material  em- 
ployed, with  an  occasional  exception  in  the  use  of  galvanized  or  sheet  iron. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  better  class  of  buildings  are  constructed  much  as  follows :  The 
uprights  are  of  hewn  timber  (native  hardwood) — very  heavy  and  substan- 
tial; the  studding,  joists,  flooring,  interior  and  exterior  porches  or  bal- 
conies, and  windows,  doors  and  their  casings  are  of  American  pine ;  the 
siding,  both  exterior  and  interior,  is  of  split  bamboo;  the  rafters  are  of 
mangrove,  and  the  roof  of  clay  tiles.  Most  frequently  a  layer  of  quinche 
(clay  or  mud)  is  spread  over  the  bamboo  sidings,  and  thereby  the  buildings 
present  a  much  more  substantial  appearance  than  is  justified  by  the  con- 
struction. The  buildings  are  almost  invariably  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
hollow  square,  with  a  court  in  the  interior,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the 
streets,  balconies  extend  upon  the  upper  floors,  those  facing  the  street 
generally  extending  almost  over  the  entire  sidewalk  below.  Owing  to  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  airiness  is  the  chief  desideratum,  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  height  of  the  apartments,  and  the  general  roominess  of 
the  premises.  Among  the  richer  classes,  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
elaborate  finish  of  the  interior  by  means  of  metal  grill  and  lattice  work, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  better  residences  left  undestroyed  would  prove  an 
ornament  to  any  city.  As  a  rule,  the  buildings  were  of  two  or  three  stories 
in  height,  the  lower  floor,  facing  the  streets,  being  used  as  stores  and 
offices,  and  in  the  court,  as  warehouses  (bodegas),  while  the  upper  floors 
were  occupied  as  residences,  and  occasionally,  on  the  second  story,  as  offices. 
It  will  be  thus  made  clear  that  there  was  no  distinctive  residence  portion 
of  Guayaquil,  although,  of  course,  dwellings  largely  predominated  over 
mercantile  premises  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  downtown  blocks  were  solidly  built  up,  and  in  many  cases  the 
streets  were  quite  narrow,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  fire  can 
scarcely  be  wTondered  at  when  one  appreciates  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction in  conjunction  with  the  circumstances  previously  related. 
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THE  FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

Since  the  year  1883,  the  fire  department  of  Guayaquil  has  been  a  semi- 
military  organization,  and  subject  to  military  service,  which  has  rendered 
it  less  efficient  by  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  chiefs  and  their  men 
from  their  real  business,  and  giving  their  services  a  more  political  char- 
acter. During  the  period  of  the  strong  governments  of  the  preceding  pres- 
idents, when  the  lower  classes  were  kept  in  proper  subjection  and  the 
firemen  themselves  were  well  disciplined,  no  particularly  bad  results  were 
apparent  from  such  a  system,  but  as  soon  as  the  radical  authorities  came 
into  power,  the  lower  classes,  being  allowed  more  license  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  being  carried  away  into  the  interior  to  fight  as  volunteers  or 
regular  forces,  lost  all  traces  of  subordination  and  became  quite  unruly. 
This  was  especially  apparent  upon  the  occasion  of  the  fire  of  February  11, 
1896,  when  the  general  mismanagement  and  want  of  direction  testified  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  department,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  some 
eight  or  nine  blocks.  Add  to  this,  that  most  of  the  old  and  experienced 
chiefs  had,  for  political  reasons,  been  superseded  by  new  and  inexperienced 
men,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  demoralization  and  lack  of 
direction  which  characterized  the  handling  by  the  department  of  the  later 
conflagration. 

The  department  consisted,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  of  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  possessed  seventeen  engines,  more  or  less  effective,  but  the 
quantity  of  hose  was  entirely  inadequate  and  not  consistent  with  the  size 
of  the  department.  During  my  stay  in  Guayaquil  I  witnessed  several 
"turnouts"  of  the  department,  which  would  have  proved  the  subject  of 
amusement  and  ridicule  had  I  been  a  purely  disinterested  spectator.  The 
engines  were  pulled  slowly  along  by  a  rabble  of  small  boys  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  men  without  any  apparent  head,  and  the  evidence  of  any  discipline 
was  entirely  lacking.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  witness  their  handling  of  any 
fire,  but  can  imagine,  from  what  I  did  see,  the  character  of  their  work. 
The  natives,  like  the  negroes,  are  inclined  to  vanity,  and  on  Sundays  and 
feast  days  the  fireman  is  omnipresent,  resplendent  in  his  scarlet  uniform, 
the  subject  of  adulation  and  envy  from  a  crowd  of  juvenile  admirers,  and  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  uniform  is  the  main  incentive 
to  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  department. 

THE   WATER   SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  of  Guayaquil  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  drawn  from 
wells  filled  by  the  infiltration  of  the  river  through  the  soil  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  There  was,  consequently,  no  pressure  at  all,  and  very  little 
water  (if  any)  when  the  tide  was  low.  These  wells  are  used  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  recently  a  gravity  system  of  water-works  had  been  added, 
the  reservoir  being  situate  on  the  Santa  Ana  hill  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
and  supplied  by  gravity  from  Agua  Clara,  forty  miles  distant.  Unfortu- 
nately these  works  were  defective  and  the  supply  never  rose  to  the  reser- 
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voirs  and  tanks  without  pumping,  and  while  the  gravity  pressure  therefrom 
should  have  sufficed  for  lire  purposes,  still  it  proved  insufficient  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  consequently  the  auxiliary  power  of 
steam  was  needed. 

I  was  informed  that  improvements  in  the  water  supply  were  in  con- 
templation prior  to  the  conflagration,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  steps 
would  shortly  be  taken  to  remedy  existing  defects. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Guayaquil  I  found  that  a  large  number  of  settle, 
ments  had  already  been  made,  and  drafts  drawn  in  payment  thereof,  some 
of  the  companies  having  instructed  their  local  agents  to  adjust  in  their 
behalf,  while  a  majority  had  engaged  the  services  of  the  representative  of 
the  English  house  of  Messrs.  Duncan  Fox  &  Co.,  at  Paita,  Peru,  to  attend 
to  their  interests.  I  found  that  my  advent  was  rather  impatiently  awaited, 
and  that  the  local  agents  had  anticipated  a  part  of  my  functions  by  having 
had  "proof  blanks"  printed  (in  Spanish),  and  furnished  to  the  assured,  and 
by  having  received  from  them  the  sworn  "statement  of  claim,"  which  had 
been  prepared  with  the  assistance,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
agents.  These  "proofs"  were,  generally,  nothing  more  than  a  bald  pre- 
sentation of  claim  for  the  amount  of  face  of  policy,  without  any  data,  in  sub- 
stantiation thereof,  other  than  the  sworn  declaration  of  two  friends  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  assured's  premises, 
stock  or  effects,  and  that  they  knew  the  loss  thereon  exceeded  the  sum  of 
so  much.  It  was  upon  just  such  "adjustments"  that  all  settlements  of  claims 
had  been  made,  and  it  was  difficult,  thereafter,  to  explain  to  the  assured, 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  all  the  available  proof  in  support  of  the  claims 
presented  under  the  policies.    The 
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and  seemed  to  consider  the  request  for  full  information  and  data  as 
being  a  direct  reflection  upon  their  honesty,  and  especially  was  this  to  be 
noted,  where,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  claimant  had  already 
received  a  settlement  for  the  same  loss  from  other  companies  interested 
therein.  While  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  companies  to 
accept  willingly  the  claim  of  an  assured,  "verified"  by  the  certificate  of 
two  or  more  residents,  I  regard  the  practice,  in  general,  as  a  dangerous 
one.  In  these  smaller  communities  the  business  men  are  all  allied  by  ties 
of  relationship  or  of  mutual  interest,  and  the  spirit  of  "comradeship" 
exists  to  an  extreme  degree,  and,  without  impugning  the  motives,  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  a  claimant  can  readily  obtain  the  requisite  "verifica- 
tion" upon  merely  his  individual  representations  to  the  persons  who 
subscribe  to  the  correctness  of  his  claim. 

In  not  a  few  instances  I  found  that  the  books  of  an  assured  had  not  been 
posted  for  a  considerable  period,  and  while  they  constituted  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  merchandise  for  which  claim  was  made,  yet 
settlement  had  been  already  obtained  upon  certificates  already  referred  to, 
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without  requiring  the  completion  of  postings,  etc.,  and  the  subsequent 
compilation  of  stock  statement  therefrom.  In  all  cases  I  required  the  pro- 
duction and  completion  of  such  documentary  evidence  as  was  available,  and 
while  I  doubt  whether  the  companies  derived  any  actual  benefit  from  my 
action,  in  the  shape  of  reduced  losses,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  conscientiously  approve  the  claims  presented. 

In  the  case  of  building  losses  I  was  unable  to  obtain  detailed  estimates, 
as  I  should  have  liked,  as  I  found  that  no  one  person  was  competent  to 
figure  upon  the  component  parts  of  a  building  in  detail,  and  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  different  parties  to  contract  separately  for  the  different  portions 
of  a  building  in  course  of  erection,  and  I  was,  consequently  obliged  to 
accept  lump  estimates  from  builders  or  carpenters  who  were  vouched  for,  by 
the  agents,  as  being  competent  and  reliable.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  approximate  correctness  of  such  unde- 
tailed estimates. 

VALUATIONS. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  stocks  of  the  importers,  jobbers 
and  store-keepers  were,  generally,  insured  for  considerably  less  than  their 
value,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  as  certain  that  the  exporters 
and  produce  dealers,  lost  little,  if  anything,  by  the  conflagration.  Despite 
the  fact  that  their  stocks  were  low,  the  existing  insurance  was,  as  a  rule, 
exhausted,  and,  while  I  may  be  wrong,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  a 
mutual  understanding  was  had  between  these  dealers  regarding  the  prices 
which  were  claimed  as  those  ruling  at  the  date  of  the  fire.  The  unanimity 
in  that  regard  was  so  general  as  to  provoke  some  suspicion.  These  pro- 
ducts—cocoa, coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  rubber,  etc. — are  as  a  rule 
received  by  the  exporter  from  the  grower  on  consignment,  and  it  was  some- 
what difficult  to  trace  the  receipts,  for  business-like  methods  do  not  char- 
acterize the  transactions  of  the  native  growers,  but  the  quantities  were 
generally  ascertainable  from  the  bodega-books  of  the  assured  commission 
men,  provided  they  were  kept  honestly.  The  evidence  as  to  prices,  how- 
ever, rested  upon  the  consensus  of  the  holders  of  such  products,  and  as 
they  were  interested  parties,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
panies were  not  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  refer- 
ring to  this  matter,  in  my  report  to  the  companies  employing  me,  I  suggest- 
ed the  advisability  of,  in  future,  limiting  the  claim  under  policies  to  a  cer- 
tain price  per  pound  or  cental,  or  to  a  percentage  amount  of  the  market 
valuation  of  the  product  insured  at  the  date  of  the  fire. 

The  valuations  claimed  "upon  personal  effects,  such  as  household  fur- 
niture, etc.,  appeared  to  me,  at  first,  as  out  of  all  reason,  but  upon  careful 
inquiry  as  to  freight,  duty,  etc.,  I  found  that  such  claims  were  based  upon 
actual  expenditure.  The  duties  in  Ecuador  are  collected,  not  upon  ad  val- 
orem value,  but  upon  the  gross  weight  of  articles  imported. 

Where  books  were  not  kept,  and  in  such  cases  as  they  were  destroyed, 
I  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  information  available,  from  reliable  sources, 
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as  to  the  existence  of  the  stocks  for  which  claim  was  made,  and  while  I 
satisfied  myself  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  such  claims,  yet  I  was  unable,  for 
lack  of  time,  to  give  to  such  matters  the  thoroughness  of  investigation 
which  I  should  have  liked.  In  dealing  with  merchandise  losses,  the  ques- 
tions of  depreciation  and  discount  were  not  generally  considered,  for  the 
reason  that  the  valuations  of  the  stocks  considerably  exceeded,  as  a  rule, 
the  amount  of  insurance  carried,  and  nothing  would  have  been  gained  to 
the  companies  by  reason  of  any  reductions  in  value  on  account  thereof. 

A  majority  of  the  English  companies  authorized  the  payment  of  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  face  of  the  claims  under  their  policies,  prior  to  an  adjust- 
ment being  had,  but,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  was  no  immediate 
necessity  upon  the  part  of  the  assured,  I  declined  to  suggest  to  my  com- 
panies the  advisability  of  such  a  step. 

The  local  agents  of  the  companies  were,  generally  speaking,  represen- 
tative business  men  of  the  city,  but  they  were,  almost  invariably,  large 
insurers  and  sufferers  in  the  fire,  and  their  interests  and  sympathies  lay 
with  the  assured  rather  than  with  the  companies. 

TWENTY   MILLIONS   LOSSES. 

The  property  loss  was  estimated  at  about  the  sum  of  twenty  million 
dollars,  and  the  insurance  loss  at  about  four  million  dollars ;  consequently, 
the  general  absence  of  salvages  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  A  large 
amount  of  insured  property  was  removed  from  the  premises  wherein  it  was 
contained,  but  the  extent  of  the  conflagration  was  such  that  but  very  little 
benefit  was  derived  from  efforts  in  that  direction — the  property  thus 
removed  being  eventually  devoured  by  the  flames.  There  were  several 
instances  of  property  being  removed  to  no  less  than  three  or  four  separate 
locations,  as  it  became  endangered  by  the  fire,  only  to  meet  destruction  in 
the  eud. 

That  the  opportunity  for  pillage  and  plunder  was  not  neglected  by  the 
rabble  is  very  certain,  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  such  evidence  in 
that  regard  as  would,  in  any  way,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  companies. 
The  goods  and  effects  so  stolen  were,  without  doubt,  largely  consumed  in 
the  fire,  and  the  assured  generally  declined  to  admit  having  suffered  any 
loss  through  such  means. 

The  local  banks,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  reduced  the  rate 
of  exchange  from  106%%  premium,  current  on  the  date  of  fire,  to  80%  pre- 
mium thereafter,  which,  in  the  case  of  settlements  under  policies  written  in 
currency,  diminished  the  value  of  3  days  sight  drafts  on  London  from  10.37 
sucres  per  £  to  9.00  sucres  per  £— a  loss  of  about  13%  in  exchange  alone. 

CINCH   BY    THE   BANKS. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  currency  for  the  payment  of  losses 
under  these  policies,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  banks  and  local 
merchants,  the  companies  had  no  recourse  but  to  submit  to  this  exaction, 
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and  to  rely  upon  their  local  agents  obtaining  the  best  rates  of  exchange 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

In  this  connection  I  made  the  suggestion,  in  my  report,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  companies  continuing  the  issuance  of  policies  in  the  national 
currency  of  Ecuador,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Spanish-American  republics,  it 
would  be  wise  to  incorporate  in  the  policies  a  condition,  somewhat  to  the 
following  effect:  "The  company  reserves  the  right  to  make  payment  of 
loss,  if  any,  under  this  policy,  either  in  the  national  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, or  in  drafts  at days'  sight  on  London  (Hamburg,  Paris,  etc.), 

in  pounds  sterling  (marks,  florins,  etc.),  calculated  upon  the  rates  of 
exchange  current  upon  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  fire  by 
which  such  loss  was  occasioned,  and  it  shall  be  entirely  optional  with  the 
company  as  to  which  of  such  methods  of  payment  it  sees*  fit  to  adopt." 
This  may  not  be  a  satisfactory  wording  of  the  suggested  clause,  but  it 
conveys  the  idea  I  wish  to  express,  and  could  easily  be  remodeled  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

I  cannot  but  express  the  regret  that  there  was  so  little  co-operation 
among  the  companies  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  handling  the  adjustment 
and  settlement  of  the  losses  involved,  especially  as  I  feel  that  the  circum- 
stances called  for  no  particular  or  undue  haste,  and  that  the  future  business 
to  be  anticipated  warranted  no  exception  being  made  to  the  accepted  and 
conservative  methods  usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of  loss  claims 
under  policies.  Had  there  been  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies, upon  well-defined  business  lines,  much  friction  and  feeling  could 
have  been  avoided,  a  truer  "adjustment"  could  have  been  had,  and,  per- 
haps, better  results  might  have  been  attained. 

ALL   ABOUT    GUAYAQUIL. 

I  will  now  drop  the  matter  of  the  loss  and  its  adjustment,  and  will  pro- 
ceed with  my  narrative : 

Guayaquil  is  the  principal  town  in  Ecuador,  although  Quito,  the  cap- 
ital, located  in  the  interior,  has  a  larger  population.  The  city  is  situate 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Guayas  river,  occupying  a  flat,  sandy  plain.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  similar 
to,  but  much  less  massive  than  that  of  Panama.  The  sanitary  conditions 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  yellow  fever  is  quite  prevalent,  almost  the 
year  round.  In  fact  Guayaquil  shares  with  Santos,  in  Brazil,  the  doubtful 
honor  of  being  the  worst  fever-stricken  district  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
And  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  there  is  no  drain- 
age, and  that  all  the  filth  is  deposited  in  the  streets  and  carted  away 
nightly.  While  the  atmosphere  is  dry  no  great  inconvenience  is  felt,  but 
the  first  tropical  rains,  short  in  duration,  followed  by  bright  sunshine,  pro- 
duces a  miasma  which  could  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
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During  the  main  portion  of  my  visit  we  were  quarantined  by  the 
southern  ports  of  Peru  and  Chili,  but  the  northward-bound  steamers 
called  upon  their  regular  trips,  as  Panama,  recognizing  its  own  defects  in 
that  regard,  rarely  declares  quarantine  against  any  quarter.  Yellow  fever 
was  epidemic  during  my  stay,  and  deaths  from  that  cause  were  frequent 
and  numerous.  It  became,  before  I  left,  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  to 
see  men  hastening  with  empty  coffins  on  their  backs  to  some  recently  deso- 
lated home. 

CASTOR  OIL  AND  LIME  JUICE. 

The  panacea  for  the  fever,  in  that  locality,  is  castor  oil  and  lime  juice, 
and,  believing  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  I  indulged  fairly  fre- 
quently in  that  seductive  mixed  beverage.  Before  leaving  San  Francisco 
I  had  heard  that  the  local  club  was  called  the  "Club  of  the  Survivors," 
but  while  such  title  may  have  been  not  inappropriate  still  I  failed  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  such  information.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  largely 
"Cholas,"  a  mixture  of  native  and  negro  blood,  but  the  business  interests 
are  practically  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  of  whom  there  is  a  considerable 
colony,  the  German  element  being  numerically  the  strongest. 

The  heat  was,  at  times,  most  intense,  during  my  visit,  but  the  even- 
ings as  a  rule  were  cool  and  pleasant,  and  an  occasional  saunter  in  the 
plaza,  where  throngs  gather  to  listen  to  the  military  band,  proved  an  agree- 
able diversion  from  my  labors.  The  military  are  greatly  in  evidence — 
drills  at  sunrise  and  two  or  three  times  thereafter  during  the  day,  and  as 
the  manoeuvres  are  conducted  in  the  public  streets,  the  populace  is  duly 
impressed,  which  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities,  as  such  exhibition  of 
power  is  calculated  to  keep  in  check  the  active  intrigues  of  the  revolution- 
ists. The  Ecuadorian  race  is  quite  diminutive  in  stature,  and  the  mobs  of 
unkempt,  slovenly-looking  soldiers — some  in  uniform  and  many  without, 
and  the  majority  barefooted — resembled  a  band  of  monkeys  more  than  a 
corps  of  men.  The  soldiers  are  armed  with  magazine  rifles,  and  wear,  as 
side-arms,  long  vicious-looking  machetes.  The  officers  wear  an  elaborate 
uniform,  with  plenty  of  gold  braid,  and  their  bearing  bespoke  their  con- 
scious self-pride,  and  their  contempt  for  the  ordinary  civilian.  Sentries 
are  posted  at  the  various  barracks,  and  after  nightfall  all  passers-by  are 
challenged,  the  demand  "que  viene,  que  vive"  (who  comes,  who  lives), 
being  answered  by  "un  pisano,  la  patria"  (a  friend,  the  country).  The 
police  present  but  little  better  appearance  than  the  military,  and  were  in 
evidence  chiefly  at  night,  blowing  their  infernal  whistles,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  possible  evil-doers  a  timely  warning  of  their 
approach.  As  the  liberal  party  was  then  in  power,  the  priests,  who  are 
very  numerous,  were  not  much  in  evidence,  and  wore  an  air  of  subdued 
restlessness.  Feast  days  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  churches 
which  had  escaped  the  flames  seemed  constantly  thronged  by  devout 
worshippers  at  the  shrines  of  their  patron  saints. 
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REBOSAS,    SCORPIONS   AND    SICH. 

The  malecon — the  stone-buttressed  water  front  of  Guayaquil — is  won- 
derfully picturesque,  lined  as  it  is  by  hundreds  of  very  long  canoes  or 
"dug-outs,"  laden  with  tropical  fruits  of  every  imaginable  variety  brought 
down  the  river  from  the  interior,  and  serving  as  the  permanent  homes  of 
the  occupants.  Modesty  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  natives,  and  the 
primitive  household  arrangements  and  family  incidents  are  freely  disclosed 
to  the  public.  Upon  the  quay  itself  were  grouped  itinerant  vendors 
(mostly  women)  of  fruits  and  wares,  generally  enjoying  an  animated 
conversation,  while  preparing  their  meals,  and  seemingly  quite  indifferent 
to  the  possibilities  of  trade.  The  dress  of  the  native  women  consists  of  a 
skirt  of  cheap  cotton  goods,  and  all  high — and  low — wear  the  black  "rebosa" 
or  shawl,  wound  dextrously  over  the  head  and  drawn  around  the  shoulders 
and  body,  the  quality  thereof  alone  denoting  the  financial  standing  of  its 
wearer.  Footgear  is  not  greatly  in  use,  and  a  millinery  establishment 
would  be  a  superfluity,  as  the  rebosa  is  the  universal  head  covering  of  the 
women.  The  native  men  are  content  with  a  minimum  of  apparel— a  pair  of 
overalls  and  a  straw  hat  constituting  the  usual  oufit.  Ecuador  is  noted 
for  its  production  of  straw  hats,  all  of  the  so-called  Panama  hats  being 
made  in  Guayaquil  and  the  interior  towns.  Those  made  in  Monte  Cristo — 
an  inland  town — are  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  insect  life 
in  Guayaquil  is  at  times  overwhelming,  and  the  presence  of  scorpions  and 
tarantulas  in  my  room  ceased,  after  awhile,  to  disturb  my  equanimity. 
the  mice  at  night  proving  a  more  disturbing  element.  Unfortunately  my 
room-boy  was  addicted  to  pets,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  to 
release  some  unfortune  rabbits  and  ducks  which  he  had  shut  up  in  my  room 
for  safe-keeping  and  as  company  for  myself. 

The  event  of  the  week  was  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from  the  south, 
when  the  town  put  on  a  very  animated  appearance,  and  the  cantinason  the 
sidewalks  were  thronged  with  visitors  and  towns-people. 

BURROS   AND   ALLIGATORS. 

The  method  employed  in  the  shipping  of  cattle  to  the  steamers  was 
interesting— the  long-horned  steers  being  driven  into  the  river  and  fast- 
ened, by  ropes  around  their  horns,  to  the  outriggers  of  canoes,  and  made  to 
swim  with  the  tide  to  the  vessel's  side,  where  they  were  hoisted,  by  their 
horns,  to  the  lower  deck  by  means  of  a  steam  winch.  As  the  tide  is  ex- 
traordinarily swift,  much  nicety  of  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen 
was  required,  and  occasionally  the  connection  was  missed,  and  the  cattle 
had  to  be  liberated,  to  take  their  chances  on  making  a  landing  up  or  down 
the  river,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  "burro"  is  the  universal  beast  of  burden,  and  he  is  omnipresent. 
Laden  with  bananas  and  other  fruits,  with  a  load  of  oysters  still  adhering 
to  the  mangrove  branches — cut  off  to  save  trouble — or  of  the  repulsive- 
looking,  long-armed  crabs— as  the  bearer  of  water,  bread,  meat,  and  nearly 
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all  comestibles,  he  constitutes  a  considerable  factor  in,  and  a  picturesque 
feature  of,  the  life  of  the  country. 

As  the  ice  plant  had  been  destroyed,  we  were  dependent  upon  natural 
ice  brought  in  on  burros  from  the  slopes  of  Chimborazo— a  journey  occupying 
ten  days — and  consequently  the  commodity  was  expensive,  especially  as 
the  dirt  it  contained  was  included  in  the  weight  paid  for. 

Upon  two  occasions  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  of 
enjoying  an  alligator  hunt.  Having  got  together  a  congenial  party,  we 
engaged  a  small  steam  launch,  and  set  out  for  our  day's  sport  up  the  river. 
The  commissarial  department  was  in  good  hands,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  inner  man  were  fully  provided  for.  We  were  supplied  with  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  rifles  and  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  as  we 
quietly  steamed  up  the  river,  we  took  pot  shots  at  the  huge  iguanas,  which 
were  very  plentiful  in  the  trees  lining  the  river's  banks.  The  further  we 
proceeded  up  the  river,  the  more  picturesque  became  the  scenery.  The 
vegetation  became  dense,  and  various  kinds  of  palms  and  tropical  trees 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  while  the  towering  summit  of  the 
mighty  Chimborazo  was  visible  in  the  hazy  distance.  We  saw  a  few  alli- 
gators in  the  main  river,  but  awaited  the  more  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sented in  tfie  creeks  or  bayous. 

After  calling  at  a  river  side  cocao  "finca"  (plantation),  where  we  were 
most  hospitably  entertained,  we  took  canoes  up  one  of  the  densely-wooded 
creeks,  and  before  long  came  within  easy  distance  of  a  number  of  "gators" 
basking  in  the  sun,  upon  the  water's  edge.  Then  ensued  a  fusillade,  and 
the  water  became  churned  up  with  the  struggles  of  the  wounded  reptiles, 
some  of  which,  however,  being  mortally  hit,  rolled  slowly  over  on  the 
river's  bank.  These  incidents  were  repeated  during  the  afternoon  until 
the  time  arrived  for  making  our  homeward  run.  The  sport  was  not  as  ex- 
citing as  I  had  imagined,  for  the  game  was  plentiful  and  proved  much  more 
vulnerable  than  I  had  been  led  to  believe.  We  did  not  trouble  to  secure 
any  of  the  carcasses,  and  the  only  trophies  we  brought  back  with  us  were 
a  few  duck  and  wild  pigeons  and  one  or  two  cranes,  whose  crests  provide 
the  aigrettes  which  adorn  the  headgear  of  our  fashionable  women. 

A   SCOTCH    "HIGH-BALL.'' 

An  incident  exemplifying  the  despotic  character  of  the  government  is 
worth  relating,  and  will  conclude  these  rambling  reminiscences.  At  almost 
midnight,  while  enjoying  a  Scotch  "high-ball"  on  the  balcony  in  front  of 
my  room,  after  a  long  evening's  work,  and  chatting  with  several  fellow 
guests  of  the  hotel,  we  heard  a  succession  of  the  most  piercing  screams  and 
cries  of  lamentation,  growing  gradually  louder  and  more  poignant,  and, 
although  attired  only  in  pajamas,  we  rushed  down  to  the  street  and  wit- 
nessed a  curious  spectacle  for  these  days  of  the  twentieth  century.  Being 
dragged  along  by  soldiers  were  some  forty  or  fifty  women,  with  two 
escorts  to  each  captive,  the  cavalcade  being  followed  by  sympathizing  rel- 
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atives  and  friends,  who  added  their  lamentations  to  those  of  the  victims. 
Some  of  the  captives  were  defiant  and  philosophical,  and  smoked  cigar- 
ettes and  chatted  with  the  crowd,  but  the  majority  were  apparently  heart- 
broken, and  besought  in  vain  for  protection  and  release.  They  had  all 
been  forcibly  seized  by  the  authorities,  without  any  warrant  or  excuse,  to 
be  shipped,  like  a  lot  of  cattle,  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  as  consorts  for  the 
convicts  residing  there.  We,  silently,  but  with  feelings  of  indignation, 
witnessed  their  enforced  embarkation  in  boats  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
sailing  vessel  which  was  to  be  their  habitation  for  several  weeks  prior  to 
their  being  landed  in  a  desolate  region,  entirely  removed  and  shut  off  from 
any  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  where  they  would  be  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  their  heartless  masters. 

THE   AUTHOR   A    "COMPADRE." 

My  task  is  now  almost  completed,  and  there  is  little  for  me  to  add. 
The  wife  of  my  boy  Manuel  was  conveniently  confined  shortly  before  my 
departure,  and  I  earned  his  everlasting  gratitude  and  prayers  by  attending 
the  christening  ceremonies  and  acting  as  "compadre,"  or  godfather,  and  in 
presenting  the  youngster  with  an  outfit  of  baby-clothes,  which  I  am  afraid, 
however,  were,  like  some  of  our  wedding  presents,  superfluous  and  un- 
suitable. 

I  left  Guayaquil  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  December,  and  before  we 
weighed  anchor,  entertained  on  board  the  steamer  a  select  few  of  the 
many  friends  I  had  made  during  my  residence  in  their  midst,  and  while  I 
must  acknowledge  the  universal  kindness  and  courtesy  of  which  I  was  the 
recipient,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  feeling  of  relief  and 
of  removal  of  tension  when  I  realized  I  had  really  completed  my  engage- 
ment, retained  my  health,  and  was  returning  to  the  civilized  ways  and 
congenial  climes  of  God's  own  country. 

Upon  arriving  at  Panama  I  inspected  the  business  of  my  company,  and 
intended  to  take  the  West  Coast  route  to  San  Francisco,  but  being  notified 
that  my  presence  was  required  in  New  York,  I  returned  over  the  tracks 
which  I  have  already  described,  and,  after  a  very  rough  trip,  landed  in 
New  York  on  New  Year's  day  of  1897,  being  translated  in  the  short  space 
of  less  than  ten  days  from  the  tropical  regions  of  the  equator  to  the  snow- 
banked  streets  and  mid-winter  weather  of  our  great  metropolis. 

Trusting  that  these  disjointed  and  rambling  notes  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  journey  may  have  proved  to  be  not  entirely  without  interest  to 
you,  and  thanking  you  for  your  considerate  attention,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

V.    CARUS   DRIFFIFLD. 
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The  President — Mr.  Driffield  certainly  has  our  thanks  for  the  pains 
he  has  taken  in  getting  up  this  paper.  The  hour  is  getting  so  late  that  it 
is  suggested  we  had  better  have  the  reading  of  "The  Knapsack"  before 
receiving  the  reports  of  committees. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Dornin — It  will  take  only  a  moment  to  make  the  report, 
Mr.  President,  on  the  President's  Address,  and  if  you  will  indulge  me,  I 
will  be  gratified,  as  I  have  pressing  business  which  calls  me  elsewhere. 

The  President — We  will  listen,  then,  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  President's  Address. 


REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the    Fire    Underwriters'    Association   of  the 

Pacific : 
Gentlemen  : — 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  very  able 
and  characteristic  address,  begs  leave  to  report  with  recommendations: 

The  very  limited  attendance  at  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  Associations  has  suggested  to  the  President  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing the  meetings  occur  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  intermediate  meetings  appear  to  be  unnecessary  we 
recommend  approval  of  the  President's  suggestion. 

The  many  papers  that  have  been  carefully  and  ably  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  on  the  subject  of  adjustment  are  of  vital  interest 
to  us  all,  being  especially  valuable  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  losses,  and  we  heartily  recommend  the  President's  suggestion 
that  the  said  papers  be  edited  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  that  the  personnel  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  should  be  those  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  admin- 
istration, and  while  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  past  have  very  ably 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  yet  we  must  agree  with  the 
President  that  it  is  advisable  that  such  Committee  be  composed  of  past 
Presidents  who  have  been  personally  identified  with  the  practical  workings 
of  the  Association. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
retiriug  President,  as  Chairman,  and  two  other  past  Presidents,  members 
of  the  Association. 
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There  are  other  and  minor  suggestions  throughout  the  President's 
admirable  address  which  might  be  referred  to  the  incoming  Executive 
Committee  for  consideration,  and  we  commend  a  careful  reading  of  the 
address  to  that  Committee. 

GEO.    D.    DORNIN, 
GEO.    W.    SPENCER, 
R.    W.    OSBORN, 

Committee. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  report 
on  President's  Address.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Kinne,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted  as  read. 

The  President — The  Library  Committee  made  no  special  recom- 
mendations, so  no  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  that  commit- 
tee's report.  Mr.  George  F.  Grant  will  therefore  proceed  with  the 
reading  of  "The  Knapsack." 
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CALIFORNIA    KNAPSACK. 


Vol.    XXIV.  February    21,    1900.  No.  1. 


EDITORIAL. 

Walking  along  one  of  the  residence  streets  on  Sunday  morning 
I  noticed  a  boy  whose  actions  denoted  fear,  and  as  I  approached 
nearer  I  found  he  was  afraid  of  a  butterfly — a  small  white  butterfly. 
Whenever  it  fluttered  near  him  the  boy  threw  up  his  hands  and  made  a 
perfect  surrender,  but  the  butterfly,  not  knowing  his  power,  simply 
sported  in  the  sunshine  and  failed  to  complete  his  conquest.  Here,  I 
said,  is  the  subject  for  an  editorial  for  the  Knapsack. 

If  you  happen  to  be  the  butterfly,  take  a  lesson,  and  gather  in  what- 
ever you  have  captured.  Please  remember  that,  as  a  butterfly,  your  life 
is  very  short  and  your  opportunity  to  make  a  showing  is  brief,  and  as  all 
you  are  likely  to  make  in  this  world  is  "a  record"  you  had  much  better 
make  it  while  you  are  young  and  still  able  to  sport  in  the  sunshine,  for 
you  and  your  record  will  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you  cease  to  have  viril- 
ity enough  to  point  with  pride  to  your  own  performances.  If,  however, 
you  happen  to  be  the  boy  described  in  the  illustration,  you  can  take 
heart  of  grace,  for  your  cowardly  little  soul  will  stay  in  your  miserable 
body  long  after  the  butterfly  has  ceased  to  be,  and  you  will  grow  from  a 
little  boy  to  be  a  big  man  and  learn  to  know  that  white  butterflies  can 
easily  be  crushed  to  death  between  thumb  and  finger,  and  you  are  liable 
to  do  it,  often,  for  the  lust  of  killing. 

If  there  is  a  moral  to  this,  it  is,  that  the  bold  butterfly  is  more  to  be 
respected,  and  "if  you  don't  watch  out"  his  record  is  liable  to  be  better 
and  live  longer  than  yours,  my  boy,  no  matter  how  old  you  may  get 
to  be. 

Possibly  the  incident  should  be  treated  as  symbolic,  and  the  white- 
winged  messenger  may  perhaps  fairly  illustrate  the  good  fortune  which 
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presents  itself  at  every  man's  door  once  in  a  lifetime.     To  fight  it  off  and 

be  afraid  of  it  is  to  show  the  ignorance  and    inexperience  of  the  boy 

whose  sole  aim  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour  and  the  solace  of 

deep  sleep  which  comes  from  tired  nature. 

Do  not  neglect  the  glad  tiding,  let  it  come  in  what  guise  it  will,  be 

ever  ready  for  the  time  when  good  fortune  is  yours  for  the  opening  of 

your  door. 

GEO.    F.    GRANT. 


THIS   COMES   FROM  A   BROTHER  SPECIAL. 

In  one  of  the  large  cities  up  North  a  day  or  two  ago  I  met  the  genial 
special  of  a  foreign  company,  and  went  with  him  to  his  agent's  office.  It 
happened  that  this  agent  represents  also  a  powder  manufacturing-  company, 
and  had  arranged  along  the  window  sill  several  bottles  of  different  kinds 
of  powder,  dynamite,  etc.  The  special  was  smoking,  and  leaning  up 
against  the  window  sill,  began  carelessly  flipping  the  ashes  from  his  cigar. 
His  agent  looked  on  for  a  moment,  and  then  taking  a  telegraph  blank, 
wrote  the  following  message  to  his  managers :  "Special  instantly  killed  by 
explosion.     Please  send  large  supply  blotters." 

The  special  read  the  message  and  immediately  moved,  while  the  agent 
explained  that  he  did  not  ask  for  the  blotters  for  the  purpose  of  using  them 
in  absorbing  the  remains,  but  that  he  simply  wanted  to  fill  out  the  ten 
words  in  the  message. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  local  now  keeps  his  powder  samples  in  her- 
metically sealed  packages,  and  the  special  looks  a  "liddle  bit  owet"  as  to 
where  he  drops  his  cigar  ashes. 


In  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  our  dreary  business  life  we  welcome  like  a 
full  hand  after  a  run  of  bad  luck  anything  which  savors  of  humor. 

Recently  something  occurred  in  our  office  which  I  believe  the  critical 
and  sensitive  minds  of  j-our  readers  will  appreciate,  even  if  you  do  not. 

A  small  loss  in  San  Francisco  had  been  apparently  settled  the  day 
before  for  $27.50  but  yesterday  the  assured  came  in,  stating  that  his  land- 
lord and  the  neighbors  had  told  his  wife  she  should  have  at  least  $50.  I 
explained  that  that  was  out  of  the  question,  but  finally  compromised  on  $35. 
The  assured,  a  most  courteous  and  apparently  well-educated  Swede,  was 
much  pleased  and  said  before  leaving:  "I  will  just  add  $15  to  this  and  hand 
$50  to  my  wife.  Of  course,  lam  satisfied,  for  I  am  Swedish,  but  she  is 
Irish,  and  I  sometimes  have  to  do  these  little  things  for  the  sake  of  peace." 
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AN  ELGIN,   OREGON,    ADJUSTMENT. 

The  adjuster  fondly  imagined  that  his  labors  were  completed;  every- 
thing, from  the  stock  of  liquors  and  the  billiard  table  to  the  broom  and 
dust  pan  had  been  entered  on  his  schedule,  when  the  claimant,  who  had 
been  immersed  in  deep  thought,  roused  himself,  the  gleam  of  an  inspira- 
tion lighting  up  his  countenance,  and  said:  "I  had  almost  forgotten  my 
Siberian  fox.  There  he  stands,  on  that  shelf,  upon  the  wall.  He  was 
greatly  damaged."  The  adjuster  assumed  his  accustomed  look  of  monu- 
mental wisdom,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  fine  specimen,  but  could 
not  see  that  any  great  damage  had  been  done  to  it.  "But  look  at  his  ears, 
how  they  droop,"  said  the  honest  claimant,  "and  see  how  the  tail  curls, 
when  you  know  it  should  be  straight.  Why  that  specimen  cost  me  $50,  and 
was  cheap  at  that,  and  it  is  damaged  not  one  cent  less  than  50%."  The 
adjuster  thought  that  a  little  heavy,  but  said,  "lets  call  it  square  at  $15." 
"All  right,  I  won't  quarrel  with  you,  so  come  have  a  drink." 

After  this  ceremony,  the  adjuster  proceeded  to  his  room  to  make  up  his 
proof,  and  as  he  disappeared  round  the  corner,  the  honest  claimant  invited 
all  the  by-standers  to  join  in  another,  and  they  drank  to  the  toast,  "That 
cussed,  lousy,  Oregon  coyote,  what  I  shot  fer  killin'  chickens,  and  what 
by  bein1  a  Siberian  fox,  just  fer  one  minit,  brung  me  $15." 


TRUE  TALES  FROM  THE  ROAD. 

We  arrived  at  the  hardware  store  about  the  same  time  and  he 
turned  to  me  saying,  "You  are  vaiting  to  see  Mr.  Lee,  yes?"  "Yes,"  I 
replied,  "but  as  you  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  take  the  next  train  you  had 
better  speak  with  him  before  I  do."  He  thanked  me  and  said,  "May  I 
inkvire  vat  line  you  are  in,  sir?"  "Buying  ashes,"  I  replied.  "Buying 
aashez!"  he  repeated,  with  a  puzzled  air,  "You  are  der  first  man  I  haf 
ever  met  vat  buys  aashez  !  Do  you  make  lye  out  of  'em?"  "Well,  yes," 
I  replied,  "there  generally  is  a  good  deal  of  lie  in  them."  Mr.  Lee  coming 
up  at  that  moment  confirmed  my  statements,  and  the  drummer  smilingly 
extended  his  hand,  saying,  "Mine  frient,  let  me  shake  hands  mit  you.  I 
sell  stoves!" 


It  was  my  misfortune  to  stop  at  a  certain  little  hotel  in  the  Walla 
Walla  valley  for  one  full  day  and  the  meals  were  all  very  much  alike. 
"Tea  or  coffee?"  said  a  tall,  severe,  angular  woman,  as  I  seated  myself  at 
a  small  table  with  an  oilcloth  cover,  and  looked  up  at  the  smoking  coal-oil 
lamp  overhead.  I  was  given  no  other  choice  of  fare,  and  she  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  some  invalid  coffee,  some  fried  potatoes  floating  in 
grease,  one  doughy  buscuit,  some  pickled  cabbage,  the  whittlings  of  a  hock 
of  ham  and  two  blood-red  egg-shaped  objects  in  a  small  dish.     "What  are 
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they?"  "Hard  boiled  eggs  with  their  shells  off,"  she  snappingly  answered. 
"Did  they  bleed?"  I  inquired.  She  gave  me  a  frosty  look.  "Certainly 
not !    They  were  just  pickled  in  the  same  water  with  the  beets  !" 


Speaking  of  eggs  reminds  me  of  the  hotel  in  Eastern  Oregon  familiarly 
known  as  "The  Wash  House."  We  had  ordered  poached  eggs  for  break- 
fast and  after  considerable  delay  the  waiter  returned  and  said,  "I'm  sorry 
sir,  but  the  cook  says  the  eggs  won't  poach  well  this  morning,  but  I  can 
bring  you  some  very  nice  scrambled  eggs  or  an  omelette." 


Out  near  the  boundary  of  Idaho  and  Utah  I  met  a  wandering  farm 
solicitor,  who  didn't  care  a  continental  whether  the  risks  burned  or  not,  or 
if  the  farmers'  notes  were  ever  collected,  so  long  as  he  received  his  com- 
mission in  advance,  and  I  thought  of  him  when  I  passed  through  the  same 
section  about  a  year  later. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  stood  lone  chimneys,  the  dwellings  and  barns 
were  few  and  far  between  and  the  farms  appeared  to  be  deserted.  "Very 
good  looking  chimneys,"  I  remarked  to  the  only  other  passenger,  "some  one 
should  build  houses  around  them."  "Wall  stranger,"  he  replied,  "they 
was  houses  round  them  chimbleys  wunst."  "Do  you  live  in  this  part  of 
the  country?"  I  inquired.  "I'm  durned  sorry  to  say  I  do,  sir!"  "Did  your 
house  burn  down?"  He  looked  at  me  curiously  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "Waal,  no.  Yer  see,  I  didn't  have  no  insurance  on  mine,  or  I  suppose 
it  'ud  a  burnt  too!" 


We  were  stopping  at  a  little  mossy  town  in  the  Gray's  Harbor  country, 
and  when  the  landlady  said  to  us,  "Would  you  like  some  fruit  for  break- 
fast?" we  had  visions  of  the  full  ripe  wild  blackberries  in  which  the 
country  abounded  at  that  season.  Instead  of  berries,  she  placed  in  front 
of  us  a  large  dish  of  young  onions,  and  noting  the  inquiring  look  on  my 
wife's  face,  said,  "Well,  you  know,  we  call  them  fruit  up  here  !" 


For  some  time  he  had  been  guarding  the  peace  of  a  quiet  agricultural 
town,  occasionally  arresting  a  harmless  Indian  or  inebriated  yokel — if  he 
had  no  political  pull— and  he  longed  to  rush  to  his  country's  aid  at  the 
Capitol;  to  help  elect  a  senator  and  incidentally  to  vote  for  a  few  cinch 
bills. 

It  was  really  too  bad  that  his  old  barn  should  burn  just  nine  days  after 
it  was  insured,  but  perhaps  the  dark  cloud  of  disaster  might  have  a  silver 
lining  after  all,  for,  having  received  the  nomination,  a  few  hundred  dollars 
would  come  in  very  handy. 

An  appraisement  became  necessaryand  three  intelligent,  disinterested 
and  unprejudiced  builders  were  selected  and   instructed.     After  several 
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hours  deliberation  the  three  wise  men  returned  with  long  faces,  a  none- 
too-low  estimate,  and  a  letter  to  myself  reading  as  follows : 

To  the  Adjuster  of  the  Philippine  Insurance  Co. : 
Dear   Sir  : 
We,  the  undersigned  appraisers,  having  duly  qualified,  do  find  that 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  Jack  Gunbluff's  barn  is  the  sum  of  $698.99.     We  find 
that  there  has  been  no  depreciation  whatever  on  the  building,  since  the 
policy  was  taken  out. 


It  happened  on  my  first  trip  through  Arizona,  when  I  didn't  know  any 
better.  I  was  dusty  from  several  days'  travel  and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
hotel  I  asked  the  clerk  for  a  room  with  bath.  "All  right,"  he  replied 
somewhat  ill-naturedly,  "I'll  give  you  the  best  I  got."  It  proved  to  be  a 
small  front  room  furnished  with  a  folding-bed,  which  when  down,  entirely 
blocked  the  doorway,  a  bureau  with  a  distorting  mirror,  a  rickety  wash- 
stand  and  a  miniature  stove,  with  its  pipe  lying  in  sections  along  one  side  of 
the  room.  "Sam,"  I  said  to  the  colored  boy  who  carried  up  my  grip,  "this 
doesn't  look  like  the  room  with  bath  that  I  asked  for."  He  looked  at  me  out 
of  the  corners  of  his  big  eyes,  while  a  widening  smile  threatened  to  make 
the  top  of  his  head  an  island.  "Why  Boss,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve deres  a  bathtub  in  this  yer  town  !  Why  you'll  be  in  luck  if  you  gits 
water  enough  to  drink  !" 


A  MONTANA   ADJUSTMENT. 

When  I  first  saw  the  town  of  Blank,  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres  or  more  of  bunch-grass  and  Missouri  fences  and  a  few  widely  scat- 
tered real  estate  offices  and  saloons.  The  new  railroad  was  said  to  be 
building  that  way,  and  part  of  the  reservation,  lately  taken  from  Poor  Lo, 
had  been  opened  for  settlement.  A  large  number  of  settlers  in  "prairie 
schooners"  were  moving  into  the  country,  and  freighters,  with  long  strings 
of  mules,  were  hauling  firewater  and  other  necessities  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  one  hundred  miles  away. 

When  I  went  to  adjust  the  loss  under  Miss  Blondlock's  policy,  Blank 
had  grown  to  be  a  busy  little  city  with  a  handsome  railroad  depot,  and  the 
grassy  plains  had  been  cut  up  into  prosperous  farms.  It  is  much  easier  to 
reach  that  place  now  than  in  the  good  old  days,  when  stage  passengers 
were  obliged  to  stop  over  night  at  a  primitive  station  on  the  reservation, 
and  breakfast  on  doughy  bread  and  over-ripe  beef  boiled  a  la  Flathead. 

Miss  Blondlock's  residence  had  been  furnished  before  the  railroad  was 
completed  and  when  the  usual  frontier  prices  prevailed.  During  her  ab- 
sence from  town,  the  furniture  was  badly  damaged  by  fire,  owing  to  her 
friend's  carelessness  in  handling  matches  after  everything  in  the  house, 
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including  the  pug  dog,  had  been  treated  with  kerosene— presumably  to 
kill  moths. 

She  had  a  somewhat  husky  voice,  and  her  face  was  flushed,  owing,  she 
assured  me,  to  a  bad  cold  and  nervousness  resulting  from  the  fire,  so,  to 
relieve  her  of  the  annoyances  of  the  adjustment,  I  arranged  to  have  a  mer- 
chant with  a  round  face  and  Celtic  name,  who  was  the  payee  under  the 
policy,  represent  her. 

He  had  that  ready  wit  and  persuasiveness  of  manner  characteristic  of 
his  race.  It  is  owing  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  Celt,  that  a  ready  reply  is 
termed  a  "Pat  answer,"  and  that  a  man  is  said  to  "Stand  Pat"  when  he 
tries  to  persuade  the  other  fellow  that  his  bob-tail  flush  was  a  full  hand 
before  the  draw. 

He  was  a  most  agreeable  gentleman,  and  we  quickly  made  up  the 
schedules,  agreed  upon  the  damage,  and  decided  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, fifty  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  depreciation  for  wear  and  tear. 

The  assured  was  summoned  to  his  office  to  look  over  the  papers  and 
sign  the  proofs  of  loss,  and  I  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the  glass  par- 
tition. She  was  still  flushed  and  nervous,  and  singling  out  the  first  item 
on  the  schedule,  "One  pair  portieres  in  parlor;  value  new,  $9,"  said,  "Look- 
a-here,  John!  Why  is  them  there  porchers  put  in  at  only  $9,  when  you 
know  I  paid  you  $18  for  'em?" 

"Keep  quiet,  or  he'll  hear  you  !"  said  the  amiable  merchant,  who  knew 
trouble  when  he  saw  it  coming  and  understoood  the  art  of  side-tracking  it. 
"You  let  me  handle  that  fellow.  Don't  you  see  he  takes  off  one-half  for 
what  he  calls  depreciation?  Now,  if  we  put  'em  in  at  $18,  he'd  take  $9  off 
your  claim,  wouldn't  he?  Well,  by  puttin'  'em  in  at  $9  (just  what  I'm 
sellin'  'em  for  now),  he  can  only  take  off  $4.50!  See  the  point?  Yes,  I 
knew  you'd  be  satisfied;  just  sign  on  that  line,  please." 

P.  J.  H.  MANNING. 


HE    HAD   FITS. 
Scene  One. 

Two  good  friends  as  ever  made  merry  over  a  practical  joke  are  the 
subject  of  this  true  story.  They  love  to  travel  together,  and,  if  possible, 
arrange  the  same  trip  at  the  same  time.  I  will  not  even  hint  at  their 
names,  simply  calling  them  special  agents. 

At  a  town  in  Idaho  one  of  them  was  called  off  to  adjust  a  loss.  Before 
he  left  be  took  the  landlord  aside  and  gave  him  a  few  hasty  directions. 
Said  he:  "You  may  have  noticed  how  carefully  I  am  guarding  my  friend 
here." 

"Well,  I  see  you  together  a  good  deal,"  said  the  landlord. 

"That's  it,  we  are;  we  have  to  be,  for  he  has  a  most  unfortunate  affec- 
tion— nervous  affection — and  now  and  then  he  breaks  down  completely. 
Come  closer,  whisper;   the  poor  boy  has   fits — think  of  it,  fits — not  little 
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conniption  fits,  but  the  real  old-fashioned  spasms.     When  I  am  here  he  is 
all  right.     I  know  his  weakness  and  keep  him  from  it." 

"I  see,  drink!"  said  the  landlord. 

"No,  sir,  not  drink;  coffee!" 

"Coffee?" 

"Coffee!" 

"You  don't  say  so !    Never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"Well,  now,  landlord,  I  am  obliged  to  go  away  suddenly  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  while  I  am  gone,  promise  me,  promise  faithfully  that  no  coffee 
shall  pass  his  lips  when  the  fit  is  coming  on." 

"But  how  am  I  to  know  when  it  is  coming  on?" 

"Watch  him,  sir;  watch  him  close!  If  he  seems  unsettled,  or  if  he 
looks  over  the  register  through  his  eye-glasses,  in  an  absent-minded  way 
every  time  he  comes  in,  that's  a  sign ;  but  if  you  find  the  furniture  in  his 
room  all  upset,  that  is  a  sure  indication.  Thank  you,  landlord,  I  know  I 
can  rely  on  you;  but  don't  let  him  know  that  you  are  watching  him — he 
is  so  sensitive.     I  will  now  pack  my  grip." 

This  he  did ;  he  also  turned  two  chairs  and  a  table  upside  down  in  his 
friend's  room,  and  departed. 

Scene  Two. 

Said  the  landlord  to  the  dining-room  waiter : 

"See  that  man  over  there — the  one  with  the  blue  necktie  and  the 
checked  clothes?  Don't  you  let  him  have  any  coffee  at  his  meals.  Give 
him  anything  but  coffee,  understand ;  coffee  makes  him  crazy,  and  he  is 
liable  to  cut  your  throat  when  he  gets  crazy." 

"How  did  you  find  that  out?"  said  the  waiter. 

"Why,  I  know  all  about  his  trouble.  I  watched  him,  and  he  is  doing 
everything  the  doctor  told  me  he  would  do.  His  furniture  is  all  higgledy 
piggledy,  and  that's  a  sure  sign." 

•'Well,"  said  the  waiter,  "I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  but  if  he  tries  any 
game  on  me,  I'll  fool  him.     I'll  kill  him  first !" 

Scene  Three. 

"Waiter,  I  think  I  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee;   I  intended  to  do  so." 

"Yes,  sir,  all  right,  sir;  coffee's  all  gone,  sir." 

"Impossible !   you  just  brought  a  cup  to  that  gentleman." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know,  sir;  last  cup,  sir." 

"But  the  girl  has  half  a  dozen  cups  in  a  tray  over  there." 

"Tea,  sir;  that's  tea.     Shall  I  bring  tea?" 

"No,  no;  I  never  drink  tea." 

"Take  this,  sir;  it  will  do  you  good,  sir — milk,  nice  milk,  sir." 

"Waiter,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  recommend  any  beverage  for  my  health. 
When  T  choose,  I  drink  milk;  just  now  I  want  coffee.  Take  your  hands 
from  my  shoulder.  Send  the  landlord  here  at  once.  You  appear  to  forget 
yourself.    Ah,  landlord,  I  am   glad   you   are  here.     This  crazy  waiter  is 
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making-  me  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  this  table.  I 
want  coffee,  and  he  won't  bring  it.  Everybody  else  has  coffee ;  I  always 
take  it  with  my  lunch,  and  I  want  it  now,  understand,  now.'''' 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "be  calm.  Please  don't  excite  your- 
self.    I  understand  your  case,  sir— the  doctor,  you  know " 

"Doctor?  What  do  you  mean?  What  about  a  doctor?  If  this  is  not 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint !    Speak  out,  man." 

"Excuse  me,  but  if  you  will  come  into  the  office  a  moment." 

Scene  Four. 

"And  so  you  say  this  lunatic  told  you  all  this  stuff,  and  you  believed  it ! 
Where  is  he?  Gone?  Well,  put  your  finger  on  his  name  in  the  register. 
Ned  Hicks,  by  thunder!  sold!  !  Landlord,  they  are  on  me — have  one — 
everybody  have  one  !    Sold  again  by  Ned  Hicks ;  well,  by  thunder !" 


SHE   WAS   IMPATIENT. 
Dear  Sir: — 

All  my  neighbors  have  received  checks  or  money.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  a  letter  or  other  communication  to  me  has  been  lost  on  the  way,  and  I 
don't  want  your  people  to  think  I  scorn  their  money.  It  is  little  enough  at 
best.  Will  you  give  my  compliments  to  the  insurance  company,  and  say  I 
would  much  rather  have  a  warm  little  house  now,  and  live  in  it,  than  to 
know  that  by  the  time  your  people  pay  the  loss  it  will  be  just  in  time  to 
settle  up  for  a  monument  over  my  grave. 
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And  if  you  think  I  have  broken  the  rules,  why,  I  will  turn  the  office 
over.  The  office  consists  of  a  policy  register  and  about  twenty  blotters. 
Have  not  secured  a  policy  yet. 


When  the  Board  made  Book  No.  3  the  standard  of  rates  inside  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  town  of  ^Etna,  Siskiyou  county,  I  wrote  to  the  agent 
asking  him  to  furnish  information  that  I  might  know  which  of  our  risks 
were  outside  the  limits.  With  infinite  pains  he  sent  me  the  "Field  notes 
of  the  exterior  boundary  line  of  the  town  site  as  originally  surveyed." 

By  this  it  was  clearly  stated  that  commencing  with  the  west  boundary 
of  section  28,  township  42  north,  range  9  west,  the  line  ran  to  a  fence  south 
by  east;  thence  to  a  pine  tree  eleven  inches  in  diameter  a  little  easterly  : 
thence  to  a  ditch  south  by  west ;  thence  west  to  the  Scott  Valley  road ; 
thence  north  by  east  to  the  boundary  of  the  cemetery ;  and  so  on  to  the 
point  of  commencement.  And  all  of  this  information  was  type-written  and 
covered  two  pages  of  foolscap,  and  cost  but  one  dollar. 
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SNAKES. 

Everyone  who  goes  to  Pendleton  knows  Lee  Moorhouse,  whose  reputa- 
tion among  the  special  agents  is  unrivaled,  except  perhaps  by  that  of 
Colonel  Bentley,  late  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry. 

And  whereas  Lee  is  authority  on  the  artistic  side  of  insurance  life,  the 
Colonel  holds  the  first  prize  in  narrative. 

The  way  the  Colonel  threw  a  grizzly  in  a  catch-as-catch-can  wrestling 
match  and  then  choked  him  to  death  with  huckleberry  pie  is  worth  going 
miles  to  hear,  but  that  is  another  story. 

What  I  started  to  tell  you  was  about  the  way  Mr.  Moorhouse  applies 
his  test.  Whenever  a  new  special  comes  to  town  in  the  grain  season,  fresh 
and  ready  to  write  all  the  growing  grain  in  Umatilla  county,  Lee  works 
it  this  way  :  He  owns  a  small  water  snake  which  he  keeps  in  a  wide  mouth 
bottle  of  water  on  his  desk,  and  he  offers  a  glass  of  water  from  the  bottle 
to  the  special,  who  generally  shrinks  back  with  horror.  Then  follows  an 
argument,  and  finally  it  is  left  to  arbitration,  and  the  decision  is  always 
the  same ;  namely,  there  is  no  snake  in  the  bottle.  Here  is  where  Lee  rises 
to  the  occasion.  With  a  friendly  manner  and  a  serious  tone  of  voice,  with 
much  solemnity  he  reads  the  special  a  lecture  on  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
drink.  He  pictures  to  him  the  pain  it  would  give  the  loved  mother  and  the 
revered  father,  and  the  contrite  special  gladly  signs  a  pledge  which  is  kept 
in  the  right  hand  drawer.  But  one  day  three  good  fellows  had  been  travel- 
ing together  and  they  had  worked  hard  and  were  tired,  they  had  lost  sleep 
for  two  nights,  and  had  taken  a  big  brace  just  before  Lee  sprung  the  snake 
on  them.  Well,  one  of  them  had  a  fit  right  there,  and  the  other  two 
hunted  up  a  doctor  without  loss  of  time,  and  if  you  want  a  cot  in  the 
Pendleton  hospital  for  thirty  days  you  just  ask  those  boys  to  tell  you  about 
that  snake. 


THE   MAJOR. 

Did  your  friend,  the  Major,  win  his  title  at  Manila?  asked  the  guest 
from  Chicago.  Before  that!  was  the  reply.  San  Juan  Hill?  Before  that. 
Ah,  I  see,  the  Civil  War?  Before  that!  Surely  not  in  1812?  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I  think  before  that ! 

Let  me  see,  1812  from  1899.  Oh  come  now,  what  is  the  josh  anyway? 
the  Major  is  a  young  and  active  man,  handsome  too,  with  piercing  eye  and 
military  carriage,  a  gallant,  and  all  that. 

I  know  it,  and  yet  (let  me  whisper)  he  has  been  just  that  way  for  so 
long  that  men  have  died  of  old  age  who  were  born  after  him. 

We  were  toasting  our  toes  before  an  open  fire  in  one  of  the  elegant 
hotels  "up  North."  The  Major,  with  that  thoughtful  regard  for  the  fair 
sex,  which  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics,  had  excused  himself 
from  the  circle  of  special  agents  and  gone  to  his  wife's  chamber. 
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That  the  Major  was  a  universal  favorite  was  easily  apparent.  If  space 
permitted  I  would  tell  all  the  stories  that  went  the  round  that  night  and 
of  which  the  Major  was  the  subject ;  but  let  one  suffice,  that  came  late 
with  spice  and  a  strip  of  lemon  peel  and  a  tumbler  full,  piping  hot. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  men  told  it.  It  seems  that  at  one  period  of 
his  life  the  Major  was,  as  one  may  say,  in  financial  straits;  things  had  not 
come  his  way,  fortune  had  frowned.  He  had  his  private  charities  too, 
unostentatiously  observed,  and  the  wolf  was  very  near  getting  through  the 
gate.  When,  one  day  in  a  magazine  of  wide  circulation  appeared  a  notice 
of  a  large  prize  offer  for  the  best  epigrammatic  construction  of  choice  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Major  won  that  prize.  Judicious 
investment  and  careful  nursing  did  the  rest. 

Here  is  the  gem  of  thought,  but  you  ought  to  hear  the  Major  recite  it. 
It  is  here  given  just  as  he  is  wont  to  express  it. 

"There  are  happenings  in  the  lives  of  all  men,  the  memory  of  which 
might  well  be  consigned  to  silence,  and  surrounded  by  the  mitigating 
(that's  a  good  word,  isn't  it?)  by  the  mitigating  influences  of  forgetful- 
ness." 


It  was  our  Chinese  solicitor  who  came  to  me  with  a  policy  "returned 
not  wanted,"  because,  as  he  explained,  with  tiresome  volubility,  the 
assured  had  said  the  rate  was  too  high.- 

"Oh,  tell  him  he  is  a  blanked  fool,"  said  I. 

"No !  he  no  blank  fool !    He  Lady,"  said  the  celestial. 


At  a  general  fire  the  adjuster  found  the  whole  town  patronizing  one 
brand,  which  was  labeled,  "pure  juice  of  the  grain,  softened  by  age." 

One  adjuster  absent-mindedly  filled  in  the  form  of  affidavit  as  follows  : 
"Personally  appeared  Cyrus  Noble,  who  being  sworn  deposes  and   says." 


The  policies  covered  on  office  fixtures  and  furniture  and  on  library  of 
printed  books. 

The  assured  is  a  well  known  attorney  of  repute. 

If  a  lawyer  can  write  thus,  what  wonder  that  the  average  insured  mis- 
construes the  policy  conditions  at  times. 
Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen  : 

Please  strike  out  the  following  parts  and  words  of  each  of  the  two 
enclosed  policies,  Nos.  62,709  and  62,812,  before  accepting  the  premiums,  for 
which  I  send  you  herewith  a  check,  viz:  lines  66,  67,  and  the  words 
"claimed  thereon,"  line  68;  also  from  and  including  the  words  "by  whom," 
on  line  73  to  and  including  the  words  "destroyed  or  damaged,"  on  line  75. 

1st.  If  a  fire  should  occur,  it  might  be  very  difficult— perhaps  impos- 
sible—for me  to  protect  the  insured  books,  furniture,   etc.,   from  further 
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damage ;  and  perhaps  more  difficult  for  me  to  forthwith  separate  the  dam- 
aged articles,  and  make  the  kind  of  separation  provided,  and  then  to  put 
them  in  the  best  possible  order,  or  to  make  a  complete  inventory,  stating  the 
cost  of  each  article,  and  the  amount  claimed  thereon  (i.  e.)  on  each  article. 
I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  each  article ; 
and  to  state  the  exact  sum  claimed  on  each  article  would  require  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  amount  of  insurance  over  the  whole  of  the  damaged  prop- 
erty, but  not  over  the  consumed  or  destroyed  property. 

* 

2nd.  My  few  law-books,  desks,  cases,  etc.,  are  in  the  building  described 
in  one  of  these  policies,  as  No.  104  Sutter  street,  which  contains  some  four 
or  five  stories  or  floors,  and  they  are  occupied  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  a 
number  of  persons;  and,  to  impose  on  me  the  duty  of  stating  by  whom,  and 
for  what  purpose,  the  several  parts  of  this  building  would  be  occupied  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  would  be  too  much.  My  suspicion  leads  me  to  intimate 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  of  fire,  some  part  of  the  building  was,  and  in 
the  future  will  be,  at  the  time  of  the  fire  or  soon  before  it,  occupied  by  an 
incendiary;  but  I  shall  not  undertake  to  locate  such  an  occupant  in  the 
building  in  which  I  keep  my  law-books,  desks,  etc.  When  it  comes  to 
furnishing  you  with  verified  plans  and  specifications  of  this  building  and  its 
fixtures,  machinery,  etc.,  should  it  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  it  is 
harder  still.  Why,  the  plans  and  specifications  alone  might  cost  me  more 
than  the  $750;  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  furnish  them  anyway.  The 
building  is  an  old  one,  and  perhaps  the  architect  is  dead,  and  his  papers 
lost  or  missing,  and  even  if  found,  I  could  not  verify  them,  as  I  know  noth- 
ing about  them. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  these  and  such  like  provisions  are  not 
turned  to  account  by  the  insurer  until  after  the  fire  occurs;  and  I  can  see 
no  other  design  in  inserting  these  peculiar  provisions  in  these  policies  than, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  lines  104  and  105,  to  either  provide  against 
liability  altogether,  or  to  work  out  a  settlement  of  a  small  part  of  it. 

Indeed  there  are  many  other  peculiar  provisions  inserted,  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  tend  to  undo  the  main  obligation  of  the  insurer;  but,  if  I  were 
to  insist  on  having  all  of  these  peculiar  provisions  expunged,  the  remainder 
would  constitute  a  very  unusual  policy,  even  if  commendable  for  fairness 
and  reasonableness.  With  the  special  provisions  above  indicated,  I  do  not 
consider  your  policies  would  be  of  much,  if  any,  use  to  me. 

However,  if  you  see  fit  to  expunge  the  parts  above  pointed  out,  all 
well  and  good;  if  not,  please  return  check  for  premiums,  and  inform  me 
what  Mr.  William  Phipps'  commission  would  be  if  no  objection  had  been 
made.  Mr.  Phipps  has  had  his  trouble  in  this  matter  and  must  be  paid  by 
you,  if  you  expunge  the  parts  above  indicated,  or  by  me  if  you  do  not. 

Respectfully  yours, 
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"EDUCATION   THAT    EDUCATES." 

Stacoto,  Oct.  9,  1S99. 
mr  T.  O.  Willin, 
Dear  Sir: 
We  the  Trustees  of  the  Catskill  school  Dist  have  concluded  to  except 
the  Insurance  Policy  you  sent  us  on  the  following-  condishion    First,    that 
we  pay  nothing  on  the  Policy  untill  the  next  App.    in  Dec.   and  then  not 
untill  enough  is  withheld  to  pay  all  present  indebtedness  and  our  Teachers 
Salary  and  that  you  correct  some  mistakes  in  the  inclosed  Policy  as  follows 
that  you  write  the  amount  of  the  policy  in  words  instead  of  figures  alone 
as  you  have  written  the  Premium 

the  present  Policy  might  be  taken  for  five  dollars  for  House  and  two  dollars 
for  Furniture  &  sofourth  and  we  want  you  to  state  in  words  the  amount  of 
the  Policy  as  you  have  did  the  Preminm  if  you  want  to  Insure  our  House 
under  these  condishion  return  Policy  as  above  stated 
Excuse  haste 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.    L.    DUNN, 
Clerk  of  the  board  of  Education,  Catskin  District. 


Dec.  7  x  1899. 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific, 

Gents 

I  want  for  a  reducton  Rate  on  my  Planig  Mill  or  Furtur  Factor  cor. 
Hugh  &  Devison  this  City  last  year  it  was  0%  now  7%%  it  seems  like  a 
rais  has  ocured  I  though  5%  was  high  for  the  fact  that  we  did  not  run  the 
Shop  10  Days  in  all  Last  year  nor  prhap  it  will  not  run  more  than  that  this 
Next  year. 

We  put  in  a  new  Bale  [Boiler?]  and  made  a  little  more  room  about 
12  x  14    New  pot  is  also  Covered  with  Iron  rooing. 

Yours  truly, 
F.    L.    JEELAND. 


JOE  APPLEGATE  GRAIN  SOLICITING. 

It  was  on  Sunday  the  10th  day  of  July,  1898,  that  Joe  Applegate, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Kings  Own  Insurance  Co.  of  Madagascar,  sat  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  de  Saw  Dust  in  Pendleton,  Oregon,  languidly  fanning  himself 
with  a  newspaper,  and  anon  wiping  his  profusely  perspiring  brow  with  a 
large  red  handkerchief.  He  was  in  an  unpleasant,  almost  savage  frame  of 
mind.  The  weather  had  been  intensely  hot  for  a  week,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  this  day  was  far  worse  than  any  preceding.  The  heat  fairly  radiated 
from  the  brick  buildings  and  sidewalks,  and  from  his  seat  Joe  looked  down 
the  street,  through  the  rows  of  drooping  shade  trees,  and  saw  just  outside 
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the  town,  the  hillsides  covered  with  ripe  grain  over  which  the  heated  air 
shimmered  and  danced.  Beyond  lay  miles  and  miles  of  grain  fields,  nearly 
ready  to  harvest,  and  here  and  there  a  column  of  dust  rising  to  the  sky 
like  heavy  smoke,  indicated  the  presence  of  a  team. 

Joe  had  been  temporarily  sent  into  the  northwest  grain  district  from 
southern  California  by  his  manager,  who  hoped  to  increase  the  receipts  of 
his  company  by  the  addition  of  a  few  thousand  in  grain  premiums.  He  had 
every  confidence  in  Joe's  ability- as  a  solicitor,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  Joe, 
to  say  that  he  had  a  very  fair  idea  of  his  own  abilities. 

He  was  a  big  stout  good  natured  fellow,  not  very  particular  as  to  dress, 
a  fluent  talker,  not  overfond  of  work,  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  adapting 
himself  to  circumstances  and  surroundings. 

The  "old  man"  had  sent  him  away  with  the  simple  words,  "We  want 
some  of  that  northwest  grain  business.     Go  up  there  and  get  it." 

Now,  Joe  had  never  written  a  grain  policy  in  his  life ;  he  knew  what 
wheat  was,  but  that  is  about  all,  but  he  went  away  with  a  sort  of  "message 
to  Garcia"  feeling,  with  that  supreme  confidence  born  of  youth  and  a  long 
association  in  the  insurance  business.  He  studied  forms,  rates,  etc.,  on 
the  way  up,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Walla  Walla  felt  assured  he  could 
estimate  the  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  compute  the  additional  in  sack 
or  in  stack,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  write  up  the  risks. 

But  things  did  not  run  as  smoothly  as  he  expected.  In  the  first  place 
he  found  he  was  a  little  late.  Special  agents  galore  were  ahead  of  him, 
no  less  than  twenty-five  working  around  Walla  Walla  at  once.  He  spent 
a  day  getting  acquainted,  and  the  following  morning  in  company  with  his 
agent,  joined  in  the  procession  of  teams  that  wended  its  wTay  out  of  town 
at  6  a.  m.,  fortified  with  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  beer  wrapped  up  in  a  wet 
sack,  and  four  sandwiches. 

He  returned  the  same  evening  at  6  o'clock,  having  driven  thirty-five 
miles  in  a  broiling  sun,  opened  twenty-seven  gates,  interviewed  tweny-two 
farmers,  been  chased  by  six  dogs  and  broken  a  buggy  spring.  He  was 
minus  the  beer,  $1.75  for  lunch  and  feed  for  team  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
good  nature.  He  was  plus  one— $7. 20  premium,  and  a  part  of  Walla  Walla 
county,  which  he  removed  that  evening  with  the  aid  of  soap  and  water. 

The  four  succeeding  days  were  repetitions  of  the  first,  except  that  Joe 
was  "skunked"  on  two  of  them.  An  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  week 
showed  five  policies  written  and  premiums  of  $34.80.  Joe  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  The  other  specials  seemed  to  be  having  fair  luck,  several  inform- 
ing him  confidentially  that  they  had  personally  written  over  $1,000  since 
Sunday,  and  exhibiting  as  proof  a  memo  showing  the  list  of  premiums. 

The  last  two  days  his  agent  "mutinied"  and  declared  he  wouldn't  do 
that  kind  of  work  for  15%  for  any  company ;  so  Joe  prevailed  on  his  office 
boy  to  go  with  him.  He  finally  concluded  he  was  a  "jonah"  at  Walla 
Walla  and  went  over  to  Pendleton. 
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Upon  his  arrival  here  he  found  his  agent  out  soliciting  with  another 
special.  He  was  rather  glad  of  it,  as  he  was  tired  of  the  heat,  dust  and  ill- 
luck  of  the  past  week,  and  as  he  sat  in  the  shade  in  front  of  the  hotel,  he 
cursed  the  day  his  employer  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  him  to  the 
country.  Once  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  old  man,  but  after  reading 
it  over,  tore  it  up.  His  reputation  was  at  stake,  the  season  was  advancing, 
and  he  saw  clearly  he  must  do  some  business. 

Joe  envied  the  driver  of  a  sprinkling  cart  as  it  slowly  passed. 

"There's  a  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  made  a  savage  dash  with 
the  newspaper  at  a  cloud  of  flies  about  him,  "who  is  happy  and  contented. 
He  sits  there  comfortably  in  the  shade  of  that  umbrella,  and  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  sprinkle  that  street,  and  there  are  not  fifty  people  trying  to  do  the 
job  at  the  same  time,"  and  Joe  wished  he  was  under  the  cool  spout. 

On  Sunday  night  he  arranged  with  his  agent,  Mr.  de  Graft,  for  an 
early  start  in  the  morning,  and  got  away  by  7  a.  m.,  armed  with  the  usual 
amount  of  beer  and  cigars. 

"Do  any  business  over  in  Walla  Walla?"  asked  his  agent  as  they  drove 
out  of  town. 

"Pretty  fair,"  said  Joe.  "Got  about  $800,  and  hope  to  do  as  well  here." 
He  wished  he  had  a  faked  list  of  premiums  as  evidence.  Mr.  de  Graft 
answered  with  a  low  whistle. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there  is  an  old  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rafferty  who 
lives  over  here;  he  has  1,200  acres  in  this  year,  and  if  we  can  get  him  it 
will  make  a  pretty  good  starter." 

Mr.  Rafferty  had  his  home  barricaded  with  three  gates,  two  of  which 
were  of  the  primitive  barbed- wire  variety,  and  in  attempting  to  open  one 
of  the  latter,  it  sprung  like  a  bow  spring,  and  Joe  spent  fifteen  minutes  in 
extricating  himself.     They  found  the  old  farmer  on  the  veranda. 

"Mr.  Rafferty,"  said  de  Graft,  "allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Applegate, 
manager  of  the  Kings  Own  Ins.  Co." 

"Glad  to  know  ye,"  said  Mr.  Rafferty,  extending  a  hand  like  an  oaken 
knot.  "Seddown,  seddown,  and  make  yourselves  at  home,"  he  added,  as 
he  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar  that  Joe  handed  him. 

"Whew !  pretty  hot,  isn't  it?"  said  de  Graft,  and  Joe  mopped  his  fore- 
head and  agreed  with  him. 

"Waal,  this  ain't  much,"  answered  Mr.  Rafferty.  "About  fourteen 
year  ago,  I  think  it  was  '83,  we  had  a  warm  spell."  He  took  a  long  pull  at 
Joe's  cigar,  blew  the  smoke  into  the  air,  and  contined :  "There  was  a  fel- 
ler lived  down  here  on  the  flats  who  got  sun-struck  that  year.  He  was 
out  workin'  on  a  thrasher.  His  name  was — um-m — well,  it's  funny  I  can't 
think  of  it.  I  know  it  most  as  well  as  I  do  my  own,"  and  he  drummed  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair  for  fully  a  minute  in  silence. 

"Crops  are  looking  pretty  well,"  said  Joe,  who  was  anxious  to  get 
down  to  business. 
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"Purty  fair;  a  hot  wind  did  some  hurt  last  month,  but  I  guess— durn 
it,  that  fellow's  name  was  Martin,  or  Marlin'  or " 

"How  much  will  your  crop  go  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Rafferty?"  asked  de 
Graft. 

"Ought  to  turn  out  thirty-five  bushels  easy,  but  can't  tell  till  I  git  to 
thrashin' — Barson— Barton — 'Mandy  !'  "  he  called  to  his  wife,  "what  was  the 
name  of  that  feller  that  got  sun-struck  down  on  the  flats  a  spell  back?'' 

Mandy  in  the  kitchen  either  did  not  choose  to  answer,  or  heard  not. 

"You  intend  to  insure  your  crop  this  year,  of  course,"  said  the  agent. 

"I  dunno,  I  dunno,"  wearily  said  Mr.  Rafferty;  "might,  though,  no 
tellin'.  What's  the  latest  war  news?  Dewey  did  those  Italians  up  in 
style,  at  Manila,  didn't  he?" 

The  conversation  became  general,  and  Joe  thought  it  best  not  to  push 
him  until  better  acquainted.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  of  talk,  during  which 
Mr.  Rafferty  spasmodically  endeavored  to  recall  the  name  of  the  sun-struck 
individual,  Joe  had  got  close  to  the  old  man,  told  him  several  jokes,  and 
opened  a  bottle  of  beer.  Then  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  pad  of  yellow 
applications,  and  began  to  sharpen  his  pencil. 

Mr.  Rafferty  eyed  him  suspiciously,  but  said  nothing. 

"Now,"  said  Joe,  "how  much  insurance  shall  we  put  on  each  acre  of 
your  crop?  You  are  liable  to  have  a  fire  at  any  time,  you  know,  and  I  can 
write  you  up  now  and  insure  you  for  say  $10  an  acre,  and  give  you  a  policy 
for  $12,000  in  the  best  company  in  the  world." 

"How  much  will  it  cost?"  asked  Mr.  Rafferty. 

"Three  months  will  cost  you  $192— a  mere  trifle  when  compared  with 
the  value  of  your  crop.  Pay  it  any  time  you  like.  We'll  send  you  the 
policy  to-morrow." 

"No,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  guess  I'll  insure  myself.  I've  carried  insur- 
ance off  and  on  for  ten  years,  and  never  drawed  a  cent,  and  if  I  did  have  a 
fire  I'd  have  to  law  over  it  to  get  my  money.  There  were  six  insurance 
men  here  yesterday,  and  two  ahead  of  you  this  mornin',  and  there  must  be 
a  dozen  or  so  on  the  way  out  here.  If  I  decide  to  insure,  I'll  go  into  town 
and  attend  to  it  myself!" 

Joe  used  some  of  his  most  persuasive  arguments,  but  the  old  man  was 
firm;  and  refusing  an  invitation  to  stay  for  dinner,  Joe  and  his  agent 
drove  on.  They  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards,  when  Mr.  Rafferty 
hailed  them. 

"That  feller's  name  was  Smith !''  he  shouted. 

The  next  place  they  stopped  at  seemed  deserted.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  about  the  farm  except  the  singing  of  crickets  in  the  still  air.  They 
tied  their  team  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  Joe,  after  looking  about  the 
place,  went  up  and  vigorously  shook  the  fence  gate. 

Instantly  seven  dogs  of  as  many  breeds,  barking  furiously,  suddenly 
appeared  from  under  the  house.  One  big  brute  was  almost  upon  him  when 
Joe  fled.     He  reached  the  buggy  in   two  jumps  and  scrambled  in,  the  dogs 
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howling  like  a  pack  of  coyotes.  Joe  decided  to  depart,  and  he  drove  off  the 
dogs  with  a  club,  while  his  agent  untied  the  horses. 

It  was  four  miles  to  the  next  ranch,  and  the  road  was  fearfully  dusty. 
A  light  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  blew  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they 
were  traveling,  and  for  the  next  hour  they  got  only  occasional  glimpses  of 
each  other  and  the  horses.  They  drew  up  in  front  of  a  one  story  unpainted 
house,  and  were  greeted  by  a  middle-aged  woman  who  held  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  while  four  or  five  more  of  all  ages  clung  to  her  skirts.  A  large  red- 
eyed  brindle  dog  trotted  up  and  sniffed  of  Joe's  legs,  much  to  his  discom- 
fort. "Nice  doggie,"  said  Joe,  snapping  his  fingers,  but  doggie  backed  off 
a  few.  feet,  showed  his  teeth  with  a  snarl,  and  slunk  off  under  a  shed, 
where  his  eyes  glowed  like  coals. 

They  learned  here  that  Mr.  Clancy,  the  owner  of  the  place,  had  started 
that  morning  to  cut  with  a  combined  harvester  in  the  "upper  field,"  about 
a  mile  back  of  the  house.  His  wife  said  she  didn't  think  he  had  insured 
yet,  and  so  they  decided  to  go  and  see  him.  They  took  turns  opening  the 
four  barbed-wire  gates  on  the  way,  and  after  a  fifteen  minutes  pull  over  a 
field  of  summer-fallow,  found  Mr.  Clancy  seated  high  upon  a  "combined" 
driving  32  horses.  As  the  big  harvester  slowly  came  around,  humming 
like  a  mill,  cutting,  threshing,  cleaning  and  sacking  a  16  foot  swath  of 
grain,  Joe  jumped  out  of  the  buggy  and  stood  waiting. 

"What  do  you  want?"  shouted  Mr.  Clancy  above  the  din  of  machinery, 
Joe  couldn't  tell  him  in  an  instant,  so  he  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  for 
him  to  stop. 

"Wh-o-a!"  yelled  the  driver  to  his  sweating  animals,  and  the  ponder- 
ous machine  slowed  down,  the  noise  of  whirring  wheels  died  out,  and  the 
whole  outfit  finally  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Clancy. 

Joe  rather  wished  he  hadn't  stopped  him,  but  it  was  too  late  to  regret 
it  so  he  said  : 

"My  friend,  you  are  doing  yourself  an  injustice  by  proceeding  with 
this  work  unprotected  by  a  policy  of  insurance  in  a  first-class  company. 
You  are  in  danger  of  burning  at  any  time.  Now  I  represent  the  King's 
Own " 

The  string  of  oaths  and  profanity  which  interrupted  his  further 
remarks  was  something  frightful  to  hear,  and  Joe,  realizing  that  he  had 
exhibited  a  lack  of  tact,  climbed  into  his  buggy.  A  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  driver  as  if  he  intended  to  descend  from  his  perch,  somewhat  accel- 
erated his  departure,  and  the  farmer's  boy  tossed  a  clod  after  them  as  they 
drove  off. 

It  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  the  horses  were  jaded  and  dry,  and  Joe 
and  de  Graft  were  beginning  to  get  hungry.  The  heat  and  dust  were 
almost  suffocating,  and  a  fifeeen  minutes  drive  brought  them  to  the  farm  of 
Silas  Jasper,  who  told  them  to  put  the  nags  in  his  barn,  and  come  right  in 
to  dinner,  which  was  about  ready.     After  feeding   the  horses,  Joe  put  his 
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head  under  the  pump,  washed  as  much  dust  from  his  face  and  ears  as  possi- 
ble, and  dried  his  hands  and  face  on  a  piece  of  grain  sack  which  served  as 
a  towel  for  the  household.  He  then  took  a  seat  at  a  bench  at  the  table. 
Very  little  was  said  during  the  meal.  The  old  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  waited.  Hired  men  and  family  all 
dined  together,  and  Joe  did  justice  to  the  coarse  homely  fare. 

In  conversation  with  old  Silas  after  dinner,  Joe  found  him  to  be  a  well- 
informed  clever  talker,  with  rather  populistic  views.  He  refused  Joe's 
proffered  cigar,  and  they*  discussed  politics  and  war  news  for  an  hour, 
Silas  said  he  had  insured  his  grain  only  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years, 
never  had  a  fire,  and  was  willing  to  take  his  chance  this  season. 

"There  have  been  at  least  fifteen  insurance  men  here  during  the  past 
week,"  he  remarked.  "The  first  thing  I  know  one  of  them  will  be  trying 
to  sell  me  a  gold  brick." 

He  declined  to  accept  payment  for  their  entertainment,  so  Joe  handed 
a  half  dollar  to  each  of  his  two  bare-footed  children,  hitched  up  his  team 
and  drove  on. 

On  their  way  down  the  road  they  met  the  special  agent  of  the  Great 
Sweedish  and  Danube  Ins.  Co.  with  his  agent,  and  they  stopped  to  compare 
notes. 

"Any  luck?"  asked  Joe. 

"Yes,  fair,"  answered  the  other  special.  "Wrote  up  $275  this  morn- 
ing. There'  no  use  in  your  going  down  on  the  flats,  as  I  have  cleaned  up 
everything  down  in  that  direction.  I  wrote  up  Smith,  Mclntyre,  Kelly 
and  the  rest  of  them.  Look  out  for  Jim  Mulligan's  dog  a  mile  up  Mill 
creek.     What  success  did  you  have?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Joe.  "Got  about  $350  since  7  o'clock,  but  hope  to  do 
better  this  afternoon.  Keep  away  from  Clancy  if  you  value  your  life.  So- 
long." 

The  afternoon  wore  along,  Joe  and  de  Graft  stopping  at  nearly  every 
farm  on  each  side  of  the  road.  They  were  now  working  toward  home,  but 
were  still  fourteen  miles  from  town. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  called  on  an  old  widow  lady, 
who  took  a  "shine"  to  Joe,  and  wrote  her  up  for  a  $28  premium. 

A  mile  further  on  Joe  got  out  of  the  buggy  to  open  a  farm  gate,  when 
his  eye  fell  on  a  sign  nailed  across  the  the  top  of  the  entrance  which  read 
as  follows: 

\  INSURANCE   AGENTS !  [ 

'„  Please  move  on. 

Joe  sadly  crept  back  into  his  seat  and  obeyed  instructions. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he  did  not  waste  much  time  in  using 
arguments  to  induce  farmers  to  insure.     He  talked  to  them  without  leaving 
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the  buggy.  The  last  two  or  three  places  he  stopped  at,  he  simply  asked 
over  the  fence  if  they  "wanted  any  insurance,"  and  about  dusk  he  passed 
a  farm  and  muttered  "To  h—  with  you.     You  can't  have  any  insurance." 

Joe  reached  Pendleton  at  7 :30  and  ran  the  guantlet  of  a  dozen  specials 
seated  in  front  of  the  hotel,  swapping  lies,  and  relating  the  exciting  experi- 
ences of  the  day. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  emerged  from  his  room  with  a  set  look  of  deter- 
mination on  his  face.  He  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing night  message : 

"E.  Jefferson  Doolittle,  Manager, 
King's  Own  Ins.  Co. 

Calsome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
"On  account  of  hot  winds  and  other  adverse  conditions,  think  further 
^efforts  on  my  part  to  secure  growing  grain  insurance  injudicious  and  use- 
less.    Leave  for  San  Francisco  tomorrow. 

Joseph  Applegate." 

Joe  still  holds  his  job,  and  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  manager. 
He  has  never  regretted  his  experience  in  the  northwest  grain  fields,  but 
his  wife  says  that  in  his  sleep  occasionally  he  fights  off  imaginary  dogs, 
opens  imaginary  gates,  and  talks  of  "additional  in  sack." 

A.  J.  SPECIAL. 


SECTION    II, 
(  By  the  Assistant  Editor.  ) 

SAVED   TWENTY-SEVEN   THOUSAND. 

Special  Agent  Quirk,  of  the  Queen's  Own,  who  travels  out  of  Denver, 
is  a  practical  joker  of  rare  promise.  Gifted  with  an  easy  flow  of  language 
which  babbles  through  his  white  teeth  like  a  rippling  brook  fed  by  peren- 
nial streams,  and  favored  by  Nature  with  physical  beauty  and  an  insin- 
uating address,  he  finds  a  fresh  crop  of  victims  on  every  trip.  As  an 
ordinary  insurance  man,  he  has  missed  the  full  measure  of  his  powers.  He 
could  have  been  the  king  of  confidence  operators,  but,  as  it  is,  he  has  to 
weave  in  his  cunning  ways  as  an  innocuous  side  issue  with  which  to  dec- 
orate the  dry  details  of  business,  on  the  same  principle  that  women  stick 
turkey  feathers  at  a  rakish  angle  on  a  plain  hat.  He  has  this  peculiarity — 
which  is  an  evidence  of  intellectual  strength:  He  will  begin  a  conversa- 
tion in  good  faith,  without  any  ulterior  motive,  when  an  idea  of  some 
jesting  deception  will  strike  him,  and,  instantJy,  without  a  change  of  coun- 
tenance or  inflection,  he  will  evolve  that  idea  and  proceed  to  work  it  out  in 
logical   sequence,    as  if  it   had   been  a  long-considered   plan,  carrying   it 
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through  with  such  nicety  of  detail  that  his  victim  is  fooled  to  the  top  of 
his  bent. 

Some  time  ago,  Quirk,  Denson  of  the  Hartford,  and  myself  were  in  a 
palace  car,  making  the  trip  from  Denver  to  Greeley  (that  paradise  of  pro. 
hibition  and  potatoes),  when  the  name  of  Captain  Balcomb,  special  agent 
of  the  Royal  Pyrotechnic,  was  mentioned,  and  I  saw  by  the  quick  gleam  of 
Quirk's  eye  that  he  was  about  to  try  his  arts  on  one  of  us.  He  first  looked 
at  me,  but  evidently  was  doubtful,  and  then  turned  to  the  other  member 
of  our  party  and  said  : 

"Denson,  the  Captain  is  a  remarkable  man  !" 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  said  Denson;  "what  makes  him  so  great?" 

"As  an  all  'round  insurance  man,"  continued  Quirk,  "he  has  no  equal 
in  this  or  any  other  country." 

"What  are  you  giving  us?"  asked  Denson. 

"That's  right.  Why,  didn't  you  know  that  he  is  so  valuable  that  his 
company  never  have  him  adjust  losses  for  them  or  anyone  else.  They  canH 
afford  it.  They  can  get  plenty  of  cheap  men  for  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  or 
even  for  twelve,  if  they  patronize  the  Denver  Syndicated  Adjustment 
Bureau,  but  they  can't  afford  to  waste  his  time  on  any  such  basis;  no,  sir!" 

"Rats!"  said  Denson,  with  his  cold,  Connecticut  incredulity. 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  said  Quirk,  with  a  fascinating  smile,  warming 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  his  subject.  "Now,  this  is  confidential,  but  we 
are  old  friends  and  good  friends,  and  I  know  what  I  tell  you  will  go  no 
further.  The  Captain  draws  the  biggest  salary  of  any  field  man  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  earns  every  cent  of  it." 

"Aw,"  said  Denson,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  gets  more  than  fifteen 
dollars  a  day?" 

"0/  course  I  do.  They  pay  him  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents  a  month,  besides  five  per  cent,  contingent  and  ten  dollars  a 
day  when  he  is  in  Denver,  for  entertaining  agents,  and  when  at  Cripple 
Creek  and  Leadville,  any  amount  goes.  They  never  go  over  his  expense 
account,  but  just  look  at  the  total  and  give  him  credit  for  it." 

"It  can't  be  possible."  said  Denson,  half  convinced. 

"True  as  gospel,"  continued  Quirk,  "and  why  not?  You  don't  know 
what  that  man  can  do.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question?  Did  you  ever  know 
him  to  adjust  a  loss?" 

"N'no,  believe  not,"  said  Denson. 

"There,  d'ye  see?  He  comes  high  but  he's  worth  it.  He  gets  more 
business  than  any  three  specials  on  the  road,  between  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  (present  company,  of  course,  excepted)  and  a  year  ago  last 
September  he  saved  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  for  his  company  in  one 
night." 

"How  could  that  be?"  asked  Denson. 

"Well,  this  was  the  way  of  it."  (At  this  point  I  began  to  grow  inter- 
ested and  had   a  notion   that  may  be    the  Captain  was  a  great   natural 
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phenomenon  in  his  way,  but  a  glance  at  Quirk  showed  me  he  was  working 
his  mental  loom  with  keen  enjoyment  and  smoothly  weaving  his  story  with- 
out a  break  or  a  knot,  as  he  went  along,  from  the  cobwebs  of  his  fantastic 
brain.) 

"It  happened  in  the  Union  Depot,  at  Denver,  on  the  night  of  September 
fifteenth — or  was  it  the  sixteenth?  No,  it  was  the  fifteenth.  The  Captain 
was  about  to  take  the  seven-thirty  Burlington  flyer  for  Akron  when  a 
small  freight  shed  at  one  end  of  the  yard  caught  fire  from  locomotive 
sparks  and  burned  quite  fiercely. 

"Great  Heavens!"  shouted  the  Captain,  "We  have  $27,000  insurance 
on  Rio  Grande  cars  right  in  this  yard.  That  must  and  shall  be  saved,"  and 
throwing  off  his  coat,  he  jammed  his  right  shoulder  against  the  rear  car  of  a 
Rio  Grande  freight  train  and  pushed  until  his  eyes  bulged  out  like  saucers. 
The  Captain  isn't  bigger  than  a  pint  of  cider  but  what  he  lacks  in  size  he 
makes  up  in  energy.  By  some  strange  caprice  of  fate  the  brakes  must  have 
been  unset  and  the  grade  a  little  down  for  the  wheels  began  to  move  and 
the  train  slowly  rolled  out  of  the  yard. 

"Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  Captain.  "So  much  saved  !  Now,  to  get  the  rest 
of  the  cars  out,"  and  in  a  moment  he  ran  up  the  side  of  a  big  freight  car 
like  a  monkey,  and  with  a  vigorous  jerk  threw  off  the  brake,  and  with  a 
stern  Napoleonic  frown,  glided  with  the  car  out  of  the  yard.  In  a  moment 
he  was  back  again  and  running  frantically  about,  shouted  to  the  train- 
men:  "Run  all  of  the  Rio  Grande  cars  out  of  the  yard.  Remember,  Rio 
Grande — no  others  !" 

Why  he  should  have  been  heeded  I  never  exactly  understood,  but  learned 
afterwards  that  a  change  of  yardmasters  was  expected  about  that  time 
and  probably  the  first  thought  of  the  railroad  men  was  that  the  Captain  was 
the  new  boss  and  he  who  must  be  obeyed.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
there  was  "hell-a-popping"  in  the  yard  for  awhile,  and  at  intervals  I  would 
catch  sight  of  the  Captain  on  top  of  a  car,  with  arms  folded  and  a  stern 
expression  of  "do  or  die,  capture  the  Spion  Kop  or  perish  in  the  attempt" — 
always  gliding  out  of  the  yard  and  rushing  back  and  starting  more  cars 
with  an  obedient  mob  of  trainmen  running  about  excitedly  in  obedience  to 
his  sharp  commands  mingled  with  strange  and  blood-curdling  oaths. 

The  next  day  the  Captain  told  me  he  had  saved  the  entire  827,000  of 
insurance,  and  although  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  shed  in  which  it 
started,  I  am  satisfied  he  thought  he  did  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
And  now  Denson,  isn't  a  man  of  such  quick  presence  of  mind  and  bold  action 
worth  his  big  salary  ? 

"You  bet  he  is,"  said  Den«on,  now  fully  convinced. 


Special  agents  having  headquarters  at  Denver  all  wear  solid  silver 
tags,  reading  as  follows : 

"If  I  get  lost  tie  this  on  my  coat  and  send  me  home,  and  tell  rny  wife 
it's  the  same  old  stomach  trouble." 
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The  wording  was:  "On  stock  of  seeds,  bulbs,  trees,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  tools."  Our  agent  asked:  "In  event  of  loss  are  electric  light 
bulbs  covered?" 


"What's  your  line?" 
"Fire  insurance." 

"Mine  is  similar.     I  travel  for  the  Smith  Collection  Bureau  of  Chicago." 
"Um-m.     What  kind  of  wood  is  that  bureau   made  of?    It  can't    be 
poplar?" 

"No,  mostly  willow,  veneered  with  chestnut." 


The  burning  point  is  often  the  junction  between  the  physical  and  moral 
hazard. 


"How  does  it  happen,"  asked  the  special  agent,  "that  we  haven't  had 
a  word  from  you  for  six  months;  have  you  given  up  insurance?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  not,"  replied  the  local,  proudly;  "look  at  that 
batch  of  daily  reports  of  business  I  have  written  for  you !  there  are 
eighteen  of  'em;  all  in  regular  order." 

"Why  didn't  you  send  them  i?" 

"Didn't  know  I  had  to — was  waiting  for  you  to  come  around." 

"Great  Scott !    Where's  the  money?" 

"O,  the  money2.  D Well,  you  see  I  had  to  use  that  to  live  on,  but  you  will 
find  the  reports  are  all  straight." 


Another  case — this  happened  in  Colorado.  The  agent  was  a  German; 
hadn't  been  visited  for  a  year  and  nothing  had  been  heard  from  him  during 
that  time.  When  the  special  called,  he  found  thirteen  daily  reports  wait- 
ing for  him  and  on  each  was  pinned  the  exact  amount  of  the  premium  in 
currency  and  postage  stamps. 


Another  one  of  those  painstaking  new  agents  cropped  up  in  Wyoming, 
last  year,  who  sent  his  first  daily  report  with  the  entire  printed  portion  of 
the  policy  written  out  on  six  sheets  of  foolscap  and  attached  to  the  report, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  resigning  the  agency  because  he  couldn't  afford  to 
do  so  much  writing  for  fifteen  per  cent. 


A  Minnesota  company  has  been  planting  farm  agents  lately  and  evolved 
a  new  idea  by  sending  out  a  prairie  schooner  filled  with  supplies  which 
scoured  the  rural  counties  and  delivered  the  agency  outfits  to  each 
appointee  right  on  the  spot.  It  is  only  in  Minnesota  they  work  up  these 
bright  schemes. 
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Trinidad  agents  still  maintain  that  the  only  correct  way  to  grant  a 
vacancy  permit  is  to  stick  a  board  sign  on  the  dwelling-house  bearing  the 
words  "To  Rent"  in  large  black  letters. 


I  knew  the  assured  was  a  Wyoming  desperado  who  had  "killed  his 
man,"  several  times,  and  sol  caught  him  in  an  unguarded  moment,  asked 
to  see  his  policy,  and  after  pocketing  it,  drew  a  six-shooter  on  him  and 
said:  "We  want  to  cancel;  we  are  going  to  cancel,  and  your  policy  is  can- 
celed.    Here's  the  return  premium.     Take  it!" 

"All  right — the  drop's  on  me,"  ha  answered. 

Then  I  backed  off  and  left  town  in  a  hurry. 

The  next  day  my  bad  man  insured  with  another  company,  got  his 
policy,  rode  on  horseback  seventy-five  miles  to  Sun  Dance,  the  county  seat ; 
had  the  policy  recorded,  left  it  with  the  clerk,  paid  twenty-seven  dollars 
fees  and  rode  home  again  where  he  boasted  of  his  shrewdness  and  said : 
"Now,  I'd  like  to  see  any  son  of  a  gun  of  an  insurance  agent  who  can  can- 
cel that  policy,  for  it's  recorded." 


"This,"  said  the  general  adjuster,   "is  the  only  job  I  ever  had  where 
the  company  doesn't  worry  when  I'm  not  at  work." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

"You  can't  imagine  how  I  enjoy  having  your  office  in  the  house,  so  I 
can  be  with  you  and  know  where  you  are,"  said  the  young  wife  to  her 
husband,  whose  frowning  brow  seemed  "wrinkled  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought,"  while  she  gaily  hummed:  "Because  I  Love  You,"  and  opening 
the  stove  door,  tried  her  cake  with  a  splint  from  the  broom. 

"O,  yes,  it's  a  good  thing,"  replied  the  young  man  with  a  careworn 
face,  as  he  hunted  wildly  through  his  supplies. 

"But  what  is  the  matter?  Why  do  you  look  so  anxious?"  continued 
the  wife. 

"O,  nothing,  nothing,  he  answered,"  as  he  scratched  his  head  and  ran 
his  hands  through  his  hair;  "that  is,  nothing  you  would  understand. 
There  are  six  policies  missing  and  I  can't  find  them  anywhere." 

"And  what  are  they,"  asked  the  wife. 

"Why,  insurance  policies,  like  these  and  those;  under  some  circum- 
stances, their  value  runs  into  thousands." 

"What!  Those  paper  advertisements?  O,  I  am  so  sorry!  I  thought 
they  were  patent  medicine  and  drug  store  circulars  and  I  took  some  of 
them;  two  of  that  Liver  remedy  from  London  that  is  used  around  the 
globe;  two  of  the  Hamburg  Tea  and  two  of  the  Scottish  National  Onions 
for  biliousness ;  but  I  didn't  touch  the  Pelicans  or  the  Syringes  or  any  of 
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the  others.  The  papers  were  the  right  thickness,  so  I  cut  them  in  circles 
and  put  them  with  the  printed  side  down  in  the  bottom  of  my  cake-pans 
and  they  were  just  the  thing.'' 

1  'And  this,"  said  the  husband,  as  he  began  making  up  lost  policy  state- 
ments, "comes  of  mixing  business  with  housekeeping.  There,  there,  don't 
cry!  I  will  tell  the  Colonel  how  it  was.  He  is  wise  and  may  be  able  to 
square  it  with  the  company." 

A  few  days  after,  the  Colonel  wrote  him  as  follows  : 

"We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  'steenth 
instant  in  re  destroyed  policies  numbers  ninety-nine  million,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-one  to  ninety-nine  million,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
inclusive;  and  in  reply  beg  to  say  that  while  we  cannot  condone  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  methods  by  which  said  policies  were  defaced  and  mutilated 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  destroyed,  we  will  acquit  your  agency  of 
any  malice  prepense  or  aforethought,  and  on  receipt  of  the  sworn  affidavit 
of  your  wife  and  yourself,  with  an  indemnity  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  with  two  responsible  sureties,  we  will  close  the  transac- 
tion on  our  records. 

"I  will  add  that,  while  we  heretofore  believed  our  policies  were  good, 
we  are  now  convinced  that  they  take  the  cake." 


The  "Underwriters'  Special  Agency  and  Adjustment  Company,"  of 
Denver,  announce  in  explanation  of  their  charges  for  undertaking  subro- 
gation claims,  the  following  change  in  classification  : 

"The  above  terms  apply  to  subrogations,  both  against  railroads  and  other 
wrong  doers.11 


Letter  of  recommendation:  "When  Mr.  Smith  came  to  us,  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  insurance  business,  and  now  he  knows  ten  times  as 
much." 


Independent  Adjuster— "My  rule  is,  'Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
ahead.'  " 

Special  Agent— "That  so?  Thought  it  was,  'When  in  doubt,  compro- 
mise.' " 


Referring  to  the  blanket  form  on  contents  of  dwellings,  our  agent  at 
Sunol  writes  as  follows : 

"He  has  bran  new  furniture  in  the  house,  and  he  comes  to  me  to-day 
and  says  that  he  can't  except  the  Policy  he  says  that  you  have  insured 
jewelry,  firearms  and  a  great  many  things  that  he  never  wanted  insured 
he  says  for  Instance  his  watch  and  jewelry  is  always  on  him  or  the  family 
also  his  gun  is  always  loaded  and  in  a  case  of  fire  it  would  be  the  first  thing 
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he  would  get  out  of  the  house.  Now  he  has  it  in  his  head  that  you  would 
deduct  Every  Thing  he  would  get  out  of  the  house  even  if  it  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  application." 


THE   NON-BOARDER. 

No  more,  no  more, 

My  agents  sore 

Upbraid  me  with  their  loud  uproar. 

I  cut  the  rate, 

They  make  rebate, 

And  for  my  money  long  I  wait. 


Our  new  special  agent  writes  from  Chualar:  "There  were  no  letters 
here  for  me  and  I  have  not  heard  from  the  office  for  five  days.  Did  you 
receive  my  report  from  Gonzales,  and,  if  so,  is  my  action  there  approved? 
Am  very  anxious  to  know.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  in  the  shade 
to-day  and  the  mosquitoes  are  something  fearful.  Our  agent  here  is  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  Republican  and  gold-bug  and  an  out-and-out  expansionist. 
He  is  at  that  advanced  period  of  life  when  the  silver  cord  is  liable  to  be 
loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  broken,  and  should  the  Grim  Reaper  invade  the 
agency,  the  business  will  be  difficult  to  keep  together.  A  characteristic 
and  cordial  letter  from  you  will  be  appreciated  by  him." 

Manager   replies:    "Yours    of inst.    received    and    noted.     Have 

written  Chualar  agent  referring  to  small  and  unsatisfactory  business  and 
asking  improvement.  Don't  understand  your  reference  to  Grim  Reaper, 
Is  this  machine  similar  to  the  Combined  Harvester?" 


In  a  general  merchandise  store  at  Sunol,  Cal.,  printed  cards  were  prom- 
inently displayed,  giving  instructions  to  employes  as  follows: 

In  case  of  fire,  save  contents  in  this  order : 

First — Ribbons. 

Second — Show-cases. 

Third— Clothing. 

Fourth— Bolts  of  goods. 

Fifth— Shoes. 

Sixth— Safe. 

Seventh — Yourselves. 

The  store  burned,  and  the  loss  was  nearly  tota],  for  the  clerks,  in  their 
haste,  read  the  rules  from  the  bottom  up,  and  saved  nothing  but  them- 
selves. 

Traveling  men  who  ride  on  palace  cars  may  be  said  to  have  a  Pullman- 
ary  weakness. 
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The  consistent  manager  of  the  Christiana  &  Stockholm  Insurance 
Company  imported  a  servant-girl  from  Norway  recently,  and,  on  her 
arrival,  asked : 

"Can  you  cook?" 

"Naa." 

"Can  you  sweep?" 

"Naa." 

"Can  you  sew?" 

"Naa." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"I  can  milk  a  reindeer." 

And  so  he  had  to  send  for  one  of  those  useful  animals. 


The  new  agent  at  Jimtown  was  reported  by  our  enterprising  special  as 
inexperienced  but  aggressive;  not  of  a  college  education,  but  shrewd,  hust- 
ling, and  an  uncut  gem  lacking  nothing  but  polish.  His  written  reply  to 
our  first  communication  was  as  follows: 

"Sirr— I  have  reseved  yore  lettr.  i  am  no  dam  fool,  i  can  Read  Writun 
as  wel  as  the  necks  man.  Enny  tim  you  hav  to  sen  me  a  nuther  lettr, 
write  it,  an  sen  it  an  i  Wil  Read  it.  But  you  dont  hav  to  print  it  for  me, 
i  am  no  dam  fool.  Yore  respectively, 


On  being  introduced  to  the  young  and  pretty  wife  of  our  agent  at  Mil- 
pitas,  she  said : 

"Another  insurance  man?" 

"Y-yes,"  I  stammered,  with  what  was  intended  for  an  insinuating 
smile;  "are  you  tired  of  meeting  them?" 

"O,"  she  answered,  tossing  her  shapely  head  and  flashing  her  white 
teeth,  "I  don't  care.  One  more  or  less  makes  no  difference.  You  know 
how  it  is  when  you  see  a  lot  of  Chinamen.     They  all  look  alike  to  me." 

Extract  from  my  letter  to  the  office : 

"Our  business  here  has  been  so  small,  and  the  prospects  are  so  discour- 
aging, that  I  have  canceled  the  agency  and  inclose  notice  of  discontinuance. 
Milpitas  is  a  poor,  miserable  little  town,  anyway." 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  our  Teutonic  members  are  with 
an  association  connected,  that  a  yearly  re-union  have,  which  they  term  the 
"Black  Forest  Hunters'  Union  Annually-Recurring  Ghost  Chase  Festival." 

In  German,  it  is  simply  expressed  in  one  word  of  sixty-three  letters, 
which  this  is  it  already : 

Schwartzwaldischerjaegervereinsalljaehrlichegespensterjachfest. 

And  now  we  know  where  we  are. 
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Our  agent  at  Anaconda,  Montana,  loaned  a  copy  of  the  bound  volume  of 
the  "Knapsack"  to  a  business  man  of  his  town  who  made  a  trip  to 
Gregson's  Springs  and  while  there  read  that  supposed  encyclopedia  of  wit 
and  humor.  He  returned  in  a  state  of  profound  drunkenness,  remained 
intoxicated  for  a  week,  sold  out  his  business  and  is  now  tending  bar  at 
Butte. 


Some  of  the  Chicago  managers,  it  is  said,  favor  the  annexation  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  there  are  others  who  think 
their  city  is  large  enough  as  it  is. 


DIALOGUE   WITH   A  SPECIAL  AGENT. 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  expansion?" 
"No,  I  am  a  contractor." 
"What  line?" 
"Debts." 


If  any  claim  that  the  contributions  to  the  Knapsack  are  not  always 
entirely  original,  we  simply  reply :  "Those  who  object  to  repeating  the  best 
expressions  of  others  forget  that  such  quotations  are  the  flowers  of  thought 
that  renew  their  fragrance  when  gathered."  This  is  an  "original  quota- 
tion." 


Some  years  ago,  I  adjusted  a  dwelling-house  loss  in  Utah  with  a  grizzled 
old  Morman.  I  worked  my  way  up  from  the  foundation,  arrived  at  the  attic 
and  then  asked : 

"What  pitch  did  the  roof  have?" 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "there  wasn't  any  pitch  on  it;  it  was  just  a 
shingle  roof." 


As  the  dashing  young  special  agent  slipped  from  the  car,  he  was 
warmly  greeted  by  agents  Brown  and  Smith,  both  quiet,  plainly-dressed 
men,  pillars  of  the  church,  slow  of  speech,  prohibitionists  and  modest  to  a 
fault. 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  they  said.     "Traveling  alone?" 

"Why,  er— how  are  you?  Where  can  I  get  some  ribbons  for  my  type- 
writer?" 

"Um-m,"  replied  Brown,  shaking  his  head. 

"Ribbons,"  said  Jones,  gasping. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  our  special.  "Right  back— left  type-writer  in 
Pullman  !"  and  he  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  car. 

Said  Brown  to  Smith :  "That  settles  it ;  we  must  resign  to-day." 

"Right;"  said  Smith.     "O,  the  villain  !" 
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Back  came  our  special  with  the  type- writer  hanging  on  his  arm. 
Brown  and  Smith  brightened  up,  looked  at  each  other  sheepishly  and 
grinned. 

It  was  a  Blickensderfer. 

(Note — The  Blickensderfer  Company  pays  for  this  ad.) 


AS   IT   REALLY    HAPPENED. 

1 'Young  man,"  said  a  venerable-looking  reformer,  addressing  a  gentle- 
man who  stood  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  O'Farrell  streets,  in  San 
Francisco,  quietly  smoking:  "How  many  cigars  a  day  do  you  use?" 

"Five." 

"And  how  much  do  they  cost?" 

"Two  bits  apiece." 

"Don't  you  know  if  you  would  stop  smoking  and  save  that  money,  when 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am  you  could  own  that  building?"  pointing  to  the 
Phelan  block. 

"Do  you  own  it?"  was  the  query. 

"No." 

"Well,  Tdo." 

It  was  James  D.  Phelan. 


Managers  when  urged  by  agents  to  increase  expenses  might  copy  the 
economy  of  the  prudent  father  whose  little  boy  asked : 

"Please,  papa,  give  me  a  quarter  to  see  the  big  snake  in  the  men- 
agerie." 

"Morris,  my  dear,  here's  the  magnifying  glass.  Go  look  at  an  angle 
worm." 

The  Association  recently  received  a  letter  from  Berlin,  intended  for 
the  President,  bearing  the  following  address:  "Derpresidentderfeuerversi 
cherungsunterzeichnergeselschaf  tderkustedesstillenoceans. ' ' 


Special  Agent  (at  Sacramento  hotel)  :  "Here,  waiter,  the  chocolate  in 
this  glass  is  cold." 

Waiter:     "That  isn't  chocolate." 
Special :     "Well,  then,  what  is  it?" 
Waiter:     "That's  a  glass  of  water." 


Loss  report  from  the  new  special:  "Assured  is  a  good  fellow,  .but  has 
raised  little  on  his  farm  excepting  seven  children  and  an  $1,800  mortgage. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  loss,  for  the  wife  of  the  assured 
was  alone  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  She  is  a  good-looking  woman,  the  general 
appearance  being  in  her  favor." 
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A  San  Diego  agent  insured  a  lot  of  hives  lately,  and  very  properly  rated 
them  as  "B"  buildings. 

Our  agents  at  San  Jose  recently  wrote  a  line  on  the  Lick  Observatory 
and  classed  it  as  a  "C"  building— and  they  were  right. 


On  the  blotters  of  a  new  local  insurance  company,  "The  Special  Agents' 
Mutual  Fire,"  is  this  startling  announcement: 

"you  don't  have  to  die  to  win  with  us! 
but  you  do  have  to  burn." 


"The  Honesty  Insurance  Company"  is  the  latest;  appropriate  because 
it's  the  best  policy. 


The  Colorado  Mutual  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  strict  equality  of 
interests.  The  officers  take  the  premiums  and  the  assured  are  assessed 
for  the  losses. 


Our  agent  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts,  and  now  heads  the  disqual- 
ified list. 


An  "A"  building  is  one  that  does  not  burn. 

A  "B"  building  is  one  that  sometimes  burns. 

A  "C"  building  is  one  that  is  supposed  to  burn  one-fifth  quicker  than  a 
"B"  building— but  does  not. 

A  "D"  building  is  one  that  does  not  burn  when  it  is  expected  to  burn, 
and  does  burn  when  it  is  not  expected  to  burn. 


AT   HEAVEN'S   GATE. 
(By  E.  W.  Carpenter.) 

St.  Peter:    What  sort  of  a  sinner  were  you? 

Crude  Spirit :    I  was  landlord  and  owner  of  a  busted-boom  hotel. 

S.  P :    It  was  well  insured  and  burned? 

C.  S:     No. 

S.  P.  (To  attendant)  :  Gabriel !  Show  this  gentleman  to  the  whitest 
mansion  on  the  best  polished  side  of  Gold  street.  And  say !  Gabriel !  Tell 
the  New  Jerusalem  Transfer  to  take  him  up  a  set  of.  the  latest,  improved, 
aerophonic  wings,  a  triple-gilt  electro-sparko  crown  and  an  automatic 
harp  with  a  supply  of  the  holiest  records. 
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SCHEME   OF  FIRE   INSURANCE. 

(Contributed.) 

Caktena,  Loss  Ankullus  Koundy,  Kal., 

12  Feby.,  1900. 
Mesder  Edichur: 

Yor  ledder  vos  receiveded  vot  en  yu  staid— longe  dime  yu  no  here  von 
Gus  Gobblestein,  vot  ees  der  madder  und  I  shold  ride  somedings  von  der 
Napsack  (vot  ees  dot  Napsack?  I  dond  got  enny  mor  napsack  alreatty 
seence  I  vos  in  der  army). 

I  aint  ride  nutting  tu  yu  fur  tu  year  yit  pecaus  dem  tarn  Enchoor- 
ance  Manichurs,  dey  mek  mee  tyert.  Der  Vire  Enschoorance  Achents 
bare,  shoornuf  "dervwhite  manspurden,"  mit  aul  der  Ovvicers  auf  Kom- 
panies  und  Manichurs  rightten  um  cirkulers  und  ledders. 

Der  hole  skeem  auf  Vire  Inschooranc  und  der  bressend  pasis  ees  youst 
tu  mek  Kompani  Ovvicers  unt  Manichurs  drau  pig-selleries  mit  vich  tu 
worret  der  Achents   tu  der  Loonatick  Syleems  indo. 

Vot  der  Achents- vont  mit  Cirkulars?  Vot  du  Achents  kair  mit  Ovvicers 
und  Manichurs?  Noddings — (Mosd  auf  dem  haf  pretzels  und  sauerkrauud 
nter  der  hadts  ensted  of  prains  alretty).  Vot  der  Achents  vont  mit  Koin- 
packs,  Vestern  Unions,  Crattet  Gommishuns  und  suche  tarn  voolishnesses? 
I  askt  id  vonce  more  auf  id,  "vot  der  Achents  vant  mit  em?"  Dey  dond  vas 
kneeded  en  der  peesiness. 

Py  chimminy,  id  mek  me  so  tarn  mat  vend  der  Achents  dond  see  vich 
vay  der  wint  plows  away — Maypee  dey  dond  (sum  auf  em)  hef  enny  moir 
prains  as  der  Manichurs  unt  shouldt  pe  ad  vonce  eggskused  unt  drobbed 
auf  der  dome  auf  der  Kort  Haus  intu  der  pottom  auf  der  See. 

Achents  vot  pin  en  peesiness  goot  many  yeares  kin  no  doud  subbrise 
yu  py  delling  auf  a  kase,  effry  fu  yeares,  ven  afder  offal  hart  vork  he  gid 
a  bolicy,  der  tarn  Manichur  he  acktually  hef  der  Audacitee  tu  rit  em  a  ledder 
askin  voolish  quvestions  apoud  der  bropper  rade  auf  it — Eggsposures  or 
odder  dings  vot  nopoddy  but  der  Lincolnpoops  coot  understand. 

I  peen  in  der  peesiness  a  goot  many  yeares  now  alretty  unt  I  kno  der 
dole  ting  from  der  berginging  tu  der  ent  auf  id  und  aul  trou  der  middle 
und  sides  auf  id,  und  I  sai  tu  der  Achents  dat  now  ees  der  dime  tu  dake  a 
pold  standt.  Git  oud  der  old  fogie  rutts  auf  der  pastd  yeares.  Klimb  up 
on  der  wheels  auf  der  pand  waggin  und  git  on  der  top  uf  id. 

Tu  a  man  vot  kno  a  checkass  von  a  nexdt  years  birds  nestd  id  ees  so 
plain  lek  a  knose  und  ees  fase. 

Vire  Inschoorance  ees  now  several  hundret  yeares  olt.  Id  ees  reached 
a  poind  now  alretty  auf  vat  der  hedt  mans  een  der  unifersities  kalled  id 
"Un  Eggsact  Sicnce."  Derfor  id  ees  mid  der  Achent.  Der  Achent  pin  en 
der  pissiness  so  manny  yeares  und  should  pe  kredditted  mit  kapacitee  tu 
run  der  peesiness  auld  der  same  like  odder  peesiness  man  und  Merchand. 
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Der  Achent  he  liefe  en  der  town  und  he  kno  all  der  beoples  dere.  Der 
beoples  dere  all  kno  him,  bud  der  beoples  dond  kno  der  Kompanies.  Derfor 
I  sai,  vot  passes  my  gomprehension  ees,  vot  vor  du  der  Achent  vant  mit  der 
Kompanies — Der  Achents  vriends,  dey  inschoor  mit  der  Achent,  nott  mit 
der  Kompanies.  Een  der  mainy  yeares  gone  py,  I  hav  mate  oil  kints  auf 
galkulations  frum  formulas  sientifick,  und  my  konklusions  vorces  me  to  sai 
der  vill  pe  no  satisfacktion  und  efferlasting  seddlemend  auf  der  Grate 
quvestions  midout  entire  seperation  auf  Achents  und  Kompanies.  Den,  und 
nod  til  den,  vil  der  Achent  pe  on  der  proad  und  higher  plain  lek  der  odder 
Merchand  Brinces  auf  our  Kountry,  maniching  ees  own  peesiness. 

Der  Monish  vot  kums  tu  der  Merchand  into,  pelongs  tu  der  Merchand. 
Youst  so  id  ees  mid  der  Achent  und  en  dis  vay  dey  gids  rit  auf  Manichurs, 
Spechul  Achents  und  Cirkulars,  und  ees  hees  own  Poss  ees  id  should t  pe. 

Dis  ees  der  Korrect  soolootion  und  leafs  aul  -der  Monish  en  der  local 
kommunity  vor  peer  und  odder  neceessaries,  enstet  auf  peeing  sendded 
avay  py  draffs  tu  der  Manichurs. 

GUS  GOBBLESTEIN. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

{In  Two  Parts.) 

(By  request,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  this  story, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  N.  Y.,  is  published  here  in  order  to 
include  all  of  Mr.  Niles's  adjustment  sketches  in  the  Knapsack.) 

Part  I. — a  natural  born  adjuster. 

"  'Tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labor  in  his  vocation." 
From  his  earliest  childhood  Albert  Anderson  was  bold  and  persistent. 
Believing  that  his  methods  were  right  he  generally  brought  over  other 
people  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Although  he  saw  the  beauty  of 
truth,  he  soon  learned  that  its  boundaries  were  too  closely  drawn  to  allow 
the  freedom  he  craved,  and  therefore  declined  to  be  restricted.  Yet  he 
was  a  lovable  boy,  who  was  looked  upon  more  as  a  cheerful  exaggerator 
than  an  intentional  liar.  His  audacity  was  phenomenal.  When  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  about  to  "speak  his  piece"  at  the  seminary  of  his  native 
town,*  he  tripped  on  the  top  step  of  the  platform  and  fell  flat.  The  aver- 
age lad  would  have  retired  in  confusion,  but  he  coolly  arose,  dusted  his 
trousers,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  rostrum,  looked 
calmly  at  his  grinning  schoolmates  and  shouted: 
"Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen!" 
and  then,  as  the  undaunted  Spartacus,  thundered 
the  defiance  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  young  elocu- 
tionist : 

"Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief," 
etc. 

That  night,  at  home,  his  fond  mother  expressed 
it  as  her  unbiased  opinion  that  Beecher,  Gough  and 
Phillips,  as  orators,  were  inferior  to  her  son. 

"Why,   mother,"   said  the    hard-headed    father, 

♦Hemlock  Centre,  Livingston  county,  New  York;  popu- 
lation, 4,000.  Situate  in  a  delightfnl  valley  on  a  branch  of 
the  Erie  canal.  Noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  daughters  and 
the  romantic  charm  of  its  scenery. 
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"Albert  did  well  enough,  but  I  thought  that  Bunnell  boy  beat  him  when, 
in  the  Injun  part  he  said : 

'Blaze  with  your  serried  columns, 
I  will  not  bend  the  knee.'  " 

"How  can  you  talk  so,  father?  Every  one  said  our  boy  was  just  grand. 
Next  time  he  is  going  to  speak  'Bingen  on  the  Rhine.'  When  he  read  it 
to  me  last  night  I  couldn't  help  crying.  It  is  so  sad  when  the  dying 
soldier  says:  'Tell my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  drooping 
head.'  " 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  replied  the  matter-of-fact  old  man,  "the  lad 
has  some  good  points,  but  he  will  never  make  what  you  want  him  to  be — 
a  preacher.  He  lies  so  naturally  and  easily  I  believe  he  had  better  study 
law." 

"For  shame,  pa,"  replied  the  indignant  mother,  "to  talk  that  way 
about  your  own  son." 

"Boys  used  to  be  so  different,  Elvira.  You  ought  to  have  known  me 
when  I  was  Albert's  age.  I  didn't  run  away  from  school  and  go  in  swim- 
ming and  come  home  with  my  clothes  tied  up  in  knots,  and  crack  hickory 
nuts  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  flat-iron;  and  play  circus  in  tights 
made  out  of  my  big  sister's  stockings;  and  chase  a  ball  all  day  Satur- 
day instead  of  working  in  the  store ;  and  smoke  cheap  cigars  until 
I  was   dizzy;   and  fight  every  other  boy  in  town;  and  go  to  all  of   the 

shows  and  eat  enough  for  two  hired  men "  and  the  door  closed  behind 

him. 

Was  the  character  of  Albert  Anderson  evolved  from  warring  an- 
cestors, hundreds  of  years  back,  "whose  good  swords  are  rust,  whose 
bones  are  dust,  whose  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust"?  Or  are 
what  seem  to  be  the  wild  dreams  of  the  theosophists  true,  and  is  this 
life  the  necessary  effect  of  causes  developed  in  previous  lives  on  earth? 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  boy  was  entirely  unlike  his  parents  in  dis- 
position, and  had  an  individuality  as  distinct  from  them  as  if  he  were 
of  a  different  race.  He  was  a  sturdy,  courageous  lad,  with  cheeks  like 
red  Oregon  apples;  the  supple  form  of  an  athlete,  and  that  unfailing 
good  humor  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  sunshine  of  the  mind 
and  the  clear  blue  sky  of  the  soul.  His  faults  were  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration;  a  craving  for  excitement;  extravagance  in  everything 
(excepting  the  truth),  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  creature  comforts.  Life 
seemed  a  comedy,  and  the  idea  of  taking  it  seriously  never  occurred 
to  him  until  his  years  had  slipped  away,  like  beads  from  a  broken 
string,  and  a  peculiar  experience  opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  purpose  of 
existence. 

The  tears  of  his  mother,  the  advice  of  his  father  and  the  sorrow 
of  his  sister  affected  him  more  than  he  would  acknowledge,  but  did  not 
bend  his  stubborn  will.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  New  York, 
and    after  filling  a  minor  position    in   a  wholesale    grocery  house  at    a 
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pitiful  salary,  shipped  before  the  mast.  For  many  years  he  led  a  life 
of  varied  adventure  and  played  his  parts  with  little  good  fortune,  and, 
finally,  essayed  fire  insurance— that  haven  for  so  many  battered  craft — 
and,  to  his  surprise,  met  with  fair  success.  When  I  first  knew  him 
he  was  a  special  agent  for  the  old  "City  of  Liverpool,"  his  territory  being 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Utah— and  a  very  good  special  agent  he 
was. 

When  he  called  on  an  agent,  his  inquiry  was  not:  "What  can  you 
do  for  us?"  but  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  "Is  there  a  doubtful  cus- 
tomer; anyone  'on  the  string'  I  can  talk  to;  can 
I  help  you  with  collections?  Here  I  am.  Use 
me.  Your  interests  are  the  company's,  and  the 
company's  interests  are  mine.  Are  there  unsettled 
matters  with  the  office  that  I  can  assist  in  clos- 
ing? Are  you  in  doubt  on  any  point  of  rating?  Try 
me  on  any  insurance  problem  you  may  have  been 
storing  up.  I  can  learn  from  you,  and  perhaps 
you  can  learn  from  me.  When  was  the  last  remittance 
made?" 

He  was  earnest  and  practical,  and  business 
sprang  up  along  his  line  of  travel.  The  agents 
liked  him,  welcomed  his  coming,  and  parted  from 
him  with  regret.  At  last  he  appeared  to  have 
found  his  true  calling,  and,  contented  with  his 
work,  he  anticipated  a  long  and  progressive  ca- 
reer, when  his  hopes  were  rudely  blasted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
"City  of  Liverpool''  from  the  United  States.  For  several  months  he 
tried  to  get  a  position,  but  just  at  that  time  there  were  many  more 
applicants  than  places  for  them,  and  he  finally  had  to  announce  him- 
self as  an  "Independent  Adjuster."  The  first  ten  days  he  made  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  "Glorious!"  thought  he.  His  earnings  for 
the  succeeding  six  weeks  were  ten  dollars,  which  suggested  an  an- 
nual income  of  the  princely  sum  of  eighty-six  dollars,  scarcely  enough 
for  respectable  support  even  in  San  Francisco,  that  paradise  of  the 
poor,  where  a  "filling"  meal  may  be  had  for  a  nickel,  with  a  daily 
flower  for  the  button-hole  thrown  in.  For  several  months  he  haunted 
the  offices  whenever  he  heard  of  a  fire,  trying  to  pick  up  a  few  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  managers'  tables,  but  soon  learned  that 
ths  harvest  was  m3ager  and  the  laborers  plentiful,  and  bitterly 
realized  that  "in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair."  But 
one  bright  morning  the  "Alameda  Mutual"  gave  him  the  adjustment 
of  a  $4,000  claim,  the  loss  being  total  on  a  stock  of  general  merchan- 
dise, with  the  origin  of  the  fire  unknown,  but  believed  to  have  been 
incendiary. 
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The  assured  was  a  young  man  who  stood  well  in  the  community. 
Yet,  while  there  was  no  positive  proof,  there  were  some  suspicious 
circumstances,  and  Anderson  finally  succeeded  in  arguing  himself  into  the 
belief  that  the  insured  was  responsible  for  the  fire.  He  labored  with  him 
pleasantly  for  three  days  and  finally  said  :  uAs  a  friend  I  advise  you  not  to 
take  this  into  court.  It's  a  secret  worth  knowing  that  lawyers  rarely  go 
to  law.  You  know  what  the  feeling  is  in  the  community.  Your  good  name 
would  be  ruined  and  you  couldn't  possibly  win.  The  companies  can  keep 
the  case  going  for  years.  Now,  as  a  friend,  I  will  make  you  an  offer  of 
$1,500.  Take  it  or  leave  it.  But  if  you  were  my  own  mother-in-law  I 
couldn't  do  better  than  that." 

The  young  man  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  although  he  stoutly 
affirmed  his  innocence.  This  gave  Anderson  a  standing  with  some  com- 
panies, and  he  gradually  worked  into  a  good  line  of  business.  His  treat- 
ment of  adjustments  was  original  and  effective,  and  his  magnetism  had  a 
soothing  and  hypnotic  effect  on  most  claimants.  As  an  example  of  his  dis- 
tinctive style  I  append  the  following  faithful  report  of  his  settlement  of  a 
small  claim : 

ADJUSTING  BY   RULE. 

"But  in  the  way  of  bargains,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

The  broad  face  of  the  portly  adjuster  beamed  with  sympathy  as  he 
gazed  sadly  at  the  wall  and  then  looked  into  the  deep  eyes  of  the  widow 
and  said : 

"Madam,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  beautiful  panel  was  so  badly  damaged 
by  the  fire." 

"It's  a  shame,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I'm  thankful  it  was  insured." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  adjuster,  "was  it  insured?  The  policy  covers 
fifty  dollars  on  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  Now  this  is  a  panel. 
Would  you  call  that  a  picture?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  would;  wouldn't  you?" 

"Authorities  differ  on  that  point.  Cofran  says  that  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  puts  panels,  umbrellas,  gold-headed  canes  and  similar 
articles  of  virtu  in  classes  by  themselves,  while  Lowden  insists  that  a 
panel  may  be  a  picture  and  vice  versa,  and  yet  not  be  a  work  of  art. 
However,  we  always  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  in  this  case  we  will  call  it  a  picture.  How  much  did  the  panel  cost 
you?" 

"Just  fifty  dollars.  My  late  husband  bought  it  ten  years  ago  at  a 
great  bargain.  It  is  by  Joullin.  You  know  him  by  reputation,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"Intimately,  madam,  intimately.  We  meet  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
frequently.  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  Joullin's  early  work,  when  he 
was  practicing.     He  has  passed  the  primary  stage  (they  begin  on  flowers, 
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you  know),  and  now  paints  nothing  but  Indians,  Chinese  and  sand-dunes. 
The  colors  must  have  been  brilliant  originally,  but  how  time  has  faded 
them!" 

"Why,  I  thought  paintings  improved  by  age." 

"Possibly  in  some  countries,  but  not  in  California.  Here  they  are 
subject  to  constant  deterioration." 

"Why,  how  is  that?" 

"I  will  explain,  madam,  for  the  information  maybe  of  value  to  you 
on  some  other  occasion.  It  is  not  only  the  damp  air  of  San  Francisco 
that  lessens  the  value  of  paintings,  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
that  makes  new  pictures  of  greater  value  than  old  ones.  You  may 
remember  that  when  the  late  millionaire  Flood  was  selecting  the  fur- 
nishings for  his  mansion  on  Nob  Hill,  he  refused  to  buy  any  but  brand 
new  paintings.  'None  of  your  old,  second-hand  pictures  for  me,'  he  said; 
and  he  was  right.  The  depreciation  on  your  picture,  at  a  low  estimate,  is 
five  percent." 

"Then  how  much  will  I  get?  Let  me  see.  Five  times  five  is  twenty- 
five— add  a  cipher  and  subtract ;  forty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Well, 
that's  little  enough." 

"One  moment,  madam;  that's  not  just 
right.  The  discount  for  age  is  five  per 
cent,  a  year." 

"What  will  that  leave  me?  Twenty- 
five  dollars?" 

"Not  exactly.  That  sum  merely  rep- 
resents what  we  call  the  'sound  value,' 
just  prior  to  the  fire." 

"But  the  painting  is  ruined." 

"Badly  charred  at  the  bottom,  I  admit, 
but  far  from  ruined.  How  fortunate  that 
the  artist  gave  those  flowers  such  long 
stems.  You  will  allow  me  a  suggestion, 
madam?" 

"Certainly." 

"In  losses  of  this  kind,  we  adjust  by  two  methods,  the  real  and  the 
ideal." 

"Then  please  give  me  an  ideal  adjustment." 

"Gladly,  for  by  that  way  we  save  time,  although,  to  be  frank,  I  must 
tell  you  that  entire  justice  is  not  possible  under  the  ideal  system,  and 
the  company  often  gets  the  worst  of  it.  To  arrive  at  your  loss  I  simply 
make  a  quick  mental  estimate,  based  on  my  knowledge  of  art,  and  I  say  at 
once  we  will  allow  you — well — five  dollars." 

"Oh,  .please  adjust  the  other  way,"  exclaimed  the  widow,  and  the 
tears  brimmed  her  violet  eyes  and  a  bright  red  spot  burned  on  each 
cheek. 
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"Certainly.  Now  this  will  be  on  a  mathematical  basis.  Isn't  that 
right?" 

"It  sounds  reasonable." 

"By  the  aid  of  this  tape-line  I  will  measure  the  panel.  It  is  pre- 
cisely twenty-five  inches  in  height.  I  now  measure  the  burned  por- 
tion at  the  bottom,  which  is,  as  you  see,  just  five  inches.  The  sound 
value  is  twenty-five  dollars.  The  value  of  the  burned  part  is  five 
dollars.  Under  the  exact  terms  of  our  policy  we  will  pay  you  five 
dollars!" 

"But  isn't  the  picture  ruined?" 

"Oh,  no;  in  fact  it  will  be  improved.  My  suggestion  is  that  you  send 
it  to  a  carpenter  and  have  the  lower  five  inches  sawed  off  neatly  and  a 
narrow  bead  of  gilt  molding  tacked  on.  The  painting  then  will  be  better 
than  ever." 

"Will  it  really?  But  if  I  act  on  your  advice,  are  you  sure  that  it  will 
look  well?" 

"Saw  off  the  lower  part,  madam,  remove  the  long,  straggling  stems, 
and  at  one  stroke  you  will  secure  a  well-balanced  and  symmetrical  work  of 
art.    Ain't  I  right?" 

"I  hope  so,"  said  the  widow,  with  a  sigh. 


A  few  days  after  the  "panel  game"  was  concluded,  Anderson  was 
called  to  adjust  a  loss  on  general  merchandise  (valuation,  s23. 000;  insur- 
ance, $10,000),  at  Iowa  Hill,  one  of  the  old  mining  towns  of  California.  He 
went  there  with  some  misgivings,  as  Langdon,  the  claimant,  was  known 
to  have  killed  a  man  who  robbed  his  sluice  boxes  "in  the  days  of  '49,"  and 
was  reported  to  have  decided  opinions  on  matters  affecting  his  personal 
interests. 

When,  in  the  evening,  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  rambling  frame  struc- 
ture which  bore  the  imposing  sign  of  "Palace  Hotel,"  Langdon  was  wait- 
ing with  a  team  of  bays,  and  insisted  on  taking  Anderson  to  his  residence, 
where  a  sumptuous  dinner  awaited  him  and  the  "best  room"  was  placed 
at  his  disposal. 

"This,"  thought  Anderson,  "certainly  looks  suspicious.  He  is  "work- 
ing me,'  Well,  'he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.'  He  will  not  get  the 
start  of  me  very  much,  not  as  long  as  there  is  such  a  word  as  'depreciation' 
in  the  dictionary." 

In  the  morning  the  adjuster  began  work.  About  a  quarter  of  the 
goods  had  been  saved  in  a  wet,  smoked  and  burned  condition.  These  had 
been  dried,  cleaned  and  assorted  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  inventoried 
and  removed  to  a  building  in  the  vicinity,  which  happened  to  be  vacant 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which,  by  the  way,  did  not  originate  with 
Langdon. 
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"Mr.  Langdon,"  said  Anderson,  "what  was  the  average  age  of  the 
goods?" 

"I  don't  know  when  they  first  came  into  existence,"  was  the  good- 
natured  reply,  "but  a  good  manj^  of  'em  had  been  in  the  store  for  twenty 
years." 

"What,"  said  the  adjuster. 

"Yes,  fully  that.  I  wish  to  goodness  they  had  all  burned.  Half  the 
stock  wasn't  salable." 

"You  are  frank,  at  all  events." 

"I  never  lie,"  said  Langdon. 

Anderson  was  puzzled,  but  continued  his  questioning  and 
received  answers  that  surprised  him  by  their  evident  sincerity  and 
ingenuousness. 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  mused  the  adjuster,  "that  I  am  dealing  with 
Langdon,  the  State  Senator  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  corpora- 
tions? Is  this  courteous  gentleman,  whose  manners  are  better  than  mine 
and  who  answers  straight  from  the  shoulder,  the  desperate  character  I 
imagined  and  the  sworn  foe  to  all  trusts?  Never  mind,  wait  till  I  get 
my  figures  ready  and  then  the  lamb  may  change  to  a  lion— but  he  sha'n't 
fool  me."  So,  sadly  perplexed,  he  worked  on,  and  then  started  the 
"round-up." 

"Now,  Mr.  Langdon,"  said  Anderson,  "your  profits,  you  say,  only 
averaged  twenty  per  cent?" 

"That's  all." 

"And  with  the  freight  the  total  loss  goods  cost  you  $14,583.67?" 

"Just  so." 

"On  which  the  depreciation  will  be " 

"Hold  on;  one  minute,  if  you  please.     Do  you  depreciate  freight?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Why?  I  thought  it  was  a  fixed  charge  that  couldn't  be  changed,  for 
I  never  knew  a  freight  bill  to  be  reduced." 

"I  will  explain.     It  is  freight,  and  it  isn't.     Do  you  see  ?" 

"Well,  not  exactly." 

"This  is  the  way  it  is.  The  minute  you  pay  the  bills  freight  becomes 
part  of  the  merchandise,  the  same  as  the  labor  and  wool  and  dye  stuffs 
incorporated  in  that  pile  of  blankets.    So,  of  course,  we  depreciate  freight." 

"Go  ahead.  I  see  you  are  a  clear  thinker,  and  I  am  sure,"  he  added, 
with  a  deprecating  smile,  "a  reasonable  man.  You  wouldn't  rob  any  one, 
would  you?  Ha!  ha!  that's  one  on  you,  Anderson,"  and  Langdon  laughed 
heartily. 

"What  does  he  mean?"  thought  the  adjuster.  "Well,"  he  resumed 
hastily,  "then  we  take  off,  say,  forty  per  cent,  depreciation;  that  is 
$5,833.47,  making  your  net  loss  $8,750.20.  How  does  that  strike  you?  About 
right,  eh?" 
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4 'No,  sir;  that  is  not  right." 

"What  do  you  claim  your  loss  is?"  asked  Anderson,  coldly. 

"Not  one  cent  more  than  $5,000." 

"Wh-hat !"  gasped  Anderson,  as  the  blood  surged  to  his  face  and  then 
receded,  leaving  him  as  pale  as  chalk. 

"And  I  don't  believe  I  lost  that  much." 

Anderson  sank  to  the  floor  unconscious  and  breathing  heavily. 

"Quick,  boys,  he's  fainted,"  shouted  Langdon.  "Why,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  man?  This  looks  like  apoplexy,"  and  he  hastily  tore  open 
his  collar  and  dashed  water  in  his  face. 


Part  II. 

REGENERATED. 

"True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy." 

"Dear  me,  how  light  and  airy  I  feel,"  said  Anderson  to  himself.  "I 
believe  I  could  'skin  the  cat'  or  turn  a  hand-spring  as  I  used  to  when  I  was 
a  boy.  Let  me  see,  where  ami,  anyway?  Wasn't  I  adjusting  a  loss  some- 
where? Oh,  pshaw  !  I'm  dreaming,  of  course  I  am.  Now  I'll  pinch  myself 
and  prove  it.  Ouch!  No,  I'm  not  dreaming.  Yes  I  am,  too,  for  I've  often 
pinched  myself  in  a  dream  and  felt  it.  I  didn't  die  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  did  I?  Of  course  not.  This  isn't  death;  it's  life.  I  wish  I  could 
always  feel  this  way.  What  a  lovely  spot.  This  is  almost  as  beautiful  as 
the  Del  Monte  grounds  at  Monterey,  or  Avalon  at  Catalina  island  near  Los 
Angeles;  and  what  a  fine  town  that  is — 'the  City  of  the  Angels.'  Upon 
my  soul,  I  believe  the  city  of  real  angels  is  before  me.  Well,  this  beats 
all  the  dreams  I  ever  had." 

Yes,  there  before  his  dazzled  vision,  glittered  and  gleamed  the  battle- 
ments of  paradise,  bathed  in  light  "that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  and 
suffused  in  a  deep  roseate  glow  as  if  a  thousand  gas  jets  shown  through 
polished  onyx.  The  translucent  fire  of  rubies;  the  soft,  deep  radiance  of 
sapphires;  the  pure  lustre  of  pearls  and  the  quivering  brilliance  of  dia- 
monds glistened  from  every  vantage  point  of  light,  and  countless  shades  of 
color  unknown  to  earth  flashed  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle. 

"Now,"  thought  Anderson,  "just  for  fun,  as  this  is  a  dream,  I  will  slip 
past  the  handsome  youth  who  stands  at  that  pearly  gate  and  see  what's  on 
the  other  side.  If  this  is  heaven,  I  have  friends  there  and  it  will  be  all 
right,  and  if  it's  a  dream,  why  everything  goes.  Now  I  will  pass  in,  if  you 
please." 

The  young  man  at  the  gate  looked  calmly  and  steadily  at  Anderson, 
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and  replied  in 


Have  you  a  clear  title? 


who  felt  his  soul  fairly  shrivel  under  the  searching  gaze 
tones  as  clear  and  sweet  as  a  silver  bell : 

"Who  are  you  and  what  is  your  profession?" 

"Albert  Anderson,  adjuster  of  fire  losses." 

"Urn — is  that  a  profession  or  a  misdemeanor 

"No,  Peter,  to  be  honest,  I  don't  think 
I  have." 

"Anderson,"  said  the  spirit,  "I  admire 
a  man  who  tells  the  truth.  If  I  can  help 
you,  I  will.  Let  me  see  if  you  are  on  the 
prohibited  list;"  and  he  unrolled  an  im- 
mense scroll  and  ran  over  the  names : 

"Adam " 

"You  don't  tell  me  that  Adam  didn't 
get  in?    Why?" 

"He  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Eve, 
you  know." 

"Albert  Edward,  Benedict  Arnold, 
most  of  the  Borgias,  Count  Castellane,  a 
whole  column  of  Caesars,  including  Cali- 
gula and  Nero,  two  or  three  Georges  of 
England,  Jay  Gould,  Weyler,  all  vivi- 
sectionists  and  promoters  of  six-day 
bicycle  races,  the  inventors  of  the  hand- 
organs,  parlor  music  boxes  and  nickel-in- 
the-slot  machines,  John  Mackay " 

"Why,  I  thought  he  was  a  good  fellow?" 

"So  he  was  when  he  wore  top  boots  on  the  Comstock,  but  there  are  too 
many  starving  in  Ireland  to  warrant  a  $300,000  mausoleum.  Mark  Hanna, 
Russell  Sage,  all  compact  managers  who  make  prohibitive  rates,  rebaters, 
non-remitting  agents,  'whosoever  maketh  and  loveth  a  lie '  " 

"That's  enough.  Isn't  that  last  clause  rather  blankety?  Am  I  specifi- 
cally named?" 

"No,  but  I  will  have  to  get  your  record.  One.  moment  and  I  will  have 
it.  Michael  is  on  the  books  and  he  will  give  it  to  me  by  thought  transfer- 
ence. Ah,  here  it  is.  No,  you  can't  go  in.  Nothing  less  than  eighty-five 
per  cent.  goes.  Three  days  ago  your  record  was  forty-three.  To-day  it  is 
sixty-six." 

"How  is  that?" 

"As  you  went  down  Market  street,  on  your  way  to  the  ferry,  you 
noticed  a  box  hanging  in  front  of  a  shabby  stairway,  with  this  inscription : 
'Please  contribute  to  the  Salvation  Army  Christmas  Dinner.'  You  were 
about  to  buy  a  cigar,  but  didn't.  It  was  only  a  dime,  but  it  raised  your 
record  more  than  all  your  last  year's  work.  As  you  passed  to  the  boat  you 
helped  a  little  girl  who  had  fallen,   dried  her  tears  and  pressed  a  nickel 
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into  her  dirty  little  hand.    Again  your  record  shot  up.     But  it  is  not  high 
enough." 

"Peter,  tell  me,  is  this  a  dream?" 

"It's  like  your  freight  arguments;  it  is,  and  it  isn't.     To  all  intents 
and  purposes   you  are   dead.     At  this  moment  Langdon   is   bending  over 
your  unconscious  form  trying  to  revive  you.     If  within  five  minutes  you  do 
not  return,  you  never  will." 
"And  then?" 

"You  will  have  to  go  to  the  other  place." 

"Is  that  where  those  familiar  strains  that  I  just  heard  came  from — 
'There's  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town?'  " 

"No,  nothing  of    that  kind;    that's  your  imagination;    but  it  is  not 
a  desirable  location." 

"Advise  me  what   to  do.     You  were  once  a  little  headstrong,  were 
you  not?" 

"Yes,  but  I  paid  for  it.  I  could  speak  of  my  early  life  in  a  way  that 
would  surprise  you.  I  was  the  best  fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(miracles  barred),  and  was  quite  as  lively  as  you  have  been.  There  was 
a  little  wine  shop  in  Capernaum — but  never  mind  about  that.  I  reformed, 
and  tried  to  do  some  good  in  the  world.  My  death  was  not  easy.  Painful, 
but  all  right.  I  deserved  it.  Now,  I  will  give  you 
a  little  practical  advice.  Your  account  on  our  books 
is  overdrawn,  principally  through  that  saffron  streak 
of  depreciation  that  you've  been  working.  Stop  it ! 
Read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  The  secret  of  a  good  life  is  contained 
in  two  words— right  thought.  The  secret  of  hap- 
piness is  to  do  all  you  can  for  others,  without 
thought  of  reward.  Be  just.  Don't  shrink  from 
your  duty  if  it  kills  you— and  it  may.  That  sounds 
cruel,  but  it  isn't.  None  who  are  cruel  enter 
heaven;  at  least,  not  in  this  manvantara." 
"What's  that?" 

"A  period  of  time  requiring  seventeen  figures 
to  represent  the  years.  As  I  was  saying,  go  back; 
reform;  follow  the  example  of  the  Teacher  who 
converted  me,  and  the  next  time  you  come  here  it 
will  be  for  keeps,  and  I  will  send  you  in  'a-sailing.' 
God  bless  you,  old  boy  ;  au  revoir. ' ' 

*  *  *  *  * 

"Are  you  better?"  asked  Langdon,  as  Anderson  opened  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  rise. 

"All  right,"  he  replied.  "I  must  have  fainted,  although  I  never  did 
before.  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Langdon,  I  am  going  to  make  up  your  proofs  on 
my  original  figures,  plus  an  allowance  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
damaged  goods."     And  he  did. 
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In  one  year's  time  Anderson  was  known  as  "the  conscientious 
adjuster."  He  would  not  cinch,  and  he  could  not  be  bullied.  He  was 
a  terror  to  incendiaries;  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  companies,  and  his 
native  kindness  and  geniality  increased  until  he  seemed  to  have  a  positive 
genius  in  those  lines. 

When  the  "Livermore,"  that  immense  frame  family  hotel  on  Sutter 
street,  burned,  Anderson  worked  like  a  Trojan,  and  just  before  the  walls 
fell,  staggered  from  the  burning  building  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  sparks, 
bearing  a  young  girl  in  his  arms,  around  whom  he  had  thrown  his  coat,  to 
prevent  the  flames  from  reaching  her.  She  was  comparatively  uninjured, 
but  Anderson  was  so  horribly  burned  that  nothing  but  his  iron  constitution 
kept  the  breath  of  life  in  him.  Although  suffering  torments,  he  made  no 
complaint,  and  whispered  to  me,  "I'm  glad  I  saved  her." 

We  took  him  to  the  French  Hospital,  and  first  wrapped  him  in  cotton 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  lime  water  and  sweet  oil,  but  he  was  still  in 
great  pain.  Then  we  covered  his  entire  body  with  a  poultice  of  grated 
raw  potatoes,  and  the  pain  left  him  instantly,  and  he  slept  as  sweetly  as 
a  child  on  its  mother's  breast. 

I  telegraphed  to  his  wife,  who  was  in 
the  country,  but  the  news  prostrated  her, 
and  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 
Anderson's  only  son  was  in  Alaska,  some- 
where between  Lake  Lindermann  and 
Dawson,  but  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl 
of  seventeen,  born  in  the  Sagebrush  State, 
was  in  the  city,  and  was  soon  with  him. 

The  next  evening,  as  I  sat  on  one  side 
of  his  bed,  with  his  daughter  at  the  other, 
while  a  Salvation  Army  lassie  hovered 
around  trying  to  help,  I  said  to  Anderson : 
"You  are  feeling  stronger,  and  will  soon 
be  well." 

"No,  old  boy,"  he  answered,  in  a  low 
tone,  "I'm  weaker,  and  will  not  see 
another  sunrise." 

'  'Oh,  papa, ' '  said  his  weeping  daughter ; 
"don't    say   that,   or   you   will  break  my 
heart.     But,  if  it  should  be  true"— and  she  sobbed  bitterly— "you  know 
whom  to  trust." 

"Yes,"  whispered  her  father,  as  the  poor  burned  face  lighted  up,  "I 
have  a  friend  at  the  gate." 

"God  bless  you,  brother,"  said  the  Salvation  Army  lassie  (whose  name 
was  Mary,  one  highly  regarded  in  heaven);  "isn't  it  lovely  to  see  such 
faith?" 
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Anderson  looked  at  her  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile  on  his  scarred  and 
swollen  face  and  faintly  murmured:  "I  was  alluding  to  Peter!"  Then  he 
turned  to  his  daughter,  with  a  sad  yet  hopeful  expression,  tried  to  speak 
and  closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  time. 

It  was  about  midnight,  I  think,  when  he  left  us;  we  did  not  know  just 
when,  for  "we  thought  him  dying  when  he  slept  and  sleeping  when  he 
died."  And  so  Albert  Anderson  passed  to  his  last  adjustment  in  the  con- 
fident hope  of  a  light  depreciation  and  a  good  salvage. 

It  is  six  months  since  he  died,  and  better  men,  perhaps,  may  fill  his 
place,  yet  none  of  them  will  realize  more  fully  than  he  did,  in  his  latter 
days,  that  the  latest  gospel  in  this  world  is : 

"KNOW  thy  work  and  do  it." 
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The  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Kinne— Mr.  President,  if  I  may  claim  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  pertaining  to 
certain  matters  brought  out  yesterday.  It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 
I  have  here  what  I  call  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  I  wish  to  place  it  before 
the  Association. 

The  President — We  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  Mr.  Kinne. 

RATING— A   RELIC  OF  THE   PAST. 

It  is  not  often  that  history  repeats  itself,  but  the  more  I  think  of  it  I 
find  that  Mr.  Dornin's  paper  of  yesterday  is  exactly  in  line  with  my  idea 
of  many  years  ago,  and  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  plan  of  rating. 

In  my  remarks  following  Mr.  Folger's  statement  of  the  methods  of 
the  rating  committee  to  get  at  an  apparently  more  equitable  rule  for  de- 
termining adequate  rates,  I  alluded  to  the  system  I  had  evolved  and  put 
in  shape  in  the  way  of  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
just  exactly  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

As  a  relic  of  the  past  and  a  hope  for  the  future,  I  now  bring  before 
this  Association  the  original  document,  which  "died  a  bornin',"  but  now 
seems  somewhat  up  to  date. 

The  diagrams,  you  will  note,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  as  those  in  the  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Dornin,  and  I  now  read 
from  the  original  copy  of  my  communication  of  long  ago,  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  20,  1873. 
To  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters : 
Gentlemen  : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  herewith  some  suggestions  for  a  rule  govern- 
ing frame  exposures  in  this  city,  which  have  been  deduced  from  memoranda 
taken  by  me  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  seven  years,  and  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  he  found  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  following  grosser  incon- 
sistencies which  have  been  always  manifest  in  the  previous  systems  of 
ratings :    . 

1st.  Maximum  rates,  which  are  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  insur- 
ance. 
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2nd.  The  addition  of  fixed  amounts  for  exposures  which  differ  widely 
in  their  inherent  hazard. 

3rd.  The  addition  of  fixed  amounts  for  exposures  which  are  adjoining 
and  those  which  are  more  distant. 

4th.  The  manifest  injustice  of  charging  the  same  rate  on  the  end  risk 
in  a  range  as  on  those  in  the  middle. 

5th.  The  impropriety  of  adding  nothing  to  a  range  of  buildings,  when 
any  one  may  be  exposed  to  a  hazardous  risk  more  than  ten  feet  distant. 

The  "basis  rates"  are  assumed  as  being  correct,  and  on  them  is  based 
the 

Rule  for  Exposures, 

D  Class  Buildings  in  Ranges, 

Table  I. 

To  the  basis  rate  of  the  risk  offered,  add  30  per  cent,  of  the  basis  rate 
of  adjoining  buildings,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  basis  rate  of  second  buildings 
(star  rates  excluded). 

Table  II. 

Addition  for  the  following  distances  : 

10  to    25  feet  ...  25  pr.    ct.    of  basis  rate  of  each  exposure. 

OQ  It  U  U  It  t  <  U  l< 


25  to  40  feet 
40  to  60  feet  . 
60  to  80  feet  . 
80  to  100  feet . 


15 

10 

5 


B  Class  Buildings. 
Additions  for  the  following  distances : 
Adj.  to  15  feet  ...  10     pr.  ct.  of  basis  rate  of  each  frame  exposure. 
15      to  30  feet  ...    5  "        »      »        "        "  »  » 

30      to  50  feet  .    .    .    2)4      "        "      "        "        "  "  " 

Note  1.  Under  these  tables,  additions  are  to  be  made  for  exposures  in 
every  direction. 

Note  2.  Any  percentage  of  basis  rate  resulting  in  less  than  five  cents 
need  not  be  added. 

These  rules  are  not  cumbersome,  are  easy  of  comprehension,  practical 
in  their  application  and  equitable  in  their  results;  and  while  they  are  not 
claimed  to  be  perfect,  it  is  thought  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. 

From  the  following  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  average 
about  the  same  as  our  maximum  rates  on  ranges,  and  upon  investigation  it 
will  be  found  that  the  assumed  percentage  of  exposures,  adjoining  and 
adjacent  buildings  in  ranges,  furnishes  a  margin  for  fires  of  greater  magni- 
tude which  occasionally  occur. 
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The  percentage  to  be  added  when  applied  to  Books  2,  3  and  4  will  need 
to  be  variously  increased. 

Very  respectfully, 
[Signed]  C.  MASON  KINNE. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  it  has  given  me  pleasure  to  lay  this  before  you, 
for  with  nearly  thirty-four  years  behind  me  in  the  fire  insurance  business, 
I  think  that  relics  like  this  might  sometimes  be  of  value.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  speaking  of  myself  as  a  relic. 

Conservatism,  as  Mr.  Folger  so  practically  placed  before  you  this 
morning,  is  the  balance-wheel  of  our  business,  but  it  does  seem  as  if 
twenty-seven  years  of  thought  and  investigation  in  this  very  fertile  field 
might  have  brought  forth  some  fruit  before  this  in  the  way  of  a  practical, 
equitable  and  easily  understood  method  for  rating,  which  could  at  least 
have  been  tried  for  a  time. 

However,  it  is  better  late  than  never,  and  if,  through  the  careful 
investigation  of  our  present  rating  committee,  who  are  endeavoring  to 
evolve  something  on  the  lines  of  the  "Kinne-Dornin"  system,  we  will 
await  with  pleasure  and  fond  anticipation  of  what  they  propose  to  do  to 
bring  some  more  good  into  the  business.  Anything  that  will  cause  the 
local  agent  to  understand  and  properly  explain  to  the  insuring  public 
why  rates  are  made,  will  certainly  be  of  value  to  all  concerned,  and  those 
whose  property  is  protected  by  our  contracts  of  indemnity  can  certainly 
appreciate  that  conclusions  arrived  at  after  years  of  experience  certainly 
must  be  of  more  value  than  their  personal  notions  that  their  particular 
risk  is  one  that  can  never  burn. 

If  the  managers  talk  to  the  people  through  their  special  and  local 

agents  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  I  am  inclined  to 

believe  that  there  would  be  less  adverse  legislation  and  more  practical 

ideas  of  the  benefits  of  paying  an  adequate  rate  of  premium  to  insurance 

companies,  than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

Note.— The  original  diagrams  accompanying  the  communication  to  the 
Board  were  exhibited,  and  while  intended  to  apply  only  to  ratings  in 
San  Francisco,  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Dornin,  and 
were   illustrative  of  the  workings  of  the  old   system   and   the  new  plan. 
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The  President — I  have  been  trying,  gentlemen,  for  a  year  to  get 
Brother  Kinne  to  present  an  article,  and  now,  at  last,  you  see  I  have 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Watt — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  gentlemen  who 
appeared  before  you  this  morning  in  reference  to  a  new  nozzle  have 
requested  that  the  nozzle  be  tested  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
this  Association.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  exhibition 
might  take  a  larger  scope.  I  have  just  telephoned  to  Chief  Sullivan 
about  it,  and  he  is  quite  willing  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the  Monitor 
battery,  which  is  a  patent  of  one  of  our  men  in  the  San  Francisco 
Department,  and  a  very  fine  invention,  now  fully  in  use  in  this  city  and 
being  adopted  in  other  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  water  tower  and  one  or 
two  engines,  on  Friday  morning  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  if  a  goodly 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and  guests  would  desire  to 
attend.  It  would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  put  the  department  to  the 
trouble,  unless  the  members  here  would  like  to  see  such  an  exhibition. 
I  mention  it  so  that  you  may  take  such  action  as  you  see  fit.  The  ex- 
hibition will  take  place,  if  one  is  given,  at  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Bay 
streets— which  can  be  reached  by  taking  the  Kearny  street  car — north 
bound — to  its  terminus  and  walking  three  blocks. 

Mr.  Heifner — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  with 
reference  to  that.  I  am  from  Washington,  as  you  know,  as  are  these 
gentlemen  with  this  fire  nozzle.  The  nozzle  was  invented  by  a  resident 
of  the  state  of  Washington.  I  believe  that  it  is  something  new.  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  nozzles  myself,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
something  better  than  has  ever  been  invented.  I  believe,  further,  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  with  which  underwriters  have  to  deal, 
is,  methods  of  preventing  fires,  and  preventing  the  progress  of  fires. 
That,  as  well  as  furnishing  insurance,  comes  within  their  province.  I 
believe  that  this  nozzle,  if  adopted  and  in  use  by  the  various  fire  depart- 
ments, would  assist  in  preventing  fires;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  assist  in 
quickly  putting  them  out.  I  think  underwriters  here  would  be  interested 
in  seeing  it  work,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good   thing,  not   only  for 
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the  property-owners  throughout  the  Pacific  slope,  or  wherever  it  may  be 
used,  but  to  the  insurance  companies  as  well.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentlemen  here  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  see  an  exhibition  of 
its  operation.  The  only  interest  I  have  in  it  is  that  these  gentlemen  are 
friends  of  mine  and  live  in  the  state  of  Washington.  I  think  it  a  most 
advantageous  contrivance,  and  I  hope  the  Association  and  its  members, 
if  they  can  find  it  convenient,  will  attend  and  see  it  work.  Then,  if  it 
is  not  worth  anything,  they  will  be  out  only  their  time. 

Upon  the  President  asking  those  who  would  care  to  witness  the 
exhibition,  to  stand,  twenty  or  more  members  arose,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  exhibition  would  take  place  as  first  stated  by  Mr.  Watt. 

The  President — We  will  now  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Nominations  for  the  office  of  President  are  now 
in  order. 

Mr.  Kinne — Just  twelve  months  ago,  Mr.  President,  it  gave  me 
considerable  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  for  Vice-President  of  this 
Association  a  gentleman  whom  I  hoped  would  be  alive  and  well  at  this 
time,  and  willing  to  submit  to  the  trouble  of  being  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  coming  year.  We  were  glad  indeed  to  have  him  for 
Vice-President,  and  with  the  understanding,  as  is  our  rule,  that  the  Vice- 
President  of  one  year  shall  become  the  President  the  succeeding  year,  I 
will,  without  further  remarks,  place  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Devlin. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  nomination. 

No  other  nominations  were  made,  and  on  motion  of  Colonel  Kinne, 
duly  seconded,  the  nominations  were  ordered  closed,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Devlin  for 
President  during  the  ensuing  year.  And  thereupon  Mr.  Devlin  was 
declared  to  be  the  duly  elected  President  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Devlin — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association :  I 
want  first  to  apologize  for  not  having  been  present  yesterday  and 
this  morning,  but  the  fact  is  that  much  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up 
with  work  that  it  was  beyond  my  control  to  avoid.  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  in  selecting  me  as 
your  President.  I  rather  shrink  from  notoriety  in  official  life.  I  never 
cared  very  much  for  it.  But  here  it  has  been  thrust  upon  me.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  at  the  last  meeting,  but 
my  friends  put  me  in  nomination  and  elected  me.  I  will  simply  say  that 
I  will  try  to  fill  the  office  of  President  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  want 
the  help  of  you,  and  I  ask  the  help  of  you  all,  and  I  hope  to  meet  you  all 
here  at  this  time  next  year.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Nominations  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  are  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  Folger — Lineage,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  common  word  in 
America;  heredity  is  a  little  better  known.  All  of  us  feel  that  to  have  a 
good  father  is  worth  much.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  recognize  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  good  son.  In  an  Association  still  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  it  is  naturally  not  a  common  thing  to  find  both 
father  and  son  together.  But  when  it  is  so,  and  both  are  interested, 
the  incident  is  worth  mentioning.  As  long  ago  as  in  1866,  one  of  the 
ex-Presidents  of  the  Association  was  special  agent  for  the  Phcenix 
and  JEtna  Insurance  Companies,  and  he  has  labored  here  faithfully  in 
the  interests  of  good  underwriting  ever  since.  Within  a  few  years,  his 
son,  now  an  assistant  manager,  has  written  at  least  three  good  papers 
for  this  Association,  and  the  one  thing  which  we  desire,  especially  those 
of  us  who  have  passed  through  this  chair  and  feel  it  a  high  honor,  is  to 
try  to  give  those  among  you  who  are  working  for  the  Association  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  business,  all  the  encouragement  we  possibly  can. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  high  honor,  indeed,  to  be  a  President  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific;  and,  recognizing  that  the  paper 
presented  yesterday  gave  evidence  of  hard  work,  and  is  only  one  of 
many  he  has  prepared,  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  placing  before  you 
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the  name   of  Mr.   George  W.  Dornin  for  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President :  I  rise  very  cheerfully  to  heartily  sec- 
ond the  nomination  of  Mr.  George  W.  Dornin.  As  has  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Folger,  we  all  know  the  intense  earnestness  of  our  Brother 
Dornin,  and,  from  the  fact,  of  his  putting  before  us  yesterday  the  paper 
that  he  did,  we  see  that  he  is  still  at  work.  It  particularly  gives  me  per- 
sonal pleasure  on  the  line  that  I  alluded  to  yesterday,  and  as  to  which  I 
have  just  read  to  you  a  few  remarks,  for  we  can  clasp  hands,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  time  have  elapsed,  and  form  a  Kinne-Dornin  com- 
pact.    I  hope  Mr.  Dornin  may  be  elected  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

No  further  nominations  were  made,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Delafield, 
the  same  course  was  pursued,  the  Secretary  casting  the  ballot  for  Mr. 
Dornin  as  Vice-President.  And  thereupon  Mr.  Dornin  was  declared  to 
be  the  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

The  President — Nominations  for  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer are  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Argall — Mr.  President :  1  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  general  sen- 
timent when  I  say  that,  if  Mr.  Meade  is  willing  to  accept  the  position, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  he  is,  that  he  should  be  unanimously  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  good  work  that  he  has  done  is  too  obvious 
and  too  well  known  to  all  to  require  any  elaboration  at  my  hands.  I 
therefore  content  myself  with  placing  in  evidence  Mr.  Calvert  Meade  for 
the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kinne,  and,  no  other  nomina- 
tions being  made,  upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade  was 
declared  to  be  the  unanimously  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

The  President — I  believe  there  is  now  nothing  left  in  the  way  of  the 
election  of  officers  except  the  election  of  an  Executive  Committee  and 
Election  Committee.  The  appointment  of  the  Library  Committee  will 
be  made  later  by  our  new  President. 
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Mr.  Fogarty— Did  I  not  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  by  the  Committee  on  President's  Address,  in  keep- 
ing with  a  suggestion  by  the  President,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Association  should  be  so  amended  as  to  have  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  past  Presidents — in  other  words,  that  past  Presidents  only 
should  be  eligible?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  admirable  suggestion, 
and  possibly  it  may  be  in  order  now  to  so  amend  the  Constitution.  I 
make  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President :  I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  I  will  present  to  the  Association  at  this  time.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows : 

To  amend  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution  to  read,  with  reference  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  as  follows:  "Also  an  Executive  Committee, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  retiring  President  and  two  other  past  Presi- 
dents, members  of  the  Association,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold 
office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected."  I  now  move  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  President's 
idea  is  an  admirable  one.  The  retiring  President  has  to  take  care  of  all 
the  matters  of  the  printing  of  the  documents  of  this  meeting,  and  the 
closing  of  other  matters  connected  with  his  administration,  and  he  should 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty — I  second  that  motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  vote  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Fogarty — Now,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Niles,  I  desire  to  nominate  as  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lowden  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Osborn. 

No  other  nominations  were  made  and  the  same  course  was  pursued, 
the  Secretary  casting  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Messrs.  Niles, 
Lowden  and  Osborn  as  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President — The  next  in  regular  order  is  nominations  for  Elec- 
tion Committee. 
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The  Secretary — I  take  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  in  nominating  the 
same  gentlemen  who  have  given  us  such  excellent  service  upon  that 
committee  during  the  past  year. 

No  other  nominations  were  made,  and  the  same  course  pursued,  the 
Secretary  casting  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  Election  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President — I  think  that  concludes  the  business  for  which  we 
assembled. 

Mr.  Lowden — Mr.  President:  There  is  still  one  duty  left  to  perform. 
The  faithful  services  of  our  retiring  President,  Mr.  Edward  Niles,  should 
not  go  without  some  word  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Association. 
I  therefore  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to 
President  Edward  Niles  for  his  devotion  and  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  during  his  term. 

Mr.  Devlin — Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  you  have  heard  Mr. 
Lowden's  motion.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — I  certainly  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  compli- 
ment. It  is  gratifying  to  receive  your  endorsement  of  the  work  that  I 
have  endeavored  faithfully  to  perform. 

I  now  declare  the  business  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  to  be  concluded,  and  I 
hope  to  meet  you  all  at  the  banquet  hall  this  evening. 
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THE   BANQUET. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting,  which  closed  with  a  banquet 
at  the  Poodle  Dog  restaurant,  broke  all  previous  records  for  attendance, 
there  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  members  and  guests  at  the 
tables.  All  the  accessories  for  physical  and  mental  refreshment  were 
there ;  and  the  entire  program  was  carried  through  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  those  present. 

M  EN  TJ  . 
Sauteme  Blue  Points  on  Half  Shell 

SOUP 
Clear  Green  Turtle 

RELISHES 
Russian  Caviar  on  Toast 
Anchovies  Celery  Salted  Almonds 

FISH 

Aiguillettes  of  Striped  Bass,   Richelieu 

Pommes  Viennoise 

RELEVE 
Claret  Filet  of  Beef,  Conde  Tomatis  Trevise 

ENTREE 

Supreme  of  Chicken 
Sauce  Supreme  aux  Truffes 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

INTERMEDE 

Cardinal  Punch 

Champagne  ROAST 

Teal  Duck  Fried  Hominy,  Lettuce  Salad 

DESSERT 

Ice  Cream  in  Fancy  Moulds 

Assorted  Cake 

Cheese  Coffee 
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At  just  9  o'clock,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer  gained  the  attention  of 
the  President  and  said : 

Gentlemen — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  telegram : 

Chicago,  Feb.,  21,  1900. 
At   9  o'clock,    Coast   time,    ask  the   boys   to  join  the    trio  here   in  a 
bumper  to  the  advancement  of  our  Association,  and  continued  prosperity  of 
Coast  interests.     Turn  a  hose  charged  with  ginger-ale  down  the  throat  of 
Fire  Commissioner  Watt. 

Cofran, 

Fatmonville, 
McElhone. 

The  toast  was  drunk  standing,  to  the  accompaniment  of,  "For  He's 
a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

At  9:45  o'clock,  Mr.  Spencer  again  announced  a  telegram,  this 
time  from  Mr.  Lucian  W.  Knight,  reading  as  follows : 

Eugene,  Or.,  Feb.  21,  1900. 
Best  wishes  for  a  successful  evening. 

Lucian  W.  Knight. 

Again  the  toast  was  drunk  standing,  and  again  the  old  refrain. 

At  the  close  of  the  repast,  President  Niles  rapped  for  order  and 
addressed  the  assemblage  as  follows: 

Mr.  Niles — Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  and  our  Honored  Guests: 
I  will  not  apologize  for  lack  of  preparation;  I  will  give  you  something 
worse  than  an  apology. 

In  welcoming  you  on  this,  the  occasion  of  our  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Re-union,  I  wish  to  again  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
honor  you  have  shown  me,  and  again  thank  the  members  most  heartily 
for  their  successful  efforts  towards  giving  us  a  meeting  which  has  been, 
to  me  at  least,  most  satisfactory. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  to  you.  The 
year  has  been  one  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  one  with  pleasant  recollections 
and  some  sad  memories.  But  so  it  is  through  life,  the  bitter  is  always 
mingled  with  the  sweet;  we  mourn  for  our  departed  brethren,  and 
rejoice  that  so  many  of  us  are  still  left. 
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I  am  sorry  that  Colonel  Fogarty,  late  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  cannot  be  present  with  us  to-night.  He  feels  the  same  way, 
I  know,  for  he  told  me  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the  annual  dinners  could 
be  held  every  month.  He  then  told  me  a  story,  I  don't  remember  it 
now,  but  I  know  it  was  a  good  one,  for  it  affected  me  as  if  I  had  met 
some  old,  familiar  friend.     (Laughter.) 

Some  notable  articles  were  read  to-day,  and  I  congratulate  their 
authors.  When  the  proceedings  are  printed,  you  will  all  be  interested  in 
reading  them,  I  am  sure,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  have  them  faithfully 
reproduced. 

If  you  saw  the  "Call"  and  "Post"  this  morning,  you  will  recognize 
me  by  the  pictures.  (Laughter.)  Two  years  ago,  I  said  I  would  rather 
be  the  Vice-President  of  this  Association  than  to  be  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  I  think  the  subsequent  trend  of  events  has  justified  that  statement. 
A  year  ago,  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  be  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion than  to  be  the  Emperor  of  China,  or,  as  I  then  felt,  even  of  Germany, 
but  since  them  William  has  improved,  and  has  turned  out  a  pretty  good 
fellow,  after  all.  I  now  feel  that  I  would  rather  be  a  past  President  of 
this  Association  than  to  be  a  past  President  of  the  United  States — one  of 
the  dead  ones.     (Laughter.) 

But,  speaking  seriously,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  all  here.  I  hope 
that  "the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music,  and  the  cares  that  infest  the 
day,  shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal  away." 
Again  most  hearty  greetings  and  thanks.  I  trust  that  those  of  you  who 
are  not  afraid  of  your  wives  or  yourselves  will  remain  until  the  close  of 
the  meeting.     (Laughter.) 

And  now,  gentlemen,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  the  gentleman 
sitting  at  my  left,  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  he  has  every  necessary 
quality  of  education,  courtesy,  and  experience  to  make  an  ideal  President 
of  this  Association.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Presi- 
dent-elect Frank  J.  Devlin.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Devlin — Fellow  Members  and  Friends:  Mr.  Niles,  our  retiring 
President,  in  introducing  me,  has  said  too  much.  I  am  undeserving  of 
such  praise,  and  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  live  up  to  it,  but  I  will  do 
my  best  in  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  position  with  which  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  honor  me. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  accept  the  responsibility,  and, 
while  ordinarily  I  would  mistrust  my  ability  to  serve  you  well,  I  am  sure 
that,  with  the  help  my  fellow  members  will  extend  to  me,  I  shall  not  fail. 

I  appreciate  sincerely  the  kindly  and  cordial  reception  that  you  have 
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accorded  me  to-night,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  all.     (Applause.) 

I  did  not  come  prepared  to  speak,  for  I  have  been  busily  engaged, 
during  the  week,  with  matters  beyond  my  immediate  control,  and, 
besides,  I  am  not  much  given  to  public  speaking.  I  never  get  upon  my 
feet  without  having  that  feeling  which  comes  over  most  men  who  are 
not  used  to  addressing  an  audience.  One  feels  that  trembling  of  the 
nether  limbs — your  pedal  extremities  become  frigid,  and  your  head  hot. 
Your  voice,  when  it  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  sounds  like  something  you 
never  heard  before,  and  loses  that  beautiful  tone  and  resonant  quality 
which  belong  to  the  finished  orator,  and  which,  at  times,  when  alone, 
and  in  your  own  room,  and  when  no  one  is  looking,  you  think  you 
really  are;  and  just  as  you  get  control  of  yourself,  some  kind,  thoughtful 
friend  calls  out  "louder,  louder,"  and  then  you  are  gone,  entirely. 

It  was  an  old  darky  preacher,  I  think,  who,  finding  his  contributions 
running  low,  said  to  his  congregation:  "Breddern,  I  wish  to  say  dat  de 
length  of  de  sermin  will  be  goven'd  by  de  size  of  de  contributions.  De 
larger  de  contributions,  de  shorter  de  sermin;"  and  I,  gentlemen,  am 
going  to  say  to  you,  ''the  louder  your  applause  is,  the  shorter  will  be  my 
speech."     (Laughter  and  loud  applause.) 

Thank  you,  very  much,  you  are  helping  me  amazingly;  but,  gentle- 
men, joking  aside,  there  are  some  serious  words  to  be  said.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  men  here  assembled  to-night,  and  especially  to  the  younger 
men,  and  to  the  special  agents  in  particular,  something  that  I  said  to  the 
President  of  the  National  Association  who  had  issued  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  New  York  City  early  in  January,  to  consider  the  doleful 
condition  of  the  insurance  business  in  the  United  States,  and  to  which 
meeting  I  was  invited,  but  could  not  attend. 

Suggestions  were  asked  for,  but  I  had  few  to  make,  believing  that 
men  of  larger  experience  should  make  them,  but  one  thing  I  did  say. 
and  that  was,  Raise  the  standard  in  our  business!  (Applause.)  And  I 
say  to  all,  to-night,  raise  and  keep  your  standards  high.     (Applause.) 

I  am  a  practical  man,  and  no  theorist;  but  if  you  will  try,  you  can 
bring  people  to  your  standard,  instead  of  lowering  your  standard  to  the 
one  which  they  may  bear.  It  is  the  giving  up  of  our  standards,  the  sur- 
rendering of  our  better  selves,  that  sap  our  strength.  Let  us  saturate  our- 
selves with  the  belief  that  good  is  better  than  evil,  and  that  it  will  accom- 
plish more.  Prove  to  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  that  we  are 
alive  to  our  obligations,  that  we  are  trying  to  do  that  which  is  honest  and 
fair.  Be  manly,  be  true;  and  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  those 
who  are  privileged  to  be  connected  with  a  profession  or  business,  as  you 
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will  — second  to  but  one  other  in  these  United  States— to  do  a  mean  act, 
and  cowardly  to  do  a  dishonorable  one.     (Applause.) 

A  special  agent— and  I  speak  of  him,  as  there  are  so  many  present 
to-night — at  times  may  wish  that  he  had  the  eruditeness  of  the  lawyer,  so 
as  to  better  interpret  the  contract  of  insurance,  when  knotty  questions 
are  presented  to  him;  that  he  might  have  the  ability  of  the  builder  when 
he  wishes  to  figure  the  loss  on  a  building;  that  he  might  have  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  electrician,  so  as  to  better  determine  the 
hazard  caused  by  electrical  appliances;  but  whether  he  possesses  any  of 
these  qualities  or  not,  it  will  not  matter  much  if  he  possesses  that  which 
is  greater  than  all— for  he  can  employ  men  to  do  this  labor  for  him— that 
priceless  thing,  incorruptible  honesty.  (Applause.)  Another  thing,  and 
in  this,  also,  the  special  agent  can  do  much.  The  public  need  to  be 
educated  in  the  principles  of  fire  insurance.  We  cannot  expect  the 
public  to  be  better  than  we  are.  The  public  look  to  us,  and  we  ought 
to  educate  them.  We  must  show  to  them  that  we  want  nothing  but 
what  is  fair  and  right.  Education  means  death  to  the  political  dema- 
gogue. It  means  that  when  the  public  are  educated,  we  will  be  treated 
better  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states.  We  will  then  be  taxed 
as  the  people  are  taxed,  and  not  in  the  extraordinary  and  unjust  way  in 
which  the  companies  are  now  mulcted.  We  want  no  favors  shown  us. 
What  we  want  is  justice  and  equity,  and  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  others.  We  ask  for  nothing  else.  We  want  nothing  more. 
(Applause.) 

If  we  will  all  do  our  duty,  as  we  should,  and  will  keep  to  our 
standards,  our  ideals,  we  will  do  much  to  earn  the  respect  of  all. 

It  was  Emerson,  I  think,  who  said,  '  'Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star."  I 
say,  hitch  your  wagon  to  your  ideals,  and  keep  it  hitched.  (Applause.) 
Gentlemen,  I  have  nearly  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  the 
darkness  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  light  must  come.  Let  us, 
therefore,  look  forward  to  better  days;  and  I  beg  of  you  all  to  do  all  you 
can,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 

Look  up,  not  down, 

Look  forward,  not  back, 

Look  out,  not  in, 

Lend  a  hand. 

(Applause.) 

The  President — I  regret  very  much,  gentlemen,  to  anonunce  that 
Mr.  Van  Ness  cannot  be  with  us  this  evening  as  anticipated,  as  he  was 
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called  out  of  the  city.  He  wished  me  to  express  his  regrets  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mayor  Phelan,  too,  would  have  been  with  us,  but,  owing  to  a 
family  affliction,  he  desired  me  to  express  his  regrets. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Coogan.  which  I  will  read  : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  21,  1900. 
Edward  Niles,  Esq. : 
My  Dear  Sir  : 
I  was  obliged   to  decline   the   invitation   given  me  to  attend   your 
annual  banquet  this  evening,  for  reasons  given  you  over  the  phone.     This 
is  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  for  I  know  by  experience  what  a  pleasant  even- 
ing you  will  have. 

I  wish  your  Association  every  success.  Composed  of  so  many  bright 
men,  working  for  a  common  object,  it  cannot  do  otherwise. 

Assuring  you  that  I  appreciate  the  favor  shown  me  by  your  kind  invita- 
tion, I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  C.  Coogan. 

There  is  present  at  our  board  to-night  an  honored  guest,  and  a 
gentleman  who  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Association.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  C.  G.  Heifner,  Assistant  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Washington.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Heifner — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific  :  At  the  very  outset,  I  want  to  thank 
you  all  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  in  making  me  an  honorary 
member  of  your  Association.  If  the  treatment  I  have  received  upon 
this  occasion  is  an  earnest  of  what  I  may  receive  upon  subsequent 
occasions,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  be  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association.  (Applause.)  I  expect  that  when 
one  year  rolls  around,  however,  that  I  will  not  be  an  official.  The  only 
way  that  I  know  of  to  demonstrate  whether  you  gentlemen  are  really 
sincere  in  the  numerous  pleasant  things  that  you  have  said  concerning 
me  (and  really,  I  do  not  mean  to  doubt  your  sincerity,  but  that  is  the 
only  way  to  demonstrate  it),  is  to  come  down  here  a  year  from  now 
when  I  am  not  in  office  and  see  how  you  will  treat  me.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

I  am  glad  I  am  here  to-night.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  occupy- 
ing the  position  that  I  do  to  come  here  and  mingle  with   one  hundred 
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and  twenty-five  men  whose  business  is  like  yours,  without  learning 
something.  I  say  now,  and  I  am  on  record  in  that  respect,  that  the 
insurance  fraternity  here  and  elsewhere  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
profession  in  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  When  you  remember  that 
you  represent  the  fire  insurance  interests  only,  and  that  insurance  com- 
panies of  other  kinds  collect  as  much  money  every  year  in  premiums  as 
the  fire  insurance  companies  do,  you  will  understand  that  you  represent 
only  half  the  business  of  insurance.  And  yet,  as  I  say,  you  do  represent 
a  business  that  is  considered  absolutely  essential  to  business  conditions 
to-day.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  papers  I  have  heard.  I. 
too,  have  been  thinking  along  certain  lines,  and  I  want  to  say  now  that 
I  have  learned  much  in  the  three  years  that  I  have  occupied  the  position 
I  now  hold.  I  have  learned  much  from  the  managers,  assistant  mana- 
gers, and  sub-agents  whose  acquaintance  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make.     (Applause.)    I  know  there  is  much  more  for  me  to  learn. 

I  was  as  deeply  interested  in  what  your  Vice-President-elect  had  to 
say  yesterday,  as  in  anything  that  was  said  during  the  session.  I  was 
also  very  much  interested  in  what  your  Secretary  gave  you  in  his  excel- 
lent paper,  because  I  had  concluded  that  I  would  recommend  to  the 
next  legislature  of  the  state  of  Washington  the  enactment  of  a  law  for 
the  appointment  of  a  fire  marshal,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  look  after 
the  various  cities  throughout  that  state,  and  see  that  buildings  were 
properly  erected,  and  that  no  rubbish,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  was  left 
in  the  streets  or  alleys,  whereby  fires  might  be  easily  started.  (Cries  of 
''Good!")    This  paper  of  your  Secretary  was  along  that  line. 

In  every  discussion  of  insurance  affairs,  the  question  always  crops 
out  that  taxes  are  high — too  high.  Your  newly  elected  President 
referred  to  that  subject  in  his  address  to-night.  Now  I  am  going  to  take 
you  into  my  confidence.  I  intend  to  recommend — and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  doing  this  with  the  entire  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
Hon.  Will  D.  Jenkins,  who  is  the  real  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  And,  before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  convey  to  the 
various  gentlemen  who  showed  him  so  many  courtesies  while  he  was 
here  in  San  Francisco,  his  profound  thanks  for  the  kindnesses  extended 
him.  There  is  nothing  that  I  am  saying  to-night,  I  say,  that  the  Hon.  Will 
D.  Jenkins,  whom  I  consider  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  does  not  acquiesce 
in.  (Applause.)  The  question  of  taxation  of  insurance  companies 
crops  out,  I  repeat,  in  every  discussion.  Last  summer  I  read  a  paper 
before  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners.  Before 
going  to  the  convention,  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money 
paid  by  all  kinds  of  insurance  companies  to  the  various  states  through- 
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out  the  Union  in  the  shape  of  annual  fees  and  taxes  on  premiums.  I 
was  unable  to  get  definite  answers  from  all  the  commissioners,  but  I 
received  enough  to  enable  me  to  safely  say,  that  at  least,  seven  million 
dollars  are  paid  by  the  various  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States 
annually,  in  the  shape  of  fees  and  taxes,  to  the  various  insurance  commis- 
sioners and  state  treasurers,  while  the  total  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  insurance  departments  of  the 
states  does  not  exceed  $700,000.  In  my  judgment,  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  being  taxed,  upon  that  basis,  about  $6,300,000  more  than 
they  ought  to  be.  (Applause.)  It  never  was  intended  that  an  insurance 
company  should  be  an  assistant  assessor  or  tax  collector.  It  was  not  for 
that  purpose  that  insurance  companies  were  organized. 

But  we  must  teach  the  American  people  different  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  if  we  expect  them  to  cease  taxing  the  insurance  com- 
panies. The  American  people  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  indirect 
taxation  was,  by  all  odds,  the  best  kind  of  taxation.  And  many  a 
legislator  believes  to-day  that  if  he  can  tax  an  insurance  company,  he  is 
relieving  the  people  of  his  state  of  just  that  much  taxation.  He  does 
not  know  that  the  tax  is  added  to  the  premium  in  the  long  run,  and  that 
the  people  who  carry  insurance,  who  are  frugal  and  careful,  are  the  ones 
who  pay  this  extra  tax.  It  is  unjust  taxation,  too,  because  the  people 
who  carry  insurance  pay  all  the  tax  collected  in  this  way,  and  those  who 
do  not  carry  insurance  escape  it  entirely.     (Applause.) 

The  officers  of  the  big  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States, 
however,  are  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  men  who  are  advocating 
another  system  of  taxation,  based  upon  the  same  ideas  that  these 
legislators  have  when  they  levied  their  tax  on  insurance  companies.  In 
those  states  where  this  other  system  of  taxation  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  state,  the  insurance  companies  have  been 
taxed  the  most.  Pennsylvania  collects  over  $700,000  per  annum  from 
insurance  companies  in  taxes;  Ohio,  $480,000;  Massachusetts,  over 
$500,000,  and  Wisconsin  has  passed  a  law  within  the  past  year  which  is 
probably  as  reprehensible  a  tax  law  as  ever  was  passed,  as  regards  its 
application  to  insurance  companies. 

You  will  understand  that  I  am  referring  to  the  indirect  system  of 
taxation  commonly  called  a  tariff.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  foreigner  pays  the  tax.  So  the  legislator  in  the  various  states  says 
that  the  insurance  company  pays  the  tax,  when  he  levies  the  tax  on  the 
insurance  company.  But  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  man  who  con- 
sumes the  goods  as  well  as  the  man  who  pays  the  premium  on  his  insur- 
ance, pays  the  tax.     (Applause.) 
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There  is  another  thing.  The  insurance  men  of  this  country,  as  I 
say,  are  as  capable  of  looking  into  the  future  and  of  understanding  the 
effect  of  certain  laws  and  certain  measures  and  certain  propositions  in 
governmental  affairs  as  any  people  in  the  world,  as  the  people  of  any 
profession.  Yet  I  find  them  favoring  those  measures  of  government, 
which  must,  in  the  necessity  of  things,  result  in  demanding  an  increase 
in  the  expenditures  of  government.  I  do  not  desire  to  bring  politics  in 
here,  and  I  do  not  intend  to,  but  I  must  refer  to  some  things  in  order  to 
illustrate  to  you  what  I  mean.  I  know  how  San  Francisco  feels  about 
this.  But  you  are  favoring  a  system  to-day,  a  departure  from  the  past 
policy  of  this  government,  which  necessitates  an  expenditure  of  $175,- 
ooo„ooo  a  year,  and  the  people  must  pay  this  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  If 
you  expect  the  tax  to  be  taken  off  from  the  premiums  paid  to  insurance 
companies,  you  men  who  are  wise  and  manage  great  interests  must 
understand  that  you  have  got  to  favor  those  measures  of  government  in 
the  state  and  in  the  nation  which  result  in  a  reduction  of  taxation  rather 
than  in  the  the  increase  of  taxation.  I  say  that  it  is  your  duty  as  men 
who  manage  these  great  interests  to  see  to  it  that  not  only  the  states  but 
the  nation  shall  advocate  and  put  into  operation  those  methods  of 
government  which  result  in  economical  administration  rather  than  in 
extravagant  expenditures. 

I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  this  matter  when  I  got  up;  I  have  drifted 
into  it.  I  guess  I  had  better  stop.  (Cries  of  "Go  on!")  I  am  doing 
this  only  to  illustrate  the  point  that  I  am  getting  at.  Taxes  must  be  col- 
lected, and  the  people  must  pay  them,  and  the  greater  the  expenditures 
in  either  state  or  nation,  the  higher  the  tax  must  be.  Since  the  people  in 
this  country  have  not  been  educated  up  to  believe  in  direct  taxation, 
they  seek  to  collect  it  in  some  indirect  way,  and  they  believe  that  by  tax- 
ing insurance  companies  they  have  found  one  way  by  which  they  escape 
paying  taxes. 

Those  two  things  I  consider  of  as  great  importance  as  anything  that 
comes  before  insurance  men,  the  question  of  having  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous states  who  will  look  after  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  various 
cities,  and  see  that  the  streets  and  alleys  are  kept  clean,  and  who  will 
take  the  first  steps  toward  preventing  fires,  and  then  see  that  the  people 
of  the  various  states  do  not  tax  the  insurance  companies,  and  make  them 
assistant  tax  collectors  or  assessors.     (Cries  of  "Good  !") 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  proposition.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
on  a  committee  of  five  which  is  supposed  to  submit  to  the  next  annual 
convention  of  insurance  commissioners  a  system  of  uniform  laws  to  be 
recommended  to  the  various  states  of  the  Union.     I  intend  to  submit  a 
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system  of  uniform  laws,  whether  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
join  with  me  or  not.  (Applause.)  And  I  am  going  to  recommend,  on 
the  subject  of  taxation,  that  only  enough  shall  be  collected  from  the 
insurance  companies  in  the  various  states  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  insurance  departments  of  those  states ;  that,  and  nothing 
more.     (Applause.) 

And  now,  before  I  forget  it,  let  me  say  another  thing.  A  year  from 
this  fall,  unless  I  miss  my  calculations,  the  National  Convention  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  (Laughter.)  I  will  not  be  in  office,  but  I  will  be  there. 
I  want  to  extend  to  every  one  of  you  here  an  invitation  to  come  up  to 
Seattle  a  year  from  next  September,  and  show  to  the  insurance  com- 
missioners who  come  to  us  from  the  various  states  in  the  South  and 
East  what  a  magnificent  lot  of  insurance  men  we  have  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  insurance  men  occupy,  in  my  judgment,  a  most  enviable  posi- 
tion. The  insurance  man  has  to  be  a  merchant,  he  has  to  be  a  lawyer, 
he  has  to  be  a  detective,  and  a  doctor,  and  various  other  things.  An 
insurance  man  has  to  know  a  little  about  all  other  kinds  of  business. 
For  that  reason,  I  say  that  you  occupy  a  most  enviable  position,  and 
there  are  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  you. 

Some  way  or  other,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  men  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have  greater  responsibilities  placed  upon  them  than  the  people 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  for  six  thou- 
sand years,  whenever  men  became  dissatisfied  with  government,  that, 
instead  of  stopping  to  solve  the  problems,  social  and  economic,  they 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  setting  sun,  to  find  new  homes  in  a  virgin 
soil  ?  We  have  done  that  ever  since  the  birth  of  history.  But  we  who 
live  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  not  able  to  turn  our  faces  toward  the 
setting  sun  and  escape  the  ills  of  government  which  beset  us.  We  are 
here  upon  the  western  shores  of  the  western  world.  We  have  to 
meet  and  solve  the  questions,  social  and  economic,  which  have  baffled 
the  statesmen  and  the  philosophers  of  the  ages.  And  I  say  there  is  a 
great  responsibility  upon  the  people  here  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the 
past,  the  discontented  and  dissatisfied  have  been  able  to  escape  tyranny 
and  oppression.  But  where  shall  we  go, "if  the  government  does  not 
suit  us  ?  Men  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  not  only  a  great  duty,  but  it  is 
a  great  privilege,  to  feel  that  we  are  the  ones  who  will  solve  these 
questions,  and  solve  them  rightly,  too.     (Applause.) 

More  than  that,  from  the  positions  that  you  hold,  you  are  able  to 
inculcate  correct  ideas    of  government,  and  by  doing  that  you  help  to 
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make  happier  homes  throughout  this  world.     Man  can  have  no  loftier 
aspiration  than  that.     As  Burns  said  : 

"To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime  for  weens  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human  life." 

I  envy  the  members  of  this  Association  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  here  year  after  year,  you  who  can  stand  up  and  look  down 
the  long  row  of  faces  and  say  that  you  know  each  individual.  These 
occasions  are  much  more  to  you  than  they  can  be  to  me  or  to  any  other 
person  who  is  attending  here  for  the  first  time.  I  see  old,  gray-headed 
men  here  who  have  been  attending  these  sessions  ever  since  the  Asso- 
ciation was  organized.  They  know  every  phase  of  the  insurance  con- 
ditions of  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  have  watched  the  birth,  the  growth, 
and  the  manhood  of  this  Association,  and  they  have  helped  to  build  it. 
So  I  say  these  occasions  must  be  very  interesting  and  of  lasting  impres- 
sion to  you.  The  associations  formed  here,  you  will  carry  through  life. 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  carry  through  life  some  of  the  friendships 
formed  here;  that  I  shall  be  able  to  shake  again  the  hands  of  those 
whom  I  have  met  and  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made.  For  "we  may 
build  more  splendid  habitations,  fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with 
sculpture,  but  we  cannot  buy  with  gold  the  old  associations.1 ' 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     (Applause.) 

Song  by  the  Knickerbocker  Quartette. 

The  President — I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Dinner  Committee,  who  have  done  so  much  on  this  and  many 
another  similar  occasion  in  the  past  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  We 
will  all  be  very  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  have  a  word  from  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer— Mr.  President — You  say  that  you  would  like  to  have 
a  word  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee.  I  will  so  take  you, 
and  my  remarks  shall  be  brief. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee  is 
that  he  has  little  to  do  upon  these  annual  gatherings,  and  furthermore 
is  not  called  upon  for  a  carefully  prepared  speech.  For  these 
reasons  my  associate,  Mr.  Grant,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
Dinner  Committee  a  life-long  job  and  are  doing  our  best  to  hold  it 
down.     We  are  here  to-night  as  we  have  been  on  numerous  occasions  in 
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the  past,  and  as  I  hope  we  may  be  many  times  in  the  future,  and  we  seem 
to  be  having  as  good  if  not  a  better  time  than  we  ever  had  before.  But 
we  are  to  have  some  music  which  will  please  you  more  than  listening  to 
me.  There  is  a  song  coming  right  on  now.  I  think  Mr.  Max  Bertheau 
has  it  in  his  pocket,  and  I  will  call  upon  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Bertheau — I  must  confess  Mr.  Spencer  is  right,  for  I  have  it 
here.  I  apologize  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  that  I  have  found  no  one  to 
sing  the  solo  part  of  this  song.  I  therefore  ask  all  to  join  with  me  and 
sing  the  solo  part  as  well  as  the  chorus.  The  orchestra  will  give  us  the 
melody. 

"CURRENT   EVENTS." 

Mel.— "Pd  Leave  Ma  Hajjpy  Home  for  You.''' 
Words  by  M.  A.  Bektheau. 

I. 

From  near  and  far 
All  specials  are 

Invited  by  our  President  to  come, 
With  the  utmost  speed, 
Their  associates  to  meet 

At  the  Underwriters'  Association's  home. 
They  have  extensive  knowledge 
And,  like  clever  boys  in  college, 

"Funny"  tricks  we  know  they  do; 
So  our  President  was  glad 
When  the  happy  news  he  read 

That  'most  everybody  answered  thus,  but  few, 
Sir! 

CHORUS. 

I'll  leave  ma  happy  home  for  you,  00,  00,  00,  00, 

Lots  of  fun  together  we'll  have,  too,  00,  00,  00,  00, 

At  the  banquet  I'll  keep  straight  and  sober,  sure  I  do,  00, 

I'll  leave  ma  happy  home  for  you,  00,  00,  00,  00. 

II. 

A  very  bad  boy 
Adjusters  enjoy, 

As  such  big  fires  he  knows  how  to  start ; 
But  e'en  full-grown  men 
Showed  in  Hay  wards  that  they  can 

Burn  a  churcb  when  they  burn  high  grass  in  the  yard. 
In  Honolulu  sadly 
Did  they  scorch  the  town  quite  badly 

When  the  plague  they  drove  away. 
It's  too  bad  that  this  was  so, 
For  our  Billy  had  to  go, 

And  one  fine  day  to  the  boss  he  had  to  say 
Sir! 

CHORUS. 

I'll  leave  ma  happy  home  for  you,  00,  00,  00,  00, 
Just  at  th'  Underwriters'  meeting,  too,  00, 00,  00,  00, 
I  shall  celebrate  the  day  in  Honolulu,  too,  00, 
I'll  leave  ma  happy  home  for  you,  00,  00,  00,  00. 

III. 
A  man  I  knew — 
A  nice  man,  too, 

Until  a  broker  coaxed  him  to  insure. 
Then  temptation  came 
And  he  played  the  funny  game 
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That  so  many  "honest"  men  have  played  before; 
One  nice  day  took  his  family 
To  a  picnic,  and  came  calmly 

Back  to  town  when  it  was  late. 
Then  to  his  surprise  he  found 
That  his  house  burn'd  to  the  ground. 

And  next  morning  to  the  agent  thus  he  said, 
Sir! 

CHORUS. 

I'll  leave  ma  happy  home  to  you,  00,  00,  00,  00, 

I  have  paid  the  premium  that  was  due,  00,  00, 00,  00. 

You  give  me  the  fifteen  thousand,  dear  me  !    Yes  ! 

You  do,  00, 
I'll  leave  ma  happy  home  to  you,  00,  00,  00.  00. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  to-night  one  of  the 
worthy  sons  of  a  worthy  father,  who  will  soon  be  a-"Dornin"  the  second 
highest  position  in  our  gift.  I  take  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
the  Vice-President-elect,  Mr.  George  W.  Dornin. 

Mr.  Dornin — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association :  Our 
worthy  President  has  rather  taken  undue  advantage  of  me,  in  this, 
that  I  received  notice  of  my  nomination  and  election  only  upon  reaching 
the  banquet  hall  this  evening.  I  assure  you  all,  however,  that  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  in  placing  me  in  this  position  is  heartily  appreciated, 
and  I  shall  certainly  do  all  that  lies  within  my  power  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Association  during  the  coming  year. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  the  way  of  a  speech,  and  think  it  best 
to  give  way  to  those  who  are  better  able  than  I  to  address  you.  I  am  a 
good  deal  as  Dooley  was  when  he  had  "Lah-grip" — I  feel  as  if  the 
"microbes"  had  left  me  legs  and  gone  to  me  troat.  (Laughter,  and 
cry  from  opposite  side,  "Drown  'em,  George,  drown  'em!")  I  concur 
most  heartily  with  what  our  worthy  President-elect  has  said  about  keep- 
ing our  ideals  high  and  trying  to  live  up  to  them.  I  shall  do  my  best,  I 
assure  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  there  is  with  us  to-night  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Association,  yet  a  man  withal  as  young  for  his  years  as 
any  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  is  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  very  highly 
respect  and  esteem.  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  he  would  favor  us 
with  a  few  words.     I  call  upon  Mr.  George  D.  Dornin. 

Mr.  Dornin — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  Yesterday,  our 
President  said  that  he  might  possibly  want  me  to  fill  in  a  gap 
at  the  banquet.  I  was  left  without  an  indication  from  him,  as  to 
the  theme  or  subject  for  my  post-prandial  remarks.  But  he  has  intro- 
duced me  as  one  of  the  veterans,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will 
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expect  I  will  go  back  into  the  dark  ages,  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
and  tell  you  something  about  how  we  used  to  do  it  before  the  days  of 
Pullman  cars  and  good  hotels.  I  am  reminded  that  when  I  was  a  boy 
in  New  York,  on  certain  occasions,  notably  Evacuation  day— to  celebrate 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British — they  used  to  trot  out  the 
veterans  of  the  war  of  1812.  They  wore  stovepipe  hats,  and  they  put 
cockades  on  them,  and  we  youngsters  would  look  with  a  good  deal  of 
veneration  upon  the  old  veterans,  as  we  called  them— Veterans  of  the 
War  of  1812.  And  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  I  am  reaching  that  age 
when  I  shall  pose  as  one  of  the  veterans,  to  be  carried  around  in  a  car- 
riage and  held  up  as  an  awful  example,  probably,  to  younger  genera- 
tions. I  am  not  quite  so  certain  that  I  want  to  get  on  that  shelf  yet 
awhile.  It  is  largely  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  business  life,  that  I  never  want  to  outgrow  the 
possibility  of  a  function  of  this  kind.  (Applause.)  And  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to,  as  long  as  I  can  pull  myself  together  and  stand  the  racket  or 
rather  stand  the  smoke.  In  self  defense  I  have  a  sort  of  counter-irritant 
here,  in  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  as  I  have  learned  the  smoking  habit  within 
the  last  few  years. 

I  feel  that  all  this  is  yet  educational  for  me.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
yet  too  old  to  learn.  I  am,  indeed,  learning  a  great  deal  from  the 
younger  element.  I  regard  the  association  and  its  attendant  functions  as 
educational.  I  think  it  is  of  value  to  me  to  come  in  touch  with  the 
younger  element.  I  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  them.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  can  learn  a  great  deal  that  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to. 
(Laughter.)  I  am  sorrry  to  say  that  I  find  myself  learning  of  a  great 
many  things  that  were  not  considered  quite  proper  in  the  good  old  days, 
although  some  thirty  odd  years  ago  we  used  to  do  some  very  odd 
things.  Yet  I  have  some  old  records  in  my  office  in  the  shape  of 
letters,  that,  with  the  alteration  of  a  few  dates  and  a  few  names,  would 
look  just  as  well  as  if  presented  to-day.  But,  notwithstanding  the  inno- 
vations that  come  with  expansion,  and  all  that,  I  am  holding  my  own 
fairly  well. 

Seriously,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  so-called  irregular  methods  pay 
in  the  long  run.  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness  to  the  younger  element  about 
me.  I  believe  that  conservatism,  as  our  good  friend  Folger  said  in  his 
most  admirable  paper  to-day,  will  pay  in  the  long  run ;  it  will  pay 
to-day,  it  will  pay  for  all  time.  If  those  of  the  dozen  or  so  of  the  older 
ones  here  will  let  their  memories  run  back  over  the  men  and  methods 
and  companies  that  have  come  and  gone  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
point  out  wherein  they  have  failed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  men  who 
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were  largely  responsible  for  the  wrecking  of  their  companies,  notably  the 
locals  that  have  passed,  and  the  general  agents,  in  the  wrecking  of  their 
agencies,  was  due  to  men  who  wrere  not  hewing  close  to  the  line  of  good 
practices  in  underwriting.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  all  the  good 
men  hold  good  positions  now.  But,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  (not 
necessarily  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  but)  the  proper  path,  is  the  old 
conservative  one,  or  the  ones  that  lie  near  to  it,  in  the  long  run. 
(Applause.) 

I  said  that  I  liked  to  meet  my  friends  in  these  fraternal  gatherings, 
and  I  do.  I  believe  that  this  function  is  far  better  as  an  educator — and  I 
mean  now  the  Association,  not  only  in  its  annual  meetings,  but  in  this 
banquet  hall — is,  in  many  ways,  better  as  an  educator  than  our  superior 
organization,  the  Board  of  Underwriters.  Here  we  have  no  questions  of 
rates.  We  have  no  reports  of  grievance  committees  and  committees  on 
offenses  to  consider.  Those  do  not  worry  us  in  the  least.  We  are  here 
for  good  fellowship.  We  have  no  long  and  elaborate  reports  of  special 
committees,  devised  to  introduce  rules  for  the  betterment  of  our  busi- 
ness. A  couple  of  years  since  we  reorganized  our  Board,  and  we 
thought  we  had  everything  as  perfect  as  could  be.  After  a  week  of 
effort  we  thought  we  had  as  perfect  an  organization,  as  far  as  constitu- 
tion and  rules  were  concerned,  as  is  possible  to  make,  yet  we  have  been 
and  are  now  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  having  other  rules  for 
reforms.  And  so  we  are  forming  ourselves,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of 
police  court  to  punish  wrong-doers. 

I  remember  some  very  terse  remarks  made  by  our  good  friend,  Wil- 
liam Sexton,  whom  we  all  recognize,  and  who,  I  am  very  sorry,  is  not 
here  to-night.  It  was  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  referred, 
when  the  Board  was  considering  the  report  of  a  committee  of  nine  or 
eleven,  embracing  a  long  series  of  new  rules;  rules  that  had  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  keeping  together  the  former  Pacific  Insurance 
Union.  The  rules  were  taken  up  seriatim  and  discussed  day  after  day, 
and  Mr.  Sexton  had  very  little  to  say.  Finally,  near  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion,  Mr.  Sexton  rose  and  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  have  anything  to  say  about  these  rules.  I  have  listened  to  the 
report  and  heard  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced.  But  I  am 
reminded  of  what  occurred  up  in  the  mountains  one  time."  Mr.  Sexton 
always  had  a  story  to  clinch  an  argument  with.  "They  chipped  in  up 
there,"  he  said,  "and  built  a  little  church,  and  called  it  a  Union  Church. 
The  committee  employed  a  genius  of  the  town  to  paint  the  ten  command- 
ments on  the  ceiling  behind  the  pulpit.  After  painting  six  or  seven 
commandments,  he  went   off  and    got  drunk.     After  a  week  or  so  he 
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returned,  and  was  taken  to  task  by  the  committee  for  not  finishing  his 
job.  With  a  hiccough  he  said:  'But  there's  more  there  now  than  you 
will  keep.'  "  So  it  is  a  good  deal  with  our  rules.  We  have  all  that  we 
need,  except  the  eleventh  commandment,  "to  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

As  I  say,  this  Association  is  not  intended  as  a  tribunal  to  correct  the 
evil  practices  of  others.  Our  design  is  good  fellowship  and  education 
along  proper  lines.  I  believe  that  the  opportunities  which  the  special 
agent  has  in  the  field  in  this  direction  are  paramount.  The  special  agent 
comes  in  closer  contact  with  the  public  and  with  the  local  agent  than  we 
in  the  managerial  chairs  do.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
education,  gentlemen,  not  only  for  the  public,  but  for  legislators  as  well. 
In  the  admirable  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Heifner,  he  has  touched  very 
strongly  upon  the  outrageous  impositions  made  upon  insurance  com- 
panies. We  in  the  managerial  positions  become  very  much  exas- 
perated with  them  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Washington  lets  us  off  with 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  upon  incomes,  and  gives  us  the  privilege  of 
deducting  losses.  Montana  imposes  a  tax  equal  to  about  five  per  cent., 
putting  a  penalty  upon  us  for  the  privilege  of  taking  premiums  up  to 
$5,000  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  privilege.  New  Mexico,  a  ter- 
ritory that  never  has  paid  the  companies  a  dollar  in  net  revenue,  imposes 
a  penalty  of  $15,000.  You  are  compelled  to  buy  the  bonds  of  the  terri- 
tory or  some  municipality  there,  simply  as  a  means  which  the  legislatures 
have  adopted  of  making  a  market  for  their  bonds.  They  have  further 
provided  that  the  fire  department  should  be  supported  by  further  taxes 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  gross  premiums.  To  prevent  this  tax  from  being 
added,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  premiums,  they  considerately  put  in  a 
rider  in  their  bill  that  no  company  should  charge  a  higher  rate  of  prem- 
ium than  was  paid  at  the  date  when  the  bill  took  effect.  Colorado  was 
content  with  two  per  cent,  on  net  premiums,  which  they  found  did  not 
yield  revenue  enough,  so  they  made  it  two  per  cent,  on  gross  premiums. 
Not  content  with  these  conditions,  they  have  found  that  the  revenue  of 
the  state  was  falling  short  about  $200,000  this  year,  of  its  expenses,  and 
the  governor  has  been  asked  and  he  contemplates  the  calling  of  an 
extra  session  to  make  the  tax  upon  insurance  companies  four  per  cent, 
on  gross  premiums.  As  Mr.  Heifner  has  said,  whatever  burden  is  put 
upon  the  companies  should  be  put  upon  the  premium.  But  many  legis- 
latures have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Anti-Compact  Law,  in  some 
states  called  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  which  prohibits  combinations  for  the 
adjustment  of  rates  of  premiums. 
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The  remedy  for  all  these  things  is,  education  of  local  agents,  and 
through  them  of  the  public.  That  cannot  be  done  by  sending  out 
papers,  because  the  public  do  not  read  them.  It  must  all  be  done 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  people. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  of  anything  else  that  I  can  suggest  in 
this  direction.  But  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that 
I  hope  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  long  in  this  field  of  action  will 
never  feel  that  we  are  too  old  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association, 
not  only  to  have  a  good  time  at  the  banquet,  but  to  attend  the  meetings, 
and  to  take  part  in  them,  not  only  in  the  way  of  contribution  of  papers, 
but  in  listening  to  the  many  valuable  papers  that  are  read.     (Applause.) 

The  President — We  did  one  good  thing  yesterday,  if  no  more — we 
elected  as  an  honorary  member  of  our  .  Association  a  gentleman  for 
whom  we  all  have  the  greatest  respect  and  affection.  I  now  ask  you  to 
join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  good  health  and  long  life  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Staples. 

(The  toast  was  drunk  standing.) 

Our  friend  Mr.  Hopkins  has  kindly  consented  to  favor  us  with  a 
song.     I  introduce  Mr.  Hopkins.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  responded  with  "The  Armorer's  Song,"  from  Robin 
Hood,  and  as  an  encore,  "What's  In  My  Heart." 

The  President — Denver  is  represented  here  to-night  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Paul  B.  Gaylord.  We  would  be  very  happy  indeed  to  hear  from 
him. 

Mr.  Gaylord  did  not  feel  inclined  to  talk  before  the  Association,  but 
told  a  very  entertaining  story. 

The  President — We  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Port- 
land, stating  that  he  could  not  be  here,  but  that  Mr.  Fabj  would  repre- 
sent the  Northwest.  I  will  call  upon  the  representative  from  the  great 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Fabj — Mr.  President:  This  is  little  short  of  a  conspiracy.  I  was 
advised  that  I  might  be  called  on  this  evening.  I  immediately  tried  to 
dissuade  our  worthy  President,    and  called  on  our  friend  Folger,  and 
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asked  Mr.  Dutton  to  intercede  in  my  behalf — all  without  success.  I 
think  this  toast  should  be  responded  to  by  some  one  abler  than  myself ; 
and  so  I  ask  the  President  to  kindly  call  upon  some  one  else. 

Song  by  the  Knickerbocker  Quartette. 

The  President — We  have  a  representative  from  British  Columbia  at 
the  board  this  evening,  Captain  Johnson  of  Vancouver.  We  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  from  him,  if  he  will  favor  us  with  a  few  remarks. 

Captain  Johnson — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  assure  you  that 
it  affords  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  have  met  you  all  to-night. 
Possibly  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons  why. 

About  a  year  ago,  my  partner  in  Vancouver,  Mr.  Burnett,  said  to 
me,  *  'Johnson,  I  have  been  asked  to  meet  some  insurance  gentlemen 
who  are  to  have  a  meeting  and  a  supper,  and  I  think  I  had  better 
go.  We  have  not  shown  up  in  San  Francisco  yet."  I  said,  "All  right. 
You  go."  He  was  here  a  year  ago  to-night,  and,  if  I  am  to  judge  from 
the  records  of  what  took  place,  he  inflicted  on  you  one  of  the  longest 
speeches  ever  made  in  this  hall — it  took  up  about  two  and  a  half  lines  of 
your  record.  But,  gentlemen,  I  would  be  doing  wrong  if  I  were  to 
return  to  British  Columbia  without  bearing  some  tribute  to  your 
magnificent  hospitality  to  him  and  to  me.  The  night  I  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  I  went  to  the  Orpheum  and  I  heard  a  very  delighted 
audience  encore  and  encore  one  of  the  most  catchy  and  popular 
songs  I  have  ever  listened  to.  It  has  been  sung  here  two  or  three 
times  to-night.  At  first  I  could  not  exactly  understand  what  it  meant, 
but  now  I  can  well  realize  that  the  author  of  that  song  had  been  treated 
very  well  by  somebody.  And  if  it  is  any  tribute  to  you  gentlemen  in 
San  Francisco,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  will  be  delighted,  once  a 
year  at  any  rate,  to  "Leave  my  happy  home  for  you."     (Applause.) 

I  am  always  very  pleased  to  meet  American  gentlemen,  because  the 
greatest  hospitality  I  have  ever  experienced  on  this  great  continent  has 
been  at  the  hands  of  American  gentlemen.  You  will  bear  with  me  a  few 
minutes  if  I  tell  you  that  some  fourteen  years  ago  I  crossed  the  sea, 
thinking  I  would  make  my  fortune  in  growing  wheat  in  the  great  North- 
west. I  have  taken  an  insurance  agency  instead.  (Laughter.)  But  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  chum  with  a  gentleman 
who,  when  I  asked  him  his  name,  said  it  was  Hank.  I  liked  the  name 
Hank,  and   became  very  fond  of   it,    and    also   very   fond  of  the  man 
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attached  on  behind.  When  we  arrived  in  New  York  he  said,  "Now, 
Johnson,  you  must  come  along  with  me  to  Chicago,  and  I  will  show  you 
around  there  for  a  little  while."  I  said,  "All  right,  Hank,  I  will  follow 
you  shortly,  and  I'll  take  care  that  I  don't  get  past  Chicago  without 
stopping  there."  When  I  went  to  Chicago,  I  had  all  the  pharaphernalia 
of  an  Englishman,  and  I  was  naturally  taken  by  some  gentlemen  on  the 
Pullman  on  which  I  was  traveling  for  a  greenie.  They  said,  "Now, 
Johnson,  don't  you  bother  with  any  of  those  bad  people  in  Chicago  that 
come  and  speak  to  you.  They  will  come  and  say,  'Hello,  old  chap. 
How  do  you  do?'  and  you  tell  them  to  go  off,  and  you  put  up  at  the  Palmer 
House,  and  you  will  be  all  right."  I  listened  to  the  advice,  and  arrived 
in  the  depot  at  Chicago  about  midnight.  No  sooner  had  I  landed  on 
the  depot  platform  then  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Hello.  I 
have  been  looking  for  you.  It  is  very  late."  I  said,  "Yes,  the  train  is 
late,  but  you  had  better  mind  your  own  business."  "Oh,  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you,"  he  said.  I  said,  "You  have,  have  you?  You  go  away. 
I  see  a  policeman  over  there,  and  I'll  call  him."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I 
have  been  sitting  up  half  the  night  waiting  for  you."  I  said,  "WThat  do 
mean?"  He  said,  "Hank  told  me  to  come  down  here  and  get  hold  of 
you."  How  did  you  find  me  out  in  a  crowd  like  this?"  I  replied, 
"Well,"  he  said,  "Hank  said,  'You  look  out  for  the  ugliest  cuss  that 
comes  off  that  train;  that's  Johnson.'  "  He  took  me  home,  and  I  had  a 
splendid  time,  about  as  good  a  time  as  I  have  had  to-night. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  suppose  you  expect  me,  as  an  agent,  to  say 
anything  to  you  about  insurance.  Many  able  speakers  have  spoken 
before  me.  But  allow  me  to  bear  some  slight  tribute  to  the  two  chiefs 
whom  I  have  been  very  glad  to  serve  in  British  Columbia.  I  refer  to 
Messrs.  Boardman  and  Spencer,  whom  I  represent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  I  can  say  that  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  represent- 
ing them  for  two  or  three  years,  in  connection  with  my  partners,  and  I 
can  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  business  a  little,  year  by 
year.     So  much  for  business. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  would  fail  in  what  I  think  is  justice  to  myself,  if 
I  did  not  say  to  every  one  of  you,  as  American  citizens  and  American 
gentlemen,  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  myself  and  my  friends— I  am 
traveling  in  the  car  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, Mr.  Marpole,  whose  guest  I  am;  and  I  and  others  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  time— I  would  fail  in  my  duty,  I  say,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  it 
does  my  own  heart,  and  the  hearts  with  me  from  British  soil,  good  to 
know  that,  as  we  enter  your  country,  your  private  dining  halls,  your 
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clubs,  and  your  streets,  that  we  have  with  us  the  most  intelligent  and 
courteous  people  in  God's  great  earth,  the  American  people.  It  delights 
us  to  know  the  feelings  that  are  sent  to  us  in  our  little  affair  in  South 
Africa.  I  heard  a  gentleman  to-night  say,  sir,  although  he  referred  to 
insurance  altogether,  that  people  will  be  taxed  as  we  are  taxed.  Allow 
me,  as  a  poor  and  humble  attache  of  my  own  country,  to  say  that  in  my 
belief  that  is  all  the  war  is  about  in  South  Africa.  We  want  a  fair  deal. 
We  are  paying  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  in  South  Africa,  or  were 
up  to  the  nth  day  of  October,  when  they  crossed  into  our  territory,  and 
we  had  to  fight.  I  assure  you  again  that  it  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  know  that  we  are  among  friends.  Some  little  time  ago,  you  had  some 
slight  affair  of  this  kind  of  your  own.  And  I  assure  you  that  talking 
with  the  people  of  the  part  of  the  country  I  represent,  gentlemen,  we 
were  with  you.     (Applause.) 

My  partner  is  now  in  Australia.  When  he  comes  back,  I  shall  tell 
him  that  I  believe  I  was  nearer  flashlight  in  1900  than  he  was  in  1899. 
(Applause.)  I  hope  the  picture  will  turn  out  a  success,  and  then  I  will 
have  a  copy  of  it  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  will  hang  it  in  our  little  back 
office,  beside  his  picture  of  the  banquet  last  year,  and  I  will  say  to  him 
when  he  comes  home,  "Frank,  I  saw  those  good  fellows  that  you  have 
told  me  about  so  often,  and  there  they  are."     (Applause.) 

Song  by  the  Knickerbocker  Quartette. 

A  string  orchestra  enlivened  the  evening  with  many  popular  airs ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  midnight  that  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting 
ended  with  the  "good  night"  of  the  happy  banqueters. 


w      M 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  May  16,  1899,  the  following  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 


B.   N.  BARNETT. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Our  Association  is  called  upon  once  more  to  note  the  demise  of 
one  of  its  members,  and  to  present,  through  its  committee,  fitting 
testimony  to  his  memory  and  his  worth. 

Mr.  B.  N.  BARNETTdied  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  May  3, 1899,  at  the  age  of  about  70  years.  His  native  city 
was  London,  England,  but  he  had  resided  in  Portland  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  and  in  all  this  time  resided  in  the 
house  in  which  he  died.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  under  their 
auspices,  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  representative  insur- 
ance men  of  Portland,  and  his  many  friends.  He  was  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  literary  ability,  and  was  an  extensive 
reader. 

By  his  location,  he  seldom  met  with  the  Association,  and  was 
not  personally  known  to  many  of  its  members;  but  was  its  firm 
friend  and  interested  associate.  We  who  knew  him  well  submit 
to  the  Association,  in  memorial,  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  our  late  friend  and 
associate,  our  Association  has  lost  one  who  was  esteemed  for  his 
many  good  qualities,  by  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact, a  painstaking  and  just  laborer  in  his  particular  profession  of 
adjuster;  capable  and  honest.  He  was  always  genial;  with 
always  good  will  to  his  associates,  always  courteous  with  those 
with  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  deal;  always  faithful  to  his 
trusts. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Association,  and  an  engraved  copy  be  presented  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  associate. 

Wm.  Li.  Chalmers,  ) 

H.  M.  Grant,  >  Committee. 

R.  P.  Fabj.  ) 


Note.— The  Association  regrets  its  inability  to  procure  a  photograph 
of  the  late  B.  N.  Barnett. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  June  21,  1899,  the  following  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 


WILLIAM  JOHN  CALLINGHAM. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

William  John  Callingham  was  born  in  London,  England, 
July  13,  1842,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  June  19,  1899. 

He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  over  thirty  years  ago,  residing 
in  San  Francisco,  during  all  of  which  time  his  business  was  that 
of  fire  insurance,  and  by  his  energy  and  adaptability,  he  finally 
reached  the  top  in  his  chosen  profession,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  general  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Sun  Insurance 
Office  of  London. 

On  the  morning  of  June  19th,  Mr.  Callingham  arose  to  prepare 
for  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from 
which  he  did  not  regain  consciousness,  peacefully  and  painlessly 
passing  over  the  Great  Divide  and  entering  into  the  joy  of  his 
immortal  life. 

No  wish  of  his  innumerable  friends  could  have  secured  for 
him  a  better  taking  off.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — peacefully, 
serenely. 

It  can  be  said  of  him  that  which  can  be  said  of  but  few  busi- 
ness men;  he  was  everybody's  friend.  Possessing  a  frank  and 
open  nature,  he  did  what  he  thought  was  just,  and  while  he 
exacted  proper  dues  from  all,  his  generous  impulses  caused  him  to 
forgive  and  forget  any  encroachment  upon  his  rights. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  natural  musical  voice  of  pleasing 
quality,  which,  even  in  his  riper  years,  was  freely  used  to  enter- 
tain his  friends ;  no  social  gathering  of  his  associates  was  complete 
without  him,  and  in  his  presence  the  charms  of  life  were  felt  and 
appreciated.  What  better  can  be  said  of  anyone  than  that  his 
life  brought  faith  and  hope  and  charity  to  the  lives  of  others  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Always  ready  with  advice  and  assis- 
tance; generous  to  prodigality;  swayed  by  his  kind  emotions; 
he  leaves  behind  a  memory  fragrant  and  enduring. 
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The  best  was  none  too  good  for  him  or  for  his  friends.  He 
was  a  generous  provider  and  a  perfect  host.  With  these  attrac- 
tive qualities,  he  combined  the  traits  of  character  which  endeared 
him  to  his  business  associates. 

In  all  the  years  of  his  successful  insurance  career  his  reputa- 
tion has  borne  the  test,  and  as  his  body,  p]aced  to  rest  by  loving 
hands,  lies  under  the  green  sod,  the  emotional  tears  of  friendship 
fall  from  the  eyes  of  his  associates,  men  unused  to  weep,  and  so 
we  turn  from  "dear,  old  Cal."  back  to  the  cares  and  duties  of 
daily  life. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  and  because  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific  desires  to  honor  his  memory  in 
as  enduring  a  manner  as  possible, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  passing  away  of  William  John  Calling- 
ham,  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  has  lost  a 
genial  companion,  an  honored  associate  and  a  most  useful  member. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  to  the 
family  of  our  late  associate  the  sympathy  and  condolence  of  the 
Association  in  their  great  affliction ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  mem- 
orial and  proceedings  be  sent  to  them  as  an  expression  of  our 
sorrow. 

Geo.  F.  Grant,         1 

Robt.  H.  Nauntox,  >  Committee. 

C.  Mason  Kinne.      ) 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  November  6,  1899,  the  following  memorial 
was  unanimously  adopted : 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON   BAGLEY. 

William  Hamilton  Bagley  is  now  at  rest  from  the  unceas- 
ing round  of  earthly  cares ;  is  free  from  all  the  worries  and  trials 
imposed  by  the  exacting  duties  of  this  life.  The  remains  of  our 
dear  friend  repose  peacefully  'neath  the  shadow  of  the  sheltering 
willows  at  Salem,  his  Oregon  home. 

He  was  born  and  reared  at  Amity,  a  restful  village  in  the 
neighboring  county  of  Yamhill.  Commencing  his  boyhood  life  as 
a  farmer's  lad  and  finishing  his  school  education  at  the  Willamette 
University,  he  pushed  out  into  the  world's  busy  work  with  untir- 
ing energy  and  unabating  zeal;  always  aiming  for  something 
higher  than  he  had  attained  ;  always  striving  to  more  than  fill  the 
requirements  of  his  position,  passing  on  successfully  from  junior- 
clerk  in  a  local  insurance  office,  ever  advancing,  until  at  the  date 
of  his  untimely  demise,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he 
had  occupied  for  nearly  four  years  the  responsible  position  of  as- 
sistant general  agent  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insur- 
ance Company. 

William  Bagley  was  an  untiring  student  and  an  incessant  toiler, 
no  item  of  detail  being  too  small  for  his  attention.  While  his 
ambition  was  boundless  his  heart  was  warm  for  those  about  him. 
Naturally  of  a  sweet  and  loving  disposition  he  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  his  fellow  workers,  particularly  the  younger  men  of  his 
chosen  profession.  He  was  most  generous  and  charitable,  un- 
ostentatious and  self-sacrificing,  winning  unconsciously  the  re- 
spect, esteem  and  affection  of  his  associates,  and,  by  his  kindly 
nature,  was  rapidly  enlarging  his  wide  circle  of  friends. 

The  future  held  out  to  him  exceptionally  bright  prospects  for 
a  long  business  life  of  usefulness,  crowned  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. A  home  life  with  all  that  could  be  desired  to  bring 
comfort  and  happiness,  but  destiny  has  willed  otherwise  and  our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  those  near  and  dear  ones  whose  loss 
cannot  be  measured  by  feeble  words. 

Wm.  H.  Bagley,  an  honored  member  and  past  officer  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  taken 
away  from  us,  and,  because  the  Association  mourns  the  loss  of 
one  who  held  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  us  all,  we  desire  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  :  Therefore  these  lines  have  been  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Association,  an  engrossed  copy  sent  to  his 
beloved  relatives  and.  another  to  the  loved  one  who  was  to  have 
shared  his  future  life. 

J.  L.  Fuller,  1 

Geo.  F.  Grant,      >  Committee. 

Wm.  Sexton.  ) 


WILLIAM     HAMILTON     BAGLEY 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  November  17,  1899,  the  following  Memorial 
was  unanimously  adopted : 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  ASHTON. 

George  Frederick  Ashton  was  born  of  New  York  parentage, 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  August  23,  1855.  He  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  Rutgers,  and  upon  leaving  college  in  1873  entered  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  business  in  New  York  City.  In  February,  1877, 
he  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  having  made  the  passage  from  New 
York  by  sailing  vessel  via  Cape  Horn,  and  at  once  found  employment 
in  the  office  of  the  California  Insurance  Company.  He  remained 
with  this  company  until  1882,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Stillman  as  special  agent,  occupying  that  position  until 
1885.  In  that  year  he  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Con- 
necticut Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  served  with  that  office  until 
September,  1886,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  general  agent  of 
the  Union  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Touchard,  president  of  the  company,  in  1890,  and  the  changes  in 
the  office  that  followed,  Mr.  Ashton  left  the  Union  and  was  appointed 
special  agent  of  the  Orient  and  Providence-Washington  insurance 
companies,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stillman.  His  pro- 
motion to  assistant  general  agent  in  1891,  and  in  May,  1893,  to  gen- 
eral agent  of  these  two  companies  followed. 

The  separation  of  the  Orient  and  Providence-Washington,  in 
1894,  and  the  connections  they  formed  respectively  with  other  offices, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  position,  but  he  was  at  once  employed  as 
special  agent  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  and  served 
that  company  in  a  portion  of  its  northwestern  field  until  he  was 
taken  ill  in  June,  1897,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  business.  He  suf- 
fered a  long  illness,  and  died  November  16,  1899. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  business  career  of  George 
F.  Ashton,  a  beloved  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific,  whose  death  we  sincerely  mourn  at  this  time.  Faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty;  a  loyal  friend  and  a  conscientious, 
honorable  man  in  every  walk  of  life,  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by 
every  member  of  the  Association  and  the  friends  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  devoted  husband  and  father  and  brightened  his  home  with  his 
presence. 

To  his  widow  and  children  we  extend  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
the  Association,  with  an  engrossed  copy  of  this  memorial. 

Geo.  W.  Spencer,  ) 
Dixwell  Hewett,    >  Committee. 
Louis   Weixmann,  ) 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  December  1,  1899.  the  following 
Memorial  was  unanimously  adopted : 


CHARLES    ROBINSON    STORY. 

Charles  Robinson  Story  died  at  Berkeley,  California,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1899. 

Charles  R.  Story  was  born  at  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1824,  and  came  with  the  band  of  argonauts  to  California,  reaching 
San  Francisco  in  1849.  In  the  early  fifties  he  organized  the  firm  of 
Story,  Almy  &  Company,  which  later  became  Story,  Redington  & 
Company,  and  is  now  the  great  drug  house  of  Redington  &  Company. 

Subsequently  he  filled  the  office  of  tax  collector  in  this  city  and 
county,  being  elected  on  a  non-partisan  ticket.  He  also  later  served 
as  a  supervisor  for  two  terms,  being  a  very  valuable  member  of  that 
body. 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Home  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  position  he  held  until  1893,  when  he  was 
advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  company,  retiring  in  1896,  on 
account  of  infirmity  which  ended  in  his  death. 

When,  in  1884,  weary  of  unprofitable  competition,  all  Pacific 
Coast  fire  insurance  companies  agreed  to  pool  their  differences,  and 
the  Pacific  Insurance  Union  was  formed,  Mr.  Story  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  movement,  being  one  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  its  constitution,  and  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
organization. 

He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association  in  1896. 

A  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  exact,  literally,  to  the  dotting 
of  an  "i"  and  the  crossing  of  a  "t,"  his  experience  in  legislation 
made  him  of  great  value  in  our  organization  in  the  way  of  committee 
work,  to  which  he  freely  gave  his  time,  even  when  overburdened 
with  other  professional  duties. 

His  active  connection  with  our  business  ceased  some  years  ago, 
and  to  many  of  our  present  members  he  is  unknown,  but  the  older 
associates  will  cherish  the  memory  of  Charles  R.  Story  as  of  a  man 
of  sweet  and  kindly  disposition,  exact  in  all  his  dealings,  with  charity 
to  all,  and  with  malice  toward  none — in  short,  a  Christian  gentleman. 

The  Association,  with  loving  memory,  desires  this  memorial 
spread  upon  its  minutes,  and  orders  an  engrossed  copy  sent  the 
widow  of  our  departed  member. 

WM.  J.   DUTTON,  ) 

Chas.  D.  Haven,  >  Committee. 

George  C.  Boardmax,  ) 


CHARLES    ROBINSON    STORY 
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LIST   OF    MEMBERS— FEBRUARY,  1900. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

Agard,  J.  J.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Alverson,  W.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 

Anderson,  Hugh,  Adjuster,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Andre,  A.  A.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Ankele,  J.  H.,  Special  Agent,  North  German  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Argall,  F.  G.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Bailey,  A.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Bailey,  J.  D.,  General  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Bangs,  Franklin,  Assistant  Secretary,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Bates,  Lesley,  Special  Agent,  Gutte  &  Frank's  General  Agency. 
Beck,  J.  M.,  Ass't  Mgr.,  Fire  Ass'n  of  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles. 
Belden,  H.  K. ,  Manager,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Benner,  Harry,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Insurance  Co. 
Bertheau,  C,  Manager,  Aachen  &  Munich  and  Hanover  Ins.  Cos. 
Bertheau,  Max  A.,  Assistant  Manager,  Hanover  Insurance  Co. 
Boardman,  Geo.  C,  of  Boardman  &  Spencer,  General  Agents,  iEtna 

Insurance  Company. 
Boardman,  T.  D. 

Boyd,  H.  C,  Assistant  Manager,  Hamburg-Bremen   Insurance  Co. 
Bromwell,  L.  L.,  General  Agent,  Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co. 
BroomeLl,  B.  B.,  Special  Agent,  Butler  &  Haldan's  General  Agency. 
Brown,  Edward,  of  E.  Brown  &  Sons,  Gen'l  Agents,  American  (Pa. ) 

Svea  and  Agricultural. 
Brown,  A.  M.,  of  E.  Brown  &  Sons,  Gen'l  Agents,  American  (Pa.) 

Svea  and  Agricultural. 
Brush,  R.  G.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Burke,  H.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies. 
Butler,    Geo.    E.,   of   Butler  &  Haldan,    General   Agents,    Phcenix 

Assurance  Co.  of  London,  and  Providence- Washington. 

Campbell,  Warren,  Special  Agent,  Sun  Ins.  Office,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chipman,  W.  F.,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Ins.  Co. 
Conroy,  T.  J.,  Ass't  Mgr.,   Manchester,   Caledonian  and  American 

(N.  J.)  Insurance  Companies. 
Cunningham,    J  as.    C,    Special  Agent,   American  Central  and    St. 

Paul  Insurance  Companies. 
Christensen,  Chas.,  Mgr.,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul  Ins.  Cos. 
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Conrad,  J.  G.,  of  Voss,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Agts.,  Thuringialns.  Co. 
Craig",  Homer  A.,  General  Adjuster,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Crux,  Geo.  A.,  Special  Agent,   Manchester,   Caledonian  and  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Companies. 

Danker,  H.,  Assistant  Manager,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Deering,  Chester,  Special  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
DeGolia,   Edwin  B.,    Special  Agent,    Catton,   Bell   &    Co.  General 

Agency. 
Delafield,  Robt.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society. 
De  Lappe,  R.,  Special  Agent,  Manchester,  Caledonian  and  American 

(N.  J. )  Insurance  Companies. 
Dennis,  Jas.  D.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Devlin,  Frank  J.,  Manager,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 
Dibbern,  J.  H.,  of  Mannheim,  Dibbern  &  Co.,  City  Agents. 
Dick,  B.  C,  Special  Agent,  Butler  &  Haldan's  General  Agency. 
Dickson,  Frank,  W.,  Manager,  Royal  Exchange  Assurance. 
Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Manager,  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford, 

and  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.  of  Massachusetts. 
Dornin,  Geo.  W.,  Ass't  Mgr.,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Dornin,  John  C,  Special  Agent,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Driffield,  V.  Carus,  Manager,  Transatlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Duffy,  Thos.  J.,  Adjuster,  Palatine  Insurance  Company. 
Dutton,  W.  J.,  President,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Du  Val,  W.  S.,  District  Manager,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Echlin,  Chas.  C,  Special  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Edwards,   L.  B.,   Manager,    Manchester,   Caledonian   and  American 

(N.  J.)  Insurance  Companies. 
Eitel,  Edw.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Fabj,  R.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 

Farnsworth,  Ed.  P.5  Independent  Adjuster. 

Faymonville,  Bernard,  Vice-President,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Faw,  Geo.  E. 

Fennel,  Henry  T.,  Special  Agent,  Palatine  Insurance  Company. 

Fogarty,  J.  T.,  Sup't  of  Agencies,  Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Folger,  Herbert,  Manager,  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford. 

Fores,  Harry  W.,  Special  Agent,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Frank,  Wm.,  of  Gutte  &  Frank,  General  Agents. 

Francis,  Guy,  Special  Agent,  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Friend,  W.  H. 
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E'riend,  Roger  B.,    Special  Agent,  with  Voss,  Conrad  &  Co's.   Gen- 
eral Agency. 
Fuller,  J.  L.,  Ass't  Manager,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society. 

Gartner,  A.  F.,  Special  Agent,  Home  Insurance  Company. 
Gazzam,  W.  L.,  Special  Agent,  .ZEtna  Ins.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Gerould,  P.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Nationa]  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Gibbons,  W.  H.,    Special  Agent,   Edward   Brown  &  Son's  General 

Agency. 
Gilbert,    Chas.    R.,    Special   Agent,    Manchester,    Caledonian    and 

American  Insurance  Companies. 
Gilliland,  Adam,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Giesy,  A,  W.,  Special  Agent,  Nor.  Union  Fire  Ins.  Soc'y,  Salem,  Or. 
Goodwin,  Benjamin,  Ass't  Manager,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul 

Insurance  Companies. 
Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Manager,  London  and  Northern  Assurance  Cos. 
Grant,  H.  M.,  Independent  Adjuster,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Grant,  Tom  C,  General  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Gunn,  John  W.,  Special*  Agent,  Li  v.  &  London  &  Globe,  Salem,  Or. 
Greene,  M.  J. 

Griffith,  John  T.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insur- 
ance Company. 
Grim,  Alfred  R.,  Assistant  Manager,  Aachen  &  Munich  Ins.  Co. 
Gutte,  I.,  of  Gutte  &  Frank,  General  Agents. 

Haldan,  E.  B.,  of  Butler  &  Haldan,  Gen'l  Agents,  Phoenix  Assurance 
Company  of  London  and  Providence-Washington. 

Hall,  O.  N.,  Special  Agent,  Thuringia  Insurance  Company. 

Hally,  F.  W.,  Special  Agent,  C.  Bertheau's  General  Agency. 

Hamilton,  J.  K.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 

Haven,  Chas.  D.,  Resident  Secretary,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 

Haven,  Fred.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Heath,  Wm.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co. 

Henry,  Carl,  A.,  of  J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son's  General  Agency. 

Herold,  Rudolph,  General  Agent,  Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hewitt,  Dixwell,  Assistant  Manager,   Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford. 

Hill,  Chas.  B.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  and  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Hill,  Wm.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Son's  Gen'l  Agency. 

Hillrnan<  J.  R.,  with  Royal  Insurance  Company. 

Hoagland,  W.   W.,  Special  Agent,  Sun  Ins.  Office. 
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Holmes,  Jno.  M.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Hopkins,  W.  B.,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Hunter,  R.  D.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
Hughes,  Ed.  O.  Special  Agent,  Palatine  Insurance  Company. 

Ives,  S.  D.,  General  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 

Jackson,  W.  A.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
Jacoby,  Franz,  with  Cesar  Berthean's  General  Agency. 

Kellam,  F.  B.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  Insurance  Co. 
Kinne,  C.  Mason,  Ass't  Resident  Secretary,  Liv.  &  Lon.  &  Globe. 
Klinger,  Wm.  M.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Knight,  L.  W.,  Special  Agent  Phoenix  of  Hartford. 

Lamey,  H.  T.,   Manager,   Western  Assurance  and   British-America 

Assurance  Companies. 
Lamping,  L.  F.,  Special  Agent,  Thuringia  Insurance  Company. 
Lavery,  J.  G.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Lockey,  Richard.  Independent  Adjuster,  Helena,  Montana. 
Louis,  E.  J.,  Special  Agent,  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Lowden,  W.  H.,  Manager,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society. 
Laton,  Chas.  A.,  Manager,  Palatine  Insurance  Company. 
Lord,  Leslie,  Special  Agent,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Luke,  H.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Lyndall,  Chas.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Macdonald,  Burns,  Special  Agent.  London  &  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 

Macdonald,  W.,  Manager,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

McElhone,  F.  H.,  Second  Ass't  Mgr.,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mcintosh,  D.  W.  Independent  Adjuster,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

McKowen,  J.  H.,  Independent  Adjuster,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mann,  H.  R.,  of  Mann  &  Wilson,  Managers,  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 

Manning.  F.  J.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Palatine  Insurance  Company. 

Maris,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  Insurance  Company. 

Maxwell,  J.  D.,  Insurance  Agency. 

Meade,  Calvert,  Independent  Adjuster.  Secretary  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers' Association. 

Mel,  Louis,  Special  Agent,  ^Etna  Insurance  Company. 

Mendell,  Geo,  H.,  Jr.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co 

Merrill,  M.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Ins.  Co.  North  America,  Portland. 
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Messick,  S.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Miles,  D.  E.,  Assistant  Manager,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co, 

Mitchell,  Geo.  M.,  State  Agent,  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Morrison,  Ed.  C,  Supervisor  of  Agencies,  /Utna  Insurance  Company. 

Medcraft,  R.  C,  General  Agent,  Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Morrow,  J.  H.,  District- Manager,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mullins,  C.  F.,   Manager,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company. 

Naunton,  R.  H.,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 

Niehling,  E.  T.,  Ass't  Manager,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
Niles,  Edward,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Nippert,  Paul  M.,  of  J.  D.  Maxwell  Co.,  Greneral  Agency. 

Osborn,  R.  W.,  Assistant  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Overton,  G.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co. 

Palache,  Whitney,  Ass't  Manager,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Parker,  Chas.  T.,  Assistant  Manager  Palatine  Insurance  Co. 
Parkhurst,  H.  E.,  Special  Agent,  New  Zealand  Insurance  Co. 
Pierce,  D.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Lancashire  insurance  Co. 
Paterson,  A.  R.  D.,  Special  Agent,  New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 
Pope,  T.  E.,  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Reed,  James  S.,  Special  Agent,  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Richards,  John  I).,  San  Francisco  Manager  Fire  Association  of  Phila. 
Roberts,  Tom  R.,  Special  Agent,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Robins,  F.  C.  H.,  Special  Agent,  London  and  Northern  Assur.  Cos. 
Rodgers,  Henry  C,  Special  Agent,  Palatine  [nsurance  Company. 

Schlingheyde,  C.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assur.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Scott,  Chas.  O.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 
Seaton,  L.  M.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
Sewell,  A.  F.,  Special  Agent,  Lion  and  Imperial   Ins.  (Jos. 
Sexton,  Win.,  General  Adjuster,  Fireman's  Fund  [nsurance  Co. 
Shankland,  T.  C.,  State  Agent  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Smalley,  B.  D.,  Independent  Adjuster,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Sniedtaurg,  W.  R.,  with  L.  B.  Edwards'  General  Agency. 
Smith,  Ben.  J.,  Manager,  Connecticut  Fire  [nsurance  Co. 
Smith,  C.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Baggs  &  Stovers  General  Agency. 
Smith,   II.    Brownson,    Independent  Adjuster,   Dallas,  Texas. 
Smith,   H.  H.,   Special  Agent,  Union  Assurance  and  Law  Union  & 

Crown  Ins.  Cos. 
Spencer,  D.  A.  Independent  Adjuster. 
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Spencer,  Geo.  W.,  of  Boardman  &  Spencer,  General  Agents,  iEtna 

Insurance  Company. 
Spencer,  H.  McD.,  State  Agent,  Phenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Brooklyn. 
Speyer,  Walter  M.,  Special  Agent,  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 
Sprowl,  E.  C  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Stamford,  P.  C,  Special  Agent,  Norwich  Union  Pire  Insur.  Society. 
Stillman,  Alfred,  Secretary  Board  of  Pire  Underwriters. 
Stovel,   C.  J.,  of  Baggs  &   Stovel,  General  Agents,    American  and 

Mercantile  Insurance  Cos. 
Stover,  Fred  R.,  Special  Agent,  Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Stoy,  Samuel  B.,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Pire  Ins.  Co. 
Streeter,  Wm.  B.,  Special  Agent,  Aachen  &  Munich   Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Street,  Wm.  H. 
Summerland,  Theo.,  Special  Agent,   Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company. 

Thomas,  W.  P.,  Manager,  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company. 
Thompson,  Chas.  R. ,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Ins.  Co. 
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(Explanatory  Note  Relative  to  Illustration  on  Cover.) 
Phaethon,  Son  of  Helios,  or  Phoebus,  (that  is,  Son  of  Light,  or  of  the  Sun),  in  order 
to  prove  his  Celestial  Origin,  which  was  disputed,  was  reluctantly  permitted,  by  his 
Father,  to  drive  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun.  The  Flame  Breathing  Steeds,  realizing  that 
they  were  not  conducted  by  the  well-known  hand,  ran  out  of  their  Course.  The  World 
was  set  on  fire,  and  a  total  conflagration  would  have  ensued  had  not  Jupiter,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  Earth,  launched  his  Thunder,  and  hurled  the  terrified  Driver  from  his 
Seat. 
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Zfire  Underwriters' Association 

Of  the  Pacific. 


FIRST    DAY. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.}  February  5,  igoi . 

The  President — Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  call  to  order  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific.  We  have  a  rather  long  program,  and  as  it  is 
a  little  late  in  the  day,  I  will  not  at  this  time  make  any  remarks,  leaving 
that  until  we  reach  the  President's  Address. 

The  first  matter  of  business  is  the  calling  of  the  roll.  That  we  will 
omit  unless  there  is  objection.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Meade,  suggests  that 
all  of  those  present  leave  with  him  their  cards,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
full  list  of  those  present  during  the  meeting. 

The  session  of  our  annual  meeting  will  last  during  today  and 
tomorrow.  In  the  afternoon  of  tomorrow  "The  Knapsack"  will  be 
read.  All  will  enjoy  that  feature.  In  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Maple  Room  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  I  know  you 
will  wish  to  listen  to  the  guests  who  have  signified  their  acceptances  and 
will  respond  to  toasts.  Then  as  your  President,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  officers,  it  is  our  wish  to  meet  in  good  fellowship  with  music, 
song  and  merry  making.  I  extend  an  especial  wish  that  the  older 
members  will  be  with  us  and  by  their  presence  add  dignity  to  our 
festivities. 


GUESTS   AND    MKMBKRS 


Members  and  guests  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  February  5  and 
6,  1901: 
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Benner,  Harry 
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Carey,  J.  A. 
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Grim,  A.  R. 
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Giesy,  A.  W. 
Heifner,  C.  G. 
Haven,  Chas.  D. 
Haven,  Fred  L. 
Henry,   Carl. 
Hewitt,  Dixwell 
Hally,  F.  W. 
Hill,  Wm.  H. 
Hamilton,  J.  K. 
Heath,  W.  R. 
Jacoby,  Franz  , 
Kellam,  Fred  B. 
Kinne,  C.  Mason 
Klinger,  Wm.  M. 
Lamey,  H.  T. 
Lowden,  W.  H. 
Luke,  H.  L. 
Lord,  Leslie  H. 
Locke,  Philip  S. 
Medcraft,  R.  C. 
Maris,  Wm. 
Meade,  Calvert 
Manning,  Wm, 
Mohrhardt,  Edw. 
Mesick,  S.  P. 
McElroy,  J.  D. 
Mel,  Louis 
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Pettis,  E.  L.  Tiedemann,  T.  J.  A. 

Purdy,  E.  S.  Thompson,  E.  R. 

Rosenblatt,  Gus  Tucker,  L.  M. 

Spencer,  Geo.  W.  Thomas,  J.  O. 

Spencer,  H.  McD.  Weinmann,  Louis 

Stillman,  Alfred  Waters,  J.  N. 

Summerland,  Theo.  Watt,  Rolla  V. 

Sexton,  Wm.  Wilson,  W.  J. 
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Smith,  Harry  H.  Wayman,  W.  O. 

Schively,  J.  H.  Walden,  J.  B. 

Tyson,  Geo.  H.  Wellington,  Geo.  J. 

The  President — The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes,  if  there  are  any 
to  be  listened  to. 

The  Secretary — There  are  no  minutes  to  read,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  year 
just  concluded  is  next  in  order.     We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Meade. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific — Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  the  Association : 

Gentlemen: — 

Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  report  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for 
the  year  ending  February  6,  1901. 
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ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

Active  members  February  21,  1900 210 

Elected  during  the  year 12 —      222 

Resigned 2 

Died 1 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 6 

Transferred  to  honorary  membership 3 —        12 

Total  active  members  February  6,  1901 210 

HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  February  21,  1900 .    30 

Elected  during  the  year 4  34 

Died  during  the  year 2  2 

Total  Honorary  members  February  6,  1901      32 

Total  active  members  February  6,  1 901 210 

Total  Honorary  members  February  6,  1901      32 

Total  membership  February  6,  1901 242 

Prices  fixed  by  Executive  Committee  for  Annual  Proceedings  are  as 
follows : 

10  or  less  on  hand $1. 00  each 

Between  10  and  50 75     " 

Over  50 50     " 

Book  losses 25     " 

Other  articles  by  members to     " 

Fire  Underwriters'  badges 2.00     ' ' 
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ANNUAL   PROCEEDINGS   ON    HAND. 

Annual  Proceedings  for  1877-78 48 

for  1879-80 7 

for  1881        .38 

for  1882        14 

for  1883-87 o 

for  1888        49 

o 

1 

o 

47 

103 

15 

65 

145 

104 

194 

176 

22 


for  1889 

for  1890  .  . 

for  1891  .  . 

for  1892  .  . 

for  1893  .  . 

for  1894  .  . 

for  1895  .  . 

for  1896  .  . 

for  1897  .  . 

for  1898  .  . 

for  1899  .  . 

for  1900  .  . 

2  Fire  Badges  on  hand. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  in  Banks,  February  17,  1900 

Received  for  Annual  dues $1,060  00 


$1,005  20 


11        Proceedings 

initiation  fees 

6  F.  U.  A.  P.  Badges 

7  Knapsacks 

Library  literature 

Surplus  from  Dinner  Committee 
Interest 


Amount  carried  forward 


90  00 

45  00 

12  00 

7  00 

25 

5  80 

24  19 

1,244  24 

$2,249  44 
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Amount  brought  forward $2,249  44 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Stenographic  Report $  67  00 

Rent  of  chairs 4  50 

Lithographing,    engraving,    printing    and    sta- 
tionery    144  60 

Typewriting  and  supplies 7  00 

Postage  and  delivery  of  notices 29  92 

Telegrams  and  telephone 19  05 

Express  and  cartage 2  20 

New  locks,  keys  and  repair  to  library  cases  .    .  12  65 

Shelves  in  library 6  35 

Insurance  on  library 5  20 

Binding  5  volumes  Annual  Proceedings      ...  5  00 

Hine's  Law  Journal 6  00 

Printing  and  binding  Annual  Proceedings  .    .    .  437  60 

5  F.  A.  U.  P.  badges  and  steel  die 16  25 

Taxes  1900-1901 3  26 

Photographs  and  framing 5  00 

Engrossing  memorials 40  00 

Floral  pieces 30  00 

Crepe  for  obsequies 7  00 

Secretary's  salary 100  00         948  58 

Cash  on  hand $1,300  86 

Deposited  in  Bank  of  California $    610  57 

Deposited  in  S.  F.  Savings  Union 690  29 

$1,300  86     $1,300  86 

Five  special  meetings  were  held  during  the  year. 

Calvert  Meade, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  1,  1901. 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

W.  H.  Lowden, 
R.  W.  Osborn, 

Executive  Committee. 

On  motion    of  Mr.  George    F.  Grant,  seconded  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Drif- 
field   the  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 
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The  President — We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Mr.  Niles,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  is  absent,  but 
I  believe  Mr.  Osborn  is  ready  to  read  the  report. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters''  Association  of  the  Pacific : 
Gentlemen: — 

In  pursuance  of  its  constitutional  duties  your  Committee  has 
reviewed  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and 
finds  them  in  their  usual  excellent  condition.  At  the  closing  of  the  books 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  the  balance  on  hand  was  $1,005.20,  and  during  the 
present  administration  the  Association  has  met  its  obligations,  has 
indulged  in  such  expenditures  as  were  deemed  proper,  and  closes  with  a 
credit  balance  of  $1,300.86. 

Up  to  the  inception  of  this  report  the  active  membership  numbers 
206,  showing  a  decrease  of  four  members  during  the  year.  The 
honorary  membership  now  numbers  twenty-eight,  a  decrease  of  two.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  report  only  embraces  results  up 
to  last  evening,  and  that  during  the  progress  of  this  meeting  there  will, 
we  understand,  be  applications  considered  which  will  thereby  make  the 
membership  at  the  closing  of  this  meeting  larger  than  it  was  at  the   last. 

The  Association  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  present 
position,  and  it  is,  we  feel,  competent  to  make  suggestions  which  have 
occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  review  of  its  affairs. 

The  President  has  suggested  the  use  of  moneys  more  liberally  in  the 
dissemination  of  educational  matter,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  such 
executive  suggestion  should  receive  the  earnest  support  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  that  the  publication  and  distribution  of  such  matter  should 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity. 

We  also  feel  that  the  Dinner  Committee  should  be  empowered  to 
expend  a  certain  sum  of  money  above  its  receipts,  for  such  purpose  as  it 
may  deem  proper,  and  to  this  end  recommend  that  each  successive 
committee  be  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  of  the  Association's  funds. 

While  the  duties  of  our  Secretary  are  not  at  all  arduous,  yet  they 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  for  which 
we  think  a  sufficient  compensation  should  be  paid.  Our  financial  status 
will  enable  us  to  recognize  such  labor  and  those   who   are  at  all  familiar 
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with  the  duty  and  work  of  the  Secretary  will  appreciate  that  the 
present  salary  is  insufficient.  We  therefore  recommend  that  from  and 
after  this  date  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  be  increased  to  $150  per 
annum. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  acting  under  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  relative  to  the  printing  of  adjustment  papers  will 
make  separate  report,  hence  we  omit  details. 

It  would  seem  as  though  every  member  of  the  Association  should 
take  sufficient  interest  in  its  welfare  to  meet  his  financial  obligations 
promptly.  The  Secretary  has  experienced  considerable  trouble  in  the 
collection  of  the  dues  promptly,  some  of  the  members  permitting, 
inadvertantly,  perhaps,  their  dues  to  run  until  the  last  moment.  We 
therefore  favor  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  send  his  customary  notices  relative  to  dues,  and  that  such 
notices  be  respectively  designated  as  First,  Second  and  Last,  the  last 
notice  being  mailed  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  if  ten 
days  anterior  to  the  annual  convention  of  this  Association  the  said  dues 
are  not  paid  to  the  Secretary,  the  name  be  dropped  from  the  roll 
without  submission  to  the  Association  for  concurrent  action. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  either  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the 
early  part  of  March  would  be  the  most  opportune  time  for  the  annual 
meeting,  and  if  not  otherwise  suggested  or  provided  for,  would  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  a  resolution  accordingly. 

We  recommend  that  the  name  of  W.  S.  DuVal  be  removed  from  the 
active  list  and  placed  upon  the  honorary  list. 

We  recommend  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  that  the  application  of 
Mr.  Grayson  Dutton  may  be  considered  for  active  membership. 
Your  committee  has  made  special  inquiry  in  this  instance  and  deems 
this  action  proper  under  the  circumstances. 

The  foregoing  would  appear  to  briefly  comprehend  the  work  of  your 
committee  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  all  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Edward  Niles, 
W.  H.  Lowden, 
R.  W.  Osborn. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  what  will  you  do  with  the  report? 

Mr.  George  F.  Grant— I  move  that  the  report  be  received,  and  that 
the  various  recommendations  therein  made  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  Kinne — The  usual  way  with  matters  of  that  kind  is  to 
have  them  deferred  until  after  the  reading  of  the  President's  Address, 
and  then  have  committees  appointed  to  consider  the  various  matters,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  suggestions  may  be  considered  at  once.  Some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  might  be  different  frcm  those  of 
the  President.  As  to  that,  we  do  not  yet  know.  I  do  riot  note  anything 
in  the  report  but  what,  apparently,  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association,  but  I  think  that  we  ought  to  listen  to  the  President's 
Address,  and  then  take  action.  There  are  two  or  three  quite  different 
things  recommended.  There  is  one  matter  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member,  and  the  question  of  notification  regarding  dues,  and 
so  on.  The  Executive  Committee  have  given  it  careful  thought,  but  I 
think  the  better  plan  will  be  to  have  it  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  President— Will   you  make  a  motion  to  amend  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Osborn — Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Colonel  Kinne  fully 
in  what  he  has  said.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  matter  con- 
sidered by  a  committee. 

Mr.  George  F.  Grant — I  withdraw  the  motion  made  by  myself. 

The  President — Will  you  put  your  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
Colonel  Kinne? 

Mr.  Kinne — I  move  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  read,  and  such  as  maybe  made  by  the  President  in  his  address, 
be  referred  to  the  proper  committee  to  consider  them  together,  and  there- 
after to  report  to  this  meeting  upon  the  whole  subject-matter. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — The  next  upon  our  program  is  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  Library  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Folger  is  the 
Chairman.  Mr.  Folger  is  not  present,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  we 
will  pass  it  for  the  present. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication 
of  Loss  Papers.     I  will  ask  Mr.  Lowden  to  kindly  read  the  same. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION  OF  LOSS  PAPERS. 
The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  attend  to  the 
publication  of  papers  read  before  the  Association  on  the  "  Adjustment  of 
Losses' '  beg  to  report  that  while  their  labors  are  very  far  from  being 
finished,  still  considerable  work  has  been  done  and  they  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  members  the  completed  book  early  in  the  present  year. 
The  committee  has  selected  from  the  numerous  papers  on  the  subject 
such  as  seemed  most  suitable,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these  will  make  a 
book  of  some  200  pages.  This  when  bound  in  flexible  leather  covers 
should  make  a  very  handy  volume  and  not  too  bulky  to  be  carried  around 
by  those  members  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  its  contents  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  print  and  bind  500  copies  of  the 
work  at  the  start,  and  to  contract  for  an  additional  500  copies  in  loose 
sheets  to  be  bound  hereafter  as  the  demand  may  justify. 

The  cost  of  the  publication  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Association  can  furnish  one  copy  to  each  member 
free,  and  by  charging  $1.00  each  for  extra  copies  the  actual  outlay  in  the 
end  will  not  be  great. 

Edward  Niles, 
R.  W.  Osborn, 
Wm.  Sexton, 
C.  Mason  Kinne, 
W.  H.  Lowden. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  F.  Grant,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
report  was  unanimously  received  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  President — I  believe  the  Secretary  has  some  letters  and  telegrams 
that  have  been  received  from  some  of  our  members  and  friends. 
If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  these 
communications  by  the  Secretary. 

Chicago,  Jan.  12,  1901. 
President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

Dear  Sir — Were  I  to  be  in  or  near  to  San  Francisco  on  February  5th 
and  6th  it  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  meet  with  your  Association 
on  the  silver  anniversary  of  its  existence.  Many  of  its  members  are  my 
highly  prized  friends,  and  have. been  for  a  period  ante-dating  your  organ- 
ization.    And  while  I  am  no  longer  engaged  in  the  business  of  fire  under- 
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writing,  its  welfare  and  that  of  those  conducting  it  will  always  be  of  the 
pleasantest  interest  to  me. 

Accept  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  a  happy  and  useful  session,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  with  regards  for  all  members, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  S.  Chard. 


Chicago,  Feb.  5,  1901. 
Frank  J.  Devlin, 

Prest.  Fire  Underwriters'  Ass'n.,  San  Francisco. 
With  best  wishes  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  meeting  will  be 
the  best  that  you  have  ever  had. 

John  Marshall,  Jr., 
F.  H.  McElhone. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  Feb.  4,  1901. 
Frank  J.  Devlin, 

Prest.  Fire  Underwriters'  Assn.,  San  Francisco. 
Absent  with  regret.     Trust  you  will  have  a  large  attendance  and  a 
meeting  that  will  be  full  of  interest  and  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

N.  B.  Whitley. 


Hartford,  Jan.  9,  1901. 
Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  Secretary: 

420  California  street,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  favor  of  recent  date 
and  especially  for  another  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure.  My 
single  visit  to  the  Coast  was  made  so  extremely  pleasant  by  all  those  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  that  I  am  especially  desirous  of  repeating  the 
experience.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  business  of  the  home  office 
confines  the  officers  very  closely,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  visit 
the  Coast  for  another  year  or  two. 

Please  accept  assurances  of  my  kind   remembrance  and   personal 
regard  for  all  those  who  joined  in  making  my  visit  so  pleasant. 
Wishing  you  a  happy  year,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

P.  C.  Royce,  Secretary. 
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January  10,  1901. 
Bernard  Faymonville,  Vice-President 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  25th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.     Kindly  con- 
vey to  the  members  of   the   Association  my  most  hearty  congratulations 
for  the  completion  of  their  25th  year. 
With  kindest  esteem,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

D.  S.  Wagner,  Secretary. 


Victoria,  B.  C,  30th  January,  1901. 
Calvert  Meade,  Esq., 

Sec'y  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  the 
25th  annual  meeting  of  your  Association  next  month,  though  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  accept  same. 
Hoping  your  silver  wedding  will  be  a  large  success,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  Elliott. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1901. 
Calvert  Meade,  Esq.,  Secretary 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir — I  must  express  my  appreciative  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
sending  an  invitation  to  me  to  be  present  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  on  the  5th  and  6th 
of  February,  but  regret  to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be 
present. 

Extending  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  W.  C.  Skilton,  President. 


The  President — These  letters  and  telegrams  will  be  placed  on  file 
and  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Proceedings.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you 
any  resignations  or  applications  for  membership? 
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The  Secretary— I  have  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Hugh  Anderson,  of 
Salt  Lake,  and  Mr.  H.  Bronson  Smith,  both  active  members.  Those 
are  the  only  two  resignations  that  are  presented. 

On  motion  of  William  Sexton,  the  resignations  were  unanimously 
accepted. 

The  President — We  will  now  hear  the  applications  for  membership. 

The  Secretary — Applications  for  active  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion are  as  follows:  Herbert  H.  Brown,  Gerald  E.  Goggin,  George  C. 
Codding,  William  J.  Landers,  Walter  Speyer,  Herbert  P.  Blanchard, 
John  S.  French,  William  Manning,  E.  R.  Thompson,  and  Grayson  Dut- 
ton. 

The  President — In  regard  to  Mr.  Grayson  Dutton's  application,  Mr. 
Dutton  is  inspector  for  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  and  I 
understand  from  Mr.  Sexton  that  he  has  adjusted  some  losses.  The 
Executive  Committee  have  suggested  that  the  Association  permit  Mr. 
Dutton  to  become  a  member.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  as  much  so  as  probably  any  special  agent. 
What  will  you  do  with  these  applications  for  membership,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Dutton  should  not  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Association.  He  is  a 
field  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  to  him 
personally,  I  think  he  should  be  elected.  I  will  move,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
in  favor  of  all  the  gentlemen  named  by  him,  as  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Weinmann  —I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  unanimously  prevailed,  and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  gentlemen  named,  who  were  thereupon  by  the  President  declared 
to  be  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary — Mrs.  Case,  proprietress  of  the  Insurance  Sun,  presents 
to  the  Association  a  paper  on  '  'The  Rationale  of  Fire  Rates, ' '  by  Mr.  Dean. 
I  have  accepted  the  same,  and  I  think  a  motion  of  thanks    should    be 
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extended  to  Mrs.  Case  by  the  Association  for  her  courtesy,  and  I  there- 
fore make  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — The  next  upon  the  program  is  the  reading  of  the 
President's  Address.  Before  proceeding  to  do  so,  I  wish  to  relate  a 
dream  which  I  had  last  night.  I  dreamed  that  after  breakfast  I  had  taken 
a  walk  to  the  Cliff  House— and  of  course  that  shows  it  was  a  dream. 
When  I  reached  there,  I  found  no  cars  to  bring  me  back.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  getting  quite  late,  and  that  I  could  not  possibly  reach 
here  in  time  for  the  meeting.  I  hastened  on  to  the  park,  and  managed  to 
find  a  carriage,  and  by  hurrying  along  arrived  here  about  half  past 
eleven.  I  found  that  the  meeting  was  already  in  progress,  and  papers 
being  read,  and  every  one  looking  very  happy.  I  thought  perhaps  they 
were  happy  because  they  did  not  have  to  listen  to  the  President's  Address. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

F.   J.   DEVLIN. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  welcome  you  to  this,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  I  know 
that  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  go  back  a  little,  and  tell  you  something  of 
the  history  of  the  organization,  and  while  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  being 
one  of  the  charter  members,  I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and,  of  late,  have  read  considerable  of  its  formation,  and  of 
its  early  proceedings,  and  if  I  should  err  in  any  of  my  statements,  I  trust 
some  of  the  older  members  will  correct  me. 

The  great  fire  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  1875,  necessitated  the 
services  of  some  thirty-four  adjusters  of  companies  doing  business  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  this  organization  was  the  outcome  of  that  gathering  at 
Virginia  City.  I  understand  that  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the 
numerous  losses,  a  meeting  was  called,  and  held  in  a  "  palace  car"  (a 
sleeping  car  in  use  those  days),  and  which  was  occupied  by  many  of  the 
adjusters.  At  that  first  meeting  Mr.  B.  F.  Lowe  was  made  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Staples  Secretary.  Meetings  were  held  from  day  to  day, 
and,  I  am  informed,  were  interesting  and  instructive,  and  of  advantage  to 
all.  At  a  meeting  held  in  November  of  1875,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Association    should    become    permanent,    and    among    the    resolutions 
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adopted  to  this  end,  was  one  that  the  Association  should  be  the  "means  of 
disseminating  valuable  information,  and  elevating  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  its  members."  A  committee  consisting  of  L.  L.  Bromwell, 
H.  H.  Bigelow,  and  J.  R.  Garniss,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  and  the  report  of  this  committee  was  made  at  a  meeting, 
called  for  that  purpose,  and  which  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1876,  at  which  time  the  present  Association  was  permanently 
organized. 

To  the  men  who  were  the  founders  of  this  Association  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  this  Association  has  done  much  to  foster,  on  this  Coast, 
the  best  underwriting  principles.  No  one  can  read  the  many  papers 
which  have  been  written,  and  read,  by  the  members  of  this  Association, 
without  feeling  that  he  has  gained  valuable  knowledge,  and  without  caus- 
ing him  to  be  grateful  for  the  labor  which  these  men  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  not  only  contemporary  with  them,  but  for  those 
who  came  after  them.  These  men  did  more;  they  were  the  means  of 
cementing  together  the  underwriting  interests  of  this  Coast,  and  the 
underwriters  themselves.  In  no  place  that  I  know  of  is  there  any  asso- 
ciation in  which  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  exists,  as  in  this. 

In  this  far  western  country  of  ours,  cut  ofT,  as  they  were,  from  the 
thickly  populated  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  founders  of  this  Asso- 
ciation banded  together  with  ties  of  common  friendship  and  interest. 
They  had  many  problems  to  solve,  and  they  solved  these  without  much 
assistance  from  others.  This  all  meant  labor,  incessant  toil,  and  through 
it,  we,  the  younger  generation  at  least,  have  gained  that  priceless  thing, 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  that  has  remained. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  Pioneers  who  blazed  the  way,  that  our  path 
might  be  made  less  difficult;  who  cleared  the  wilderness  of  Doubt,  and 
sowed  the  seed  of  Wisdom;  who  tilled  the  virgin  soil,  and  patiently  toiled 
and  cared  for  the  young  plant  that  grew  strong  and  blossomed  into  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  all  that  we  might  enjoy  the  fruit  thereof. 

All  honor  to  those  who  took  responsible  places  in  our  profession,  and 
who  have  filled  these  places  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves,  and  to 
their  associates. 

I  will  not  call  the  roll;  their  names  are  known  to  all  of  you  and  are 
chiseled  in  our  minds.  Some  have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  and 
reverently  I  bow  my  head  in  veneration  of  their  memories.  Many  are 
yet  among  the  living,  but  at  this,  our  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  the  silver 
threads  are  appearing  among  the  black  and  gold.     I  know,  my  friends, 
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that  you  will  wish,  with  me,  that  the  Good  Being  may  spare  these  men  to 
us  for  years  to  come,  and  that  with  me,  you  fervently  offer  thanks  and 
praise  to  them,  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished  and  the  heritage 
they  have  brought  down  to  us  —  a  heritage  unsullied  in  honor  and 
unscathed  in  war.  Treasure  it,  my  friends,  and  keep  it  bright  and 
untarnished.  See  to  it,  my  associates,  that  in  the  years  to  come  you  do 
your  work  as  well  as  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  when  the  next 
quarter  century  has  passed,  you  will  then  have  earned  that  respect  and 
honor,  that  love  and  esteem,  which  we  proudly  extend  to  the  "  Old 
Guard  "  today. 

The  future  of  this  Association  is  in  your  hands.  It  can  accomplish 
much  or  little.  To  stand  still  is  to  go  back.  To  progress  is  life.  Its 
success  means  much  to  the  younger  men  of  this  Association,  for,  through 
it  they  may  exhibit  their  talent,  and  may  rise  to  position  and  power,  and 
through  it  they  may  acquire  that  education  and  knowledge  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  underwriter  of  today. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  officially  announce  to  you  the  death,  during  the 
year,  of  three  of  our  old  and  respected  members: 

David  Jackson  Staples. 

Arthur  E.  Magill. 

Joseph  Gray  La  very. 

Committees  on  Resolutions  and  Memorials  were  duly  appointed  by 
your  President,  and  these  have  been  spread  upon  the  Records  of  this 
Association,  and  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Proceedings. 


As  your  President,  I  am  supposed  to  deliver  an  address.  Why  they 
ever  expect  anything  of  this  nature  from  the  President  of  this  Association, 
is  something  beyond  my  understanding,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  as  a 
part  of  one's  punishment.  It  is  one  of  the  crosses  the  President  must 
bear,  just  as  if  he  couldn't  start  a  whole  graveyard  with  the  crosses  he 
has  to  carry,  especially  around  meeting  time,  when  he  realizes  that  he 
-must  procure  ten  or  twelve  papers  for  the  Association,  and  finds  that  out 
of  twenty  members  to  whom  he  addresses  letters,  perhaps  one  will 
respond  to  his  appeal.  This  year  my  crosses  were  of  iron,  instead  of 
wood,  for  I  determined,  if  it  were  in  the  range  of  possibility,  to  bring  to 
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the  front,  members  of  this  Association  who  had  not  previously  written, 
and,  gentlemen,  it  was  no  easy  task.  How  well  I  have  succeeded,  the 
program  of  this  meeting  will  prove,  but,  with  all  my  trials,  there  was  the 
inward  pleasure  of  feeling  that  I  had  not  entirely  failed,  and  I,  too,  was 
made  happy,  because  some  of  my  friends,  who  are  also  your  friends,  liv- 
ing beyond  the  "  Great  Divide,"  came  to  my  help,  and,  in  their  kindness, 
prepared  the  papers  which  will  be  read   you  today. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  President  should  be  called  upon  to  make 
any  great  research,  as  his  time  is  fully  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  have 
others  do  it  for  him.  It  is  his  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  merely  to  review  the 
year,  offer  a  few  suggestions,  give  some  advice,  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  Association,  and  those  connected 
with  it,  and,  in  doing  this,  my  subjects  may  be  disconnected,  and  I, 
instead  of  mounting  a  Pegasus,  will,  like  Don  Quixote,  roam  over  the 
ground  at  my  will,  on  slow  old  Rosinante,  and,  like  that  valiant  Knight, 
will  tilt  my  lance  at  windmills.  I  only  hope  that  I  may  not  become  so 
mixed  up  with  my  foes  that  I  will  be  taken  for  one  of  them. 

As  I  stated  previously,  it  was  my  aim  to  secure  papers  from  the 
younger  men,  who  had  not  heretofore  written.  I  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  asking  any  of  those  who  would  have  been  good  enough  to  assist 
me,  but  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  contributed  papers  to  the  Associa- 
tion. I  believed  that  there  was  ability  in  many  of  the  younger  men  in  our 
Association,  and  I  labored  to  bring  it  to  the  surface.  I  found  it  difficult 
work,  more  difficult  than  I  imagined,  because  few  of  the  men  had  written 
on  any  subject,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  and  writing,  like  anything  else, 
comes  from  practice.  But  I  pleaded  with  them,  urged  them,  for  their 
own  sake,  for  their  future.  I  told  them  that  no  matter  how  they  said  it, 
I  wanted  their  views  on  subjects  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  that 
if,  in  all  of  the  papers  read,  one  original  or  new  thought  was  brought  out 
the  Association  would  be  repaid.  I  believe  the  Association  can  do  much 
good  in  bringing  to  the  front  the  men  in  its  ranks.  I  believe  in  giving  the 
rank  and  file  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  believe  in  not  merely  stopping 
at  the  asking.  The  men  should  be  pleaded  with,  urged,  I  was  about  to 
say  compelled.  It  is  not  laziness  with  the  members,  for  there  are  as 
many  live,  earnest  men  in  this  Association  as  any  in  the  country.  I  feel 
sure  of  this,  but  it  is  diffidence,  timidity,  a  lack  of  courage;  a  feeling  that 
they  cannot  write  well  enough,  that  they  may  make  mistakes,  forgetting 
that  through  our  mistakes  we  learn  more  than  through  our  successes;  a 
belief  that  the  gift  of  writing  is  limited  to  a  few.     And  so  it  is,  perhaps, 
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but  why?  Ask  those  who  write.  The  men  who  have  written  wrote  hope- 
lessly at  first.  They  wrote  and  re-wrote.  They  destroyed,  and  began 
over  again.  They  wondered  at  their  own  stupidity,  but  they  never  ceased 
to  labor.  They  were  too  proud  to  acknowledge  their  inability,  but,  sat- 
urating themselves  with  their  subject,  they  toiled  on,  and,  with  tightened 
lip,  and  perhaps  through  tears  blinding  them  almost,  as  they  wrote,  worked 
on  and  finally  succeeded,  and  all  can  do  the  same.  There  are  few  geniuses 
nowadays.  It  is  through  labor  that  success  comes— incessant  toil.  There 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  even  now,  men  of  great  genius  who  did  not, 
and  do  not,  have  to  labor  like  ordinary  mortals,  but  such  men  were,  and 
are,  rare.  The  really  great  things  are  done  by  men  of  ordinary,  natural 
capacity,  and,  as  was  said  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Senators,  "  By 
men  who  have  done  their  best,  done  their  best  by  never  wasting  time."  It 
rests  with  every  man  to  make  a  success  of  himself,  or  a  failure,  and,  with- 
out the  least  vanity,  ''success  is  the  realization  of  the  estimation  which  a 
man  places  upon  himself."  It  is  almost  criminal,  when  a  man  has  the 
opportunities,  and  good  health,  to  fail.  Work  on,  my  friends,  never  lose 
a  day  without  gaining  some  knowledge.  Labor  conquers  all.  Carlyle 
has  truly  said:  "There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in 
work;  were  he  ever  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is 
always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually,  and  earnestly  works.'' 

If  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it.  No  man  has  the  right  to  keep 
back  the  thoughts  which  are  in  his  mind,  if  they  will  do  his  fellows  any 
good.  "No  man  is  made  only  for  himself,  and  his  own  private  affairs, 
but  to  serve,  profit,  and  benefit  others,"  but,  above  all,  do  not  be  afraid 
of  failing,  do  not  become  discouraged;  no  matter  what  your  mission  in 
life  may  be,  work  on,  hopefully,  courageously.  Black  clouds  may 
darken  your  pathway,  but,  remember,  behind  these  clouds  the  sun  shines 
brightly.     Be  brave,  be  true,  be  like: 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 
forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though   right   were   worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph, 
Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 

On  the  other  hand,  do  not  be  vain.  A  wise  old  philosopher  said: 
"Many  persons  might  have  attained  to  wisdom  if  they  had  not  assumed  that 
they  already  possessed  it."  I  was  vain  once,  when  I  was  a  special  agent, 
but  it  is  all  gone  now.     I  doubt  if  any  manager  knows    as    much  as  he 
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thought  he  did  when  he  was  a   special  agent    Somehow   or   other,  the 
managerial  position  takes  the  vanity  out  of  one. 

Vanity  is  ignorance.  Wisdom  alone  is  the  Light  that  will  lead  one 
on  to  success.  Wisdom  comas  through  patient  study,  observation,  reflec- 
tion, judgment.  Cultivate  these  gifts,  and  you  will  know  more,  but  you 
will  not  be  vain.  In  this  age  of  Science  and  Progress,  the  man  who  does 
not  think,  the  man  who  does  not  read  and  study,  who  does  not  observe, 
and  through  that  observation  does  not  acquire  knowledge,  the  man  who 
does  not  reflect  on  that  which  has  gone  before,  but  continues  to  make 
mistakes,  and,  like  a  fool,  is  governed  by  them,  the  man  whose  judgment 
is  not  brought  into  play,  the  man  who  shirks  his  work,  who  is  too 
mentally  lazy  to  get  down  to  the  causes  of  things,  who  is  not  continually 
seeking  after  truth,  who  has  no  mind  of  his  own,  but  believes  that  which 
one  man  tells  him  today,  and  another  who  tells  him  something  entirely 
different  to-morrow,  the  man  who  is  incapable  of  thinking  for  himself,  and 
deciding  on  a  definite  course  of  action,  will  never  rise  above  the  mediocre. 

THE    INCONSISTENT    UNDERWRITER. 

And,  speaking  of  consistency,  it  is  strange  how  inconsistent  some  of 
the  underwriters  are.  Not  that  I  believe  that  a  man  should  always  be 
consistent,  for  he  might,  at  times,  be  wrong,  and  it  would  be  arrant  non- 
sense to  continue  in  error,  merely  because  one  might  be  considered 
inconsistent  if  he  changed  his  mind,  but  it  is  almost  laughable,  at  times, 
to  see  the  change  that  comes  over  some  underwriters  when  a  fire  occurs. 
They  will  change  their  limits,  or  lines,  which  they  have  carried  for  years, 
perhaps,  and  then,  a  few  months  after,  if  the  fires  lessen,  they  will 
courageously  place  them  back  again.  Truly,  it  is  a  wise  manager  who 
knows  his  own  mind.  Consistency  is  said  to  be  a  jewel.  The  jewel  that 
represents,  most  closely,  the  consistency  in  our  business,  is  the  opal,  for 
it  is  constantly  changing,  and    the   cause   is,    practically,  the  same,  fires. 

RETURNS     FOR    THE   VEAR. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  detail  with  regard  to  the  returns  for  the  past 
year.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  obtain  the  complete  United  States  returns,  and, 
besides,  these  figures  are  published  by  the  insurance  press,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  much  better  form  than  I  could  present  them.  I  can  only  say 
that  which  you  all  know,  that  the  year  1900  was  a  most  disastrous  one. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  &  Commercial  Bulletin  states  that  the  aggregate 
fire  loss  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  year,  was  $163,362,250, 
or  over  $27,000,000  in  excess  of  the  year  previous.     Truly    these   fig- 
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ures  are   appalling,  and   require  serious  thought  from   the  underwriter. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  returns  have  all  been  most  carefully  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  Coast  Review,  and  you,  no  doubt,  have  gone 
over  them  carefully.  They  show  a  gain  in  income,  for  the  companies,  of 
$  1,018,300  over  the  previous  year,  which  is  a  healthy  sign.  The  losses 
amounted   to   $5,187,516,  or  a  ratio  of  43.9%  to  premium  income. 

Some  of  the  companies  were  involved  quite  heavily  in  the  conflagra- 
tion at  Prescott,  Arizona,  which  increased  their  loss  ratio  considerably. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  conflagration,  all  companies,  no  doubt,  would 
have  closed  the  year  with  some  profit;  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  past  year 
on  the  Coast  has  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  one. 

THE  SPECIAL  AGENT. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  the  special  agent,  who  has  a  warm  spot  in  my 
heart.  I  know  something  of  his  trials  and  tribulations,  of  the  cares  which 
beset  him,  and  of  the  pleasures  that  do  not,  and  sometimes  I  think  he  is 
not  given  quite  the  credit  he  deserves.  Appreciation  is  Life 's  tonic,  but  the 
special  agent,  I  fear,  often  gets  it  in  homeopathic  doses.  He  is  more 
often  apt  to  be  criticised  than  to  be  praised,  not  but  that  he  deserves  the 
latter  more  frequently  than  the  former,  but  it  is  a  way  the  managers  have 
of  hardening  the  special  agent,  in  order  to  make  him  do  his  work  as  a 
soldier  does  his — because  it  is  right  to  do  his  duty — without  hope  of 
reward,  or  word  of  praise,  but  the  reward  will  come,  it  must  come,  to  the 
man  who  performs  his  work  conscientiously,  and  well,  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient appreciation. 

Napoleon  said:  "Every  Corporal  carries  a  Field  Marshal's  baton  in 
his  knapsack,"  and  every  Special  Agent  carries  a  Manager's  appointment 
in  his  grip. 

The  special  agent  must  almost  of  necessity  succeed  those  who  are 
now  in  charge  of  companies,  and  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  at  the 
records  of  this  Association,  and  notice  the  men  who  are  now  managers, 
and  who,  but  apparently  a  few  years  ago,  were  special  agents. 

The  training  of  a  special  agent  fits  him  for  the  managerial  chair.  He 
is  conversant  with  the  states,  cities  and  towns  through  which  he  travels, 
and  with  the  agents,  and  their  wants— and  their  wants  are  many — with 
the  conditions  of  the  various  fire  departments,  with  nearly  all  classes  of 
hazards,  from  the  inspections  that  he  has  made;  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  assured,  both  before  and  after  a  loss,  he  realizes  what  a  loss  is,  and 
what  a  conflagration  means,  how  certain  classes  of  risks  are  damaged  by 
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fire  more  than  others,  thus  enabling  him  to  discriminate  between  them, 
he  knows  the  practical,  and,  yes,  the  technical,  part  of  our  business,  out- 
side of  the  office,  he  is  competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  many  questions 
that  may,  and  do,  arise,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  usually  lacks  one 
thing,  one  of  the  most  essential  requirements  necessary  to  complete  his 
training,  and  fit  him  for  the  managerial  position,  and  one  which  I  trust 
he  will  endeavor  to  overcome,  and  the  manager  should  help  him,  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  is,  office  experience,  the  executive  ability  to 
manage  affairs  of  an  office;  not  that  it  is  so  difficult,  but  he  lacks  this 
knowledge  so  necessary  to  the  successful  manager,  the  close  application, 
the  keen,  careful  eye  for  the  expense  account  (which  has  never  bothered 
him  much,  before),  and  order  must  prevail,  so  that  everything  is  done 
with  a  certain  and  definite  regularity.  He  must  have  ability  to  select  his 
subordinates,  which  is  an  art,  I  assure  you,  almost  first  in  the  science  of 
management,  all  to  the  end  that  complete  harmony  may  exist  in  the 
workings  of  the  office. 

This  is  something  for  the  special  agent  to  reflect  on,  something,  too, 
for  the  managers,  who  are  interested  in  the  younger  men,  who  must 
follow  them,  to  consider.  I  believe  that  every  special  agent  should  have 
a  few  months  of  each  year  in  the  office.  I  believe,  too,  that  every  special 
agent  who  is,  at  any  time,  in  the  office,  should  endeavor  to  learn  some- 
thing, and  as  much  as  possible,  about  the  workings  of  the  office;  should 
make  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  detail  thereof.  No  man 
knows  his  shortcomings  until  he  has  had  a  trial,  and  he  will  feel,  less 
keenly,  his  mistakes,  if  he  avoids  making  them,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  educating  himself  beforehand.  I  know  nothing  so  trying  to 
any  man  as  not  to  be  ready  for  a  position  when  called  on  to  fill  it. 

There  are  men  who  think  themselves  capable  of  filling  any  position, 
vain  men,  but  they  are  the  men  who  generally  browse  about  in  the 
thistles,  instead  of  in  the  clover,  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  class  of 
men,  but  of  the  men  who  do  their  work  well,  and  who  would  do  the  office 
work  just  as  well,  had  they  the  experience. 

Gain  such  experience,  if  possible,  I  pray  you,  before  the  higher  posi- 
tion is  offered  to  you,  and  you  will  not  regret  it.  Some  men  gain  their 
experience  afterwards,  with  dire  loss  to  themselves  and  the  company 
they  represent.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  success.  It  is  fraught  with  obstacles.  Work 
alone  will  remove  them,  and  it  is  worth  the  price. 
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I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  minimizing  the  fire  hazard,  as 
much  as  possible  in  every  class  of  risk,  and  I  believe  that  the  utmost 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  fires. 

PREVENTION     OF     FIRES. 

Every  special  agent  and  inspector  should  be  careful,  when  survey- 
ing risks,  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  chemicals,  compounds,  oils,  acids, 
or  other  materials  of  a  combustible  or  explosive  nature,  stored  in  or 
about  the  premises.  He  should  ascertain,  also,  what  ordinances,  if  any, 
are  in  effect  in  regard  to  the  non-storage  of  such  articles  so  dangerous  to 
our  business.  He  should  endeavor,  where  cities  and  towns  have  no  such 
ordinances,  to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  them,  to  the  end  of 
reducing  the  waste  by  fire.  Building  laws  should  be  carefully  looked 
into,  and  changes  suggested,  if  they  are  defective. 

In  this  way,  not  only  will  the  individual  hazard  be  minimized,  but 
the  conflagration  hazard  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

It  is  claimed,  by  some,  that  the  rate  covers  all  of  these  questions,  but 
I  take  issue  with  those  who  make  this  claim.  No  rate  has  ever  yet  been 
promulgated  that  covered  the  conflagration  hazard.  Laws  have  been 
made,  however,  and  municipal  regulations  enforced,  which  have  con- 
trolled it,  to  some  extent  at  least. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  a  rate  may  be  made  which  possibly  would  be 
adequate  for  the  individual  risk  in  question,  but  in  this  age  of  progress, 
when  one  chemical  or  compound  takes  the  place  of  another  within  such 
a  short  period,  so  short  that  we  have  hardly  learned  of  the  danger  lurk- 
ing in  the  one,  when  another  is  thrust  upon  us,  no  definite  or  correct  rate 
can  be  made  to  adequately  reimburse  us  for  such  a  hazard,  for  we  do  not 
know,  ourselves,  just  what  the  hazard  is,  but  laws  may  be  passed,  or 
ordinances  made,  to  prevent  the  storage  of  these  injurious  compounds, 
which  are  dangerous  not  only  to  the  parties  using  or  storing  them,  but  to 
their  neighbors  and  the  community  in  general,  as  witness  the  Tarrant 
case,  in  New  York  City.  And  the  special  agent  and  inspector  should  see 
that  these  laws  and  ordinances  are  strictly  upheld.  It  is  necessary,  at 
times,  to  protect  people  against  themselves. 

I  have  always  found  the  assured  amenable  to  reason  when  matters 
were  clearly  put  before  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  assured  often  carries 
such  dangerous  compounds,  or  explosives,  more  through  ignorance  than 
through  any  intention  of  wrong-doing.  And  I  do  not  wonder  at  this 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  when,  after  his  premises  are 
inspected  by  a  half  dozen  special  agents  or  inspectors,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  matter,  that  he  believes  that  it  is  permissible  to  carry  such 
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articles,  and  when  a  loss  occurs,  he  is  surprised  to  learn  fchat  the  com- 
panies object  to  the  payment  thereof,  because  of  the  storage  of  such 
chemicals,  compounds,  or  explosives,  on  the  premises.  Of  course  it  is 
right,  in  a  measure,  that  the  assured  should  suffer,  for  his  policies  clearly 
state  what  he  may  not  carry  or  store  on  the  premises,  but  surely  he  is 
relieved,  somewhat,  of  responsibility,  after  inspections  have  been  made, 
and  the  risk  is,  practically,  approved  by  the  special  agent  or  inspector, 
and  by  the  company.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  companies  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  which  is  not  over  kind  to  us,  for  it  has  no  par- 
ticular information  on  the  subject,  and  is  led  to  believe  that  the  com- 
panies are  taking  a  technical  advantage  of  the  assured.  Its  sympathy  is 
extended  to  him,  for  it  argues  that  while  the  companies  may  lose  consid- 
erable, they  can  recoup  themselves,  while  the  assured  may  lose  all,  and 
become  an  insolvent.  Legislators  then  take  the  matter  up,  and  laws 
inimical  to  our  interests  are  passed,  all  through  ignorance;  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  special  agent  or  inspector,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
assured,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  legislator.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  fire,  and  it  costs  less. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  one  to  have  others  agree  with  him,  and  I,  there- 
fore, read  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  the  remarks  of  President  Neily,  of 
the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  on  this  subject.  And  I  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  report  of  the  Fire  Marshal  of 
San  Francisco,  in  which  he  states  that  he  considers  it  a  part  of  his  duty 
to  prevent  fires,  and  he  informs  me,  personally,  that  he  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  remove  the  causes  of  fires,  and  he  believes  that  the  danger ' 
that  would  otherwise  threaten  San  Francisco  has  been  greatly  lessened 
by  this  course  of  action,  and  by  the  ordinances  which  are  in  effect, 
declining  to  allow  the  use  or  storage  of  gasoline,  and  other  dangerous 
compounds. 

A  diagnosis  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  patient's  life,  but  a  post- 
mortem will  not,  and  what  is  true  of  a  patient  is  also  true  of  a  loss. 

WOOD-WORKING    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  association  formed  on  this  Coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  wood-working  establishments,  such  as  saw  mills  and 
shingle  mills,  planing  mills,  and  wood-workers  generally,  and  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  to  the  end  that  a  profit  might  be  made  on  this  class  of  risks; 
following,  to  some  extent,  the  plan  of  the  Western  Factory  Insurance 
Association,  whose  object,  so  I  understand,  is  to  insure  protected  prop- 
erty of  a  manufacturing  nature,  principally,  and  of  approved  construction. 
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Such  an  association  might  be  formed  by  such  companies  as  are  will- 
ing to  write  this  class  of  hazards,  with  a  President  and  Secretary,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  either  appointed  by  the  President,  or  selected  by 
the  association.  Such  Executive  Committee  should  have  the  power  to 
adopt  by-laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  association.  All 
business  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  association  might  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary,  who  should  keep  a  record  of  all  property  insured  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  the  expenses  of  the  association,  after  the 
same  were  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  should  be  borne  by 
the  members,  pro  rata,  according  to  the  premium  receipts  received  from 
this  class  of  business. 

A  member  might  obligate  himself  to  jcover  his  usual  lines  on  the 
various  classes  of  risks  that  might  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
association,  and  these  limits  should  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  or  mem- 
bers might  agree  to  accept  a  pro  rata  line  on  risks  offered,  and,  in  this 
event,  members  should  obligate  themselves  to  this  effect,  and  should  not 
be  relieved  therefrom,  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

A  competent  inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  inspect  all  such  properties,  and  fix  the  rates 
thereon,  after  conferring  with  the  Executive  Committee  or,  where  neces- 
sary, the  rate  could  be  promulgated,  or  suggested  by  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  risks  were  situated.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible,  the 
hazard,  by  causing  sprinklers  to  be  placed  in  all  such  risks,  or  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  protected  in  some  way;  to  see  that  the  dry-houses  were 
removed  from  the  main  buildings  proper,  or,  if  not  removed,  that  they 
were  protected;  to  see  that  all  rubbish  was  removed  and  burned  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  plant;  and  where  risks  were  sprinkled,  to 
see  that  the  sprinkler  attachments  were  kept  in  good  order.  Again,  the 
association  might  make  differential  rates  for  the  attachment  of  the 
co-insurance  clause,  or  decline  to  write,  or  insure,  at  all,  without  the 
attachment  of  the  co-insurance  clause,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  see  the 
desirability  of  this. 

The  inspector  could  also  furnish  to  those  about  to  build  wood- 
working establishments  such  plans  as  would  aid  them  in  minimizing  the 
hazard,  and  they  would  benefit  greatly  in  this,  by  securing  a  reduction  in 
rates. 

It  may  again  be  argued  that  the  rate  covers  all  of  the  hazard,  and 
again  I  say,  yes,  if  one  could  secure  that  rate,  but  this  is  impossible.     My 
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plan  is  to  make  these  risks  better,  so  that  we  can  give  a  fair  rate  to  the 
assured,  and  yet  come  out  with  some  profit  to  ourselves.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  any  money  on  this  class  of 
business,  especially  in  the  Northwest,  unless  the  companies  form  some 
such  association,  which  association  could  not  be  objected  to  by  any 
State  or  Territory,  as  it  would  certainly  be  of  great  assistance  to  pros- 
pective builders,  and  to  the  assured,  generally.  The  tendency  would  be 
to  reduce  rates,  instead  of  increasing  them,  by  making  the  risks  more 
desirable. 

I  might  go  into  detail  respecting  the  writing  of  this  business,  and 
how  it  should  be  reported,  and  how  the  reinsurance  among  members 
should  take  place,  but  this  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  timev  and  I 
simply  desire  to  throw  out  the  suggestion,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
considered  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  perhaps  some  plan 
evolved  which  will  make  such  risks  more  profitable  than  they  have 
proved  in  the  past. 

THE   VALUE   OF   STATISTICS,    AS   TO    CLASSIFICATION    OF    LOSSES. 

Certain  statistics  in  our  business,  are  what  the  chart  and  compass  are 
to  the  mariner.  They  enable  us  to  steer  clear  of  the  danger  and  shoals 
which  beset  us  on  every  side.  As  the  mariner  guides  his  ship  by  rocky 
reefs  and  through  dangerous  passages,  into  the  open  sea,  and  thence  on 
to  a  safe  harbor,  with  the  aid  of  his  chart  and  compass,  so  we,  with 
statistics,  are  able  to  guide  ourselves  in  our  affairs,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  safety  than  if  we  were  a  derelict  on  the  sea  of  ignorance.  But  it  is  not 
alone  the  chart  and  the  compass  that  makes  the  complete  mariner,  nor  is 
it  statistics  alone,  that  make  the  underwriter.  In  the  one,  as  in  the 
other,  it  is  the  genius — the  master  mind,  the  steady  hand,  the  individual, 
who  knows  how  and  when  to  use  these  aids,  and  who  is  not  governed 
solely  by  them,  that  is  usually  successful.  The  mariner  long  in  service 
knows,  almost  intuitively,  the  shoals  and  reefs,  the  dangerous  channels, 
the  places  he  must  steer  clear  of,  the  probability  of  storms  arising,  and  so 
the  underwriter,  through  his  long  service  as  field  man,  adjuster  and 
manager,  may,  almost  instinctively,  know,  or  should  know,  the  shoals 
and  reefs  in  our  business,  the  rocks  which  have  wrecked  many  an 
underwriter,  the  places  and  points  he  should  steer  clear  of,  if  he  desires 
to  avoid  danger,  the  safe  channels  through  which  his  business  should 
come,  if  he  expects  to  reach  a  haven  of  peace. 

With  all  credit  to  the  men  who  have  done  so  much,  on  our  Coast  and 
elsewhere,  in  gathering  statistics  which  have  proven  almost  invaluable   to 
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us,  and  who  receive  scant  praise  for  their  labor,  without  in  the  least 
deprecating  the  use  of  statistics,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  impressing  upon 
everyone  who  desires  to  become  an  underwTiter,  to  study,  deeply,  insur- 
ance statistics,  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  fire  insurance.  I  want  to  caution  the  young  under- 
writer, especially,  that  he  should  not  be  governed  entirely  or  solely  by 
them.  There  is  something  more  than  statistics,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  quote  from  a  well  known  English  underwriter  who  has 
written  on  this  question,  and  with  whom  I  heartily  agree.     He  says: 

"  But  beyond  statistics,  there  must  be  that  keen,  sympathetic, 
sensitive  judgment,  amounting  almost  to  an  instinct,  which  so  often 
comes  into  play,  to  confirm,  or  perhaps  to  negative,  what  the  figures 
seem  to  indicate.  It  is  like  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  alchemist, 
which,  applied  with  discretion,  and  at  the  proper  moment,  turns  into  gold 
the  particular  transaction.  It  is  the  faculty,  the  final  touch  of  some  deep 
thought,  or  the  moral  derived  from  some  vital  instinct,  and  often  put  into 
effect  in  face  of  otherwise  convincing  statistics,  which  has  such  a  large 
share  in  the  composition  of  some  of  our  greatest  underwriters."  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  this  matter,  for  it  seems  of  vital  importance,  to  me, 
but  I  must  refrain,  but  I  believe  in  this  underwriting  instinct;  I  believe 
some  have  this  faculty  developed  more  than  others;  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  developed  by  patient  study,  by  research,  by  observation,  but 
principally  by  coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  thing  itself,  from 
knowledge  gained  by  individual  inspection,  from  doing  one's  work  with 
deep  interest,  from  complete  investigation  of  the  nature  or  hazard  of  the 
particular  risk,  town  or  city  involved.  I  believe  that  one  class  of  risks 
may  be  bad  in  one  location,  and  good  in  another;  that  hazards  that 
affect  a  certain  risk  in  the  East  may  have  but  slight  effect  on  the  same 
risk  in  this  Western  country  of  ours.  I  believe  that  climatic  conditions 
make  a  difference  in  the  hazard.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  close  inspection 
'  of  individual  risks,  costly  as  it  may  be,  and  on  this  Coast  particularly, 
where  most  of  our  returns  come  from  a  sparsely  settled  country,  although 
covering  an  Empire  in  itself,  where  we  have  few  large  cities,  and  most  of 
our  income  is,  necessarily,  received  from  the  smaller  places,  individual 
inspection,  to  me  seems  an  absolute  necessity.  I  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  a  number  of  risks  and  hazards,  where  the  statistics 
gathered  are  extremely  valuable,  and  that  in  no  better  way,  can  we 
arrive,  approximately,  at  a  correct  basis  for  rating,  other  than  through 
the  statistics  gathered.  My  remarks,  howrever,  are  mainly  directed  to 
those  statistics  which  are  usually  supposed  to  guide  one  in  the  acceptance 
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of  business  and  the  making  of  lines.  Some  people  allow  statistics  to 
govern  them  entirely,  and  this,  I  think  is  wrong.  They  should  guide  us, 
not  govern  us. 

In  ending  this  article,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  heartily  approve  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific, 
in  gathering  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  something  like  a  cor- 
rect basis  of  rating. 

TARIFF   ORGANIZATIONS. 

I  have  been  a  constant  and  loyal  supporter  of  tariff  organizations, 
and  believe  it  is  to  the  interests  of  insurance  companies  to  maintain  them; 
but,  in  going  into  a  tariff  organization,  or  any  other  similar  association, 
the  underwriter  is  apt  to  surrender  much  of  his  originality,  and  is,  neces- 
sarily, less  individual.  So  much  is  done  for  him,  in  the  making  of  sur- 
veys and  rates,  the  preparation,  practically,  of  forms,  regulations  made, 
which  are  not  always  to  his  liking,  or  to  his  individual  interest,  although 
they  may  be  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  such  organization.  The 
most  thoughtful  men,  the  men  most  deeply  concerned,  however,  are  not 
always  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  but,  as  the  majority  rules,  the  minor- 
ity must  succumb  and  be  patient,  until  they  can  prevail,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  am  a  warm  admirer  of  the  individual  man.  I  do  not  believe 
that  everyone  is  born  equal  in  either  mind  or  character.  There  are  men 
with  high  ideals,  high  standards,  men  of  honor  and  with  a  sense  of  equity 
and  justice;  men  of  creative  minds,  men  who  are  willing  to  labor,  not 
only  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the  good  of  others,  to  whom  the 
almighty  dollar,  while  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent,  is  not  the  only 
standard.  Then  there  are  the  indifferent  men,  men  who  are  willing  to 
drift  with  the  crowd  because  it  is  easy,  and  then  there  are  others,  but 
to-day  we  draw  over  them  the  mantle  of  charity. 

The  first  named  are  sometimes  dwarfed  in  their  work  by  tariff  organ- 
izations. I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  these  men  are 
always  in  the  right,  or  that  the  majority  are  always  in  the  wrong,  by  no 
means,  but  I  do  think,  at  times,  that  selfishness  and  self-interest  are  too 
often  allowed  to  guide  many  people  in  their  actions.  I  believe,  too,  in  a 
certain  amount  of  conservatism  in  men,  and  in  organizations,  but  not  that 
conservatism  which,  in  the  end,  means  loss  of  vigor,  strength  and  power. 

I  realize,  fully,  the  necessity  for  agreeing  on  fixed  rates,  and  an 
equal  necessity  for  haying  a  fixed  commission,  although  this  has  been 
disputed  by  many,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  expense  account  will  ulti- 
mately govern   this  question;    and,  speaking  of  the  expense  account,  this 
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is  something  that  the  underwriter  will  have  to  deal  with,  and  soon.  We 
have  come,  practically,  to  a  dead  line  in  the  matter  of  expenses,  and  many 
of  these  expenses,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  govern,  such  as  taxation, 
municipal  fees,  and  the  like;    but  those  that  we  can  govern,  we  must. 

It  was  my  intention  to  elaborate  on  this,  but  this  is  no  time  or  place  for 
it,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  urge  upon  you  all  that,  for  the  future  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  for  your  own  future,  you  be  as  careful  as  possible  of  the 
expense  account.  The  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  already  here,  when,  in 
addition  to  a  manager  being  an  underwriter,  he  will  also  have  to  be  a 
financier. 

But,  to  go  back  to  the  tariff  organizations.  I  believe  that  we  have  too 
many  rules,  too  many  regulations,  that  too  much  is  attempted  by  tariff 
organizations,  and  that  not  enough  freedom  of  action  is  given  to  the 
underwriter;  that  the  tariff  organizations  become  inert  from  their  own 
weariness,  caused  by  attempting  too  much,  and  by  their  machinery 
becoming  unwieldy.  I  would  like  to  see  our  tariff  organizations  more 
simple.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  underwriter  should  be  handicapped 
with  voluminous  rules,  but  should  be  allowed  to  work  out,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, his  individualism,  provided,  of  course,  he  does  nothing  to  overstep 
the  laws  of  safe  and  conservative  underwriting.  I  believe  that  com- 
plaints should  be  speedily  acted  upon,  and  not  be  left  to  gather  moss; 
that  they  should  be  promptly  heard,  and  decisions  rendered  within  a 
definite  and  limited  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hearing  of  cases 
should  be  had  before  men  selected  from  our  own  organizations.  I  believe 
that  the  personal  element  enters  too  much  into  the  trials  of  offenders 
against  the  rules  of  tariff  organizations.  Complaints  should  be  heard  by 
men  who  are  unbiased,  and  whose  opinions  would  be  rendered  without 
fear  or  favor. 

An  English  underwriter  said  to  me,  once,  that  he  would  not  think  of 
giving  to  his  competitors  in  the  business  the  information  which  our  tariff 
organizations  ask  from  us. 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  adopt  the  method  of 
having  some  broad-minded  business  man,  or  lawyer,  handle  all  com- 
plaints, as  is  done  elsewhere,  and  when  this  is  done,  there  will  be  fewer 
causes  for  complaints,  and  hence,  fewer  complaints.  Some  people  say 
that  we  should  be  able  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs.  Eradicate  the  per- 
sonal element,  and  we  will,  not  before;  but  you  cannot  eradicate  the 
personal  element,  as  long  as  your  friends  and  competitors  are  the  judges, 
and  I  say  this  in  all  kindness.     It  is  human  nature,  and  nothing  more. 
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I  realize  fully  the  good  work  that  tariff  organizations  have  done,  but 
they  have  fallen  far  short  of  their  purpose,  caused  mainly  by  their  inac- 
tion, which  inaction  brings  about  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  members  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  loss  of  business,  and  who  point,  with 
a  knowing  smile,  to  the  cases  untried  and  almost  forgotten,  and  which 
ultimately  reduce  such  organizations  to  an  senemic  condition,  and  finally 
death,  by  reason  of  inanition. 

The  remedy  rests  in  our  hands — in  those  of  the  companies.  I  grow 
weary  when  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  possible  to  change  the  existing  condi- 
tions. Nothing  is  impossible.  Greater  difficulties  have  been  surmounted 
before  and  they  can  be  again.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  What 
we  want  is  the  will,  and  if  the  representatives  of  the  companies  have  it 
not,  a  few  injections  of  good,  strong,  terse  English  or  German,  as  the 
case  warrants,  from  the  home  offices,  repeating  the  dose  at  certain 
intervals,  may  create  it. 

What  we  need  in  our  tariff  organizations  today  are  men  of  strong 
character;  men  of  action,  tenacious  men;  men  who  stand  for  principle, 
and  have  the  courage  to  fight  for  it;  men  who  are  not  always  carefully 
considering  whether  their  particular  interests  will  suffer  if  they  act  in  a 
certain  way,  forgetting  that  the  moment  they  consented  to  become 
members  of  a  tariff  organization,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  sink 
their  own  individual  interests  for  the  good  of  all;  men  who  believe  in 
order,  in  obedience,  the  first  requisite  of  a  soldier — and,  yes,  of  a  man. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  continue  as  a  member  of  an  organization,  and  not 
obey  its  rules.  He  is  a  free  agent.  If  the  rules  and  regulations  do  not 
suit  him  let  him  retire.  This  is  the  only  honorable  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  retirement  may  mean  dissolution.  Let,  him,  then,  first  endeavor 
to  correct  the  abuses,  but  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  justifiable  way. 
Drastic  measures  are  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  death,  and  it  is  the 
wise  man  who  knows  how  and  when  to  use  such  measures.  I  have  no 
use  for  the  man  who  does  that  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do,  and 
who  does  it  in  a  secretive  way,  because  someone  else  does  the  same 
thing,  although  that  other  may  be  doing  it  illegally.  He  is  a  weakling 
with  a  vertebrae  of  the  consistency  of  jelly,  who  acts  this  way.  I  admire 
the  frank,  open,  courageous  man,  who  is  not  afraid  to  publish  to  the 
world  his  acts,  and  who,  if  pressed  too  hard,  yet  trying  faithfully  and 
loyally  to  save  an  organization,  adopts  strong  measures,  which  may  be, 
and  often  are,  distasteful  to  him,  yet  put  his  associates  upon  notice. 
Publicity  has  done  much  to  correct  abuses,  Secrecy  has  seldom  done 
anything. 
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THE   UNDERWRITER    OF   TO-DAY. 

The  underwriter  of  to-day  should  be  a  "  scopey"  man,  if  I  may  use 
the  term.  By  this  I  mean  that  he  should  not  localize  himself  too  much. 
He  should  not  be  narrow  in  his  views  or  ideas  ;  he  should  be  able  to  see 
both  sides  of  every  question  presented,  and  act  without  bias  or  prejudice. 
He  should  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  plodding  along,  but  should  be 
alive  to  all  that  is  going  on  everywhere.  He  should  keep  himself  men- 
tally alert;  he  should  be  in  touch  with  progress,  and  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  business  especially  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge that  a  man  gains  but  what  is  useful,  and  in  my  opinion  the  under- 
writer of  today  should  be  a  man  of  large  affairs,  with  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  many  things,  but  with  a  special  and  acute  knowledge  of  his 
own  business  in  all  its  bearings — a  man  with  a  breadth  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose second  to  no  other,  and  this,  my  friends,  can  only  come — unless  a 
man  be  a  genius — through  constant  study  and  a  desire  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, and  following  closely  the  progressive  thought  of  the  age. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  President  recommends  that  the  annual  meeting  take  place 
between  the  25th  and  31st  of  December,  or  failing  this,  that  the  meeting 
be  held  later  in  the  month  of  February  or  in  the  month  of  March. 

That  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  take  in  hand  the  matter  of 
reinsurance  among  offices,  and  your  careful  and  close  attention  is  asked 
to  the  papers  that  will  be   read  today  on  the  subject  of  reinsurance. 

That  this  Association  devise  some  plan  for  the  payment  of  return 
premiums  on  cancelled  reinsurance  which  will  be  an  improvement  over 
that  now  in  vogue.  All  such  return  premiums,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
President,  should  be  paid  by  check  or  a  credit  tag  might  be  given,  and 
settlements  made  at  certain  specified  times,  and  at  no  other. 

While  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  Association  to  formulate  any 
rule  on  the  subject,  yet  I  hope  that  individual  members  thereof  may  take 
the  matter  up  at  an  early  date. 

That  the  committee  on  publication  of  Loss  Papers  be  continued  until 
its  work  is  completed. 

As  this  Association  is  designed  practically  to  educate  its  members, 
and  as  we  have  considerable  funds  on  hand,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  publishing  to  the  members,  say 
once  a  month,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  any  unusual  decision  of  the  courts, 
articles  on  the  development  and  discovery  of  new  hazards,  with  attendant 
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explanation  and  analysis,  and  such  other  matter  of  importance  as  might  be 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  I  recommend  that  a 
committee,  under  the  title  of  Committee  of  Publicity,  be  appointed,  which 
committee  shall  receive  and  edit  such  matter,  or  this  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  through  the  Secretary,  these 
printed  articles  could  be  distributed  to  our  members,  leaving  it  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  that  committee  how  much  and  what  matter  should  be 
printed  and  distributed. 

I  believe  that  everything  in  the  way  of  education  is  a  benefit,  and  I 
trust  that  the  Association  may  earnestly  consider  this  recommendation. 

I  am  about  to  close.  I  fear  I  have  exhausted  your  patience,  but  I 
thank  you  for  your  very  kind  attention.  It  is  said  that  insurance  men 
are  better  "writers  and  hearers  than  doers,"  and,  unfortunately,  I  fear 
there  is  room  for  such  criticism.  It  is  related  that  when  General  Rose- 
crans  was  relieved  from,  and  General  Grant  took  command  of  the 
besieged  Union  army  at  Chattanooga,  they  met,  and  Grant  said  in  the 
interview  that  Rosecrans  described,  very  clearly,  the  situation  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  made  some  excellent  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
"  My  wonder  was,"  said  Grant,  "  why  he  had  not  carried  them  out,"  and, 
gentlemen,  the  same  may  be  truthfully  said  of  us.  We  resolve,  sugges- 
tions are  made,  we  know  what  should  be  done.     Why  do  we  not  do  it? 


The  President's  address  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause. 

The  President— We  will  not  proceed  further  with  the  program  this 
morning,  but  will  take  an  adjournment  until  two  o'clock.  The  Dinner 
Committee  requests  that  those  desiring  to  attend  the  dinner  to-morrow 
evening  and  who  have  not  sent  in  their  names,  should  send  them  to 
either  Mr.  Spencer  or  Mr.  Grant  of  the  Committee,  at  once. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  President — We  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  report  of 
the  Library  Committee,  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Folger. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

San  Francisco,  February,  5,  1901. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the   Fire    Underwriters'1  Association  of  the 
Pacific : 

When  a  Committee  is  compelled  to  report  that  the  Association  has 
not  received  from  it  the  full  measure  of  service  due,  it  is  meet  that  the 
responsibility  should  be  carried  by  the  Chairman  alone;  hence  this  report 
will  not  be  signed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Committee.  It  has  been 
my  honor  and  pleasure  to  serve  this  Association  upon  Library  Committees 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  done  at 
the  outset  was  quite  satisfactory.  It  becomes  apparent,  however,  that  as 
men  leave  the  field  and  take  up  residence  in  San  Francisco  with  man- 
agerial duties,  they  cannot  expect  to  give  the  time  and  attention  to  gen- 
eral work  of  this  character  which  it  really  deserves.  Managers  as  such 
owe  all  their  spare  time  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters'  of 
the  Pacific,  which  is  by  no  means  a  light  burden.  It  was  suggested  a  year  1 
ago,  that  if  any  members  of  this  Association  take  an  interest  in  insurance  I 
literature,  and  would  like  to  increase  their  own  knowledge,  an  excellent  ( 
opportunity  is  open  to  them,  and  that  upon  application  to  the  President, 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  given  a  chance  to  take  up  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  invitation  was  not  accepted,  but  it  is  repeated  now,  with  the 
hope  that  at  least  one  may  be  found  during  1901.  The  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  can  certify  from  personal  experience  that  the  advantage  and 
profit  arising  from  the  work  is  far  greater  than  could  be  shown  in  a  report 
of  this  kind. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  advice  has  been  received  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  as  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  of  New  South  Wales,  having  headquarters  in  Syd- 
ney, Australia;  and  you  have  been  advised  in  former  years  that  a  similar 
honor  had  been  conferred  by  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Victoria,  in    Mel- 
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bourne,  and  the  Norwich  Insurance  Institute  of  Norwich,  England. 
These  compliments  to  the  Association  have  grown  out  of  a  very  interest- 
ing correspondence  with  foreign  institutes  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
regular  and  extensive;  and  the  wealth  of  material  received  from  such 
sources  and  now  upon  the  shelves  of  our  library  is  very  great.  This 
intimation  has  suggested  the  thought  that  our  own  Association  might  per- 
haps elect  some  of  our  correspondents  abroad  to  some  form  of  member- 
ship with  us  which  may  hereafter  be  determined  upon;  and  I  recommend 
that  this  subject  be  considered  by  the  new  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  regrets  to  report  that  practically  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  library  further 
than  the  addition  of  the  current  numbers  of  insurance  journals,  and  reports 
of  organizations  with  which  we  are  in  correspondence. 

Believing  that  conflagrations  which  affect  our  business  to  such  an 
important  degree  have  a  lasting  interest  to  underwriters,  it  has  occurred 
to  the  Committee  to  make  an  effort  to  preserve  in  permanent  form  the 
maps  of  burned  districts  in  cities  visited  by  conflagrations.  Accordingly, 
we  have  procured  and  shall  present  to  you  during  the  session,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Assembly  Room,  maps  of  Elmira,  California,  Lake- 
view,  Oregon,  Park  City,  Utah,  and  Prescott,  Arizona,  which  are  of 
direct  interest  to  underwriters  on  the  Coast.  We  have  also  procured, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Sanborn  Perris  Map  Company,  a  map  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1900,  involv- 
ing a  property  loss  of  about  $1,500,000  which  is  presented  with  the 
others.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  these  maps  in  the  Association  rooms,  and 
to  add  to  them  from  year  to  year  as  our  misfortunes  increase.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  a  map  showing  the  district  burned  in  the  Ottawa- 
Hull  conflagration. 

Regretting  that  this  report  covers  so  little  ground,  I  lay  down  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Committee,  with  the  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  work  in  new  hands,  but  promising  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hearty  co-operation  with  those  who  shall  hereafter  have  charge  of  the 
library. 

Herbert  Folger,  Chairman. 

The  President— Gentlemen,  I  appoint  as  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent's address  and  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Colonel  C. 
Mason  Kinne,  Mr.  George  F.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Rolla  V.  Watt.  We  will 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Lamey,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  entitled  "Looking  Forward." 
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LOOKING    FORWARD. 

H.   T.   LAMEY. 

If  you  think  I  am  pessimistic,  the  cause  is  found  in  conditions  that 
happily  are  not  prevalent  on  the  West  Coast.  While  we  have  our 
troubles — who  has  not  ? — they  are  not  so  oppressive  as  those  borne  by  our 
confreres  east  of  the  mountains.  My  despair  comes  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  sorrows  of  others — the  sorrows  usually  the  easiest  borne. 

The  future  is  hidden  from  the  keenest  sight ;  even  the  stake  that 
marks  the  end  of  our  own  journey  along  the  highway  is  obscured.  Nev- 
ertheless that  part  of  the  way  we  have  traveled  is  familiar  to  us,  and  we 
may  form  some  estimate  of  what  lies  ahead  from  our  field  notes  of  the 
past.  If  my  diary  be  reliable  and  my  spectacles  properly  adjusted,  the 
next  insurance  generation  will  have  a  hard  road  to  travel. 

We  all  know  that  certain  business  conditions  are  intolerable,  such  as 
an  outgo  in  excess  of  the  income  ;  or  an  ever  increasing  expense  that 
absorbs  all  the  vitality.  Such  conditions  are,  in  a  general  way,  faults  of 
management,  possibly  not  of  the  individual  manager  so  much  as  of  the 
aggregate  directing  power,  and  have  become  so  fixed  that  we  may  term 
them  systematic.  It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  their  end, 
though  opinion  upon  the  means  used  to  attain  it  may  be  divided. 

END   OF  AN   EPOCH. 

We  live  near  the  end  of  a  business  epoch  that  will  be  known  as  the 
competitive ;  an  epoch  in  which  individual  effort  and  individuality  have 
not  been  confined  by  the  boundaries  of  countries  and  continents,  but 
inclosed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  globe.  The  twenty  years'  struggle  with 
which  the  last  century  opened,  known  as  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  a  test 
of  strength  between  the  advocates  of  a  world-wide  commercialism  and 
the  defenders  of  a  Chinese  wall — and  the  wall  was  battered  down.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  all  the  nations,  our  own  included,  were  won  over 
to  the  English  idea  and  became  active  competitors  for  new  trading 
ground.  Within  a  hundred  years  all  the  loose  territory,  except  only 
China,  was  appropriated,  and  the  vultures  are  now  hovering  over  her. 

The  result  of  competition  among  the  nations  is  consolidation,  by  pur- 
chase, by  absorption,  or  by  conquest.  The  strong  is  strengthened,  the 
weak  one  further  weakened,  until  existence  is  possible  only  through  suf- 
ferance or  under  the  protection  of  some  stronger  power  that  absorbs  what 
little  vitality  is  left. 

Between  the  individual  and  that  greatest  of  corporations,  the  State, 
there  are  minor  combinations  formed  for  various  purposes  ;  manufactur- 
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ing,  merchandising,  distribution,  etc.  What  has  been  the  result  of  com- 
petition in  their  fields,  not  only  in  America  but  abroad?  Their  existence 
is  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  individual  to  cope  with  his  surroundings 
unassisted.  The  capital  required  for  exploitation  and  construction  neces- 
sitated a  union  of  fortunes,  and  from  this  necessity  the  corporation  was 
born. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRUSTS. 

In  their  turn  small  corporations  are  passing,  giving  way  to  the  next 
phase  of  business  evolution  upon  which  we  are  now  entering.  Competi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  expense,  induce  the  manufacturers  of  specialties 
to  amalgamate  their  business  into  one  gigantic  aggregation  whose  mole- 
cules are  the  former  independent  competitors,  and  they  are  known  as  the 
Industrial  Trusts. 

In  merchandising  the  solution  was  not  amalgamation  but  comprehen- 
sion. The  shop  grew  to  a  village,  a  town,  a  city,  all  under  one  roof,  the 
roof  of  the  modern  department  store. 

Transportation,  employing  immense  capital  and  armies  of  men,  is 
rapidly  solving  its  problem  by  the  absorption  of  competing  and  connect- 
ing lines,  a  sample  transaction  in  the  Northwestern  States  being  of  very 
recent  date. 

In  two  of  the  three  instances  cited,  competition  is  totally  eliminated, 
and  in  the  third  it  is  starved  out  of  existence. 

No  labored  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  us  that  fire  insurance, 
depending  for  support  and  income  upon  lines  of  business  that  are  rapidly 
abandoning  the  competitive  system,  must  to  some  extent  adopt  their 
methods  or  lose  their  patronage.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what 
must  occur,  as  of  means  and  of  time;  not  whether,  but  how  and  when. 

A   WORLD-WIDE   MOVEMENT. 

The  weakness  of  the  competitive  system,  the  pressure  of  expense 
upon  the  earning  capacity,  is  well  illustrated  in  our  business;  and  it  is  the 
effort  to  eliminate  the  avoidable,  in  some  instances  ruinous  expense,  that 
is  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  ancient  practices.  It  appears  to  be 
a  necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  business  world,  and  therefore  as 
uncontrollable  by  the  puny  efforts  of  its  opponents  as  was  the  increased 
output  of  cloth  following  the  invention  of  the  loom,  or  the  revolution  in 
transportation  introduced  by  the  appliance  of  steam  power.  Adverse 
legislation  may  hamper  or  retard,  but  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  a 
movement  that  is  world-wide  and  the  natural  successor  of  an  exhausted 
system. 
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One  peculiarity  of  our  business  is  that  increased  profits  may  be 
earned  from  volume  of  business  because  the  fixed  expenses  are  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  totals;  another  peculiarity  is  the  feminine  remedy 
for  an  excessive  outgo.     Economy?    Never  !     An  increased  income. 

That  fire  insurance  is  responding  to  the  demands  is  evidenced  by  the 
late  occurrences.  Within  a  decade,  so  recent  that  many  of  us  have  not 
yet  digested  them,  three  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  of  increased  income  without  a  consequent  increase  in  expenses. 

EXPEDIENTS. 

The  first  of  these  expedients  was  the  launching  of  annexes,  an  essay 
at  reproduction  by  partition,  as  practiced  by  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  They  were  opprobiously  known  as  concubines  or 
worse.  The  second  was  a  crop  of  illegitimates,  having  an  independent 
circulatory  system,  but  too  new  and  weak  to  brave  the  inclement 
weather.  They  still  exist,  but  instead  of  supporting  the  parents,  they 
require  the  nursing  bottle,  and  the  old  folks  must  provide  the  milk.  The 
third  method  is  by  the  purchase  of  full  grown  competitors,  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 

A  trust  on  the  lines  of  the  industrials  is  an  impossibility.  Elimination 
by  starvation  as  in  merchandising  is  impracticable  and  unpalatable. 
Combination  or  even  close  union  as  in  transportation  has  been  tentatively 
tried  and  proven  a  failure.  The  only  rational  way  to  reduce  the 
competition  is  upon  national  lines — by  purchase,  by  absorption  or  by 
conquest.  The  strong  increase  in  strength,  the  weak  continue  to  exist 
only  by  sufferance  or  under  guardianship. 

All  the  arable  ground  has  been  harrowed  with  such  fine  teeth  that 
not  a  lump  remains.  Even  the  fence  corners  have  not  been  neglected. 
Expansion  by  extension  is  impossible,  but  expansion  is  necessary  and  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  are  along  the  acquirement  of  successful  com- 
petitors, rather  than  through  the  creation  of  new  ones. 

Half  a  dozen  such  transactions  have  been  completed  within  a  half 
year;  how  many  more  may  we  anticipate  during  the  coming  decade,  and 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  personnel  of  the  business  ? 

CHANGE   WILL   BE   GRADUAL. 

When  business  men  inaugurate  changes,  no  matter  how  radical  they 
may  be,  they  must  be  introduced  slowly  to  avoid  upsetting  things,  thus 
allowing  time  for  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions.  No  sudden 
wholesale    reduction    of    force   is    to    be    anticipated,    but    a     gradual 
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abolition  and  consolidation  of  officers  and  managers,  with  correspond- 
ing contraction  in  the  field  and  local  forces. 

The  weeding  out  or  selection  process  does  not  necessarily  imply 
retention  because  the  employer  having  the  strongest  purse,  happens  to  be 
my  employer,  but  as  in  every  branch  of  effort,  men  with  solid  ability  will 
come  to  the  front.  Brains  of  the  best  quality  will  be  in  demand,  not  at 
fabulous  prices,  but  at  living  wages,  while  mediocrity  will  fill  the  minor 
positions  with  little  hope  of  preferment,  and  at  proportionate  pay. 

The  prospective  reduction  in  the  number  of  executive  positions  and 
the  resultant  narrowing  of  opportunity,  does  not  offer  a  cheerful  nor 
attractive  future  to  our  successors.  Can  fire  insurance  be  recommended 
as  a  career  for  the  ambitious  youth  who  would  make  his  mark  near  the 
top  ?  Is  the  outlook  a  pleasant  one  from  any  step  of  the  ladder  ?  Is 
there  a  future  for  the  employe  of  any  business  where  personality  and 
individuality  are  not  recognized  and  rewarded  proportionately  ? 

Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  care  but  little  on  our  own  account  as 
our  journey  is  nearly  ended  in  any  event.  Our  younger  associates  will 
live  to  see  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  local,  special  or  general 
agent  who  is  not  equipped  by  nature  and  education  for  the  examination 
would  better  buy  or  rent  a  ranch  now  before  the  choice  ones  are  all 
appropriated  by  the  castaways  from  other  lines  of  effort. 


The  President — I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  highly  pleased  with  Mr. 
Lamey's  address.  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  come  all  the  way  from 
Denver  to  read  it.     We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  him  with  us. 

Mr.  Heifner— Mr.  President,  while  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Lamey's  paper 
very  much,  I  do  not  know  that  I  caught  the  drift  of  your  remark 
that  "we  are  all  very  highly  pleased  with  it."  Do  you  refer  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  paper,  the  prospects  of  the  managers  and  special  agents, 
or  what? 

The  President— I  refer  to  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Heifner— Oh,  the  reading  of  it?    Then  I  concur. 

The  President— The  next  paper  upon  our  program  is  entitled 
"Women  as  Local  Agents."  The  paper  is  by  Mr.  John  M.  Holmes.  As 
Mr.  Holmes  is  not   present,  I  will  ask  our  Secretary  to  read  the  paper. 
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WOMEN    AS   LOCAL  AGENTS. 

JOHN  M.   HOLMES. 

It  is  more  than  probable  there  are  many  members  of  this  Association 
who  are  better  qualified  to  write  about  the  fair  sex  than  myself—  in  fact,  I 
could  pick  out  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  younger  members  who  are  experts 
on  the  subject — but  as  no  one  has  seen  fit  to  write  a  paper  of  this  kind 
before,  it  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  me  to  take  up  the  matter. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  advocate  the  appointing  of  female  local 
agents,  but  to  discuss  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject  as  they  are.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  women  acting  as 
local  agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  ninety-five  of  them  being  in  California. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  many  holding  positions  as  clerks  in 
local  offices  and  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  agency.  Every 
company  in  San  Francisco  with  a  business  of  any  magnitude  has  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  the  weaker  sex  on  its  list  of  agents.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  this  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

woman's  progress  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  century  just  passed  has  witnessed  phenomenal  progress  in 
almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Our  minds  are  yet  steeped 
in  the  lectures  we  have  heard  and  the  articles  we  have  read  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  wonderful  century  has  been 
the  evolution  of  woman.  In  comparative  obscurity  fifty  years  ago,  today 
we  see  her  in  so  many  places  of  publicity  we  wonder  what  she  is  going 
to  do  next.  We  find  women  acting  as  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  jour- 
nalists, clerks,  bookkeepers,  storekeepers,  hotel  proprietors,  politicians, 
undertakers,  and  even  barbers  and  butchers,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 
Last  of  all  we  might  mention  insurance  agents.  This  growing  tendency 
of  women  to  invade  the  field  of  man  may  well  be  viewed  with  apprehen- 
sion by  the  male  breadwinners.  The  competition  for  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  livelihood  is  constantly  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  if  woman  is  to  be  a  permanent  factor  in  this 
competition,  it  will  become  so  keen  eventually  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  will 
be  the  outcome.  Criticism  of  the  new  woman  seems  to  be  directed  most 
toward  those  of  this  class  who  enter  the  active  affairs  of  life  when  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  For  instance,  a  young  woman  may  be  comfortably 
situated  at  home,  having  plenty  to  do  in  assisting  her  mother  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  house,  but,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  independent,  may 
take  a  course  at  business  college  and  afterward  obtain  a  position  as  book- 
keeper in  a  mercantile  establishment,  thereby  depriving  some  young  man 
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of  a  situation  who  really  needs  it.  This  same  young  lady  may  later  won- 
der why  the  young  gentleman  referred  to  does  not  propose  to  her,  and 
will  be  unable  to  comprehend  why  the  stock  of  so  lovely  and  amiable 
a  creature  as  herself  stands  at  such  a  low  figure  on  the  matrimonial  board. 

SHE  CANNOT  ALWAYS  MARRY. 

But  what  is  woman  to  do  for  her  livelihood  ?  She  cannot  always 
marry,  and  she  may  not  be  fitted  to  teach  school,  become  a  trained  nurse, 
or  conduct  a  millinery  establishment.  While  her  work  is  unquestionably 
in  the  private  walks  of  life  it  is  not  always  possible  for  her  to  move  in  her 
natural  sphere,  and  she  must  digress  occasionally  as  circumstances 
demand.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  she  will  take  an  agency  of  a 
fire  insurance  company.  The  character  of  the  work  is  light  and  clean,  as 
well  as  dignified,  no  capital  is  required,  and  no  examination  must  be 
undergone  to  enter  the  business;  and  in  several  respects  employment  of 
this  kind  might  seem  agreeable  to  the  feminine  mind.  A  woman  rarely 
applies  for  a  local  agency,  however,  and  when  she  accepts  it,  it  is  either 
because  she  has  been  talked  into  the  proposition  by  some  silver-tongued 
special,  or  because  the  mantle  of  her  deceased  husband  or  father  has 
been  thrust  upon  her  shoulders;  although  I  might  state  that  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  several  female  commissions  have  been  issued  through 
the  operation  of  the  credit  rule  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

PROMINENT   AGENCIES    HELD   BY   WOMEN. 

That  woman  is  competent  to  act  as  local  agent  cannot  be  questioned, 
as  the  large  number  employed  in  this  capacity  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Her  appointments  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  smaller  towns, 
for  in  two  of  the  largest  cities  of  our  State  prominent  agencies  are  held 
by  women.  As  a  rule  a  woman  does  not  take  up  this  profession  unless 
she  is  adapted  to  it.  We  see  all  kinds  of  misfits  in  male  appointments. 
Agencies  are  planted  in  the  most  indiscriminate  manner,  and  in  almost 
every  occupation  under  heaven  insurance  is  handled  as  a  side  issue. 
Even  saloon-keepers  are  selected  to  represent  companies,  and  farmers 
seem  to  make  a  specialty  of  the  business.  We  have  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  of  talk  of  late  about  the  tendency  of  the  day  to  place  the  dollar 
above  the  man.  The  inclination  of  some  specials  seems  to  be  to  place 
the  risk  above  the  agent.  If  a  fat  risk  or  two  can  be  secured  thereby, 
any  old  agent  will  answer  the  purpose,  regardless  of  the  moral  effect  such 
an  appointment  may  have  on  the  business  of  insurance.  It  may  be  that 
this  promiscuous  placing  of  agencies  explains  how  woman  first  came  to 
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be  identified  with  fire  insurance  in  California,  although  it  is  quite  prob- 
able she  held  commissions  long  before  the  business  degenerated  into 
what  it  is  today  in  some  parts  of  our  State.  But  whatever  may  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  unsuitable  selection  of  men  agents,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  women  who  are  appointed  are  as  a  class  qualified  to  serve. 

A    SUCCESSFUL   SOLICITOR. 

Woman's  proverbial  ready  tongue  is  a  great  assistance  to  her  in 
conducting  a  local  agency.  A  woman  who  decides  to  enter  this  field 
usually  possesses  self-reliance,  energy,  perseverance  and  pluck — but 
always  a  tongue.  It  sometimes  requires  a  vast  amount  of  argument  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  man  who  has  never  sustained  a  loss,  but  if 
anyone  can  bring  the  fire-proof  individual  to  terms  and  write  him  a  policy 
it  is  a  woman.  Furthermore,  if  she  solicits  a  risk  and  receives  a  negative 
or  an  evasive  reply,  instead  of  dropping  the  case  with  an  apology  for  her 
existence,  she  will  follow  it  up  with  all  the  more  animation  if  there  be 
any  chance  at  all  of  capturing  the  business.  You  have  all  had  your 
experience  with  the  female  solicitor.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  her 
nay.  I  have  in  mind  the  instance  of  a  certain  bright-faced  damsel  who 
came  into  our  office  one  day  soliciting  for  a  magazine.  With  the  utmost 
innocence  she  walked  through  the  swinging  gate  behind  the  counter  and 
blandly  stated  her  case  to  the  bookkeeper.  He  proved  easy,  but  the 
next  fellow  was  supposed  to  be  invulnerable.  With  convincing  argument 
and  persistent  appeal  she  overcame  every  objection,  won  her  way  to  his 
heart  and  finally  secured  his  subscription.  Having  obtained  these  two 
names,  it  was,  of  course,  easier  to  get  the  next,  although  many  defenses 
had  to  be  broken  down  in  this  case.  On  she  went,  down  the  line,  and 
after  about  an  hour's  labor  walked  out  triumphantly  with  an  order  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  her  periodical  and  the  cash  down  therefor  from 
every  clerk  in  the  office.  I  was  so  struck  with  admiration  for  her  genius 
that  I  offered  her  forthwith  the  agency  of  our  company  for  a  certain  town 
near  the  bay  of  difficult  entrance  from  an  insurance  point  of  view,  but  she 
gracefully  declined,  saying  she  would  never  work  for  any  concern  for 
fifteen  per  cent— the  same  old  story.  I  am  quite  certain  no  man  could 
have  accomplished  what  that  young  lady  did.  It  takes  a  woman's  gentle 
presence  and  charm  of  manner  to  influence  a  man's  pocket  to  the  fullest 
extent.  This  young  woman  could  have  taken  an  agency  for  a  company 
at  Woodland,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Napa,  or  even  Petaluma,  and  if 
her  courage  did  not  give  out  could  have  a  very  respectable  business  on 
her  books  inside  of  three  years,  and  on  fifteen  per  cent,  commission  too. 
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It  is  in  grain  season  that  the  California  woman  agent  especially  dis- 
tinguishes herself.  At  such  times  she  seems  omnipresent,  and  is  not  to 
be  evaded  nor  repulsed.  One  lady  was  reported  last  summer  to  have 
written  every  piece  of  grain  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  her  home, 
except  one  owned  by  a  man  who  was  violently  prejudiced  against  doing 
any  business  with  a  woman;  another  to  have  solicited  crop  insurance 
until  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  without  any  escort.  A  farmer 
is  apt  to  feel  highly  complimented  upon  receiving  ♦  a  call  from  a  lady 
agent— a  sensation  he  does  not  always  experience  when  a  male  solicitor 
arrives  on  the  scene — and  she  usually  insures  his  grain,  even  though  he 
may  be  engaged  in  testing  a  new  harvester  at  the  time  of  her  visit. 

One  great  advantage  that  a  woman  has  as  local  agent  is  that  the 
average  property  owner  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  one  of  this  sex  who  is 
striving  to  make  her  own  way  in  life  and  likes  to  help  her  along.  This 
kind  of  competition  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  male  agents,  unless  the 
town  be  a  large  one,  but  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  there  is  usually  that 
sense  of  chivalry  existing  among  the  local  agents  in  a  community  that 
they  will  not  say  the  slightest  word  derogatory  to  a  female  competitor, 
nor  will  they,  as  a  rule,  solicit  any  risk  on  which  she  has  an  option. 

SHE    WRITES    DESIRABLE    BUSINESS. 

The  business  that  a  woman  secures  is  generally  of  a  desirable  quality, 
consisting  more  of  dwellings  and  mercantile  risks  than  any  other  kind, 
and  the  lines  she  obtains  are  small  and  well  scattered  rather  than  large 
and  congested.  She  writes  no  saloons  at  all,  and  seldom  a  special 
hazard.  She  studies  the  company's  interests  as  her  own  and  carefully 
follows  out  instructions  from  the  head  office.  She  has  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  prohibited  list.  She  obeys  Board  rules,  endeavors  to 
remit  promptly,  and  does  not  use  the  company's  money.  Her  corre- 
spondence is  respectful  and  courteous.  A  female  agent  rarely  makes  use 
of  the  expression,  "Your  supplies  are  packed  up  here,  subject  to  your 
orders,"  in  writing  the  company.  If  she  has  a  grievance  to  air  she 
usually  talks  the  matter  over  with  the  special  agent  instead  of  resigning 
her  commission  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.  In  short,  woman  in  her  nature 
is  too  unsophisticated  to  be  unscrupulous,  too  conscientious  to  be 
unreliable,  and  too  dependent  to  be  supersensitive. 

In  concluding,  I  might  give  a  few  friendly  suggestions  to  the  boys  on 
the  road,  which  are  probably  quite  unnecessary.  If  you  have  a  good 
woman  agent,  cultivate  her  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  but  avoid  undue 
familiarity.    .Look  upon  your  visit  to  such  an  agent  in  the  light  of  a  pro- 
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fessional  rather  than  a  social  call.  If  the  lady  be  a  fair  young  widow  and 
show  you  extreme  courtesy,  do  not  imagine  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with  you,  but  regard  it  as  simply  an  expression  of  her  desire  to  increase 
your  business  and  be  encouraged  accordingly.  Woman  is  confiding  in 
her  disposition,  and  in  connection  with  all  her  agency  troubles  she  may 
tell  you  a  few  of  her  private  affairs,  including  some  of  her  neighbors'. 
Listen  patiently  to  all  she  has  to  say,  give  advice  where  necessary,  be 
sympathetic,  but  always  gentlemanly.  If  you  wish  to  merit  the  highest 
opinion  of  your  agent,  show  her  not  only  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  principles  of  fire  underwriting,  but  that  you  comprehend  fully 
the  meaning  of  the  word  gentleman  in  its  every  sense. 


The  President— Gentlemen,  I  can  safely  say  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  a 
bachelor.  No  married  man  would  dare  to  say  such  things  as  he  has. 
The  next  subject  for  our  entertainment  and  instruction  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one,  the  "Settlement  of  Growing  Grain  Losses,"  which  is  sub- 
headed  (a)  Renter's  Interest,  (b)  Landowner's  Interest.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  to  several  managers  and  adjusters  on  the  subject  as 
follows : 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen,  among  a  number  of 
adjusters,  as  to  the  proper  basis  of  settlement  of  loss  claims  of 
land-owners  on  growing  grain,  when  both  the  tenant  or  renter, 
and  owner  are  insured.  It  is  claimed  by  some,  that  while  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  sacking  and  hauling  should  be  deducted  from 
the  tenant's  interest  if  the  grain  should  burn  while  standing, 
no  such  deduction  should  be  made  as  far  as  the  land-owners 
interest  is  concerned,  as  the  tenant  or  renter  bears  all  the 
expenses  of  harvesting,  sacking,  hauling,  etc. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  take  up  under  the  heading, 
"Settlement  of  Growing  Grain  Losses,"  Renter's  Interest,  Land- 
owner's Interest,  and  contribute  a  short  paper  thereon,  giving 
your  views  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  such  losses. 

We  will  hear  from  five  of  our  members  upon  the  question.  The  first 
paper  will  be  by  Mr.  William  Sexton. 
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ADJUSTING  GRAIN  FIELD  LOSSES. 

WM.   SEXTON. 

When  this  was  written,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  you  had  writ- 
ten a  five-year  policy  among  five  of  us.  Somebody  has  said  that  in  the 
multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom.  If  this  happens  to  be  a  multitude 
of  methods,  there  will  be  confusion — provided  every  one  does  not  agree 
with  me,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  will  be  wrong,  of  course. 

In  looking  for  new  subjects  for  this  meeting  your  wide  awake  Presi- 
dent discovered  that  as  "adjusting  grain  field  losses"  had  not  been  writ- 
ten upon,  it  would  be  new  if  not  interesting  to  the  Association,  and  at 
his  request  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

The  crop  policy  as  usually  written  "covers  an  equal  amount  on  each 
acre  or  the  product  thereof." 

This  form  is  intended  to  prevent  a  total  loss  being  claimed  under  the 
policy  when  the  crop  is  piled  in  the  corral  or  stored  in  the  warehouse,  on 
a  damage  or  destruction  of  fifty  per  cent,  thereof  or  less,  the  product  of 
each  acre  being  separately  insured  the  claim  for  loss  cannot  exceed  the 
proportion  that  the  product  of  the  number  of  acres  destroyed  bears  to  the 
whole  number  of  acres  described  in  the  policy. 

The  interests  insured  are  the  "crop-owner,"  the  "land-owner"  and 
the  "renter." 

The   "crop-owner"  owns  the  land  and  farms  it,  or   pays  cash    rent. 

The  "land-owner"  lets  the  land  for  a  share  of  the  crop  delivered  in 
the  nearest  warehouse. 

The  "renter"  farms  the  land  on  shares,  furnishes  seed,  feed,  sacks 
and  labor,  and  delivers  the  land-owner's  share  in  the  warehouse  free  of 
charge. 

The  various  interests  are  insured  at  or  about  the  time  that  the  grain 
is  in  the  milk,  when  it  has  no  actual  value  as  grain  and  if  then  harvested 
would  be  only  fit  for  hay,  but  as  the  policy  does  not  cover  the  straw  or 
stubble,  the  insurable  value  of,  and  indemnity  for  loss  on  any  interest  is 
based  upon  the  value  of  such  interest  in  the  estimated  product  of  the 
grain  when  delivered  in  nearest  warehouse,  less  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  delivery. 

The  grain  tables  giving  the  insurable  value  per  acre  are  made  up  as 
follows : 
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Whole  Crop — Estimated  product  per  acre,  say  1,800  lbs. 

Price  in  warehouse,  say  ic  per  pound,  gives 

value  per  acre  when  in  warehouse $18.00 

Deduct  cutting  and  threshing  per  acre,  say   .  $2.00 

14  bags  at,  say  5c  each 70 

Hauling  at,  say  30c  per  ton 27 

Total  deduction 2.97 

Estimated  net  value  of  whole  crop  per  acre 

standing  in  field     ...        15-03 

Less  %  for  margin 3.76 

Insurable  value  per  acre  for  whole  crop $11-27 

Renter's  "  interest"  when  one-quarter  is  given  for  rent. 

Estimated  value  of  crop  in  warehouse  as  above  .    .      $18.00 
Less  given  for  rent  % 4-5° 

Renter's  interest  when  in  warehouse,  per  acre  .    .        13.50 
Deduct  harvesting,  bags  and  hauling,  per  acre, 

as  above  paid  by   renter 2.97 

Estimated   net  value  per  acre  of   renter's 

interest  in  the  growing  crop   in   field 10.53 

Less  %  margin 2.63 

Insurable  value  per  acre  of  renter's  interest 

in  the  growing   crop $7 .90 


Land  owner's  "  interest",  say,  when  one-quarter  is  given  for  rent. 

Estimated  value  of  crop  per  acre  in 

warehouse  as  above      $18.00 

Value  of  land   owner's   interest   being 

%  of  the  growing  crop $4.50 

Less  %  for  margin 1.13 

Insurable  value  per  acre   of   land  owner's 
interest  in  the  growing  crop  standing  in 
stack,  in   sack  or  in  warehouse    ....        $3-37 

The  insurable  value  of  the  renters   interest $7 .90 

Added  to  the  insurable  value  of  the  land  owner's  interest  .         3.37 

Which  equals  the  insurable  value  of  the  whole  crop.  $11.27 
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The  adjustment  of  the  loss  when  the  area  of  the  burned  portion  and 
the  estimated  value  per  acre  of  the  crop  in  the  nearest  warehouse  as 
ascertained,  follows  the  above  method  of  figuring,  except  that  in  ascer- 
taining the  loss  per  acre,  there  being  no  three-quarter  value  clause  in  the 
policy,  the  one-quarter  for  margin  is  not  deducted. 

It  is  argued  that  the  one-quarter  interest  of  the  land-owner  in  a  crop 
that  is  in  the  milk  and  on  which  there  has  been  no  money  expended  for 
harvesting,  should  not  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  the  product  per  acre 
stored  in  the  warehouse.  The  reply  to  this  view  is,  that  the  land-owner's 
interest  is  the  share  of  the  crop  in  the  warehouse,  which  interest  is  paid 
for  in  advance  by  his  investment  in  the  land  under  his  contract  with  the 
renter,  and  his  money  loss  is  as  great  if  the  crop  burns  in  the  milk,  as  if 
it  burned  in  the  warehouse. 

The  additional  value  of  grain  burned  in  sacks  or  in  stacks  belongs  to 
the  crop-owner  or  the  renter,  and  when  part  of  crop  is  given  for  rent  such 
value  is  added  to  the  renter's  insurable  interest. 

This  value  is  insured  under  additional  in  stacks  and  or  in  sacks. 

In  addition  to  ascertaining  the  loss  per  acre  under  the  insurance,  the 
burned  area  must  be  measured.  To  do  this  properly,  if  the  land  is  hilly 
and  the  burned  area  extensive,  a  surveyor  should  be  employed;  if,  how- 
ever, the  area  be  small  the  number  of  acres  can  be  reached    by  stepping. 

On  the  plains  a  close  estimate  of  the  burned  area  can  be  made  by 
tying  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  rim  of  a  buggy  wheel,  driving  over  the 
burned  ground  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  counting  the  revolutions  of, 
and  measuring  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  making  a  diagram  of  the 
field,  getting  the  area  in  square  feet,  and  dividing  such  area  by  43,560, 
being  the  number  of  square  feet  in  an  acre,  which  will  give  a  very  close 
result.  This  method  will  save  a  day  or  two,  and  the  expense  of  a  sur- 
veyor; and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  error  of  two  acres  in  a 
hundred,  which  at  five  or  seven  dollars  an  acre  is  a  small  matter  and  also 
saves  forty  or  fifty  dollars  expense— an  adjuster  can  afford  to  take  the 
chances  on  his  own  surveying. 

Farmers  generally  understand  land  measure  by  rods.  A  rod  is  i6j^ 
feet  square  and  contains  272 %  square  feet. 

A  quarter  section  of  land  contains  160  acres  of  land  and  measures 
160  rods  on  each  side.  A  strip  of  land  one  rod  (16^  ft.)  wide  by  160 
rods  (2,640  ft.)  long,  measures  one  acre. 

When  grain  is  burned  in  the  stack  or  setting,  the  track  of  the  header 
wagon  leading  to  the  stack  will  indicate  the  boundary  of  the  land  from 
which  the  stack  was  taken. 
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Grain  field  policies  would  appear  to  be,  but  are  not  necessarily  valued 
policies  per  acre,  as  there  are  cases  where  a  blighting  North  wind,  rust, 
smut,  a  drop  in  the  market  or  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  solicitor  when  estimating  the  product  per  acre,  would  materially 
reduce  the  net  interest  of  the  insured — all  of  which  must  be  watched 
and  considered  in  adjusting  a  grain  field  loss. 


The  President— The  next  gentleman  who  will  enlighten  us  upon  this 
subject  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Lowden. 

Mr.  Lowden — I  was  led  to  believe  that  there  would  be  some  con- 
troversy upon  this  subject,  but  Mr.  Sexton  agrees  so  entirely  with  my 
views  that  it  does  not  look  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  much  of  a  fight. 
Something  may  occur  later,  of  course,  that  may  change  my  opinion. 

adjusting  grain  field  losses. — Continued. 

W.  H.  LOWDEN. 

In  the  adjustment  of  losses  on  grain  in- the  field  it  is  the  practice 
when  estimating  the  actual  loss  to  first  ascertain  the  value  of  sacked 
grain  in  warehouse  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire  at  the  time  the  grain  is 
destroyed,  and  from  this  deduct  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred 
by  the  assured  in  placing  it  in  the  warehouse  in  that  condition. 

Losses  on  grain  in  the  field  may  occur  under  one  of  three  conditions, 
viz:  (i)  While  the  grain  is  standing;  (2)  After  it  has  been  cut  by 
header  and  stacked,  or  (3)  while  it  is  sacked  and  piled  on  the  ground 
previous  to  transfer  to  warehouse. 

If  the  insured  grain  is  destroyed  while  in  sack  in  the  field  the  only 
deduction  from  the  warehouse  value  would  be  the  cost  of  hauling  it  to 
warehouse.  If  destroyed  in  stack  the  deduction  would  be  the  cost  of 
hauling,  sacking  and  threshing  and  if  destroyed  standing  the  deduction 
would  be  the  cost  of  hauling,  sacking,  threshing  and  cutting. 

While  the  grain  grower  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  manufacturer  of 
his  product  we  do  not  look  upon  the  value  of  such  product  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  manufacture  as  we  do  upon  that  of  the  clothing  factory, 
the  cigar  factory,  or  the  boot  and  shoe  factory.  In  such  cases  it  is 
perhaps  a  safe  proposition  to  estimate  the  value  of  goods  in  process  of 
manufacture  by  first  taking  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  adding 
thereto  the  cost  of  labor  expended  in  bringing  it  to  the  condition  in  which 
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the  fire  found  it— but  in  the  case  of  the  grain  manufacturer's  unfinished 
product  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  value  his  standing  grain  at  the 
cost  of  the  seed  and  the  labor  expended  in  plowing  the  land  and  cultivat- 
ing the  crop. 

This  being  acknowledged,  it  has  as  before  stated,  been  the  practice 
to  figure  back  from  the  value  of  the  finished  product  to  the  unfinished 
point  at  which  it  was  destroyed,  instead  of  figuring  forward  from  the 
value  of  raw  material  to  that  point,  and  indemnity  has  in  this  way  been 
furnished  the  assured  without  violence  to  the  interests  of  the  companies. 

When  the  assured  is  the  owner  of  both  the  land  and  the  crop  there 
has  not  arisen,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  question  regarding  the 
equity  of  a  settlement  on  this  basis,  since  it  is  quite  evident  that 
before  he  can  realize  the  full  value  of  this  crop  the  assured  must  spend 
certain  sums  of  money  to  bring  "it  into  marketable  condition,  and  such 
sums  are  a  proper  deduction  from '  the  market  value  of  the  finished 
product. 

It  appears,  however,  that  when  the  crop  owner  and  the  land  owner 
happen  to  be  different  individuals  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  correctness  of  deducting  the  entire  cost  of  harvesting  from  the  crop 
owner's  interest  and  allowing  the  land  owner  the  full  warehouse  value 
of  his  portion  of  the  unfinished  product  without  any  deduction. 

Land  is  rented  by  the  owner  to  the  cultivator,  either  on  the  basis  of 
a  stipulated  sum  per  acre  in  cash  or  an  agreed  percentage  of  the  crop. 
In  cases  where  cash  is  paid  by  the  cultivator  for  the  rent  of  the  land  the 
landowner  has  no  insurable  interest  in  the  crop,  but  when  a  portion 
of  the  crop  itself  is  the  land  owner's  compensation  for  the  use  of  land 
he  has  an  interest  therein  which  can  be  protected  by  a  policy  of  insurance, 
and  when  so  protected  and  a  loss  occurs  it  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  exactly  what  this  interest  amounts  to  in  dollars  and  cents. 

If  the  grain  is  destroyed  standing  and  we  allow  the  full  warehouse 
value  on  the  land  owner's  portion  of  the  crop  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight  that  we  were  insuring  him  against  the  loss  of  his  profits,  which  is 
repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  regarding  insurance,  but  if  the  question  is 
looked  into  closely  it  will  be  seen  that  the  land  owner's  interest  is  the 
same  from  the  moment  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground  until  the  time 
his  portion  of  the  crop  is  stored  in  the  warehouse,  less,  perhaps,  a 
deduction  for  interest  for  the  time  which  would  elapse  between  the  date 
of  fire  and  the  time  the  crop  would,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  be 
stored  and  ready  for  sale. 

When  the  renter  agrees  to  turn  over  to  the  land  owner  a  portion  of 
his  finished  product  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  land  it   is   done    with 
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the  distinct  understanding  that  such  portion  is  to  be  delivered  in 
warehouse  without  cost  to  the  land  owner.  In  other  words  the  renter 
assumes  the  entire  expense  of  the  plowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing, sacking  and  hauling;  consequently,  by  the  time  the  grain  is  ripe 
enough  to  burn,  the  landlord  can  closely  estimate  the  amount  of  rent  due 
him  in  dollars  and  can  consider  that  his  profit  for  the  year  has  been 
earned. 

This  is  quite  in  line  with  the  custom  of  insuring  the  owner  of  a 
building  against  loss  of  rents  resulting  from  its  destruction  by  fire.  It 
is  conceded  that  when  the  owner  of  a  building  is  in  receipt  of  an  income 
therefrom  in  the  way  of  rent  that  his  loss  is  measured  by  what  he  would 
have  received  if  the  building  had  not  been  destroyed,  and  the  land 
owner  who  rents  his  land  to  the  wheat  grower  occupies  a  similar 
position.  In  both  cases  the  policy  is  issued  to  cover  prospective  income 
arising  from  the  ownership  of  realty  and  the  insurable  value  is  the  exact 
amount  of  such  income. 

If  any  proof  of  the  land  owner's  right  to  full  indemnity  up  to  the 
warehouse  value  of  the  grain  is  needed  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease  made  in  such  cases.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
wording  the  lease  reads  as  follows: 

"That   he  (the  renter)  will   at  his  own  cost  and  expense  keep  the 
fences,  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  said  premises  in  good  repair, 
reasonable  wear  thereof  and  damage  by  the  elements  excepted;  that  he 
will  find  and  furnish  all  necessary  seed  to  be  sown  on  said  premises,  and 
will  do  or  cause  to  be  done  all  necessary  work  and  labor  in  and  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  said  premises;  and  in  harvesting  and  taking  proper 
care  of  all  crops  raised  thereon  as  soon  as  ripe;  that  he  will,  immediately 
after  each  harvesting,  deliver  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  a  warehouse 
at    .   .   .    ...    to   be  selected   by  the  party  of   the  first  part  (the  land 

owner),  an  equal  one-third  of  all  grain  raised  on  said  premises,  and  will 
deliver  in  stack  on  said  premises,  properly  protected  from  stock,  one- 
third  of  all  hay  from  said  premises;  the  said  grain  to  be  secure  and 
properly  sacked  in  new,  standard-sized  sacks  of  first  quality." 

As  an  evidence  that  the  land  owner  is  entirely  released  from  all 
expense  connected  with  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the  crop,  the  poor 
renter  is  compelled  by  the  terms  of  his  lease  not  only  to  raise  and  harvest 
the  grain,  but  to  protect  it  from  its  enemies,  as  witness  the  following: 

"  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  exterminate  the  squirrels  on  the  above  described    land,  at    his 
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own  expense;  that  he  will,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
put  poisoned  wheat  in  all  squirrel  holes  in  the  levees  around  said  prem- 
ises. And  also,  that  he  will  pull  all  mustard  from  the  fields  and  mow 
same  from  the  levees  where  it  grows  on  the  land  sown  to  grain." 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  land  owner  agrees  to  furnish  sacks  for 
his  portion  of  the  crop,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  correct  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  sacks  from  the  warehouse  value  of  his  grain,  but  the  other 
items  of  expense  remain  as  before,  a  proper  deduction  from  the  renter's 
interest  only. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  to  make  the  question  clearer: 

When  assured  owns  land  and  crop. 

iooo  acres  yield  1400  lbs.,  value  $1.00  in  warehouse. 

1000  acres  at   $14. 00 $14,000.00 

Deduct  cost  of  harvesting,  hauling  and  sacking  .        2,000.00 

Entire  net  loss $12,000.00 


When  renter  owns  three-fourths'  of  crop. 
1000  acres  at  $14.00 $14,000.00 

Assured  three-fourths   interest $10,500.00 

Deduct  cost  of  harvesting,  etc 2,000.00 

Net  loss  to  renter $  8,500.00 

Land  owner  owns  one-fourth  of  crop. 

1000  acres  at  $14.00 $14,000.00 

Net  loss  to  land  owner  one-quarter $  3,500.00 

Renter's  loss $  8,500.00 

Land  owner's  loss 3,500.00 

Entire  net  loss,  as  above $12,000.00 


The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  apparent,  viz:  When  insuring  the  crop 
owner  and  the  land  owner  separately,  the  crop  owner  (in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary)  must    bear   the  cost    of   harvesting    and 
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storing  the  entire  crop;  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  extent  of  his  loss, 
this  cost  must  be  deducted  from  his  interest  therein,  while  the  land 
owner's  loss  is  measured  by  the  warehouse  value  of  his  interest  without 
any  deduction  whatever. 


The  President — There  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  much  confusion,  gen- 
tlemen. We  will  listen  now  to  Mr.  Calvert  Meade  upon  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Meade— It  looks  to  me,  gentlemen,  as  if  Brothers  Sexton  and 
Lowden  were  in  collusion. 

adjusting  grain  field  losses. — Continued. 

CALVERT  MEADE. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to  hold  all  corporations,  by  whom 
printed  and  written  contracts  are  drawn,  strictly  to  the  compliance 
therewith,  giving  the  benefit  of  doubt  in  every  case  against  said  corpora- 
tions. This  is  good  law,  for  the  maker  of  a  contract  is  supposed  to 
know  its  own  business. 

In  the  printed  conditions  of  the  insurance  contract  under  the  New 
York  Standard  Form  appears  the  following,  viz:  "  Blank  company  does 
insure  blank  against  all  direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  except  as  herein- 
after provided,  *to  an  amount  not  exceeding  blank  dollars,  on  the 
following  described  property  while  located  and  contained  as  described 
herein,  and  not  elsewhere,  to  wit:"  Note  what  it  states — on  the  following 
described  property.  In  this  description  the  insurance  companies  are 
not  burdened  with  the  obligations  of  the  insured,  in  case  of  fire,  unless 
expressed  in  the  written  portion  of  the  contract. 

In  the  printed  conditions  of  the  insurance  contract  under  the  Grow- 
ing Grain  Policy  the  following  appears,  viz:  "Blank  Company  does 
insure  blank  owner  or  renter  against  all  direct  loss  and  damage  by  fire, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  blank  dollars 
on  insured ' s  interest  in  the  following  described  grain  crop,  while  located 
and  contained  as  described  herein  and  not  elsewhere."  Note  that  it 
states  on  i?isured's  interest,  which  is  substituted  for  on  the  following 
described  property.     In    this    description    the    insurance   companies   do 
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burden  themselves  with  all  the  obligations  of  the  insured,  in  case  of  fire, 
and  in  the  settlement  of  a  grain  loss  the  adjuster  has  to  adjudicate  all  the 
differences  of  the  owner,  renter  and  others. 

We  all  know  the  courts,  where  the  mortgagee  clause  is  stated,  viz: 
"As  his  interest  may  appear"  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
insurance  companies,  and  rightfully  so,  for  no  company  should  write  a 
contract  containing  an  unknown  interest. 

In  the  subject  matter  before  us  is  raised  the  question:  In  a  grain 
field  loss,  what  proportion  shall  be  paid  the  owner  and  or  the  renter, 
where  both  interests  are  insured  ? 

While  all  sorts  of  contracts  are  drawn  between  owner  and  renter,  yet 
the  salient  points  of  a  printed  contract  with  one  of  the  larger  owners  are 
as  follows,  viz:  After  stating  location  and  agreement  to  work  on  shares, 
the  renter  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  occupy,  till  and 
cultivate  in  good  and  husband-like  manner,  and  that  he  will  find  and 
furnish  all  seed  or  seeds  necessary  to  be  sown,  and  will  do  or  cause  to  be 
done  all  necessary  work  and  labor  in  the  cultivation,  and  in  harvesting, 
threshing,  sacking  and  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe  will  immediately 
after  such  harvesting  or  threshing  deliver  to  the  designated  warehouses 
the  said  grain  properly  sacked  in  new,  standard  sized  sacks  of  first 
quality,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  renter,  to  be  there  divided  an 
equal  one-fourth  to  the  owner  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  to  the 
renter. 

In  entering  upon  a  loss  of  any  kind,  one  naturally  supposes  the 
insurance  contract  is  the  factor  of  interest,  and  if  the  fractional  interest 
under  said  contract  of  the  owner  is  one-quarter — that  the  said  one- 
quarter  of  the  net  loss  goes  to  the  owner  and  the  three-quarters  to  the 
renter — but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  renter's  contract  with  the  owner 
takes  precedence,  and  the  insurance  contract  being  written  on  insured's 
interest,  follows  the  rental  contract  and  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on 
insurance  companies. 

In  a  standing  grain  field  loss,  the  market  price  is  fixed  and  deter- 
mined and  deductions  made  for  threshing,  sacking,  hauling  and  for 
freight  to  the  nearest  established  market  and  the  net  sum  therefrom 
becomes  the  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  insurance  companies;  therefore  I 
state  that  under  the  insurance  grain  field  policy  contract  as  now  written 
the  market  value  and  net  loss  is  fixed  and  determined  and  payment 
recommended  on  the  fractional  interest  stated  in  the  contract,  plus  the 
proportional  cost  of  threshing,  sacking,  etc.,  to  the  owner,  and  minus 
the  whole   cost  of  threshing,  sacking,  etc.,  to  the   renter,  or   in   other 
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words  the  owner  is  to  have  his  one-quarter  interest  free  of  expense  and 
the  renter  three-quarters  interest  minus  all  the  expense,  as  per  following 
example. 

Say  the  loss  at  market   value   is $1,200.00 

Less  expense  of  threshing,  hauling,  etc 200.00 

Net  loss  to  insurance  companies $1,000.00 

Owner  is  paid  %  market  value $300.00 

Renter  is  paid   %  market  value $900.00 

Less  whole  expense 200.00    700.00 

$1,000.00      $1,000.00 


There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  large  owners  and  renters. 
Some  hold  that  the  renter  should  not  be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of 
the  elements;  that  the  owner  takes  the  same  chances  therefrom  as  the 
renter;  and  that  the  renter,  not  being  able  to  deliver  the  grain  as  per  rental 
contract,  because  of  the  fire,  which  he  would  have  done  had  fire  not 
ensued,  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  fractional  interest  of 
the  insurance.  This,  however,  is  not  the  essence  of  the  rental  contract, 
even  if  it  is  the  intent  of  the  insurance  contract. 

In  my  judgment  the  grain  field  policy  contracts  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  that  of  the  New  York  Standard  Form,  and  upon  which  the 
grain  field  policy  contract  is  based,  and  that  is,  insuring  blank  on  property 
and  not  on  interest  in  property;  in  that  way  on  a  loss,  standing  upon 
the  right  of  the  insurance  contract. 

In  the  past  I  have  adjudicated  the  interests  of  the  owner  and  renter, 
for  practically  those  are  the  only  two  interests  involved,  and  recommended 
payments  as  per  fractional  interest  specified  in  the  contracts,  so  that  no 
friction  might  arise. 


The  President— We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  V.  Cams  Driffield. 

Mr.  Driffield— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  hate  to  disturb  this 
unanimity  of  opinion,  and  be  a  bull  in  the  China  shop,  but  I  must  say  that 
I  feel  a  little  differently  from  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  In  order  to  get  fair  play  I  would  like  to  have  the  diagrams 
(on  black-board)  removed,  because  I  haven't  any. 
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adjusting  grain  field  losses. — Continued. 

V.  CARUS  DRIFFIELD. 

When  farming  land  is  leased  by  an  owner  to  a  tenant  the  consider- 
ation therefor  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  is  usually 
in  the  nature  of  a  cash  rental,  or  of  a  share  in  the  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof. 

The  subject  of  discussion  is  evidently  in  regard  to  the  latter  method 
of  procedure. 

In  the  former  case  the  renting  farmer  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
entire  crop,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  insurable  interests  of  each,  the  owner 
and  renter,  are  proportionate  to  their  interests  in  the  product  of  the  land 
rented. 

Assuming  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  renter  is  obligated  to 
the  land  owner,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  to  deliver  at  a 
stipulated  warehouse  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crop  duly  harvested  and 
sacked,  the  point  in  issue  appears  to  be  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  crop  by  fire,  while  standing,  or  cut 
and  still  upon  the  field,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  recover,  under  the  usual 
form  of  policy,  insuring  his  interest,  the  expense,  not  as  yet  incurred,  but 
which  would  have  been  incident,  had  the  fire  not  intervened,  to  the 
proper  delivery  of  his  share  of  the  crop  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 

Had  the  owner  of  the  land  farmed  it  himself  instead  of  leasing  it  on 
shares,  there  would  be  no  such  question  involved,  as  his  indemnity  would 
be  simply  the  value  of  the  crop  in  warehouse,  less  the  cost  of  harvesting, 
sacking,  hauling,  freight,  etc.,  and  it  is  now  to  be  considered  whether,  as 
lessor,  and  as  a  beneficiary  in  the  harvested  product,  he  has  any  more 
extended  rights  under  the  ordinary  insurance  contract  that  he  would 
have  possessed  as  the  sole  interested  party  in  the  crop  insured. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  upon  the  making  of  a  lease,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  rental  is  to  be  paid  in  a  proportionate  share  of  the  product  of 
the  land,  the  land  owner  immediately  becomes  a  co-owner,  to  the  extent  of 
his  share,  in  the  anticipated  crop,  and  that  his  interest  therein  is 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  renter  and  actual  farmer,  increasing  in  value 
as  the  crop  reaches  maturity,  until  the  same  has  arrived  at  its  ultimate 
worth  as  a  harvested,  stored  and  marketable  commodity. 

That  such  construction  is  correct  and  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
both  the  assured  and  the  companies  is  evidenced  by  the  wording  of  our 
contract,  which,  under  the  usual  form  of  crop  policy  issued  to  a  land 
owner,  covers  "on  assured's  interest  in,  being  {%)  of  the   (wheat)   grain 
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crop  in county,  etc."     The  interest  insured  is  in  the  actual  crop, 

not  in  the  probable  results  to  be  attained  therefrom,  nor  in  the  contract 
between  the  parties. 

Such  being  the  case  the  proportionate  interests  of  both  parties, 
land  owner  and  renter,  are  on  a  parity,  and  an  adjustment  of  a  loss 
under  policies  covering  such  interests  separately  should  be  predicated 
upon  identically  the  same  basis  of  value. 

An  insurance  company  is  not  liable  beyond  the  actual  cash  value 
of  the  property  insured  at  the  time  any  loss  or  damage  occurs,  and  I  fail 
to  preceive  any  merit  in  a  method  of  settlement  which  would  result  in  the 
payment  by  a  company,  under  the  usual  contract,  of  an  amount  in 
excess  of  such  actual  cash  value,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case  were  a 
claim  allowed,  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  harvesting,  sacking,  hauling, 
freight,  etc.,  upon  a  crop  damaged  or  destroyed  while  yet  standing  in  the 
field. 

Any  difference  of  opinion  existing  concerning  the  method  to  be 
adopted  in  the  adjustment  of  the  losses  in  question  can  be  in  regard, 
alone,  to  the  nature  of  the  insurable  interests  involved. 

What  is  the  interest  insured  under  the  usual  form  of  crop  policy 
issued  to  the  land  owner?  A  proportionate  share  in  the  crop  and 
nothing  else.  His  consequential  loss  is  not  insured  against  any  more 
than  is  that  of  the  merchant  who,  in  insuring  his  stock,  is  not  protecting 
himself  against  a  loss  of  profit  or  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  happening 
of  a  fire.  That  a  land  owner,  renting  on  shares,  has  an  insurable 
interest  to  the  extent  of  the  value  thereof  goes  without  the  saying,  but 
such  interest,  beyond  the  actual  cash  value  of  his  share  of  the  crop  at  the 
time  and  location  of  the  fire,  is  not  covered  under  the  usual  form  of 
policy.  In  order  to  obtain  protection  against  his  contingent  or  con- 
sequential loss,  beyond  such  actual  cash  value  of  his  share  of  the  crop, 
he  must  secure  specific  indemnity  thereon,  a  policy  in  the  nature  of 
rental,  contract,  or  use  and  occupancy  insurance,  but  what  company 
would  be  willing  to  assume  such  liability  ?  Such  policy  would  not  only 
indemnify  the  assured  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  but  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  construed  as  a  valued  policy,  accepting  the  original 
estimate  of  the  probable  yield  and  value  of  the  crop  as  the  measure 
of  damage,  irrespective  of  any  subsequent  changed  conditions  in  yield  or 
value  consequent  upon  the  action  of  the  elements  or  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market. 

The  land  owner,  in  contracting  for  a  share  of  the  crop  as  compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  his  land,  takes  his  chances  in  regard   to  the   yield, 
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which  may  turn  out  to  be  greater  or  smaller  than  his  anticipations,  and 
may  even  prove  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost  incident  to  harvesting. 
In  such  latter  event,  could  it  be  sensibly  held  that  an  insurance  company 
is  liable  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  of  the 
harvested  and  warehoused  product,  when  the  cost  of  harvesting  alone 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  marketable  commodity  ? 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  insurance,  under  the  ordinary 
form  of  policy  covering  the  so-called  rental  interest  of  the  land  owner,  is 
specifically  described  as  being  upon,  and  confined  and  limited  to,  a  share 
in  the  erop,  and  I  hold  that  the  actual  value  of  such  share,  at  the  time  oj 
the  fire,  constitutes  the  measure  of  indemnity  under  the  contract. 


The  President— The  next  and  last  paper  upon  the  subject  will  be  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Argall. 

Mr.  Argall— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  say  in 
this  connection  that  this  paper  was  written  some  time  ago,  without  the 
President's  letter  in  front  of  me,  and  I  am  consequently  a  little  bit  wrong 
as  to  the  subject.  This  I  regret,  for  I  thought  I  was  to  write  upon  grow- 
ing grain  losses  generally,  and  have  proceeded  upon  that  basis.  So  prob- 
ably much  is  put  in  that  is  unnecessary,  but,  with  your  permission,  as  I 
cannot  now  very  well  cut  it  down,  I  read   it. 

adjusting  grain  field  losses. — Concluded. 

F.    G.    ARGALL. 

As  I  believe  is  generally  known,  fire  insurance  on  growing  grain  is  a 
branch  of  underwriting  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast  where  it  originated 
some  thirty  years  ago.  As  a  natural  consequence  no  reference  is  made 
to  it  in  the  standard  text  books  and  only  seldom  has  it  formed  the  subject 
of  legal  decisions,  the  exceptions  being  (I  believe)  entirely  confined  to 
such  ordinary  points  as  ownership,  incendiarism  and  the  like,  being  out 
of  the  range  of  the  distinctive  features  connected  with  the  subject, 
character  and  limitations  of  this  particular  risk.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  subject  has  not  been  previ- 
ously treated  in  a  formal   way  at  some  of  the   annual    meetings   of  this 
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Association,  but,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  find  anything  at  all  in  our  pro- 
ceedings touching  on  the  subject  of  growing  grain  adjustments  and  the 
only  matter  relating  to  even  growing  grain  itself  seems  to  consist  of  a 
short  contribution  by  "  F"  to  the  "  Knapsack"  of  1884.  If  only  in  the 
attempt  to  fill  a  "  missing  link  "  in  the  completeness  of  our  proceedings, 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the  invitation  with  which  I  have  been  honored 
to  contribute  this  paper. 

The  insurance  contract  covering  growing  grain  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  certificate,  which  refers  to  an  open  policy  and  is  declared  to  be 
"  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of"  said  open  policy — the  latter 
being  "apart  of"  the  certificate,  to  the  amount  specified  therein.  I 
have  yet  to  find  from  personal  experience  a  single  case  where  the  farmer 
taking  out  the  insurance  has  seen,  or  even  been  offered  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  the  open  policy  itself,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  would  be  legally 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  open  policy  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  speculation. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  side  suggestion  and  we  will  assume  that  no 
question  is  raised  on  this  point  and  will  consider  the  handling  of  an 
actual  adjustment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  main  points  to  be  settled  are  those  common  to 
all  losses,  viz: 

1.  The  origin  of  the  fire; 

2.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  and  the  determination  of 
assured 's  interest  therein;  and 

3.  The  amount  of  loss  and  damage  thereon. 

(1)  The  methods  of  investigating,  on  a  common  sense  basis,  the 
origin  of  fire,  call  for  no  special  comment.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of 
growing  grain  fires,  however,  are  caused  by  railroad  locomotive  sparks, 
calling,  in  consideration  of  payment  of  the  loss,  for  a  subrogation  of  the 
assured 's  rights  and  subsequent  proceedings  against  the  railroad  company 
for  recovery  of  the  amount  paid.  The  necessity  of  having  at  hand,  in 
such  connection,  absolute  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  cause  of  fire  is 
obvious  and  every  possible  witness  should  be  sought  out  and  every 
available  witness  be  not  only  interviewed  but  put  on  record  in  a  sworn 
statement.  Many  farm  hands  are  of  a  migratory  disposition  and  of 
uncertain  movements  ;  and  the  railroad  company  is  usually  very  prompt 
in  sending  on  the  ground  a  capable  representative  to  protect  its 
interests. 

It  is  also,  by  the  way,  more  than  ever  necessary  in  these  subrogation 
cases  for  an  adjuster  not  only  to  ascertain  with  reasonable  exactness  the 
area  burned  over  and  the  estimated  yield,  but  to  be  able  to  bring  proof 
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and  give  ''chapter  and  verse"  for  the  "faith  that  is  in  him"  on  such 
points,  inasmuch  as  they  may  possibly  be  challenged  by  a  formidable 
adversary. 

(2)  The  "  settlement"  of  "  values"  consists  of  a  succession  of  steps 
covering, 

First — The  area  of  ground  burned  over; 

Second — The   estimated   yield  of  the  crop    thereon    (which   will,  of 

course,  frequently    vary    quite    materially   in   its   different 

sections); 
Third — The  actual  value,  on  the  ground,  of  the  crop,   in  its  various 

sections. 

(3)  The  amount  of  loss  and  damage  is  usually  the  full  equivalent 
of  the  amount  arrived  at  under  .section  2,  the  only  possible  deductions 
therefrom  being  in  any  property  salvage,  which  may  be  apparent.  Such 
salvage  in  practice  is  represented  simply  by  the  value,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  of  the  privilege  of  "hogging"  the  ground  burned  over,  that  is, 
of  turning  in  hogs  to  feed  on  the  grain  kernels,  quite  a  proportion  of 
which  falls  on  the  ground,  and  although  burned,  still  contains  the 
elements  of  nutrition.  These  kernels,  by  the  way,  offer  very  valuable 
evidence  of  the  actual  yield  and  character  of  the  crop  and  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  in  that  connection.  Section  1,  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
and  section  3,  the  amount  of  loss  and  damage,  may  both  be  dismissed 
with  the  preceding  brief  remarks.  Section  2,  however,  in  its  three 
divisions  practically  covers  by  itself  the  subject  matter  more  particularly 
indicated  by  the  heading  of  this  paper  and  therefore  calls  for  somewhat 
more  extended  consideration. 

The  determination  of  the  area  burned  over  can  be  arrived  at  by 
any  one  of  the  following  methods  : 

Taking  the  assured's  word  for  it; 

Getting  on  fences  or  other  convenient  points  of  vantage  and  "esti- 
mating it ;" 

Plotting  out  the  ground  into  subdivisions  and  driving  round  the 
boundaries  of  each  in  a  buggy,  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  which  has  been 
attached  some  mark,  such  as  a  white  rag  or  handkerchief,  by  which  the 
revolutions  can  be  counted  and  the  measurements  thereby  determined. 
(This  method,  if  carefully  carried  out,  really  admits  of  some  degree  of 
accuracy.) 

Measuring,  on  the  same  general  principles,  but  with  a  surveyor's 
chain. 

Having  the  area  measured  by  a  competent  surveyor. 
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The  values  of  these  five  methods  are  in  exact  ratio  with  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  given. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  proper  allowances  and  deductions 
should  be  made  for  all  wasted  ground,  such  as  public  roads  or  paths,  fire 
break  swaths,  tree  spaces,  furrows  alongside  of  fences,  barren  spaces, 
roadways  for  harvesters,  and  so  on.  Again,  it  being  the  assured 's  clear 
duty  under  the  policy  conditions  to  "  prove"  his  claim,  he  should  bear 
the  expense  of  surveying  the  ground,  when  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
employ  a  professional  surveyor. 

The  determination  of  the  area  burned  is  comparatively  easy;  but 
the  matter  of  "  estimated  yield"  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  difficult  and  at  best 
uncertain  matter.  If  the  local  agent  writing  the  insurance  inspected  the 
crop  as  it  approached  maturity  and  if  he  happens  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  such  matters,  something  tangible  is  gained  as  a  starting  point, 
although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  casual  or  "  buggy"  inspections  of 
a  grain  crop  are  very  unreliable.  The  estimates  of  the  assured  and  any 
reliable  witnesses  must  also  be  taken  into  account  and  a  comparison  of 
adjoining  grain  and  neighboring  crops  will  usually  assist.  As  already 
pointed  out,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  burned  kernels  and  stalks  will  also 
throw  some  light  on  the  situation.  We  often  find,  however,  that  the  best 
and  most  reliable  estimates  of  yield  made  by  farmers  and  others  prove 
to  be  wrong,  one  way  or  the  other,  when  the  grain  comes  to  be  harvested 
and  warehoused,  instead  of  being  burned;  and  we  must  fairly  and 
squarely  face  the  proposition  that  this  question  of  "estimated  yield," 
after  the  grain  burns,  is  almost  invariably  and  necessarily  a  matter  of 
estimate — that  is  of  "  guess  work."  An  adjuster  must  "worry  through" 
his  difficulties  in  this  connection,  using  his  good  sense  and  best  judgment, 
as  we  have  to  do  in  so  many  other  cases  where  absolute  and  conclusive 
"  proof"  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

We  will,  however,  assume  that  the  acreage  burned,  and  the  esti- 
mated yield  have  been  established  and  or  agreed  upon  in  some  logical  or 
reasonable  way  or  on  a  "compromise  agreement"  basis.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  "actual  cash  value"  of  the  subject  insured  still  remains, 
and,  from  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  stand,  this  is  the  stage  at 
which  we  confront  the  most  interesting  and  debatable  part  of  our  subject. 

The  view  is  taken  by  some  that  a  growing  grain  policy  is,  in  effect,  a 
valued  policy;  and  some  color  is  lent  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  New  York  standard  form  of  policy  insures  a  person  "to  an  amount 
not  exceeding"  so  many  dollars,  most  of  the  crop  policies  and  certificates 
in  current  use  insure  a  party  "  to  the  amount  of"  so  many  dollars,  and 
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for  such  sums  as  are  described."  Furthermore,  the  New  York  stand- 
ard form  of  policy  covers  only  "direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire,"  while 
most  of  the  current  forms  of  crop  policies  and  certificates  cover  "  loss  or 
damage  by  fire,"  without  the  obviously  important  limitation  carried  by 
the  word  "  direct."  I  have,  however,  always  regarded  this  valued  policy 
idea  as  erroneous,  its  application  being  in  some  cases  clearly  against 
public  policy,  and  contra  bonos  mores,  and  where  it  has  been  reasonably 
proven  that  the  crop  had  originally  been  over-insured  or  that,  after  the 
issue  of  the  policy,  the  crop  had  been  depreciated  by,  say,  a  scorching 
norther  or  by  apparently  natural  causes,  in  such  cases  I  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  take  and  sustain  the  proposition  that  the  insurance  companies' 
liability  was  limited  to  a  figure  based  on  such  depreciated  value.  Indem- 
nity, up  to  the  amount  covered,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  fire  insur- 
ance, and  (with  the  exception  of  such  statutory  enactments  as  valued 
policy  laws)  has  always  been  recognized,  through  a  long  series  of  decis- 
ions by  the  highest  tribunals,  as  being  of  the  very  essence  of  our  contracts. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  our  friend  "  F  "  pointed 
out  in  1884,  a  grain  crop  has  generally  passed  beyond  the  danger  of 
much  depreciation  from  such  ordinary  natural  causes  as  blight,  rust,  smut 
or  cheat,  by  the  time  it  has  matured  sufficiently  to  warrant  insurance — 
that  is,  when  it  is  really  dry  enough  to  burn,  and  I  refer  to  this  point  as 
a  matter  of  principle  more  than  anything  else.  The  local  market  value 
of  grain  obviously  and  necessarily  dominates  the  valuation  of  grain  at 
any  stage  of  its  growth  or  preparation  for  market,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
actual  "value"  of  grain  at  any  such  preliminary  stage,  market  value,  at 
the  nearest  point,  is  usually  taken  as  the  starting  point,  deductions  being 
made  for  all  expenses  of  harvesting  and  bringing  to  market.  For 
instance,  should  grain  be  burned  after  harvesting  and  sacking,  and  while 
piled  on  the  ground  ready  for  hauling  to  warehouse,  the  value  thereof  is 
customarily  figured  on  the  basis  of  market  value  of  grain  at  the  nearest 
warehouse,  less  cost  of  hauling  to  that  warehouse.  I  am  assuming  in 
this  case  that  the  grain  belongs  entirely  to  the  assured  and  that  the  insur- 
ance, for  some  reason  or  other,  is  sufficient  to  fully  cover  it;  which,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  the  fact,  as  all  current  field  grain  tables  are  specially 
figured  out  to  provide  (first)  for  the  cost  of  hauling  to  market,  and  (sec- 
ond) for  a  margin  of  value  to  be  carried  out  at  his  own  risk  by  the 
owner. 

If,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  grain  were  standing  in  the  field, 
uncut,  the  same  basis  can  ordinarily  be  taken,  but  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  sacking  would  be  further  deducted,  to  arrive  at  the«measure  of  loss 
and  damage. 
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This  practice  is  so  universally  followed  that  it  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  accepted  method,  and  to  govern,  in  effect,  the  handling  of  all 
such  adjustments. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  allowing  the 
assured  something  more  than  his  actual  immediate  direct  loss  when  (the 
insurance  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  full  loss)  we  figure  on  the  lines  just 
indicated  an  adjustment  of  loss  on  grain  while  standing  in  field  uncut. 
We  must  assume  that  the  assured  is  not  growing  his  grain  at  a  loss,  and 
to  begin  with,  we  include  in  our  allowance  a  profit  which  might  fairly 
be  expected  and,  measurably  discounted,  but,  which  at  the  time  of  fire, 
had  not  yet  been  actually  earned.  For  instance,  a  scorching  north  wind 
might  have  come  along  before  harvesting  time  and  have  seriously  injured 
and  depreciated  the  crop,  and  this  would  actually  happen  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  a  given  number  of  crops  and  the  possibility  should 
therefore  be  taken  into  account  in  all  cases.  Again,  in  paying  a  loss 
at  such  a  stage,  we  anticipate  the  time  when,  under  normal  conditions  or 
ordinary  circumstances,  monetary  returns  would  have  been  received  for 
the  crop.  This  anticipation  represents  in  itself  a  certain  financial  gain 
which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  from  a  strictly  correct  point  of  view,  to  be 
taken  into  account.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  a  question  whether,  if  we  are 
to  bring  growing  grain  adjustments  into  strict  line  with  other  mercantile 
adjustments,  we  should  not  take  the  cost  of  production  as  the  true  basis 
of  indemnity,  said  cost  of  production  including  all  such  items  as  time 
expended,  rent  of  land,  interest  on  money  investment,  sinking  fund  for 
depreciation  of  harvesting  outfits  and  the  like.  If  this  cost  of  production 
be  fully  and  correctly  worked  out  on  the  proper  principles  and  to  it  be 
added  the  cost  of  carrying  the  crop  to  the  market  or  warehouse,  the 
difference  between  the  total  amount  so  reached  and  the  market  value  will 
obviously  represent  the  true  net  profit.  Unless  growing  grain  losses  are 
to  be  considered  on  lines  frankly  different  from  other  losses  unearned 
profit  should  not  properly  be  allowed,  but,  under  the  system  now  in 
vogue,  we  unquestionably  do  allow  such  profit. 

A  recognition  or  rejection  of  the  principle  just  referred  to  and 
a  settlement  of  the  point,  one  way  or  the  other,  would  seem  to  be 
essential  to  the  correct  adjustment  of  any  loss  on  grain,  while  growing, 
whether  the  subject  matter  be  a  renter's  interest  or  a  land  owner's 
interest,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  the  unearned  and  anticipated 
profit  should  be  eliminated  in  every  case.  With  this  exception  the 
current  practice  as  to  the  adjustment  of  a  crop  owner's  loss  (as  outlined 
above)  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  equity  and  the  contract.     The  same 
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remark  would  apply  to  an  adjustment  of  a  land  owner's  interest, 
unless  (as  sometimes  happens)  a  special  arrangement  or  agreement 
exists  between  the  land  owner  and  the  renter  which  would  require  still 
further  deductions  in  the  way  of  expenses,  to  arrive  at  the  land  owner's 
true  loss.  Everything  would  here  depend  on  the  exact  nature  of  the 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

Under  the  usual  form  of  agreement  it  seems  quite  beyond  question 
that  no  deduction  (other  than  the  one  which  I  have  suggested)  should  be 
made  from  the  full  market  value  of  the  land  owner's  proportion  of  the 
crop,  as  he  is,  in  any  event,  under  no  expense  for  harvesting  or  hauling 
to  market.  If  the  grain  should  not  burn,  he  receives  his  agreed  compen- 
sation in  the  shape  of  so  many  centals  of  grain  delivered  free  of  cost  to 
him  at  the  warehouse.  If  a  fire  should  occur,  he  is  entitled  to  full  recov- 
ery (but,  once  more,  less  only  any  unearned  profit)  under  the  terms  of 
the  insurance  for  which  he  and  the  insurance  company  contracted  in 
order  to  provide  against  that  very  contingency. 


The  President — I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  papers  that  have  been 
read  upon  this  subject,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  safely  say  they  will  do 
good.     Would  any  member  like  to  discuss  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Lowden — If  I  can  have  the  blackboard  for  a  few  moments,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  fallacies  in  Mr.  Driffield's  paper. 
As  I  understand  his  argument,  it  is  that  if  the  grain  is  burnt  standing 
the  land  owner  and-  the  crop  owner  should  each  suffer  a  deduction  from 
the  warehouse  value  of  the  grain,  after  pro-rata  apportionment  of  the 
cost  of  harvesting.     Do  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Driffield— That  is  correct.  I  say  that  their  interests  are  on  a 
parity. 

Mr.  Lowden— And  that  each  should  suffer  a  deduction  from  the 
warehouse  value  of  his  portion  of  the  grain  ? 

Mr.  Driffield— Yes. 

Mr.  Lowden— We  will  take  the  case  of  a  field  of  grain  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  we  will  say  that  the  warehouse  value  of  the  grain  is  #6,000,  and 
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that  it  costs  $1,500  for  harvesting,  sacking,  and  hauling  to  warehouse. 
The  value  of  that  field  of  grain  is,  according  to  our  recognized  methods 
of  arriving  at  it,  $4,500.  The  renter's  interest  we  will  assume  to  be  two- 
thirds,  as  he  is  giving  one-third  to  the  land  owner.  Two-thirds  of  the 
$6,000  would  be  $4,000,  which  is  the  value  of  the  crop  owner's  interest, 
in  the  warehouse.  Deduct  his  proportion  of  the  harvesting,  which  is 
$1,000,  and  the  value  of  his  crop  standing  is  $3,000.  That  is  his  profit  on 
the  crop.  The  land  owner,  according  to  the  same  system  of  figuring,  has 
$2,000  worth  of  grain,  upon  which  he  must  suffer  a  deduction  of  $500, 
making  his  profit  $1,500.  So  that  if  the  grain  is  destroyed  while  standing, 
the  net  result  to  the  crop  owner  is  $3,000,  and  to  the  land  owner  $1,500. 
Now  we  will  suppose  that  the  grain  does  not  burn,  but  that  it  is  duly 
harvested  and  stored  in  warehouse.  The  value  of  the  renter's  interest  in 
that  grain  is  $4,000  in  warehouse,  upon  which  he  must  have  expended 
$1,500  to  get  it  there.  His  profit  is,  then,  $2,500.  You  are  paying  him, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Driffield,  $3,000  profit  while  the  grain  is 
standing,  but  in  the  warehouse  his  profit  is  only  $2,500.  I  would  like  an 
explanation  of  that.  As  soon  as  the  renter  gets  his  grain  into  the  Ware- 
house it  is  only  worth  $2,500  net  to  him,  and  yet  the  plan  proposed 
would  give  him  $3,000. 

Mr.  Driffield — The  explanation  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  question  of  con- 
tract between  the  insurance  company  and  the  assured. 

Mr.  Lowden—  If  the  grain  is  burned  the  renter  makes  a  profit  of 
$3,000  on  his  contract,  and  if  it  does  not  he  will  make  a  profit  of  only 
$2,500,  according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  Driffield — Let  me  present  the  matter  differently.  Under  your 
method,  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  the  crop  not  being  worth  the 
harvesting?  Would  the  land  owner  be  entitled  to  his  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  sacking,  hauling,  freight,  etc.? 

Mr.  Lowden— I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Driffield— Presuming  the  crop  is  not  worth  the  harvesting,  as  is 
occasionally  the  case,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  elements.     The  land 
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owner  has  a  one-third  interest  in  the  crop,  we  will  say.  A  norther  comes 
along,  and  the  crop  in  itself  would  not  bear  harvesting;  that  is,  there  is 
not  enough  of  it  to  warrant  it.  Yet  under  your  view  of  the  matter,  which 
is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  policy  reads,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  contract  between  the  land  owner  and  the  renter,  which  I  say 
is  not  the  right  way  of  looking  at  it,  you  would  allow  the  land  owner  his 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  harvesting,  sacking,  hauling,  freight,  etc.,  upon 
grain  which  is  not  worth  harvesting. 

Mr.  Lowden — Under  the  contract,  the  renter  is  required  to  cut  the 
grain  and  harvest  it,  even  at  a  loss,  and  the  land  owner  would  get  his 
one-third  of  the  yield,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Driffield — The  difference  of  opinion  between  us  is  that  we  are 
predicating  our  ideas  upon  entirely  different  propositions.  You  are 
assuming  that  the  contract  between  the  land  owner  and  the  renter  is 
insured  against.  I  say  it  is  not  insured  against.  I  say  that  the  land 
owner's  interest  insured  is  a  proportionate  part  of  the  crop.  You  say  it 
is  in  his  contract  with  the  renter.     There  is  the  whole  difference  between  us. 

Mr.  Lowden — I  cannot  reconcile  Mr.  Driffield's  theory  of  charging  a 
proportion  of  the  harvesting  to  the  land  owner,  and  giving  the  renter,  in 
the  case  that  I  have  instanced  here,  $3,000  profit  if  the  grain  burns 
standing,  when,  if  he  put  the  same  grain  into  the  warehouse,  his  profit 
would  be  only  $2,500. 

Mr.  Driffield— I  can  no  more  figure  out  your  proposition  of  paying 
the  land  owner  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  harvesting,  sacking,  etc.,  when 
such  expense  has  not  been  incurred. 

The  President— Are  there  any  more  remarks  to  be  made  upon  this 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Meade— You  should  change  the  insurance  policy  contract,  Mr. 
Driffield.  The  contract  is  written  on  insured's  interest.  Have  you 
not  to  prove  what  that  is,  in  case  of  loss  ? 
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Mr.  Driffield — The  policy  expresses  it.  It  reads,  "Upon  the 
insured's  interest,  being  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  grain  crop."  The 
insured's  interest  is  defined  when  we  accept  the  insurance.  It  is  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  crop.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract 
between  the  land  owner  and  the  renter.  We  insure  a  proportionate  part 
of  that  crop  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Meade — I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Driffield,  believing  as  I 
do  that  if  the  land  owner  and  renter  should  disagree  on  the  basis  of  your 
settlement,  and  the  same  placed  in  court  of  equity,  the  said  court  of 
equity  would  decide  against  your  method  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  Fuller — Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  point 
that  has  not  been  touched  upon,  and  that  perhaps  my  first  experience  on 
a  grain  loss  will  bring  it  out;  so  I  will,  with  your  permission,  briefly  relate 
it.  This  was  on  a  loss  where  the  entire  crop  interest  was  entrusted  to 
my  care  under  two  policies.  It  occurred  on  Eureka  Flat,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  several  years  ago.  I  first  secured  the  necessary  data  in  the 
way  of  the  value  of  the  grain  in  the  nearest  warehouse  at  date  of  fire, 
arrived  at  the  acreage  and  the  estimated  yield  and  expense  of  harvesting. 
This  done  I  sat  down  and  took  up  the  crop  owner's  interest,  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  present,  the  land  owner  being  absent  in  Walla  Walla. 
I  got  along  swimmingly,  and  arrived  at  a  result  that  was  satisfactory  to 
the  claimant  as  well  as  to  myself.  I  had  a  little  time,  and  thought  that 
in  as  much  as  I  was  so  near  the  end  of  my  work  I  would  make  figures 
under  the  other  policy.  In  the  midst  of  my  deductions  for  expenses  I 
was  compelled  to  call  a  halt.  I  began  to  wonder  "  where  I  was  at,"  and 
said  to  myself,  "what  are  these  deductions  for?  Has  the  land  owner 
any  expense  of  putting  the  crop  in  the  warehouse  ?  "  Certainly  not.  On 
the  other  hand  it  did  not  appear  to  me  quite  proper  that  the  land  owner 
should  be  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  that  grain  in  the  warehouse, 
in  as  much  as  it  had  burned  while  standing  in  the  field.  I  then  began  to 
realize  that  my  work  was  not  so  nearly  finished  as  I  had  thought.  I 
concluded  that  I  was  "  up  against  the  real  thing,"  especially  as  I  had  no 
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one  to  turn  to  for  assistance.  So  I  bunched  my  figures  and  started  for 
Walla  Walla,  pondering  upon  the  subject  all  the  way,  but  could  get  no 
satisfaction.  I  avoided  meeting  the  assured  because  I  was  not  "  loaded  " 
for  him.  In  fact,  I  didn't  think  I  ever  would  be.  I  went  to  my  room 
in  the  hotel,  and  did  some  hard  thinking.  Finally  I  got  hold  of  a  grain 
table.  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could  get  some  consolation  out 
of  that.  In  comparing  the  amount  of  insurance  allowed  the  crop 
owner  with  that  allowed  the  land  owner,  I  saw  there  was  quite  a 
difference.  I  found  that  the  table  allowed  the  land  owner  considerable 
more  insurance  proportionately  on  his  interest  than  was  allowed  the  crop 
owner.  I  said  to  myself,  "what  is  this  for?  Is  it  not  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  has  no  expense  of  harvesting  the  crop  ?  If  we  accept  a 
premium  from  him  on  that  basis,  why  should  we  not  allow  him  on  the 
same  basis  in  the  adjustment  of  his  loss  ?  "  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  had  to  accept  this  solution  of  the  problem.  I  made 
up  my  proofs  accordingly  and  sent  them  to  the  company  with  "  fear  and 
trembling,"  expecting  to  get  back  a  criticism.  While  it  never  came,  I 
was  still  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  I  gave  the  problem  to  every  special 
agent  I  met  and  invariably  they  decided  against  me.  Of  course,  the 
other  Northwest  specials  were  at  the  time  as  unfamiliar  with  grain 
adjustments  as  I  was,  and  they  looked  at  it  in  the  same  way  that  I  did  at 
the  commencement.  I  was  getting  very  despondent,  and  felt  that  I 
should  write  to  the  company  apologizing  for  the  error,  when  one  day  I 
met  Uncle  Bill  Sexton,  and  I  promptly  put  the  question  to  him.  He  set 
my  mind  at  rest,  and  it  has  been  at  rest  ever  since.  There  is  one  thing 
further  to  consider  in  connection  with  this  matter:  If  Mr.  Driffield's 
course  is  the  proper  one,  we  have  been  doing  the  land  owner  a  great 
injustice  all  these  years,  for  the  reason  that  in  a  great  many  instances  we 
have,  under  the  grain  table,  granted  him  over  insurance  and  accepted 
premiums  from  him  upon  amounts  that  we  never  expected  to  pay  in  the 
event  of  loss. 

Mr.  Klinger — It   occurs  to  me,   Mr.   President,  that    the   arguments 
made  upon  both  sides  are  good.     But  do  we  adjust  the  losses  according 
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to  the  contract  between  the  land  owner  and  the  tenant,  or  do  we  adjust 
them  according  to  the  contract  of  insurance.  According  to  the  contract 
between  the  land  owner  and  the  renter  the  land  owner  certainly  should 
recover  the  full  amount  of  his  loss  when  the  fire  occurs  in  the  field,  just 
as  if  it  were  in  the  warehouse ;  while  we  cover  his  interest  in  the  grain  and 
not  the  property  itself  we  must  remember  that  the  policies  of  insurance 
issued  to  renter  and  land  owner  are  identical ;  then  why  should  the 
renter  receive  more  for  his  grain  burned  in  the  field,  than  he  would  when 
stored  in  the  warehouse?  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
different  contract  of  insurance  issued  to  the  land  owner  and  a  different 
contract  of  insurance  issued  to  the  renter.  That  in  my  opinion  would 
settle  the  question  at  once. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  have  been  taught  to  believe  from  the  very  first  time  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  insurance  business,  which  was  thirty-five  years  ago,  that 
the  underlying  principle  of  any  contract  in  the  way  of  the  issuing  of  an 
insurance  policy  was  that  of  indemnity.  And  as  an  adjuster,  and  I  think 
all  others  who  have  adjusted  losses  will  agree  with  me,  the  principle  upon 
which  we  have  operated — and  the  instructions  from  the  home  office  have 
been  to  that  effect — has  been  to  treat  this  matter  just  the  same  as  if  the 
thing  were  not  insured — protect  your  property  in  every  possible  way,  see 
that  it  is  not  damaged  any  more  than  what  has  already  occurred,  and  then, 
when  the  adjuster  reaches  you,  the  same  line  of  thought  is  pursued,  to 
cause  the  insured  to  believe  that  in  trying  to  arrive  at  the  measure  of 
damage  regarding  which  we  have  agreed  to  indemnify  him,  it  should  be 
upon  the  basis  of  what  he  would  have  lost  in  case  he  were  not  insured. 
I  think  that  is  a  practical  way  of  putting  it  to  you  all.  If  a  contract  has 
been  entered  into  with  a  man  who  owns  a  building,  with  a  lease  of  one 
year  or  five  years — call  it  one  year,  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  matter 
or  the  growing  grain  crop — and  the  man  who  rents  the  building.  The 
tenant  agrees  to  pay  so  much  per  month  for  the  year,  we  insure  the  owner 
of  the  building,  who  has  a  plain  contract  with  the  lessee,  and  at  the  end  of 
six   months   the  building  is   destroyed.     Do  we  consider  that  we   shall 
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reimburse  not  only  the  owner  for  the  damage  to  the  building,  which  may 
not  be  total,  but  still  such  that  the  income  from  the  lease  can  no  longer  be 
paid — do  we  pay  anything  for  the  consequential  damage,  or  the  amount 
the  lessee  agreed  to  pay  ?  I  do  not  think  any  adjuster  has  ever  attempted 
to  do  that.  That  is  not  our  contract  of  indemnity.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  unless  there  is  something  underlying  this  contract  of  indemnifying 
the  owner  of  the  land,  other  than  that  of  the  insurance  contract,  that  we 
ought  to  stop  there  just  the  same  as  we  would  if  we  were  insuring  the 
building.  That  is  to  say,  looking  at  it  from  all  the  arguments  we  have 
listened  to  I  feel  like  saying  we  must  understand  whether  our  policy  is 
our  contract  upon  which  is  based  the  loss,  or  the  contract  between  the 
land  owner  and  the  crop  owner.  Mr.  Meade  has  got  nearer  the  point,  I 
think,  than  anyone  else,  when  he  speaks  of  an  interest  in  that  particular 
direction,  but  I  hardly  agree  with  him  that  he  has  interpreted  the  contract 
correctly.  I  would  say  that  we  ought  to  pay  just  what  the  man  would 
have  lost  if  he  had  not  had  any  insurance.  We  ought  to  stop  there  and 
go  no  further. 

Mr.  President — Did  you  desire  to  state  anything  further,  Mr. 
Driffield  ? 

Mr.  Driffield — I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Klinger  has  tersely  expressed  my 
views,  and  I  desire  to  emphasize  what  I  said  before,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
effect  that  the  contrary  arguments  are  predicated  upon  entirely  different 
bases.  I  have  taken  the  insurance  contract  as  the  basis  upon  which  to 
express  my  views.  I  think  that  the  other  gentlemen,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  their  opinions,  have  taken  the  contract  that  exists  between  the 
land  owner  and  the  renter.  In  the  shape  the  relative  interests  are  covered 
we  have  nothing  under  our  present  form  of  policy  to  do  with  the  contract 
between  the  two  parties.  As  I  have  said,  there  can  be  specific  insurance 
of  such  an  interest,  in  the  shape  of  insurance  purely  on  rents,  or  use  and 
occupancy — if  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  company.  But  that  is  not  the 
insurance  given  by  the  contract  under  which  growing  grain  is  now  written. 

Mr.  Sexton — The  grain  insurance  policy  covers  the  interest  of  John 
Smith,  land  owner,  being  one-fourth  of  a  certain  grain  crop,  or  one-third, 
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as  the  case  may  be.  The  interest  is  what  he  would  lose  in  case  of  fire. 
If  that  land  would  rent  for  $3.00  an  acre,  and  the  land  owner  got  $3.00 
cash  for  it,  and  he  had  that  in  greenbacks  and  insured,  he  would,  in  case 
of  loss,  get  $3.00  an  acre.  But  as  he  has  accepted  the  $3.00  in  grain  to  be 
delivered  in  the  warehouse;  when  we  insure  his  interest  we  insure  what- 
ever he  would  lose.  This  is  the  intention,  and  the  contract  must  always 
follow  the  intention  of  the  makers.  We  contract  to  find  out  and  pay  his 
actual  loss.  We  insure  the  land  owner,  we  will  say,  on  his  interest —being 
one-third  of  the  crop  delivered  in  the  warehouse,  and  we  insure  the 
renter  on  his  interest — being  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  The  adjuster  finds 
that  it  requires  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  crop  to  get  it  into  the  ware- 
house. That  one-third  comes  off  of  the  renter's  interest,  because  the 
renter  pays  all  expenses  of  harvesting  and  putting  the  whole  of  the  crop 
in  the  warehouse.  We  insure  the  interest  in  and  not  the  property.  We 
agree  to  indemnify  for  the  loss  on  that  interest.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
adjuster  to  find  out  the  net  interest  of  the  insured,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  to  settle  upon  that  basis,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  insured,  land 
owner  or  renter,  is  based  on  the  rent  contract,  that  contract  becomes  a 
part  of  the  policy  contract.  Mr.  Lowden  in  his  example  shows  very 
plainly  that  the  view  Mr.  Driffield  takes  of  our  present  contract 
wrould  give  the  renter  more  money  by  permitting  the  property  to  burn 
than  he  would  get  if  put  in  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Dornin — Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Association  to  formulate  and  adopt  rules  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
We  have  five  eminent  experts  upon  this  subject  of  the  adjustment  of  grain 
losses  who  have  given  us  their  opinions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may 
consume  a  good  deal  of  time  if  we  continue  the  discussion  in  this  shape. 
I  think  the  subject  might  be  referred  back  to  these  five  gentlemen  as  a 
committee  to  discuss  the  question  among  themselves  and  endeavor  to 
reach  some  definite  plan,  and  then  we  can  adopt  that  plan  for  the  hand- 
ling of  grain  losses,  as  we  did  the  Kinne  and  other  rules.  I  move,  as  a 
resolution,  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  com- 
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posed  of  Messrs.  Sexton,  Lowden,  Meade,  Driffield,  and  Argall,  to  report 
a  definite  rule  for  the  handling  of  grain  adjustments. 

Mr.  Palache— Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Lowden's  illus- 
tration is  a  very  complete  answer  to  Mr.  Driffield's  argument  upon  this 
subject.  Mr.  Fuller  has  pointed  out  very  pointedly  that  the  grain  table 
shows  what  the  contract  means,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  contract;  the  grain 
table  is  eloquent  in  supporting  his  views.  It  shows  distinctly  upon  what 
we  base  our  rates,  just  exactly  how  the  amount  of  insurance  is  made  up, 
and  I  think  demonstrates,  as  I  said  before,  the  position  of  Mr.  Lowden. 

Mr.  Driffield — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  be  ever  on  my  feet,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  grain  tables  are  no  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Palache — They  show  the  intention  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Driffield — How  many  men  use  the  grain  tables  in  their  work,  and 
to  what  extent  is  the  assured  familiar  therewith  ? 

Mr.  Palache— All  of  them,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Argall — There  is  one  point  which  I  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  my  remarks,  and  that  is  that  the  insurance  is  to  be  sufficient  or  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss.  In  other  words,  the  grain  table,  as  Mr. 
Sexton  pointed  out  fully,  aims  to  give  any  one  insurance  for  only  about 
three-fourths  of  the  actual  value  of  the  grain.  When  the  grain  has  depre- 
ciated, or  the  market  price  has  gone  down,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  a  fire 
frequently  occurs  with  over-insurance.     This  is  not  a  valued  policy. 

Mr.  Brown — Mr.  Driffield  said  in  his  remarks  that  no  company  would 
insure  use  and  occupancy  or  consequential  damage  against  grain.  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  the  insurance  of  the  owner's  interest  is,  but  use  and 
occupancy,  or  consequential  and  profit  insurance  ?  We  do  not  insure  the 
land.  We  insure  the  use  and  occupancy  of  that  land;  we  insure  the  profit 
that  the  man  is  going  to  make  out  of  his  grain  after  it  is  removed  to  the 
warehouse.  I  think  the  theory  that  Mr.  Driffield  sets  forth  is  in  that  way 
entirely  misapplied. 
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Mr.  Kinne — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Dornin  whether  his  motion 
was  that  the  committee  should  formulate  a  plan  of  adjustment  under 
present  conditions,  or  to  formulate  an  insurance  policy  that  all  might  use, 
which  would  plainly  express  what  contract  was  to  be  be  considered. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Dornin — I  suggest  that  it  take  the  wide  range.  That  the 
committee  frame  a  policy  form  as  well  as  a  plan  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  Kinne — On  that  basis  I  cordially  second  the  motion.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President:  Before  going  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  we  have  with  us  an  honored  as  well  as  an  honorary  member, 
and  that  he  is  of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  having  retired  from  the 
position  of  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washington.  I  think 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  introduce  to  us  his  successor,  who  is  also 
present,  as  I  understand.     I  refer  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Heifner. 

Mr.  Heifner — Mr.  President:  On  our  way  by  train,  my  successor  and 
I  came  to  an  agreement  that  if  I  was  called  upon  to  say  anything  I  would 
duly  praise  him,  and  that  if  he  was  called  upon  to  say  anything  he  would 
properly  praise  me.  We  did  not  suppose,  however,  that  we  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  two  speeches,  so  we  have  only  one  apiece.  We 
supposed  that  those  were  to  be  delivered  tomorrow  evening.  This  coming 
so  unexpectedly  from  Colonel  Kinne  I  am  afraid  that  my  plans  will  be 
sadly  disarranged.  My  successor,  however,  being  a  more  versatile  gentle- 
man than  I,  will  be  able  to  make  two  speeches.  Seriously,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  say  I  appreciate  very  much  the  very  many  courtesies  that  have 
been  extended  to  me  by  this  Association,  and  that  my  desire  to  be  with 
you  was  so  strong  that,  even  though  I  am  now  one  of  the  plain  people, 
those  for  whom  I  have  been  laboring  these  many  years,  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  visiting  you  upon  the  occasion  of  this  25th  aniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  I  am 
sure  I  am  dealing  in  no  idle  talk  now,  Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that  I 
take  great  pleasure  in   being  able   to    present    to    this  Association    a 
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successor  so  capable  and  able  as  he  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing,  Mr.  J.  H.  Schively,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  our 
state,  and  who  will  demonstrate,  I  am  sure,  during  his  incumbency  in  that 
position,  that  he  is  a  broad-minded  man  who  will  do  justice  by  the 
insurance  companies  and  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Schiveley — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  My  friend  is  wrong;  I 
only  had  one  speech.  I  may  possibly  be  able  to  cut  it  in  two.  I  think 
that  if  I  had  any  capability,  as  Mr.  Heifner  has  so  kindly  said,  in  the  line  of 
my  present  duty,  it  is  certainly  in  the  embryotic  state;  I  am  not  conscious 
of  it.  It  may  be  in  potentiality,  but  it  is  certainly  not  an  absolute  thing  at 
the  present  moment.  About  the  only  thing  that  I  know  in  the  line  of  my 
present  duty  is  how  to  sign  my  name  to  licenses  for  agents,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  two-dollar  and  the  five-dollar  license.  (Laughter.)  Mr. 
Heifner  has  thanked  you  for  the  courtesies  of  the  past,  in  his  experience. 
I  thank  you  for  the  courtesies  of  the  future.  At  a  little  dinner  party  last 
evening  at  the  club,  it  dawned  upon  me  what  was  the  power  of  the 
machinery  of  a  state,  and  in  going  away  from  the  dinner  table  I  said  to  Mr. 
Heifner:  "Is  it  really  true  that  an  Insurance  Commissioner  of  a  state,  at  his 
own  volition,  can  go  to  any  company  in  any  state,  under  the  mere 
pretense  of  examining  their  books,  and  charge  the  expense  against  the 
company?"  Mr.  Heifner  and  myself  are  great  personal  friends.  We  are 
political  enemies.  That  was  the  first  question  in  our  experience  of  two 
weeks  that  I  had  asked  Mr.  Heifner  that  caused  him  to  stop  and  size  me 
up.  "Well,"  he  said,  "Schively,  I  think  that  that  power  is  in  the 
Commissioner's  hands,  but  I  would  not  exercise  it."  (Laughter.)  I  have 
a  story,  an  incident  or  illustration  perhaps  better,  in  my  mind,  one  that  I 
intended  to  tell  tomorrow  evening,  but  I  think  I  will  relate  it  at  the 
present  moment.  I  have  learned,  in  the  fifteen  or  seventeen  days  of  my 
occupancy  of  my  present  position,  that  there  are  some  things  in  life  that  I 
know  very  little  about;  that  I  have  considerable  to  learn:  and  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  and  seemed  to  need  an  immediate  answer, 
(when  Mr.  Heifner,  upon  whom  I  was  leaning,  was  absent  in  Seattle) 
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reminded  me  of  the  predicament  in  which  the  lieutenant  was  placed  when 
being  examined  for  advancement.  The  examining  officer  said  to  him: 
"Suppose  you  were  out  in  the  woods  with  a  company  of  troops,  and  your 
scouts  should  bring  you  word  that  in  your  front  was  a  battery  of  artillery 
awaiting  your  coming,  in  the  rear  was  a  company  of  infantry  pressing  you 
towards  the  battery  of  artillery,  and  on  each  wing  there  was  a  troop  of 
cavalry.  What  would  you  do  ?"  The  lieutenant  immediately  replied,  "I 
would  call  the  company  to  attention  and  command  them  to  uncover  for 
prayer."  I  have  already  thought  that  it  was  a  time  to  pray,  in  that  posi- 
tion. I  have  been  wondering  since  I  have  been  sitting  here  what  I  would 
do  if  the  question  under  discussion  a  moment  ago  were  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  have  dealt  in  politics  with  the  farming  community,  but  not 
in  insurance.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  the  contract  suggested 
by  Mr.  Driffield,  or  the  contract  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowden,  that 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  settlement.  But  I  know  how  I  would 
settle  that  as  between  those  two  farmers.  I  would  say  to  them,  "you 
know  that  you  are  both  going  to  get  more  than  you  deserve  on  that 
crop.  You  just  whack  up  the  loss  in  this  matter,  and  divide  this 
presumed  cost."  And  I  am  pretty  sure  they  would  agree  to  that. 
Seriously,  I  think  if  Mr.  Driffield  will  excuse  me,  that  these  figures  on 
the  blackboard  are  invincible  to  my  mind.  Still,  it  might  be  that  when 
it  came  to  the  more  complicated  form  of  contract,  that  I  would  be  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  seemed  cornered  on  the  statement  that  figures 
could  not  lie,  but  who  replied  that  liars  could  figure.  (Laughter.)  I 
have  twice  met  with  you  here  in  San  Francisco  ;  once  unofficially  and 
now  officially.  I  like  the  character  of  man  who  is  in  the  insurance 
business.  I  believe  this :  That  while  the  companies,  say,  that  are 
represented  here  in  this  meeting,  are  so  nearly  on  a  parallel  so  far  as 
their  resources  are  concerned  and  their  capabilities  of  paying  their  losses, 
yet  what  is  the  element  of  success  that  you  as  an  agent  or  as  a  manager 
especially  need?  I  think  it  is  the  old  thing  that  applies  to  all  the  walks 
of  life.  Outside  of  the  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the 
power  of  approaching  a  man,  it  is  the  personal  influence  of  the  man 
himself,   his   hold  on  his  fellow  man.     How  does  he  obtain  that  hold  ? 
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How  does  he  continue  it  ?  By  an  accident  he  may  catch  a  momentary 
popularity;  he  may,  by  some  fluke  of  nature,  take  hold  of  some  other 
man  and  influence  him  to  a  momentary  business.  But  how  will  this 
special  agent,  or  the  ordinary  agent,  or  all  of  them  by  their  technical 
names  down  the  gamut -how  will  the  individual  man  hold  his  popularity 
and  be  true  to  his  head  office  or  to  the  company  itself  ?  I  think  only  by 
being  a  man  among  men,  honest  and  honorable,  so  that  what  he  says 
today  will  stand  the  test  of  tomorrow  and  the  next  day.  When  three 
Americans  were  introduced  to  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  he  said,  "  Being 
Americans,  I  greet  you  as  fellow  monarchs."  Every  man  in  this 
business  should  be  a  monarch  among  men.  I  believe  in  that  kind  of 
kingship  in  America,  the  kingship  of  honorable,  noble,  upright, 
consistent  manhood.  And  I  will  endeavor  to  practice  that  with  you 
gentlemen,  if  we  have  official  controversy  among  ourselves,  if  you  will 
practice  that  with  me.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kinne — Mr.  President:  While  my  idea  was  to  give  these  gentle- 
men an  opportunity  of  meeting  all  those  present,  as  it  could  not  well  be 
done  by  personal  introduction,  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  interfere 
with  any  portion  of  the  excellent  speeches  we  are  going  to  hear  tomorrow 
night.  We  have  heard  some  good  things  from  Brother  Schively,  and  I 
am  sure  we  are  glad  he  has  divided  his  speech.  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  Gus  Rosenblatt,  of  Portland,  who  has  been  in  our 
employ  long  enough  to  become  of  age — for  over  twenty-one  years. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Rosenblatt. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  true  I  have 
been  with  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  going  on  twenty-three  years 
now,  and  this  is  my  first  presence  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association.  I 
really  believe  that  my  keeping  aWay  so  long  has  been  prompted  by  being 
in  fear  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  And  had  I  known 
that  Colonel  Kinne  was  going  to  call  upon  me,  I  think  I  would  probably 
have  stayed  away  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  longer.  Seriously,  I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  be  here  with  you.  I  have  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  the  various  papers  that  have  been  read.     I  have  been  especially 
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interested  in  the  arguments  upon  the  growing  grain  loss  question.  While 
I  perhaps  should  not  put  my  foot  in  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  matter  of 
mathematical  calculation  has  always  been  my  weakness,  and  I  may  there- 
fore explain  how  I  would  interpret  or  make  out  the  matter  of  a  settlement 
between  the  renter  and  the  owner  of  land.  In  my  judgment,  the  owner 
of  the  land  was  at  no  time  expected  to  share  in  the  expenses  of  harvesting 
his  crop.  That  is  a  settled  fact.  Therefore,  why  should  he  be  called 
upon,  in  the  event  of  loss,  to  share  in  the  expense  of  harvesting  that 
grain  any  more  at  the  time  of  a  fire  in  the  field  than  at  the  time  of  its 
burning  in  the  warehouse?  The  loss  at  all  times  should  fall  entirely 
upon  the  renter  of  the  land.  Therefore,  taking  the  example  of  grain 
valued  at  $6,000  in  the  warehouse,  with  a  division  of  one-third  to  the 
owner  and  two-thirds  to  the  renter,  the  owner  would  receive  in  the  ware- 
house $2,000  if  the  fire  occurred  there.  If  the  grain  is  growing  in  the 
field  when  the  loss  occurs,  and  the  payment  is  made,  less  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting and  hauling,  the  owner  is  nevertheless  to  receive  that  $2,000, 
because  the  cost  of  the  raising  of  that  crop  is  at  all  times  to  be  borne  by 
the  renter.     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  am  sure  that  we  feel  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Schively  and  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with 
their  remarks.  We  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  our 
friend  Mr.  Heifner  in  the  past,  and  I  can  answer  for  the  Association  that 
it  will  continue  in  the  future.  I  trust  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
having  with  us  at  the  banquet  tomorrow  night  all  of  the  friends  just  men- 
tioned, and  that  we  shall  again  hear  from  them  there.  We  should  cer- 
tainly thank  them  very  much  for  coming  so  far  to  attend  this  meeting. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Dornin  has  kindly  consented  to  read  for  us  the  next 
paper  upon  our  program,  which  is'  entitled  ''Art  in  Fire  Underwriting." 
The  paper  is  by  Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  of  the  Insurance  Report,  of  Den- 
ver, who  is  unfortunately  not  able  to  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Dornin — I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  over  in  advance  Mr.  Garrett  Brown's  most  excel- 
lent paper,  because  those  of  you  who  know  Mr.  Brown  recognize  that  it 
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is  quite  difficult  at  first  glance  to  give  those  little  shades  of  expression 
that  are  so  necessary  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  his  quaint  expressions. 


ART  IN  FIRE  UNDERWRITING. 

GARRETT   BROWN. 

I  desire  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Insurance 
Art  Gallery,  at  the  expense  of  the  companies.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else  to  which  they  have  not  been  invited  to  subscribe. 

Art  enters  into  every  phase. of  fire  insurance.  It  is  the  habiliment  of 
the  structure  —  the  dress  parade  uniform  and  the  slumming  overalls, 
when  it  is  not  nude — and  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  of 
underwriting  that  nudity  in  its  art  finds  slim  favor.  There  are  few 
exhibitions  that  call  for  a  filling  of  the  "  bald-head  row  "  in  the  theatre  of 
observation.  Subtile  and  modest  of  nature,  it  proceeds  rather  after  the 
flashlight  system  in  photography — abhoring  long  exposures. 

Now,  then,  assuming  that  we  have  a  "gallery,"  the  question  is, 
11  What  shall  we  hang  in  it  ? "  (Here  is  a  chance  for  consensus  of  opinion 
so  uniformly  prevalent  in  underwriting  circles.)  I  shall  treat  the  subject 
under  proper  heads,  beginning  with  the  head  officers. 

Art  at  the  home  office  is  not  restricted  to  calendars.  It  ranges  from 
statement  making  to  rainbow-hued  pneumatic  tubes  for  getting  business 
in  remote  fields  ;  which  later  some  ignorant  and  artless  agents  have  tried 
to  puncture  with  the  charge  of  "overhead  writing."  The  rainbow 
feature  is  added  to  remind  agents  of  a  "covenant,"  which,  unlike  that  of 
Jehovah  with  Israel,  is  not  a  sign  that  the  world  will  not  again  be 
destroyed  by  a  deluge — of  brokers.  Insurance  artists  are  great  on 
collaberation.  They  like  to  work  together — when  they  are  quite 
sure  they  could  not  do  as  well  individually.  Hence  there  are  some 
notable  combination  pictures,  or  what  any  witty  Irishman — such,  for 
example,  as  my  friend  Carey,  of  the  Adjuster — would  call  scenes  of 
united  disagreements.  Combination  pictures,  which  are  painted  exclu- 
sively by  managers,  are  like  sectional  bookcases,  i.  e.,  they  may  be  taken 
from  or  added  to  at  any  time  without  leaving  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
incompleteness.  Indeed,  they  are  usually  exhibited  in  sections;  probably 
because  of  climatic  influences  upon  the  colorings. 

One  strikingly  noticeable  difference  between  insurance  pictures  and 
the  products  of  other  schools  of  art,  is  that  they  never  grow  old.     The 
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slightest  indication  of  scaling  calls  for  retouching  by  some  auxiliary 
force — usually  "conference  committees" — which  acts  as  a  kind  of  art 
preserver. 

I  am  speaking  from  observation,  and  Pike's  Peak  is  no  mean  observ- 
atory. I  have  viewed  with  exultant  pride  and  admiration  the  brotherly 
rivalry  between  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  schools.  Chicagoans 
seem  to  pattern  after  the  Dutch.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  great  on 
detail  and  fullness.  They  do  not  put  forward  claims  to  everything,  but 
they  aim  at  all,  on  the  principle  of  the  fellow  who  shot  at  the  moon  ; 
that  is,  as  indicating  the  highness  of  their  deserts.  The  modesty  of 
coast  managers  is  exemplified  by  the  ease  with  which  their  wants  are 
satisfied.  To  paraphrase  the  saying  of  some  wise  man,  they  want  but 
little,  but  want  it  good — and — lots  of  it.  Now,  right  here,  let  me  square 
myself  by  saying,  that,  as  between  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
schools,  I  have  no  choice.  They  both  bear  the  stamp  of  proficiency,  and 
the  "conference  committees"  have  always  decided,  in  contested  cases, 
that  neither  is  worse  than  the  other.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  verdict 
as  final,  remarking  in  Celtic,  by  way  of  concurrence  in  all  decisions  of 
underwriting  tribunals,  sitting  upon  cases  closely  affecting  each 
individual,  that  the  findings  have  never  been  as  I  expected,  and  I  never 
thought  they  would  be. 

If  I  knew  who  made  fire  insurance  rates  in  these  latter  days  I 
would  gladly  devote  several  quires  of  this  paper  to  them.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  public — that  mythical  enemy  to  insurance— rates  are  not  made, 
but  just  grow  and  grow.  Underwriting  authorities,  on, the  other  hand, 
allege  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  some  wise  men  of 
the  East  who  died  without  leaving  autobiographies.  Neither  is  correct. 
The  burnished  fact  is,  art  is  the  mother  of  rates,  and  no  rate  artist  has 
progressed  further  than  to  chalk  in  a  sketch,  which  is  duly  wiped  out  by 
his  successor.  I  can  not  account  for  the  conceded  preference  shown  for 
chalk  over  charcoal,  unless  it  be  because  of  its  affinity  with  whitewash. 
I  used  to  know  a  compact  artist  who  boasted  that  he  made  a  pillow 
of  the  universal  schedule,  though  nobody  acquainted  with  his  promul- 
gations ever  believed  it  had  got  that  close  to  his  head.  But  there  is 
hope  for  rates  upon  a  normal,  if  not  a  scientific  basis.  Ours  is  a  young 
country,  and  art  is  slow  of  development.  We  must  wait.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  it  were  decreed  (and  there  were  belief  in  the  decree)  that 
every  insurance  official  in  the  world  must  die  upon  a  given  day,  and  not 
a  mother's  son  of  them  could  leave  an  heir  to  his  position,  an  agreement 
for   the    publication   of  a  table    of  "combined    experience"    would    be 
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possible.  This  broad  assertion  is  made  to  indicate,  in  a  slight  degree, 
my  protest  against  the  charge  of  selfishness  in  fire  underwriting. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  something  about  landscape  painting,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  work  of  specialists.  There  is  more  of  this  than  of  the 
other,  because  there  are  more  specials  than  managers,  and  because,  too, 
every  special  is  an  artist,  while  some  managers  are  merely  connoisseurs 
or  labelers  of  works  of  art.  I  have  known  specials  with  small  com- 
panies, but  out-and-out  fifteen-percenters,  to  work  up  a  landscape,  in 
about  the  time  required  for  the  growth  of  Jonah's  gourd  vine,  upon 
which  their  plant  would  overshadow  the  erstwhile  giant  oaks— and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  picture  to  be  interrogated  except  the  local  agent,  who 
was  posed  as  a  deaf  mute.  Several  of  these  paintings  have  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  galleries  from  time  to  time.  I  once 
overheard  a  criticism  upon  one  wearing  the  "blue  ribbon."  It  was,  of 
course,  by  a  prejudiced  rival.  It  ran  something  like  this:  "  Ye  gods  ! 
Talk  about  decadence  in  art !  Here  we  have  it.  The  thing  is  a 
hideous  deformity,  sir.  Of  course,  the  fellow  has  got  'effect,'  but  how, 
pray  you?  Why,  simply,  sir,  by  ringing  in  a  prescribed  canvas."  (I 
examined  the  canvas  and  it  seemed  out  of  "the  whole  cloth."  Despite 
the  critic's  blast  the  picture  did  not  tumble  down  and  smash  to  pieces, 
as  I  supposed  it  would  do.  On  the  contrary,  the  mute  face  of  the  local 
seemed  to  glow  with  life,  and  I  verily  believe  he  winked  an  eye. 

The  special  has  a  broad  field  despite  a  cramping  designation.  I 
have  known  sudden  outbursts  of  his  art  to  take  the  turn  of  sign  painting, 
when  the  whole  side  of  the  agent's  office  would  become  decorated — 
sometimes  in  red,  and  perhaps,  with  the  hope,  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
that  the  angel  of  death  would  pass  his  company  by.  I  shall  not  mar 
the  consecution,  as  Lamey  would  say,  of  this  paper  by  referring  to 
paintings  of  specials  that  have  no  relation  to  insurance.  Such  reference 
might  elicit  the  interest  of  some,  but  classificationally  speaking  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  Nor  is  it  to  my  intention  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  special  as  against  the  manager;  but  being  mindful  of  his  sphere  of 
influence,  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  wielding  the  cudgel  in  his 
behalf.  There  is  widespread  complaint  that  he  is  improperly,  if  not 
unfairly  treated  in  the  matter  of  credit  for  some  famous  works  of  art. 
How  often  do  we  hear  the  base  imitation:  "Oh,  he  could  not  have 
done  so  and  so,  without  the  help  of  his  manager."  And  this,  too,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  in  every  case  of  investigation  by  "an  auxiliary 
institution,"  whether  a  conference  committee  or  other,  the  special  has 
been  sustained  by  refusing  credit  to  the  manager  for  knowledge  of  his 
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acts.     Which  stands  in  perpetual  proof  that  Truth  may  be  strangled  but 
never  killed. 

COMPOSITE   IN    NATURE. 

Art  in  fire  underwriting  being  composite  in  nature,  the  local  agent's 
contributions  can  not  be  overlooked.  A  man  with  only  a  key  hole  for 
observation  cannot  paint  the  universe.  But  that  does  not  say  the  local 
cannot  rise  above  a  mere  kodak  operator  or  common  photographer. 
Yet  it  is  worth  remarking  that  he  exhibits  a  tremendous  bent  for 
"negatives"  whenever  his  art  is  critically  condemned.  However,  con- 
sidering the  local's  limited  opportunities,  he  does  mighty  well.  If  he 
succeeded  in  hanging  a  picture  in  any  one  of  his  company-galleries, 
copies  go  off  like  roasted  chestnuts.  Whether  to  his  liking  or  not,  he  is 
forced  to  do  lots  of  his  work  in  oil,  and  in  turn  he  is  often  done  in 
fusel  oil  by  visiting  specials.  The  masterpiece  of  the  local  agent's  school 
is  the  "National  Association  of  Fire  Insurance  Agents."  Without 
committing  myself  to  an  opinion  upon  the  great  work  which  this 
Association  has— not  done— and  without  criticising  that  which  it  has 
— to  do — I  wish  to  state,  emphatically,  that  I  disagree  with  an  Irish 
member  in  Texas,  who  recently  toasted  the  National  Association 
at  a  local  banquet,  as  follows:  "Here's  to  our  glorious  'National 
Association,'  '  Aquil  to  none.'  "  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Under- 
writer's Association  of  the  Pacific,  I  desire  to  add,  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  pleasant  task,  that  all  credit  and  responsibility  for  what  I  have 
said  is  due  to  the  consummate  art  of  Devlin. 


The   President — We   have    been    very    much    entertained  by    Mr. 

Brown's  paper.     It  will  bear  another  perusal  when  it  is  in  print.  It  is  an 

unusual  paper.     "Pulverized    Coal"    is    the    title  of   a    paper  by    Mr. 
W.  H.  Gibbons,  who  will  now  read  it. 

Mr.  Gibbons — I  gave  the  title  of  this  paper  to  our  President  some 
time  before  I  had  written  the  paper  and  before  I  had  secured  any 
information  upon  which  to  write  it.  The  title  should  read,  "Pulverized 
Coal  as  Fuel." 
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PULVERIZED    COAL   AS    FUEL. 

W.  H.  GIBBONS. 

Being  asked  by  your  President  to  write  a  paper  for  this  meeting,  it 
seemed  wise  to  hunt  for  something  which  would  be  new.  Following  that 
plan,  the  subject  of  "  Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel  "  appealed  to  me  as  being 
sufficiently  novel  to  fulfill  all  requirements.  After  going  into  the  matter 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  choice  had  been  almost  too  good,  for  a 
somewhat  extensive  correspondence  showed  that  none  of  my  acquaint- 
ances were  able  to  give  any  information  of  much  value,  the  use  of  the 
article  to  be  written  of  being  too  limited  and  of  too  experimental  a  nature 
to  be  productive  of  definite  results.  Still,  it  was  possible  to  procure 
sufficient  material  to  present  a  few  principles  to  you,  from  which  to  form 
some  idea  of  its  practicability,  its  probable  use,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
fire  hazard  of  such  plants  in  which  it  may  be  used.  This  is  not  an  apol- 
ogy, but  an  explanation  of  the  rather  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  the 
subject  chosen. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  will 
appeal  to  the  Coast  consumers  and  Eastern  consumers  in  different  ways. 
Here  it  is  a  question  of  getting  fuel  of  some  sort  at  a  price  low  enough 
to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  compete  with  other  places,  more  favored 
than  we  with  plentiful  supplies  of  fuel,  though  with  the  increasing  oil 
product  the  question  has  been  much  simplified  here.  To  the  Easterner 
it  is  a  question  of  economy  in  bringing  into  use  a  by-product  of  their  coal 
mines  and  giving  a  market  value  to  what  has  been  heretofore  only  waste. 

SCREENINGS    UTILIZED. 

It  has  been  possible  in  the  past  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  screenings 
by  manufacturing  them  into  bricketts;  that  is,  compressing  a  mixture  of 
coal  dust  and  crude  petroleum  into  bricks  or  bricketts  and  using  them  for 
stove  fuel.  The  inventors  of  the  system  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper 
think  that  they  have  discovered  a  plan  whereby  these  screenings  can  be 
put  to  a  better  use  and  make  them  far  more  valuable  by  creating  a 
demand  for  them. 

The  principle  came  first  to  us  from  Europe,  where  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities,  notably  Berlin  and  Paris,  commissions  were  appointed  to 
abate  the  smoke  nuisance.  Their  investigations  and  work  brought  into 
use  a  machine  made  by  one  Schwartzkopff,  a  German,  which  machine 
was  not  an  unqualified  success  in  this  country.  Later  on,  a  Coast  man 
named  Spear  improved  upon  the  German  idea,  producing  what  seemed 
to  be  a  satisfactory  system  of  handling  coal  dust  fuel. 
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As  now  used,  the  screenings  are  ground  into  a  very  fine  powder  by 
such  mills  as  are  used  in  grinding  ore.  The  dust  is  placed  in  a  hopper 
and  conveyed  to  the  various  stokers,  where  by  a  wire  brush  revolving  at 
the  rate  of  six  hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  it  is  very  evenly  fed  into  the 
fire  box.  Being  extremely  inflammable  in  its  pulverized  state,  the  com- 
bustion is  complete,  producing  a  very  hot,  clear  fire,  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes  left,  as  fine  as  the  dust  itself. 

ADVANTAGES    OF   COAL   DUST   FIRE. 

The  advantages  of  dust  fire  presented  by  those  handling  the  material 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and,  if  their  claims  can  be  substan- 
tiated, would  mean  a  revolutionizing  of  the  present  methods  of  firing. 
As  yet,  however,  they  have  had  greater  opportunities  for  theorizing  than 
for  practising.  Certain  it  is  that  two  consumers  of  coal  dust,  in  this  city, 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  substitute  oil  for  the  German  machines, 
but,  as  before  stated,  that  machine  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  the  one 
now  offered  for  sale. 

The  virtues  claimed  are,  first,  economy.  Any  coal,  however  poor, 
can  be  used  in  the  powdered  condition,  the  statement  being  made  that 
the  efficiency  of  slack  from  coal  produced  upon  this  Coast  can,  for  steam 
purposes,  be  increased  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  latter 
figure  applying  to  Tesla  coal,  which  has  not  yet  been  successfully  used 
for  steaming. 

This  might  affect  us  here  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  the  East  the 
inventor  expects  to  do  wonders.  In  certain  of  the  Eastern  cities,  the  use 
of  bituminous  coal  is  prohibited  because  of  the  black  smoke  and  dirt 
which  accompanies  its  use. 

By  converting  this  coal  and  the  thousands  of  tons  of  waste  slack  on 
the  dumps  into  a  smokeless  fuel,  at  a  cost  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
cents  per  ton,  if  anywhere  near  the  theoretical  results  are  reached  in 
practice,  much  may  be  done. 

The  ease  with  which  the  flame  is  controlled,  the  saving  by  automatic 
firing  and  the  absolutely  clean  condition  of  the  boiler  flues,  which  must 
necessarily  attend  perfect  combustion,  also  have  their  effect  upon  the  cost 

COMPETING   WITH   OIL. 

So  much  is  in  its  favor  and  a  great  deal  it  is  tod,  but  there  are  those 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  claims  of  economy  are  not  well  grounded. 
With  the  German  burner  it  was  not  possible  to  compete  with  oil  at 
ninety-five  cents  per  barrel,  the  figure  some  of  the  consumers  pay.     Fur- 
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thermore,  the  heat  produced  is  so  intense  and  so  concentrated  as  to  make 
the  maintenance  of  the  furnaces  very  costly,  no  kind  of  fire  brick  being 
able  to  stand  the  ordeal.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  new  burner 
obviates  this  difficulty.  However  that  may  be,  the  principle  of  perfect 
combustion  is  correct  and,  unless  mistaken,  the  same  difficulty  was  at 
first  met  in  using  oil,  but  was  satisfactorily  dealt  with  later  on. 

All  this  has  only  a  bearing  upon  the  mechanical  side.  There  is  the 
insurance  side  to  be  considered  by  us.  So  far  as  the  burning  of  the  fuel 
itself  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  which  should  increase  the  hazard;  in 
fact  there  should  be  even  less  in  the  actual  firing  than  with  ordinary  coal. 

The  fire  hazard  lies  in  having  the  powdered  coal  about  and  I  know 
of  no  better  way  in  describing  this  than  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  sufferer  from  its  use.  He  says:  "  We  beg  to  say  that  in  our  experi- 
ence the  use  of  pulverized  coal  for  firing  is  not  attended  with  any  extra- 
ordinary hazards  or  risks  not  easily  controlled.  As  you  will  remember, 
we  burn  at  this  plant  a  bituminous  soft  coal,  which  is  dried  and  stored 
in  the  form  of  slack  or  pea  coal.  It  is  ground  up  practically  as 
required,  no  stock  of  powdered  coal  being  carried  on  hand.  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  grinding  is  done  is  detached  from  the  main  building  and 
separated  by  a  double  iron  partition,  the  only  communication  being  by 
means  of  screw  conveyor  for  powdered  coal,  which  works  in  a  tight  box. 
Powdered  coal  is  delivered  into  a  small  feed  bin  located  in  front  of  the 
kilns  and  is  fed  into  the  same  by  means  of  iron  pipes  and  a  blast  of  air. 
You  will  note  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  escape  of  coal  dust  into  the 
air  in  the  mill  building  itself  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hot  clinkers 
discharged  from  the  kilns.  In  the  building  used  for  grinding,  there  is  of 
necessity  always  a  small  accumulation  of  fine  coal  dust,  the  air  being 
charged  with  coal  dust  to  some  extent  when  the  machine  is  running. 
This  building,  however,  is  well  ventilated  by  doors,  windows  and  open- 
ings around  the  eaves,  so  that  the  air  is  never  confined  and  our  experi- 
ence satisfied  us  that  there  is  no  danger,  under  these  circumstances,  of 
explosion  by  the  mixture  of  coal  dust  and  air.  *  *  *  In  our 
experience,  the  only  source  of  danger  connected  with  powdered  coal  has 
been  its  liability  to  be  fired  by  sparks  from  passing  locomotives,  our  plant 
being  situated  directly  upon  the  through  line  of  the  railway.  These 
sparks  occasionally  ignite  the  loose  coal  dust  which  accumulates  on  the 
floor  and  beams  of  this  building,  but  the  fires  are  always  readily  extin- 
guished, either  with  a  shovel  or  by  a  few  gallons  of  water,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  itself  is  so  thoroughly  fire-proof  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  fire  working  serious  damage  through  this  part  of  the 
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plant.  *  *  *  The  fire  of  October  31st  last  got  beyond  control 
simply  on  account  of  the  frame  construction  of  the  building  and  from  the 
fact  that  we  had  no  fire  hose  connection  at  that  time.  With  our  present 
construction  and  precautions,  we  consider  the  use  of  powdered  coal  to 
be  free  from  any  unusual  risks." 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  principal  danger  lies  in 
preparing  the  coal,  the  hazard  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
picker  in  textile  mills.  In  this  section  that  hazard  is  eliminated  by 
having  the  coal  dust  prepared  by  the  dealer  and  delivered  in  its  pulver- 
ized condition,  which  again  produces  another  hazard.  As  you  all  know, 
the  storing  of  slack  or  fine  coal  always  offers  opportunity  for  spontaneous 
combustion.  This  danger  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  sacking  the  fuel, 
thereby  permitting  the  freer  access  of  air  and  also  making  the  firing  an 
easier  task.  Even  then  some  of  the  inside  sacks  in  a  large  pile  of  coal 
are  likely  to  heat.  If,  however,  such  supplies  are  delivered  at  one  time 
as  will  last  for  only  a  day  or  so,  this  hazard  may  also  be  reduced. 


The  first  day's  proceedings  concluded  with  Mr.  Gibbons'  paper,  and 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  ten  o'clock  of  the  following  morning. 
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SECOND    DAY. 

Wednesday,  February  6,  /go/,  /o  a.  m. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  take  up  the  thread  of  our 
work,  and  proceed  with  our  program.  First,  however,  we  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  W.  Carpenter,  who  is  at  present  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  I  know  will  interest  you.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  an  active  member  of 
this  Association  while  he  was  here,  and  is  one  of  our  past  Presidents  and 
is  now  an  honorary  member.  You  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and 
I  will  ask  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Dornin  to  read  the  letter  to  you. 

Mr.  Dornin — Gentlemen  :  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  Mr.  Car- 
penter always  has  been  and  always  will  be  in  the  future  present  at  our 
meetings  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body.  Several  times  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  him  embodying  some  remarks  which  he  desired  read,  and  wherein 
he  asked  that  I  should  represent  him.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Carpenter's 
purpose  to  have  this  letter  read  at  the  banquet,  where,  from  some  of  the 
matters  contained  in  it,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  fitting  than  at  today's 
session  ;  but  at  the  request  of  your  President,  I  will  now  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  President  a) id  Fellow- Members: — 

If  I  were  now  with  you  in  person,  as  I  am  in  spirit,  I  should  refer  to 
the  dividing  line,  marked  by  this  night  between  two  epochs  in  the  life  of 
this  Association — that  line,  to  the  left  of  which,  in  gray  and  decimated 
numbers,  replete  with  that  experience  which  has  had  unfulfilled  hopes, 
battered  theories  and  victories  (which  need  to  be  constantly  re-won),  for 
its  teacher  stands  the  passing  generation,  and  to  the  right,  smooth- 
visaged,  bright-eyed,  gazing  hopefully  into  the  future,  in  numbers  as 
hundreds  are  to  a  score,  the  representatives  of  that  new  life  and  blood 
which  is,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  to  energize  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  To  the  left  of  the  line  those  whose 
advent  into  the  insurance  world  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
issuance  of  the  first  policy  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  organizers 
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of  this  Association,  with  their  twenty-five  years  of  membership  therein, 
the  parents,  not  only  of  Pacific  Coast  underwriting,  but  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  individual  underwriters  whom  we  see  beside  us  tonight; 
to  the  right,  captained  by  the  to  be  newly  elected  President  of  this 
Association,  and  appropriately  typified  by  him,  the  "Hundreds"  of  the 
new  generation,  the  sons  and  successors  of  worthy  warriors  on  that 
battlefield  for  business  where  flags  of  truce  but  flutter  fitfully  and  where 
war  will  never  cease.  To  the  left  of  this  line  the  shadows  of  those  upon 
whose  graves  this  Association  has  placed  the  wreaths  of  affection,  those, 
who,  in  past  years  have,  on  occasions  like  this,  mingled  with  us,  just  as 
we  are  mingling  tonight,  around  this  board,  Staples  (D.  J.  and  "Wm."), 
Hopkins,  Story,  Touchard,  Hamilton,  Mitchell,  Hunt  (father  and  son), 
Callingham,  Clark,  Farnfield,  Bagley,  Magill  and  others — only  when  we 
recall  their  names  do  we  realize  that  the  most  (what  a  great  proportion) 
of  the  "old  guard"  have  for  the  last  time  placed  their  familiar  signatures 
upon  the  record  of  Pacific  Coast  Underwriting.  Let  us  pause  a  moment 
in  respect  to  their  memory. 


To  the  left  of  the  line  are  a  few  who  have  removed  to  other  fields  or 
retired  from  business,  but  who,  I  feel  certain,  never  lose  their  interest  in 
this  Association  and  the  successes  of  its  members,  and  who  are  always 
with  you  in  thought  upon  occasions  like  this.  As  one  of  these,  I  wish  you 
individually  and  collectively,  that  measure  of  prosperity  which  your  gen- 
erally conservative  methods,  combined  with  unexcelled  energy,  have 
secured,  and  which  (though  often  ignoring  fine-spun  theories),  have,  I 
believe  I  may  truthfully  say,  placed  the  practical  net-profit  results  of  Pacific 
Coast  underwriting  at  the  head  of  the  American  record. 


Mr.  Sexton — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  this  meeting,  and  be  included  in  the  printed  proceedings. 

The  President — If  there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Our  first 
paper  for  today  is  entitled  "The  Settlement  of  Losses  under  Policies  of 
General  Reinsurance,"  by  F.  B.  Kellam,  It  is  a  paper  that  will  be  found 
very  interesting. 
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THE      SETTLEMENT     OF      LOSSES     UNDER      POLICIES     OF 
GENERAL    REINSURANCE. 

F.    B.  KELLAM. 

In  honoring  me  with  the  request  that  I  prepare  a  paper  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  our  President  was  good  enough  to  suggest  as 
a  subject  one  which  has  had  for  some  time  a  considerable  interest  to  me, 
and  I  trust  will  not  be  devoid  of  similar  interest  to  many  others  of  those 
present. 

The  subject  of  The  Settlement  of  Losses  under  Policies  of  General 
Reinsurance,  so  called,  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat  from  the  aspect  of  its 
practical  application  to  our  every  day  business  transactions  devoting  to 
general  principles,  whether  in  connection  with  specific  or  general  reinsur- 
ance, only  such  space  as  is  required  for  the  presentation  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  questions  to  be  considered.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper  as  thus  indicated,  a  general  discussion  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  "  reinsurance  clause  "  so  called,  would  have  no 
place.  In  fact  such  a  discussion,  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  would  involve 
much  more  space  than  could  reasonably  be  given  it  in  a  paper  treating 
only  of  this  one  branch  of  reinsurance. 

At  the  point  where  we  proceed  to  take  up  the  subject  we  will  assume 
that  the  loss  to  the  reinsured  company  is  undisputed,  and  has  been 
ascertained  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  its  policies,  and  that 
liability  for  a  share  of  the  adjusting  expenses  incurred  by  the  reinsured 
company  is  also  undisputed  by  the  reinsurer.  There  remains  for  us  to 
consider  only  the  apportionment  of  such  loss  and  expense  between  the 
reinsured  and  its  reinsurers,  and  it  is  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  several 
alterations  in  the  current  form  of  contract  and  with  the  hope  of  harmon- 
izing some  of  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  making  such  apportionments  under  varying  conditions,  that  this  pamper 
is  presented. 

While  it  is  true  the  form  of  contract  commonly  in  use  with  us  has 
done  duty  for  many  years,  its  terms  are  sufficiently  inexplicit  to  give  rise 
to  discussions  over  points  constantly  recurring  in  these  settlements — 
discussions,  it  must  be  admitted,  having  much  merit  on  both  sides. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  these  points  and  the  varying  opinions 
arising  therefrom,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  before  us,  mentally  at 
least,  the  contract  itself. 

The  contract  most  frequently  met  with  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
subject  of  the  reinsurance,  written  upon  or  attached   by  a  rider  to  the 
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customary  standard  form  of  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  reading 
as  follows: 

"  On  its  interest  as  insurer  under  its  various  policies  and  or  certifi- 
cates issued  and  to  be  issued,  covering  on  — while  contained 

in ." 

Usually  the  following  clause,  known  as  the  "  Reinsurance  Clause," 
or  the  "  Pro  rata  Clause,"  is  added: 

"  This  policy  is  subject  to  the  same  risks,  valuations,  conditions,  and 
adjustments  as  are  or  may  be  taken  by  the  reinsured,  and  loss,  if  any, 
thereunder,  is  payable  pro  rata  with  the  reinsured,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  place." 

While  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  some  of 
the  printed  conditions  of  the  reinsurer's  standard  form  of  policy  apply 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause  last  quoted,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  those  printed  conditions  which  provide  for  the  apportionment  of  a 
loss  are,  in  cases  of  reinsurance,  effectually  set  aside  by  the  sentence 
immediately  following  them  and  reading,  "Liability  for  reinsurance  shall 
be  as  specifically  agreed  hereon."  Absolutely,  then,  our  only  guide  for 
the  apportionment  of  a  loss  under  the  contract  is  the  "  pro  rata  clause," 
which  states  that  '  'loss,  if  any,  is  payable  pro  rata  with  the  reinsured  and 
at  the  same  time  and  place." 

The  interpretation  by  the  courts  of  this  term  "pro  rata"  is  that 
the  reinsurer  pays  such  proportion  of  the  loss  paid  by  the  reinsured 
as  the  amount  of  the  reinsurance  bears  to  the  amount  of  the  original 
insurance  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  fire.*  It  would,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  this  interpretation  somewhat  to  meet  the  possible  contingency 
which  might  unintentionally,  or  otherwise,  arise  of  an  excess  of  reinsur- 
ance in  two  or  more  companies  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  original 
insurance.  Here  we  must  assume  the  position  of  the  reinsurers  toward 
the  reinsured  would  be  similar  to  that  of  original  co-insurers  toward  an 
insured  person;  and  we  would  therefore  be  justified  in  applying  the  old 
common  law  rule  which  would  require  the  co-reinsurers  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  the  reinsured  in  such  proportion  as  the  amount  reinsured  by  each 
bore  to  the  total  amount  reinsured.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  cover 
the  further  possible  contingency  of  one  of  the  reinsurance  policies  having 
been  made  void  by  a  breach  of  warranty  or  in  some  other  manner,  thus 

*  Blackstone  v.  Allemania  F.  ins.  Co.,  56  N.  Y.  104;  Ills.  Mutual  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Andes 
Ins.  Co.,  4  Ins.  L.  J.,  820;  Home  Ins.  Co.  &  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  v,  Continental  Ins.  Co.  in 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Oct.  2b,  1900, 
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bringing  upon  the  valid  reinsurance  a  greater  portion  of  the  loss  than  is 
really  contemplated.  It  will  also  be  seen  farther  on  that  reinsurance  of  the 
same  subject  matter  by  both  specific  and  general  reinsurance  policies  would 
necessitate  still  another  modification  of  the  foregoing  interpretation  of 
"pro  rata." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  phrase  "loss,  if  any,  payable  pro  rata 
with  the  reinsured"  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  contract  and  some 
general  reinsurance  policies  do  not  contain  this  condition.  Under  those 
which  do  not  I  am  constrained  to  believe  the  reinsured  company  could 
collect  the  full  amount  of  its  loss  from  its  reinsurers  to  the  extent  of  their 
policies.*  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  contracts  contain  this  clause, 
however,  and  it  is  with  such  contracts  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  present 
discussion. 

Adopting  the  recognized  rule  heretofore  referred  to  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "pro  rata,"  necessarily  our  next  step  is  to  establish  the 
amount  of  the  reinsurance  and  the  amount  of  the  original  insurance  in- 
cluded within  the  limit  of  covering  of  the  reinsuring  policy,  or  in  other 
words  to  establish  the  first  two  terms  of  the  proportion. 

Under  the  contract  as  quoted,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  amount  of 
the  reinsurance  is  the  amount  expressed  in  the  policy  as  the  sum  reinsured. 
When  offering  a  risk  for  reinsurance,  it  is  quite  customary  for  a  com- 
pany to  state  the  amount  it  retains  net,  but  whether  such  a  statement 
could  be  deemed  a  warranty  to  continue  to  retain  such  an  amount,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  agreement  to  do  so,  would  be  a  question  to  be 
decided  upon  the  facts  submitted  in  each  individual  case.  From  a  legal 
standpoint,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  warranty  or  express  stipulation, 
either  oral  or  in  the  written  contract,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground 
for  the  contention  frequently  raised  that  in  the  case  of  reduction  of  the 
original  insurance  the  general  reinsurance  becomes  reduced  proportion- 
ately** and,  to  pursue  the  matter  one  point  further,  should  it  be  established 
that  there  was  such  a  warranty  and  that  it  was  material  to  the  contract,  a 
breach  of  such  warranty  would  vitiate  the  reinsurance,  not  reduce  it.|  It 
is  true  that  many  companies  have  a  custom  of  basing  their  acceptancies 
upon  the  amount  retained  by  the  reinsured,  and  therefore,  the  reinsured 
has  perhaps  a  certain  moral  responsibility  requiring  it  to  continue  to  carry 

*  Mutual  Safety  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hone,  2  N.  Y.  235;  Detroit  F.  &M.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Commercial 
Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  11  Ins.  L.  J.  549. 

**  Home  Ins.  Co.  &  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Continental  Ins.  Co.,  ante. 

t  Arnould  on  Insurance,  515,  §  194:  Louisiana  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  v.  New  Orleans  Ins. 
Co.,  13  La.  Ann.  246. 
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this  stated  net  retention  unless  the  character  of  the  reinsurance  contract 
indicates  such  a  course  unnecessary.  The  contract  of  general  reinsur- 
ance seems  to  be  of  just  such  a  character,  i.  e.:  it  is  used  almost  solely 
with  us  in  connection  with  insurance  in  public  warehouses  which  are 
largely  risks  of  a  standard  class  and  well  known  individually — it  is  not 
written  to  protect  a  certain  definite  proportion,  and  in  entering  into  such 
a  contract  "on  policies  issued  and  to  be  issued,"  the  reinsurer  recognizes 
by  the  very  wording  of  his  policy  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  amount 
carried  by  the  reinsured. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  under  the  contract  as  quoted,  with  no 
stipulation  to  the  contrary,  a  company  would  be  not  only  legally  but  also 
morally  justified  in  considering  its  general  reinsurance,  unaffected  by 
any  reduction  in  the  original  insurance  and  in  claiming  from  its  general 
reinsurers  even  the  full  amount  of  its  loss  should  the  general  reinsurance 
be  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  its  own  liability. 

The  law  has  already  decided  questions  of  a  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter, and  even  in  cases  where  an  agreement  to  carry  a  specific  net 
amount  is  very  strongly  implied,  the  courts  have  been  extremely  liberal  in 
their  construction  of  the  contract.*  In  a  case  where  custom  was  claimed 
but  not  proved,  and  therefore,  not  passed  upon  by  the  court,  the  opinion 
was  that  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  stipulation  in  the  policy,  the 
original  insurer  might  protect  itself  by  reinsurance  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
liability. t 

The  position  of  the  original  insurer  toward  the  reinsuring  company, 
is  also  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  an  insured  person,  under  direct 
policies  toward  his  companies.  There  are  several  decisions  to  the  effect 
that  unless  there  is  a  distinct  agreement  to  do  so,  an  insured  is  not  obliged 
to  maintain  the  same  amount  of  insurance  as  was  carried  at  the  time  any 
specified  policy  wras  issued.! 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  original  insurance,  which  is  the  second  term 
of  the  proportion,  it  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  an  insurer  under  an 
original  policy  has  an  insurable  interest  which  it  can  contract  to  protect.** 
It  would  further  appear  that  this  insurable  interest  is  only  limited  by  the 
sum  insured  under  the  original  policy,  and  it  is  this  insurable  interest  in 


*  Canada  Ins.  Co.  v.  Northern  Ins.  Co.,  2  Tupper,  373  (Can.). 
%  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America  v.  Hibernia  Ins.  Co.,  20  Ins.  L.  J.  689. 
t  Lattan  v.  Royal  Ins.  Co.,  16  Vroom  453  (N.  J.)     Quarrier  v.  Peabody  Ins.  Co.,  10 
W.  Va.  507. 
**  Manfrs.  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.,  145  Mass.  419. 
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the  policies  as  described,  issued,  and  to  be  issued,  which  the  reinsurer 
contracts  to  protect,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  well  supported  by 
argument,  that  in  event  of  fire  an  original  policy  of  insurance  under  which 
no  claim  is  made  for  loss,  through  the  removal  of  the  property  covered 
at  some  time  prior  to  the  fire,  is  not  included  in  the  "interest"  protected  by 
a  policy  of  general  reinsurance.  It  is  maintained  the  reinsured  company 
has  no  liability  under,  and  hence  no  interest  in  such  a  policy,  aside  from 
the  possible  minor  liability  for  the  return  of  the  unearned  premium  upon 
demand  for  cancellation,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  interest  on  its  part 
the  policy  cannot  be  held  to  be  covered  by  the  reinsurer.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  could  hardly  stop  here.  Admitting  for  the  moment 
that  where  no  loss  can  be  claimed  there  is  no  insurable  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  reinsured  company,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  extend  the 
exemption  to  include  cases  where  a  portion  of  the  property  had  been 
removed,  and  to  hold  that  the  reinsured  company  had  no  insurable  in- 
terest in  that  part  of  its  policy  covering  such  portion.  Nor  am  I  able  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  such  a  case  and  one  where  the  property 
covered  has  depreciated  in  value  until  its  value  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  original  insurance  covering  it,  and  where,  if  the  foregoing  argument 
were  followed,  it  would  seem  logical  to  hold  that  the  reinsured  company 
had  no  insurable  interest  in  that  portion  of  its  policy,  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  property. 

To  me,  however,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  wording  of  the  contract 
permits  of  this  interpretation,  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  reasoning 
resulting  in  the  theory  that  where  there  is  no  interest  there  can  be  no 
insurance,  is  applicable  to  general  reinsurance.  Again  I  would  be 
inclined  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between  an  insurable  interest  or 
potentional  liability  for  loss  under  a  policy  issued  by  an  original  insurer 
and  an  actual  liability  under  such  a  policy  which  has  matured  through 
the  occurrence  of  a  fire.  That  which  is  covered  is  the  interest  or  poten- 
tial liability  of  the  original  insurer,  who  cannot  ignore  any  outstanding 
policy,  and  who  obtains  general  reinsurance  upon  the  basis  of  all  policies 
actually  in  force.  In  such  a  case  as  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  an 
opportunity  for  actual  loss  paying  liability  may  be  re-created  at  any  time 
prior  to  a  fire  by  replacing  the  property  removed,  and  while  the  continued 
existence  of  the  opportunity  for  matured  liability  may  be  interrupted,  the 
interest  of  the  reinsured  company  does  not  for  a  moment  cease. 

There  is  apparently  room  for  argument  here  on  both  sides  which  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  wording  of  the  contract  would  remove.     It  is  my 
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opinion  the  interest  of  the  companies  would  be  mutually  advanced  if 
this  alteration  were  so  framed  that  there  could  be  no  opportunity  for  the 
exclusion  from  the  apportionment  of  original  policies  under  which  no  loss 
was  claimed. 

From  the  following  example  it  will  be  seen  that  this  point  has  a  very- 
considerable  effect  upon  the  settlement.  Let  us  assume  that  Company 
"X"  has  three  policies  (No.  i,  No.  2,  and  No.  3)  of  $5,000  each,  on  grain 
in  a  certain  warehouse,  and  takes  out  a  policy  of  general  reinsurance  for 
$7,500  with  Company  "Y."  Assuming  the  grain  insured  under  policy 
No.  3  to  have  been  removed,  although  the  policy  has  not  been  canceled, 
and  assuming  a  fire  has  occurred  entailing  a  loss  of  50%  under  policy  No. 
1,  and  of  40%  under  policy  No.  2,  two  methods  of  settlement  between 
Company  "X"  and  Company  "Y"  are  presented  as  follows: — 

method  "A" 


Policy  which  covered  property  removed  is  included. 


Company 
X 
X 
X 


Policy  No. 
1 
2 
3 


Insures 

$5,ooo 

5,ooo 

5,ooo 


Pays 

$2,500 

2,000 

o 


X 
Y 

Total, 
Reinsures 

Net  loss  to  X, 

$15,000 
7,500 

or  one-half 
and  pays 

$4,500 

2,250 

52,250 

METHOD    " B 

, , 

Policy 

which 

covered  property  removed 

is  excluded. 

Company 

Policy  No. 

Insures 

Pays 

X 

1 

$5,000 

£2 , 500 

X 
X 

2 

3 

5,ooo 
No  Liability 
Not  Covered 

2,000 

X 
Y 

Total, 
Reinsures 

$10,000 

7,500 or 

three-lourtl 
and  pays 

$4,500 
,S  3.375 

Net  loss  to  X, 


51.125 


While  I  do  not  know  that  the  point  has  hitherto  been  raised,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  the  contract  should  state  that  the  interest  covered  includes 
that  under  policies  of  reinsurance,  as  well  as  that  under  direct  policies, 
since  I  assume  this  to  be  the  intention  of  both  parties.  The  contract 
limits  the  application  of  the  reinsurance  to  the  insurable  interest  of  the 
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reinsured  in  its  policies  which  cover  "on  property"  as  specified,  or  to 
express  it  in  a  form  more  nearly  correct,  "on  the  interest  of  various  parties 
insured  by  it  in  property."  The  courts  have  seemingly  drawn  a  distinct 
line  between  direct  and  reinsurance  policies,  in  respect  of  their  relation  to 
property,  holding  that  by  the  latter  a  liability  for  loss  is  covered,  not  an 
interest  in  property.  "No  property  whatever  is  insured  by  the  reinsurer. 
His  policy  applies  to  a  liability  of  the  original  insurer,  arising  out  of  his 
insurance  of  the  property  and  this  liability  is  the  incorporeal  subject 
matter  of  the  reinsurance  contract.''*  That  this  argument  would  ever 
be  advanced  in  connection  with  a  claim  under  general  reinsurance,  is 
somewhat  improbable,  nevertheless  the  wording  of  the  contract  at  pres- 
ent restricts  its  application  to  policies  covering  the  interest  of  the  rein- 
sured in  property;  or,  as  the  policy  has  it,  "on  property,"  i.e.,  merchandise, 
grain,  or  bags,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
over  technical,  I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  words  "of  insurance  or 
reinsurance"  be  inserted. 

It  must  be  confessed  the  decision  from  which  the  foregoing  quotation 
is  made  (Imperial  Ins.  Co.  v.  Home  Ins.  Co.),  tends  to  a  very  much 
broader  interpretation  of  the  general  reinsurance  contract  than  is  custo- 
mary. In  this  case,  the  original  insurer  applied  for  and  obtained  general 
reinsurance  on  its  interest  in  policies  covering  on  cotton  in  a  specified 
location,  and  following  the  description  of  the  location,  came  the  "co- 
insurance clause."  The  reinsured  company  maintained  that  the  reinsuring 
companies  were  responsible  for  the  loss  suffered  by  it  under  its  policies 
without  the  coinsurance  clause,  as  well  as  under  those  containing  the 
clause.  Two  of  the  judges  (McCormick  and  Bruce),  sustained  this  view, 
but  a  careful  reading  of  the  decision  shows  a  failure  to  discriminate 
between  the  "  reinsurance  clause,"  intended  to  regulate  the  adjustment 
between  the  reinsured  and  its  reinsurers,  and  the  co-insurance  clause 
which  was  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  policies  to  which  the  reinsur- 
ance applied.  A  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge  Pardee,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  reinsurers  were  not  liable  for  loss  sustained  by  the  reinsured 
on  policies  not  containing  the  co-insurance  clause  has  a  tendency  to  com- 
mend itself  more  to  underwriters  on  account  of  its  logical  argument  and 
its  grasp  of  the  principles  of  reinsurance. 

The  extent  of  the  application  of  the  reinsurer's  policy  having  been 
determined,  the  amount  insured  by  the  reinsured  company  under  such 
policies,  as  are  included  therein,  becomes  the  basis  for  a  division  of  the 

*  Imperial  Tns.  Co.  v.  Home  Tns.  Co.,  68  Fed.  Rep.  698. 
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loss,  the  reinsurer  paying  to  the  reinsured  such  proportion  as  the  reinsur- 
ance bears  to  the  original  insurance,  including  also  a  pro  rata  proportion 
of  the  expense  attending  the  adjustment  of  the  original  claims. 

Occasionally  it  is  found  that  the  original  insurer  has  protected  itself 
in  the  case  of  a  given  risk,  by  both  specific  and  general  reinsurance, 
i.  e.,  the  interest  under  one  policy  may  be  partly  or  wholly  reinsured 
under  a  policy  of  reinsurance  applying  specifically  thereto,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  may  be  general  reinsurance  on  its  interest  under  policies  issued 
and  to  be  issued.  Here  the  words  "pro  rata"  in  the  reinsurance  clause 
are  sufficiently  indefinite  to  permit  of  several  methods  of  apportionment. 

I  believe  the  custom  here  in  San  Francisco  has  been  to  assess  to  the 
specific  reinsurer  of  a  policy  such  proportion  of  the  loss  paid  under  that 
policy  as  the  amount  of  the  reinsurance  bears  to  the  amount  of  the  original 
policy.  The  interest  covered  by  the  general  reinsurance  is  then  held  to 
include  such  part  of  the  specifically  reinsured  policy  as  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  specifically  reinsured.  This  seems  contrary  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  apportionment  of  a  loss.  There  appears  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  customary  contract  of  specific  reinsurance  which  would  exclude 
from  contribution  any  existing  policies  of  general  reinsurance,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  is  there  anything  in  the  contract  of  general  reinsurance, 
which  would  warrant  the  withdrawal  from  a  loss  apportionment  of  a 
policy  specifically  reinsured.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  reinsured 
company  has  relieved  itself  of  all  interest  in  a  policy  by  specifically  rein- 
suring it.  The  reinsured  company  is  responsible  to  the  original  insured 
and  continues  its  interest  irrespective  of  specific  reinsurance,  which  in- 
deed, might  be  invalid  or  in  an  insolvent  company.  In  some  respects 
the  situation  is  similar  to  that  met  with  in  cases  of  non-concurrent  insur- 
ance, but  in  attempting  to  apply  the  customary  rules  for  apportioning 
non-concurrent  policies  we  find  the  use  of  the  "pro  rata  clause"  affects 
the  total  amount  to  be  received  by  the  reinsured  company  as  well  as  the 
division  of  the  loss  between  the  reinsurers. 

Let  us  again  assume  that  Company  "X"  has  three  $5,000  policies, 
one  of  which,  No.  1,  we  will  say  has  been  half  reinsured  by  a  policy  of 
specific  reinsurance  with  Company  "Y,"  and  that  in  addition  $5,000  of 
general  reinsurance  has  been  taken  out  with  Company  "Z."  A  loss  to 
Company  "X"  of  50%  under  policy  No.  1,  40%  under  policy  No.  2,  and 
30%  under  policy  No.  3,  would  lead  to  the  following: — 

A.  We  may  adopt  the  method  which  would  seem  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  wording  of  the  contract  and  call  upon  the  general 
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reinsurer  to  pay  its  share  of  the  reinsured  company's  gross  loss,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gross  amount  of  the  reinsured  company's  policies,  the  specific 
reinsurance  paying  its  proper  proportion  under  the  policy  it  covers  irre- 
spective of  any  general  reinsurance.  "Y"  would  then  pay  $1,250,  and 
"Z"  $2,000,  leaving  4tX"  $2,750  net,  as  follows: — 


Company 

Policy  No. 

Amount 

Loss 

X 

1 

$  5,ooo 

$  2,500 

X 

2 

5,000 

2,000 

X 

3 
Total, 

5,000 

1,500 

X 

$15,000 

$  6,000 

z 

General  Reinsurance, 

5,000 

2,000 

$10,000 

$  4,ooo 

Y 

Specific 
on 

Reinsurance 
Policy  No.  1, 

2,500 

1,250 

X 


Net 


$  7,5oo 


$  2,750 


B.  We  may  treat  the  settlement  as  one  under  non-concurrent  policies 
with  the  added  difficulty  of  the  co-insurance  clause  which  is  the  effect  the 
pro  rata  clause  has  in  this  instance.  Following  the  rule  that  the  appor- 
tionment must  give  the  insured  (i.  e.,  the  reinsured  company),  the  fullest 
indemnity  consistent  with  the  contracts  "Y"  would  pay  $1,250,  and  "Z" 
$2,125,  leaving  "X"  $2,625  net,  as  follows: — 


Company     Policy  No. 


X 
X 
X 


I 

2 

3 
Total, 


Reinsured  under 
General  Policy 

Amount  Loss 


$  5,000 
5- 000 


$  2,000 
1,500 


Reinsured  under 
General  and  Specific 
Amount  Loss 

$  5,000  $  2,500 


$10,000  $  3,500 


5,000  $  2,500 


Y     Reinsures, 

f  Apply  part 
y  j  General  Reins. 
L  j  Balance  of  Z's 

I  Policy, 


$  2,500  pays  $       875 


X 

Pays  Net, 

$7,500 

$  2,625 

Y 

do. 

2,500 

1,250 

Z 

do. 

5,ooo 

2,125 

Total,  $15,000         $  6,000 


$  2,500  pays  $  1,250 
2,500  pays       1,250 
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C.  We  may  follow  what  seems  to  be  the  custom  as  heretofore  stated, 
and  assume  the  general  reinsurance,  does  not  cover  that  part  of  any  policy 
which  is  specifically  reinsured,  in  which  event  "Y"  would  pay  $1,250, 
"Z"  $1,900,  leaving  "X"  $2,850  net,  as  follows: — 

Company  Policy  No.  Amount  Loss 

X  1  $  5,000  $  2,500 

Y    Specifically  Reinsures  2,500  pays  1,250 


X 

1  Net 

X 

2 

X 

3 

X 

Total, 

z 

General  Reinsurance, 

X 

Net 

$  2,500  $  1,250 

5,000  2,000 

5,000         1,500 

$12,500  $  4,750 

5>°°0      and  pays         I'9°° 
$  7,500  $  2,850 

While  method  "C"  seems  hardly  in  accord  with  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  contract  I  believe  its  use,  if  universal,  would  lead  to  the  most  satis- 
factory results  and  it  is  probably  more  in  accordance  with  the  implied 
intention  of  all  parties.  An  addition  to  the  present  form  providing  that 
in  the  case  of  a  policy  specifically  reinsured,  the  general  reinsurance  covers 
only  the  excess  over  the  specific  reinsurance,  would  remove  this  difficulty. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  what  can  or 
cannot  be  required  by  reinsurers,  in  the  way  of  proofs  of  loss  under  the 
printed  conditions  of  the  standard  form  of  policy,  if  indeed,  these  condi- 
tions can  be  held  to  have  any  bearing  on  a  reinsurance  transaction,  nor 
will  I  attempt  to  state  what  a  court  of  law  would  decide  to  be  a  sufficient 
proof  of  loss  under  the  contract.  Such  questions  belong  to  a  broader  field 
of  inquiry  embracing  reinsurance  as  a  whole,  whether  under  general  or 
specific  covering.  It  will  probably  suffice,  if  at  the  present  time  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  what  a  reinsurer  might  reasonably 
expect  from  the  reinsured  company  in  a  claim  under  a  policy  of  general 
reinsurance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  statement  of  loss  should  at  least  show: — 

A.  Date  and  hour  of  fire. 

B.  Cause  thereof. 

C.  Number  of  each  policy  of  reinsured  company  in  force  at  date  of 
fire,  with  name  of  assured  and  amount  of  insurance. 
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D.  Amount  paid  under  each  policy,  with  date  of  payment,  to  be 
substantiated  by  proper  vouchers  and  by  exhibition  or  original  proofs  of 
loss  if  required. 

E.  Amount  paid  for  adjusting  expenses  under  each  policy. 

F.  List  of  specific  reinsurers  (if  any)  with  amount  of  policy,  number 
of  policy  specifically  reinsured,  and  amount  claimed  from  each  specific 
reinsurer. 

G.  List  of  general  reinsurance  with  amount  of  each  policy  and 
amount  claimed  under  each. 

The  reinsurer  would  be  quite  justified  in  requiring  such  proof  of  the 
amount  it  is  called  upon  to  pay,  and  with  information  in  line  with  the 
foregoing  at  hand,  it  can  be  readily  seen  whether  the  claim  is  in  accord- 
ance with  its  understanding  of  the  contract. 

We  discover  from  the  foregoing  that  this  understanding  may  take 
several  forms — dependent  upon  the  point  of  view.  To  recapitulate  we 
have: — 

A.  Effect  of  reduction  in  amount  of  original  insurance. 

B.  Treatment  of  excess  of  general  reinsurance  in  two  or  more  com- 
panies over  original  insurance,  a  possible  effect  of  A. 

C.  Treatment  of  invalid  reinsurance,  should  there  be  such  a  policy 
in  conjunction  with  B. 

D.  Treatment  of  an  original  policy  under  which  no  loss  is  claimed 
on  account  of  removal  of  property  insured. 

E.  Extent  of  reinsurance  to  cover  interest  in  policies  of  reinsurance 
as  well  as  in  direct  policies. 

F.  Treatment  of  a  policy  protected  by  specific  reinsurance. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  intimate  that  these  are  the  only  points 
admitting  a  possible  disagreement  between  the  parties  to  the  contract,  or 
that  the  elimination  of  all  room  for  doubt  in  connection  therewith  would 
make  a  perfect  policy.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  however,  that  in  the  draft- 
ing of  any  contract,  all  possible  contingencies  should  be  anticipated  and 
recognizing  the  foregoing  as  not  only  possible  but  probable,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  provide  for  them.  Confessing  that  my  own  ideas  are  not  yet 
in  a  matured  state,  and  purely  as  a  basis  for  further  consideration,  I  make 
the  suggestion  that  point  ''A,"  which  I  believe  to  be  sufficiently  covered 
by  the  present  contract,  be  the  subject  of  a  special  "  retention  clause"  for 
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the  use  of  such  companies  as  may  desire  it,  and  points  "B,"  "C,"  "D," 
"E,"  and  "F,"  be  covered  somewhat  as  follows: — 

"On  its  interest  in  its  various  policies  and  (or)  certificates  of  insurance 
or  reinsurance  issued  and  to  be  issued  to  various  parties  against  loss  or 

damage  by  fire  to  property  consisting  of while  contained 

in provided,  however,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  fire 

there  be  reinsurance  applying  particularly  to  the  reinsured's  interest  in 
any  specific  policy  or  certificate,  then  the  reinsurance  under  this  policy 
(being  general  reinsurance),  shall  in  the  case  of  such  policy  or  certificate 
apply  only  to  the  excess  of  the  reinsured's  interest  over  and  above  the 
specific  reinsurance. 

In  event  of  loss  under  this  policy,  this  company  shall  be  liable  for  such 
proportion  of  the  loss  paid  by  the  reinsured  under  the  interest  covered 
hereby,  as  the  amount  of  this  reinsurance  shall  at  the  time  of  the  fire  bear 
to  the  aggregate  of  such  interest,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  of  the  liability  under  this  policy,  the  reinsured  shall  be  held  to  have 
an  interest  in  all  policies  and  (or)  certificates  not  terminated  or  cancelled 
equal  to  the  full  amount  insured  thereby,  whether  liable  for  loss  there- 
under or  not. 

In  no  case,  however,  shall  this  company  be  liable  for  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  than  the  amount  hereby  reinsured  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  general  reinsurance  whether  valid  or  not,  or  by  solvent  or  insolvent 
reinsurers  covering  such  interest." 

To  this  to  be  added  for  the  time  being  the  conditions  now  contained 
in  the  ordinary  reinsurance  clause. 

"This  policy  is  subject  to  the  same  risks,  valuations,  conditions,  and 
adjustments,  as  are,  or  may  be  taken,  by  the  reinsured,  and  loss,  if  any, 
hereunder  is  payable  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  is  the  loss  of  the 
reinsured." 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  my  treatment  of  the  entire  subject  matter  is 
purely  suggestive,  in  fact  with  a  contract  indefinite  in  its  terms,  and  with 
the  ideas  of  the  parties  thereto  also  somewhat  indefinite,  no  other  treat- 
ment seems  possible.  A  full  and  decisive  discussion  of  the  reinsurance 
clause  as  applicable  to  our  needs  in  connection  with  reinsurance  as  a 
whole,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  considerable  modification  of  those 
provisions  subjecting  the  reinsurance  policy  to  the  same  risks,  valuations, 
conditions,  and  adjustments  as  are  taken  under  the  original  policies,  and 
which  in  this  paper,  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  ignore.  Pending  such  a  dis- 
cussion, I  earnestly  urge  your  consideration  of  these  special  points  referring 
particularly  to  the  general  reinsurance  contract  as  now  used  by  us, 
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It  cannot  be  claimed  that  we  err  on  the  side  of  carefulness  in  our  con- 
tracts with  each  other.  Upon  the  theory  that  every  company  is  at  some 
time  a  reinsurer  and  a  reinsured,  a  contract  mutually  satisfactory  ought  to 
be  framed  without  great  difficulty,  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  a  reinsurance  policy  which  called  forth  the  following  from  Judge  Miller 
of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  "The  incertifical  and  slovenly  man- 
ner in  which  such  contracts  are  frequently  made,  gives  rise  to  much 
difficulty,  and  more  than  once  has  drawn  from  the  courts  strong  expres- 
sions of  censure."  This  is  strong  language,  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me 
deserved,  and  should  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  Settlement  of  Losses 
Under  Policies  of  General  Reinsurance;  tend  to  a  reformation  of  the  gen- 
eral reinsurance  contract,  and  assist  in  removing  some  of  its  uncertainties, 
the  aim  of  this  paper  will  have  been  accomplished. 


The  President — Mr.  Kellam's  paper  is  one  that  needs  to  be  studied, 
and  when  it  is  printed  we  will  all  read  it  with  pleasure.  In  the  President's 
address  I  recommended  that  the  committee  bring  in  some  kind  of  a  re- 
insurance form,  or  frame  some  rule  for  governing  reinsurance  among  the 
officers.  I  think,  however,  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  appoint  a 
special  committee,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure  I  will  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  proposition  carefully,  and  to  bring  in  some  recom- 
mendation. If  there  are  any  present  who  desire  to  discuss  this  matter  I 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Folger — I  desire  to  say  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board,  that  the  difficulty  brought  out  by  Mr.  Kellam  is  only  one  of 
a  number  that  has  arisen  upon  the  proposition  of  reinsurance.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  deal  with  it  through  a 
committee.  In  1897,  this  Association,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  member 
who  had  examined  the  question,  a  proposed  agreement  was  drawn  up  for 
use,  but  the  matter  fell  through,  by  reason  of  inattention.  There  is  now 
a  special  committee  of  the  Executive  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare 
such  a  form  of  agreement.  Whether  they  will  succeed  is,  of  course,  a 
question.  I  see  no  possible  objection  to  a  committee  of  this  Association 
taking  up  the  question  independently,  if  it  is  so  desired.     I  might  add  that 
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some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  in  the  case  of  ordinary  reinsurance,  to 
examine  the  number  of  legal  decisions  bearing  upon  it,  and  I  recall  but 
thirteen.  In  England  there  were  only  two  decisions.  The  reason  for  that 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  England  there  has  been  in  existence  for  over  twenty 
years  an  agreement  known  as  the  Reinsurance  Agreement  between  all  the 
members  of  the  Fire  Offices  Committee,  covering  four  printed  pages,  by 
the  terms  of  which  they  are  absolutely  bound,  and  which  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  in  case  of  a  difference  arising  among  them,  it  must  be 
settled  by  arbitration  before  reference  can  be  had  to  the  courts.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  agreement  in  line  with  that  one  might  easily  be  drawn  on 
this  Coast. 

The  President — There  is  another  paper  to  be  read  to  us  touching  the 
reinsurance  clause,  and  it  will  be  read  during  the  morning  session.  That 
is  also  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper,  and  I  think  that  after  it  is  read 
you  will  all  agree  that  we  ought  to  do  something  with  the  reinsurance 
clause. 

Mr.  Watt — Mr.  President:  A  loss  occurred  last  year  in  a  warehouse, 
in  which  a  number  of  companies  were  involved.  One  of  the  policies  was, 
I  believe,  declared  void,  because  the  grain  had  been  sold  and  removed. 
This  fact  had  some  effect  upon  the  settlement  of  claim  under  general 
reinsurance.  Rumors  concerning  this  matter  have  floated  about  the  street. 
If  there  are  any  of  the  parties  in  interest  here  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  the  facts,  and  the  facts  might  aid  us  in  discussing  the  paper  that  has 
just  been  read. 

The  President — We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  present  who 
was  interested. 

Mr.  Palache — I  am  not  interested  in  that  case,  Mr.  President,  and  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  But  as  I  observe  that  no  one  has  risen  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Watt's  question,  I  will  say  that  I  know  that  that  point  was  raised  in  a 
very  important  case  in  our  office,  where  we  had  a  very  large  liability.  As 
between  the  two  methods  indicated  here,  Method  A  and  Method  B,  where 
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there  was  a  policy  under  which  there  was  no  liability  because  of  the  removal 
of  the  goods  covered  by  it,  it  became  a  very  important  question  as  to  which 

method  should  be  adjusted  in  the  adjustment.  Our  legal  advice  was  very 
direct  and  very  unquestioning,  that  where  there  is  no  property  to  insure 
there  can  be  no  insurance,  and  that  such  a  policy  could  be  absolutely 
ignored,  and  should  be  ignored,  under  the  reinsurance  form,  which  covers 

interest  as  insured  under  policies  issuer]  and  to  be  issued.  The  matter 
was  given  a  good  deal  of  attention.  We  could  not  find  precedents  in  that 
matter  on  this  Coast,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  street  was  that 
it  should  be  treated  as  a  common  interest,  and  that  all  policies  which  were 
not  terminated,  as  Mr.  Kellam  states,  by  cancellation  or  otherwise,  should 
be  treated  as  having  to  do  with  the  contribution  of  the  reinsurance. 
There  were  two  sides  to  the  question;  the  legal  side,  which  it  seems  to  me 
is  unquestionable  (at  least  our  attorneys  so  advised  us),  that  where  there 
is  no  property  to  insure  there  is  no  insurance  and  it  could  be  ignored;  but 
we  decided  in  our  own  case  that  we  would  adopt  the  other  view,  that  the 
whole  essence  of  general  reinsurance  was  the  common  interest  among  all 
companies  involved,  and  that  we  should  contribute  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  insurance  according  to  our  books  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  independent 
of  whether  there  was  liability  or  not.  In  reference  to  your  suggestion  and 
to  Mr.  Folger's,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  in  order  to  appoint  a 
committee  that  should  give  consideration  to  this  paper,  and  to  the  one 
you  mentioned  that  will  be  reached  later  in  the  day,  and  to  consult  with 
the  committee  of  the  Board  that  has  been  named,  if  it  is  thought  best  to 
do  so,  and  to  submit  a  conclusion  to  the  Association.  If  it  is  in  order,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Folger — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Kellam— I  would  like  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Palache,  that  he 
has  hit  upon  what  I  consider  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  danger  here. 
His  legal  adviser  tells  him  that  what  we  call  "Method  B"  seems  to  be  the 
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legally  correct  method,  while  our  legal  adviser  tells  us  that  "Method  A" 
and  the  accompanying  argument  is  the  legally  correct  view. 

The  President — We  ought  to  have  before  us  the  paper  which  is  to  be 
read  by  Mr.  De  Golia,  and  which  will  show  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
various  attorneys.  You  will  find  that  an  interesting  paper,  and  I  think 
the  special  committee  will  find  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in 
order  to  arrange  some  plan  that  will  be  satisfactory  and  practical.  The 
question  now  is  upon  Mr.  Palache's  motion.  The  motion  was  put  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Palache — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  point  suggested  by 
Mr.  Watt's  remarks,  and  that  is  that  in  the  present  condition  of  our  agree- 
ment or  lack  of  agreement,  the  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  and 
(or)  the  good  faith  of  the  reinsured  company.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
for  a  company  to  take  the  view  that,  there  being  no  liability  under  a  policy, 
in  perfect  good  faith  they  would  say,  "This  company  is  not  involved  in 
this  distribution;  therefore,  we  will  ignore  it."  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  very  possible  for  a  company,  recognizing  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  matter,  hiding  that  knowledge  and  choosing  to  ignore  it, 
although  aware  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  point  ought  to  be  covered 
by  agreement. 

Mr.  Watt — Mr.  President:  We  had  an  experience  some  time  ago  on  a 
little  different  form  of  policy  from  that  employed  in  general  reinsurance, 
but  it  illustrates  a  principle.  We  reinsured,  under  a  general  contract,  our 
surplus  above  $7  per  acre  on  growing  grain.  The  wording  I  do  not  remem- 
ber exactly,  but  it  was  to  this  effect:  On  excess  of  liability  above  $7  an 
acre.  The  reinsurance  was  declared  and  written  in  an  open  policy.  Our 
policy  was  issued  for  $10  an  acre.  The  surplus  or  excess  was  $3.  Subse- 
quently a  loss  occurred.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  claim,  we  ascertained 
that  our  assured  only  owned  a  half  interest,  which  made  the  liability  $5 
per  acre  for  us.  But  we  had  reinsured  the  excess  above  $7  an  acre,  and 
claimed  that  the  reinsurer  was  liable  for  three-tenths  of  the  loss,  even 
though  it  was  settled  at  $5.    The  reinsurer  claimed  no  loss  since  our 
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liability  was  less  than  $7  per  acre,  and  wanted  it  submitted  to  arbitration. 
We  finally  made  an  agreed  statement  in  writing  of  all  the  facts  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  Mr.  Van  Ness.  He  decided  it  in  our  favor,  and  the  reinsuring 
company  paid  its  three-tenths  of  $5  an  acre,  because  it  had  covered  our 
liability  in  that  proportion.  The  contention  is  that  if  the  property  was  not 
there,  there  was  no  liability.  But  there  was  a  liability;  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  our  having  to  pay  that  on  your  policy.  And  my  contention  is  that 
every  policy  which  is  outstanding,  which  has  not  been  cancelled  or  ter- 
minated, represents  to  the  reinsured  company  a  liability,  and  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  reinsure  that  liability  and  expect  a  pro  rata  contribution  on 
the  part  of  reinsurers. 

Mr.  Folger — Aside  from  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Kellam,  there  is  another  connected  with  the  case  of  Imperial  v.  Home  of 
New  Orleans,  which  would  appeal  to  all  managers.  The  cotton  in  the 
compress  in  New  Orleans  was  very  large  in  extent,  and  included  two  lots, 
one  written  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  with  co-insurance  clause  of  eighty 
per  cent.,  and  the  other  written  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
with  no  co-insurance  clause.  The  reinsurance  policies  sued  upon  were 
written  at  one  per  cent.,  with  co-insurance  clause,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
dissenting  justice  was  largely  based  upon  the  view  that,  in  equity,  the 
reinsuring  company  having  received  only  one  per  cent.,  should  not  have 
been  held  liable  under  policies  originally  paying  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  President — The  Committee  will  please  consider  all  these  matters. 

The  next  paper  is  entitled  "The  Long  Felt  Want,"  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Carey.     The  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  George  F.  Grant. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Grant — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not  sure 
that  Mr.  Carey,  the  editor,  expected  me  to  make  a  diagram  for  his  paper, 
but  this  title,  "The  Long  Felt  Want,"  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an 
insurance  periodical.  With  that  understanding  I  think  it  will  be  more 
clear. 
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THE   LONG   FELT   WANT. 

J.  A.  CAREY. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  timidity,  if  not  of  downright  embarrassment, 
that  I  venture  to  inject  into  the  solemnities  of  the  present  occasion  a  mat- 
ter savoring,  perhaps,  too  much  of  personal  and  extrinsic  interest,  and 
it  is  only  after  much  hesitation  that,  urged  by  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  I 
have  permitted  myself  to  do  so. 

To  glide  at  once  into  my  subject.  The  inventions  of  wood  pulp 
paper,  rapid  printing  presses,  and  lineotype  machines,  have  removed  all 
restraint  from  a  large  number  of  people  possessed  of  ample  poverty  of 
purse  and  mind,  who  find  it  easier  and  more  congenial  to  educate  the 
public  than  to  educate  themselves.  These  inventions  have  made  every 
one  a  writer,  and  enabled  every  mind  to  pour  itself  into  print  and  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  intellectual  world. 

To  insurance  men  the  consequences  are  alarming.  The  stream  of 
insurance  literature  has  swollen  into  a  torrent,  augmented  into  a  river, 
expanded  into  a  sea,  until  the  support  of  this  adjunct  of  the  business 
entails  a  burden  to  the  companies  estimated  by  some  to  amount  to  almost 
one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expense  of  running  the 
business. 

What  the  insurance  fraternity  have  long  been  yearning  for,  and  loudly 
too,  is  a  journal  that  shall  be  entirely  independent — one  devoted  solely  to 
the  interests  of  insurance  and  drawing  its  support  exclusively  from  those 
engaged  in  other  business  enterprises.  This  void  in  their  cup  of  happi- 
ness "  The  Long  Felt  Want  "  is  prepared  to  fill. 

Next  to  a  cinch  contract  with  the  home  office  and  a  low  loss  ratio,  the 
average  manager  or  field  man  hankers  most  for  advice  as  to  how  he 
should  run  his  business;  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  explanation  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  hidden  scientific  methods  essential  to  success, 
revealed  by  inspiration  only  to  the  editors  of  insurance  journals  in  order 
that  the  best  results  may  through  them  be  admitted  to  universal  achieve- 
ment; this,  with  a  breezy  budget  of  news  fresh  laid  upon  his  desk  at  sixty 
day  intervals,  with  a  sprinkling  of  figures,  is  about  all  the  joy  he  aspires 
to,  and  in  any  event  is  about  all  he  gets  between  annual  dinners. 

From  an  experience  extending  over  a  period,  more  or  less  interrupted, 
of  some  years  as  a  local  agent  in  a  large  country  town,  we  (I  now  mount 
the  editorial  tripod)  find  ourselves  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  of  intelli- 
gently meeting  these  demands,  and  should  we  at  any  time  meet  with  an 
unanticipated  obstacle    to  perfect  success,  should  we  at   any  time  have 
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cause  to  doubt  our  infallibility,  we  have  only  to  refer  the  problem  to  any 
one  of  a  large  circle  of  expert  authorities  actively  engaged  in  the  local 
agent  business  to  have  all  such  haltings  of  judgment  definitely  and  effect- 
ually set  to  rights. 

The  position  thus  achieved  will  also  relieve  us  of  embarrassments 
suffered  by  the  editors  of  other  insurance  journals  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  of  their  advertisers  and  the  pittance  doled  out  by  those  who, 
monthly,  bi-monthly,  or  even  weekly,  are  privileged  to  revel  in  the  intel- 
lectual, statistical,  and  sometimes  grammatical  gymnastics  exhibited  for 
their  special  advantagement  and  delectation. 

Our  personal  interests  thus  divested  of  all  influence  capable  of 
affecting  the  financial  welfare  of  the  journal,  and  the  source  and  thorough- 
ness of  our  underwriting  education  established  and  comprehended,  the 
editorial  utterances  of  "  The  Long  Felt  Want  "  should  appeal  with  con- 
vincing force  to  those  most  in  need  of  its  precepts  and  teachings. 

Should  we,  in  terms  delicately  fitted  to  the  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  remarks,  refer  to  the  guiding  officer  of  a  non-board  company  as 
a  wild,  misguided,  thistle-devouring,  premium-destroying  ass  of  the 
western  prairies,  we  shall  expect  that  individual  to  curtail  his  ears,  sheath 
his  roar,  limber  up  his  tail,  and  affiliate  with  that  noble  band  of  reformers 
who  for  years,  in  the  face  of  almost  appalling  difficulties,  have  sought  to 
swipe  each  others'  premiums  in  a  decent,  brotherly  way. 

When  we  shall  say  to  a  rich  and  popular  company,  officered  by  hand- 
some and  honest  men  with  a  disposition  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be 
right,  that,  when  it  comes  into  a  field  made  lucrative  by  the  efforts  and  at 
the  expense  of  their  competitors,  uses  their  ratings,  and  profits  by  the 
costly  machinery  resulting  from  years  of  careful  study  and  dearly  paid  for 
experience,  it  is  not  toting  fair,  we  shall  have  the  consciousness  that  while 
we  are  probably  wasting  our  breath,  it  is  not  costing  us  a  cent. 

And  our  work  will  be  most  congenial.  As  the  underwriter  is  bound 
to  his  task,  so  shall  we  bind  ourselves  to  his  interests.  Men  may  desert 
other  callings  to  take  up  the  business  of  fire  underwriting,  but  once  an 
underwriter  always  an  underwriter  until  death  shuts  them  out.  And  even 
then  there  are  souls  so  wrapped  up  in  their  calling,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  life  beyond  the  grave  will  be  quite  satisfactory  unless  they  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  habitual  policy  of  adjusting  losses  and  selling 
indemnity  against  the  ravages  of  fire.  But  as  one  certain  spot  in  eternity 
has  a  monopoly  of  this  element,  and  this  place  is  far  removed  from  the 
generally  accepted  idea  of  paradise,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  their 
yearnings   in  this  direction  will  be  gratified.     We  can  imagine  no  more 
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pathetic  sight  than  that  of  a  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific,  certificate  in  hand,  timidly  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
Hades  impatiently  asking  ''Where  in  Hell  is  Heaven?" 

I  crave  the  privilege  of  saying  here,  that  this  undertaking  is  entered 
into  without  prejudice  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  already  in  the  local 
journalistic  field,  who  are  so  nobly  devoting  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
elevating  the  business  and  their  incomes;  and  I  ask  the  further  indulgence 
of  those  who  have  sat  out  this  paper,  if  there  be  any  such,  while  I  read  a 
list  of  the  advertisers  whose  pledges  have  made  my  project  at  its  inception 
an  assured  success. 

They  are  briefly  as  follows: — 

Wm.  H.  Lowden,  Grocer,  Front  Street,  Truckee,  Nev. 

Geo.  D.  Dornin,  General  Merchandise,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  Mason  Kinne,  Corporal  U.  S.  Army. 
Wm.  H.  Hill,  Mining,  Nevada. 

William  Sexton,  Livery  and  Feed  Stable,  Rattle  Snake  Bar.  Estab- 
lished in  the  Fifties. 

Louis  Weinmann,  Druggist  and  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Benecia,  Cal. 

Bernard  Faymonville,  Land  Abstracts  and  Real  Estate,  Fresno,  Cal. 

D.  E.  Miles,  Grain  Dealer,  San  Francisco. 
T.  E.  Pope,  Merchant,  Quincy,  111. 

Russell  W.  Osborn,  Hardware,  San  Francisco. 
Jno.  R.  Hillman,  Purser  Pac.  Coast  S.  S.  Co. 

E.  B.  Haldan,  Bank  of  Commerce,  S.  F. 
Rolla  V.  Watt,  Book  Business,  San  Francisco. 
Edward  Brown,  Railroader,  London,  England. 
Frank  J.  Devlin,  Attorney  at  Law,  Sacramento. 
Geo.  W.  Dornin,  Carpenter,  Temescal,  Cal. 

J.  W.  Maxwell,  Pork  Packer,  126  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Chas.  D.  Haven,  Pac.  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Robert  H.  Naunton,  Master  Mariner. 

Louis  Mel,  Commission  Merchant,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Joseph  J.  Agard,  Grocer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Harry  C.  Roff,  Rider  for  Pony  Express  out  of  Marysville. 
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Edw.  G.  Sprowl,  Author  of  Sprawl's  Tactics. 

Theodore  Summerland,  Politician,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jno.  D.  Fogerty,  Revenue  Service. 

Geo.  F.  Grant,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drugs,  Chicago,  111. 

Cesar  Bertheau,  Merchandising,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

William  Macdonald,  Dry  Goods. 

Isador  Gutte,  Drayman., 

William  Frank,  Distillery  and  Merchandising. 

Harry  Mann,  Telegrapher. 

Jno.  Scott  Wilson,  Stockbroker. 

Herbert  Folger,  New  Zealand,  Shipping. 

J.  L.  Fuller,  Butcher,  Harrisburg    Oregon. 

E.  P.  Farnsworth,  Miller. 

A.  A.  Andre,  Sailor. 

Harry  C.  Boyd,  Steamboat  Purser,  Willamette  River. 

W.  J.  Dutton,  Legislator. 

Tom  Grant,  Dry  Goods. 

S.  D.  Ives,  Traveling  Man. 

H.  T.  Lamey,  Editor. 

Calvert  Meade,  Lumbering,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal. 

Ed.  Niles,  Telegraph  Operator. 

Frank  W.  Dickson,  Farmer. 

Chas.  A.  Laton,  Dry  Goods,  New  York  City. 

W.  S.  DuVal,  Mining  Engineer. 

James  D.  Bailey,  Sea  Captain. 

E.  T.  Niebling,  Grain  Merchant. 

Charles  Christensen,  Advertising  Solicitor. 

L.  B.  Edwards,  Farmer,  Indiana. 

Homer  A.  Craig,  Grocery  Business. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  not  an  underwriter  in  the  lot. 


The  President — Mr.  Carey's  paper  has  certainly  proved  a  very  enjoy- 
able one,  and  has  brought  a  little  humor  into  our  meeting. 
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Mr.  Gazzam — May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  Mr.  Philip  S.  Locke,  of  Aberdeen?  He  is  an  old 
insurance  agent,  and  well  known. 

The  President — We  are  glad  to  extend  a  welcome  to  Mr.  Locke. 
"  Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard,"  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Delafield,  is  next 
in  order. 


WINE   CELLARS  AS  A  FIRE  HAZARD. 

ROBT.   H.  DELAFIELD. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  proper  con- 
struction of  wine  cellars,  but  to  deal  rather,  with  class,  location  and 
inspection,  from  a  wine-maker-insurance-man ?s  point  of  view. 

The  definition  of  an  ideal  wine  cellar  eludes  me.  It  cannot  be 
defined  by  valuation,  area  nor  capacity.  Its  fermented  product  (or  par- 
tial contents),  the  greater  part  of  its  value,  is  subject,  not  only  to  the 
loss  incidental  to  the  trade  conditions,  but  also  largely  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  and  in  the  event  of  total  loss  its  healthy  condition  can  no 
more  be  proven  than  the  height  of  the  proverbial  hay-stack  in  field. 

Beside  the  better  class  of  wine  cellars,  which  might  also  be  desig- 
nated as  the  fully  installed  plant,  there  are  three  varieties  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  particular  attention. 

The  first  is  owned  by  the  farmer — not  a  wine  maker — who  believes 
that  he  should  receive  a  greater  price  for  his  grapes,  and  not  being  able 
to  get  it,  attempts  to  make  them  into  wine. 

The  second  is  owned  by  the  small  tradesman,  artisan  and  such  like, 
who  has  begun  raising  grapes  for  the  profit  which  appears  to  be  in  their 
cultivation,  and  who  is  tilling  his  vineyard  by  the  aid  of  wife  and  children 
and  paying  what  little  outside  labor  he  employs  from  the  returns  of  his 
store  or  trade. 

The  third  is  owned  by  the  vineyardist  of  a  small  acreage  in  the 
beginning  and  carefully  feeling  his  way. 

I  use  the  term  vineyardist  to  distinguish  him  from  the  farmer  who 
raises  principally  other  farm  produce. 

This  class  of  grower  is  in  the  business  legitimately— if  only  on  a 
small  scale.  He  too  may  cultivate  his  vineyard  by  aid  of  wife  and 
children,  but  works  manually  in  his  own  field  also. 

The  first,  on  its  face  is  a  good  risk  to  let  the  other  fellow  under- 
write, the  second  rarely  succeeds,  therefore  let  him  alone. 
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The  third  is  legitimate  and  the  risk  though  small  at  first,  is  good, 
and  in  its  growth  improves,  unless  it  grows  so  large  that  trade  complica- 
tions ensue,  or  a  surplus  of  stock  be  fermented  over  and  above  its  own 
trade  demand. 

But,  even  of  the  better  class  wine  cellars,  I  do  not  care  to  under- 
write that  one  which  is  used  as  an  outbuilding  and  storage  place  for 
ranch  tools,  or  for  ranch  produce,  the  overflow  from  their  proper  quar- 
ters.    This  applies  to  combined  plants,  such  as 

Wine  Cellars  and  Canneries  or  Fruit  Dryers, 
Wine  Cellars  and  Cream  of  Tartar  Works, 
and  (excepting  only  distilleries  of  fruit  spirits),  any  other  manufacturing 
interest  even  under  the  same  management  which  may  be  situate  contigu- 
ous or  adjoining,  unless,  in  the  matter  of  rate,  the  punishment  fits  the 
crime. 

Adjusters  as  a  rule,  do  not  contemplate  a  research  for  classification 
purposes  in  their  proofs  of  losses,  and  very  few  statements  accompany 
the  proofs,  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  more  accurate  and  defi- 
nite information,  on  a  class  of  business  engaging  the  immense  capital 
which  wine  making  is  now  interesting,  cannot  be  obtained. 

For  statistical  purposes  I  have  taken  the  decade  1890  to  1899  and 
find  from  the  published  reports  that  there  were  forty-seven  fires  in  Cali- 
fornia, entailing  a  loss  of  $350,988.  I  would  subdivide  this  period  again, 
from  1890  to  97  inclusive,  the  losses  in  thirty-four  fires  amounting  to 
$168,790;  in  the  two  years,  1898  and  99,  the  losses  were  $182,198  in 
thirteen  fires. 

The  amount  of  yearly  loss  ratio  in  the  last  two  mentioned  years  was 
increased  by  nearly  $50,000  over  what  it  would  have  been,  had  proper 
regard  been  given  to  inspections  as  reported. 

We  find  four  different  causes  of  fire,  the  fourth  of  which  we  will 
subdivide  in  three: 

1 — Unknown, 

2 — Exposure  Hazard, 

3 — Internal  Physical  Hazard, 

4— Incendiary,  "A"  (moral  hazard), 

"  "B"  (tramps,  accidental), 

"  "C"  (revenge  and  pervertism). 

Among  the  sixteen  fires  classified  as  ''Unknown,"  and  amounting 
to  $30,474  there  are  seven  of  which  I  cannot  obtain  any  information,  the 
companies    interested    either    having    withdrawn    from    the    Coast    or 
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through  change  of  management  the  records  have  been  lost  or  mislaid. 

Of  those  which  I  have  been  able  to  investigate,  it  appears  singular 
that  nearly  all  the  owners  belong  to  the  same  nationality  that  predomi- 
nates in  the  class  of  incendiary  "A"  (moral  hazard).  The  losses  are 
all  small,  the  largest  being  $4,000. 

Our  second  classification,  "Exposure  Hazard,"  maybe  considered 
under  two  heads:  Exposure  of  buildings  pertaining  to  the  plant  itself 
and  those  arising  from  the  proximity  of  other  buildings  having  no 
relation  to  wine  making. 

The  total  loss  from  exposure  hazard  amounts  to  $198,734,  and  of 
this  $175,006  is  chargeable  to  exposure  of  buildings  on  the  same  premises 
and  pertaining  to  the  plant,  while  $23,728  was  caused  by  the  proximity  of 
other  buildings. 

We  therefore  find  that  49%  of  all  the  losses  originated  in  buildings 
used  in  conjunction  with  wine  cellars,  leaving  7%  to  be  charged  to  out- 
side exposures. 

Actual  "Internal  Physical  Hazard"  gives  us  losses  amounting  in 
seven  fires  to  $51,900  with  a  loss  ratio  of  not  quite  15%. 

Incendiary  "  A  "  (moral  hazard)  shows  a  loss  ratio  by  seven  fires  just 
under  twelve  per  cent. 

There  is  one  loss  under  class  "  Exposure  Hazard  "  which  could  also 
be  included  under  Incendiary  "A."  This  fire  would  undoubtedly  have 
occurred  anyway,  whether  there  had  been  an  adjoining  building  or  not,  in 
which  case  it  would  have  fallen  under  class  Incendiary  "A,"  raising  the 
ratio  from  about  12  per  cent,  to  nearly  37  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  Incendiary  "  B"  (tramp,  accidental)  is  very  small,  being 
a  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  Incendiary  "  C"  (revenge  and  pervertism)  is  also  small; 
it  amounts  to  about  6  per  cent. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  proven  that  the  exposure  hazard  is  the 
main  cause  of  loss  and  that  greater  attention  by  careful  inspection  must  be 
given  this  class. 

Inspection  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  ratio  attributable  to  Moral  Hazard  can  be  lessened. 

The  percentage  of  fires  attributable  to  Internal  Physical  Hazard  is  the 
least  of  the  three  larger  classes,  nevertheless  in  determining  the  desira- 
bility of  a  risk,  Internal  Physical  Hazard  and  Exposure  Hazard  should  be 
considered  together,  from  the  fact  before  mentioned,  that  distilleries  and 
other  adjuncts  to  the  wine  cellar,  which  are  a  part  of  the  physical  hazard, 
are  yet  frequently  adjoining  buildings. 

Wine  cannot  be  properly  made  nor  cooperage  well  kept  in  "any  old 
shack."  The  building  should  be  established  as  a  wine  cellar.  Inspection 
should  show  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  idea  of  cleanliness  of  the 
owner;  slovenliness  is  fatal  to  good  wine,  and  cleanliness  comes  before 
godliness. 

To  the  layman  no  wine  cellar  is  clean.  From  the  receiving  grape 
hopper  to  the  fermenting  tank,  woodwork  of  building,  machinery, 
cooperage  and  floor,  are  all  sticky  from  the  grape  sugar,  and  the  cooper- 
age in  addition  frequently  is  dirtied  by  the  accidental  overflow  of  ferment 
germs.     In  well  kept  cellars  all  this  muss  is  cleaned  up  every  night. 

Slovenliness  is  the  finding  of  pomace  about  the  cellar  after  the 
vintage  is  over,  and  any  of  the  signs  which  show  a  lack  of  the  use  of 
brush  and  water;  also  acetic  aroma,  from  wine  turning  into  vinegar,  held 
on  the  top  of  the  tanks  by  the  chime  of  the  staves,  doing  none  of  the  wine 
in  the  cellar  any  good,  and  helping  to  spoil  the  cooperage.  Some  mildew 
is  permissible,  but  mould  never. 

Inspection  should  include  an  examination  of  the  cooperage. 

Of  oak  casks  note  whether  the  heads  are  swelled  or  whether  they 
have  lost  their  slight  original  concave  shape.  These  casks  are  generally 
stationary,  and  with  proper  care  should  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  none  in  California  so  old  that  depreciation  could  be  charged 
against  them,  unless  proofs  could  be  adduced  of  frequent  and  careless 
movings. 

Oak  puncheons  are  used  for  storage  and  shipping  purposes,  more 
generally  the  latter.  If  the  wagon  haul  to  railroad  depot  is  a  long  one, 
the  wear  and  tear  is  very  great,  and  we  all  know  what  rough  handling 
freight  in  railroad  trafficing  is  subject  to.  Used  for  this  purpose,  I 
should  estimate  their  life  at  about  three  years,  and  thereafter  they  are  of 
no  commercial  value  as  a  stationary  cellar  receptacle.     If  used  only  for 
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cellar  purposes  their  life  is  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years.  The  differ- 
ence between  their  lives  and  that  of  casks  is  because  they  are  movable 
and  constantly  shifted  about,  turned  up  on  end  for  washing,  the  attendant 
friction  causing  a  natural  depreciation. 

Redwood  cooperage  consists  of  tanks,  and  like  oak  casks  they  are 
stationary  in  the  cellar.  If  used  for  storage  purposes  only,  or  fermenta- 
tion only,  but  not  for  both,  their  life  is  long,  and  depreciation,  if  any,  is 
very  slow.  If,  however,  they  are  used  for  fermentation  and  also  for  storage, 
the  reheading  and  deheading  for  which  purpose  all  the  upper  hoops  have 
to  be  loosened  and  some  taken  off,  all  of  which  loosens  the  staves  and 
allows  the  surfaced  edge  to  wear,  causing  a  decided  depreciation.  The 
head  itself  will  wear  out  in  a  very  few  years,  and  frequently  the  croze  of  a 
stave  is  broken  in  reheading,  causing  the  whole  tank  to  be  taken  down  to 
be  refitted  with  a  new  stave. 

I  em  speaking  entirely  of  cooperage  kept  in  dry  cool  cellars,  such  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Coast  mid-northern  and  northern  counties  of  Califor- 
nia, where  redwood  cooperage  having  been  allowed  to  dry  out  alter  one, 
or  a  partial  year's  use,  must  be  re-coopered,  and  then  needs  no  further  care 
of  the  cooper  for  years. 

In  the  hot  interior  counties,  redwood  cooperage  must  either  be 
re-coopered  every  year  at  great  expense  to  the  cellar  master,  or  when  not 
in  use  kept  full  of  water,  which  latter  practice  is  now  generally  in  vogue. 

Of  actual  physical  hazard  there  is  a  minimum,  except  what  careless- 
ness makes.     Carbonic  gas  generated  by  fermentation  will  put  out  a  fire. 

If  the  cooperage  is  properly  sulphured,  it  is  sulphured  so  heavily  that 
the  sulphur  fumes  will  smother  the  flames  of  the  sulphur  wick. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  insurance  men,  that  sulphuring  cooperage 
has  been  responsible  for  several  losses,  but  considering  the  fact  that  all 
empty  cooperage  is  sulphured  from  four  to  six  times  a  year,  and  that 
there  are  a  few  wine  cellars  still  in  the  state,  I  think  that  the  loss  could  be 
traced  to  some  other  cause,  unless  perhaps  it  was  caused  by  the  sulphur- 
ing of  cooperage  which  had  been  used  either  for  the  storage  of  fruit  spirits 
or  fortified  wines.  Ignorant  miners  will  thaw  out  dynarAite  in  stoves,  and 
sulphur  can  be  burnt  to  the  same  advantage  in  cooperage  used  for  either 
the  storage  of  fortified  wines  or  spirits,  lessening  the  labor  of  the  fool 
killer  as  a  result. 

The  average  spirit  strength  of  dry  wines,  clarets,  Burgundies,  hocks, 
and  sauternes  is  12  per  cent,  or  twelve  gallons  of  spirits  in  each  100 
gallons. 

Sherries,  ports  and  sweet  wines  are  fortified  to  20  per  cent,  spirit 
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strength,  containing  20  gallons  of  spirits  to  the  100  gallons.  I  know  of  no 
condition  which  will  cause  cooperage  to  absorb  the  spirits  in  liquor  more 
readily  than  the  whole  liquor  itself,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
process  of  evaporation  will  draw  spirits  from  the  pores  of  wood  more 
readily  than  it  will  its  associating  liquor;  however  that  may  be,  sufficient 
spirit  fumes  cannot  be  generated  at  all  in  dry  wine  cooperage,  nor  except 
by  actually  applied  heat  in  fortified  wine  cooperage,  to  cause  a  fire. 

The  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  brandy 
on  which  the  tax  is  unpaid,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  bonded  warehouse, 
shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  a  wine  cellar,  away  from 
any  product  except  that  of  the  still.  There  is  therefore  no  excuse  for 
cooperage  which  has  been  used  for  the  storage  of  fruit  spirits  to  be  in  the 
wine  cellar  proper.  Cooperage  brought  from  the  distillery  to  the  wine 
cellar  for  storage  of  wine,  is,  until  used  for  a  long  time  fcr  such  purposes, 
a  menace  and  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  physical  hazard. 

The  ideal  wine  cellar  should  be  separated  from  the  distillery  by  at 
least  fifty  feet,  draining  towards  the  distillery  to  avoid  an  overflow  in  the 
event  of  burning  spirits.  A  small  distillery  in  a  wine  cellar  is  more 
greatly  to  be  deplored  than  a  large  one,  since  the  latter  requires  constant 
watching,  while  the  former  is  left  more  or  less  to  run  itself,  with  occasional 
supervision. 

To  those  soliciting  wine  cellar  insurance,  I  suggest  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  market. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  now  interested  in  pursuits  actually  and  con- 
nected alone  with  the  production  of  the  grape  and  its  fermentation  into 
wine. 

Rarely  have  trade  conditions  in  any  line  of  business  been  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  viticultural  interests  up  to  1897  or  1898.  They  could 
not  have  been  worse  for  the  producer  and  wine  maker.  A  few  of  the 
latter,  however,  under  combinations  of  large  interests,  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  small  profit. 

While  the  price  of  grapes  is  by  no  means  a  sure  index  of  the  value 
of  wine,  yet  the  ratio  of  selling  price  per  ton  of  grapes  to  a  gallon  of 
wine,  is,  in  dollars,  one  or  two  more,  than  the  value  of  wine  is  in  cents 
per  gallon.  Thus  grapes  selling  per  ton  from  $16  to  $20,  the  market 
value  of  naked  wine  delivered  at  San  Francisco  is  about  17c  per  gallon. 

In  the  matter  of  ratings:  After  the  consideration  of  construction, 
surface  area  should  be  considered  in  much  the  same  way  that  it  is  now 
considered  in  obtaining  the  basis  rate  of  a  grain  warehouse. 

Tramp  hazard  should  be  considered  from  two  points;   the  proximity 
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of  the  cellar  building  to  the  county  road  charged  for,  and  credit  given  if 
within  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  cellar  master's  dwelling, 

A  charge  should  be  made  for  exposure  of  every  other  class,  except- 
ing only  another  wine  cellar,  and  that  under  the  same  management. 

A  distinction  should  be  drawn  in  the  term  Vacancy,  as  between  the 
cellar  used  continually  for  the  storage  of  wine,  requiring  the  constant 
presence  of  the  cellar  master,  and  the  cellar  from  which  all  the  wine 
(excepting  the  few  gallons  which  a  tramp  can  always  smell  out)  has  been 
shipped  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  vintage,  then  closed  and  rarely 
entered  again  until  preparation  for  the  ensuing  vintage  begins. 


Mr.  Folger — I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  managers  and  some  special 
agents,  that  when  any  office  or  one  connected  with  an  office  obtains  im- 
portant information,  which  has  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  company, 
it  should  not  be  given  freely  to  others.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  agree  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  read  the  paper  on  "Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire 
Hazard"  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  not  only  do  we  appreciate  the 
course  taken  by  him  and  his  office,  but  we  believe  it  ought  to  be  followed 
by  others.  It  seems  certain  that  no  one  of  us  can  possibly  bring  about 
the  improvement  of  fire  hazards  unaided,  and  if  that  be  true,  whenever  a 
paper  is  prepared  or  information  is  disseminated  which  will  aid  in  this 
direction,  all  underwriters  alike  are  benefited  and  should  feel  obliged  to 
the  one  giving  it. 

The  President — We  now  come  to  the  paper  on  "A  Reinsurance 
Controversy,"  edited  by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Speyer,  and  to  be  read  by  Mr. 
Edwin  B.  De  Golia,  about  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken.  It  is  a 
long  paper,  but  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 
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A    REINSURANCE    CONTROVERSY. 

EDITED  BY  WALTER  M.   SPEYER— READ  BY  EDWIN  B.   DE  GOLIA. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: — Company  "A"  through  its 
agent  at  Smithville,  issued  a  policy  in  the  sum  of  $13,900  to  John  Jones 
on  wine  in  winery  near  Smithville. 

Company  "  A  M  effected  reinsurance  in  various  companies,  reserving 
a  net  line  of  about  $2,000.  Various  cancellations  came  in  and  were 
in  turn  reported  to  the  reinsuring  companies.  The  reduction  of 
reinsurance  was  not  effected  pro  rata,  in  one  case  an  entire  policy 
being  cancelled.  When  no  reduction  was  made  in  a  reinsuring 
company's  policy  the  endorsement  was  advised  and  the  words  added 
"Reinsuring  company's  policy  not  affected,"  meaning  thereby,  that 
the  amount  of  such  reinsuring  company's  policy  was  not  reduced.  To 
this  no  objection  was  made  by  the  reinsuring  companies,  three  out 
of  four  endorsements  being  so  worded.  On  the  20th  of  July  the 
insurance  in  force  under  Company  "A's"  policy  was  $11,102,  with  $8,690 
reinsurance.  On  that  day  the  insured,  John  Jones,  cancelled  $3,030, 
the  report  of  such  cancellation,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
agent,  did  not  reach  the  office  of  Company  "  A"  until  the  2nd  or  3rd 
of  August.  On  the  4th  of  August  the  property  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
preceding  which  no  action  in  regard  to  this  reduction  of  its  policy  had 
been  taken  by  Company  "A".  The  situation  was,  therefore,  that 
Company  "A"  had  a  liability  at  the  time  of  the  fire  of  $8,072,  with 
reinsurance  of  $8,690,  as  follows: — 

Company  "S" $2,195 

Company  "T" 2,195 

Company  "U" 2,105 

Company  "V" 2,195 

Total $  8,690 

It  would  appear  that  Company  "  A"  had  no  liability,  and  upon 
the  reinsuring  companies  being  advised  of  the  endorsement— 
"Reinsuring  company's  policy  not  affected"  (as  to  amount)  they 
declined  to  approve  the  endorsement,  claiming  that  their  policies 
should  be  reduced  pro  rata  in  the  ratio  as  $3,030,  (the  amount  of 
direct  insurance  cancelled)  bore  to  $11,102  (the  amount  of  Company 
"A's"  policy  onJuly2oth).  The  policies  issued  by  reinsuring  companies 
bore  reinsurance  clauses  as  follows: — 
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Company  "S  "  ]        This  policy  is  subject  to  the  same 

J  risks,     valuations,      conditions, 

Company  "T"  anc*  adjustments  as  are  or  may 

^  I            be    taken  by  the  reinsured,  and 

Company  "U"  loss'K1if     a">r      thereunder      is 

^     J  i  payable     pro     rata     with    the 

Company  "V"  \  reinsured      and     at    the    same 

r     *  J  time  and  place. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  companies  interested  to  agree,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the  reinsurance  contract,  and  the 
interested  companies,  therefore,  submitted  the  facts  to  various 
attorneys,  whose  opinions,  being  of  considerable  interest,  if  not 
importance,  are  herewith  given. 

To  Company  "U": 

Gentlemen: — 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  liability  of  Company  "U" 
under  its  reinsurance  of  Company  "A,"  I  beg  to  state  that  it  appears  that 
Company  "U"  issued  a  policy  of  insurance  to  Company  "A"  on  October 
20,  1899,  running  for  one  year,  insuring  Company  "A"  under  its  policy 
No.  2,100,000,  issued  to  John  Jones,  covering  $13,900,  viz.:  $5,400  on 
30,000  gallons  of  wine,  vintage  1898  (in  case  of  loss  not  to  be  valued  to 
exceed  18  cts.  per  gallon);  $8,500  on  30,000  gallons  of  wine,  vintage  1899 
(in  case  of  loss  not  to  be  valued  to  exceed  17  cts.  per  gallon),  all  while 
contained  in  the  one  story  frame  winery  building  and  additions  thereto, 
situate  on  the  ranch  about  three  miles  from  Smithville,  California. 
Other  insurance  permitted. 

On  December  13,  1899,  Company  "A"  requested  Company  "U"  to 
make  an  endorsement  on  the  reinsurance  policy  to  the  effect  that  by  can- 
cellation John  Jones'  insurance  covering  the  first  item  had  been  reduced 
$540,  leaving  Company  "A"  liable  under  the  first  item  for  $4,860,  Com- 
pany "U's"  policy  not  affected.  On  January  31,  1900,  Company  "A" 
requested  Company  "U"  to  endorse  on  the  reinsurance  policy  that  their 
policy  issued  to  John  Jones  had  been  reduced  $1,700  by  cancellation. 
This  the  reinsuring  company  agreed  to.  At  the  same  time  Company  "A" 
cancelled  Company  "U's"  policy  to  the  extent  of  $295,  and  was  paid  by 
Company  "U"  $3.52  return  premium. 

On  the  5th  day  of  June,  1900,  Company  "A"  requested  Company 
"U"  to  make  an  endorsement  on  its  policy  of  reinsurance,  to  which  Com- 
pany "U"  agreed,  to  the  effect  that  the  first  item  covered   by  Company 
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"A's"  policy  issued  to  John  Jones  had  been  reduced  $558.  As  Company 
"U's"  policy  of  reinsurance  then  stood,  it  reinsured  Company  "A"  for 
$11,102  under  John  Jones's  policy  covering  $4,302  on  first  item  above 
mentioned,  and  $6,800  on  second  item  above  mentioned. 

A  fire  occurred,  damaging  the  wine,  as  I  am  advised,  to  the  extent  of 
$6,400,  but  prior  thereto  Company  "A's"  policy  issued  to  John  Jones  had 
been  reduced  by  cancellation  in  the  further  sum  of  $3,000,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  Company  "A"  had  not  requested  Company  "U"  to  con- 
sent to  this  last  cancellation  by  an  endorsement  on  the  reinsurance  policy. 
Company  "U's"  policy  of  reinsurance  contained  the  following  covenant: 
"This  policy  is  subject  to  the  same  risks,  valuations,  conditions,  and 
adjustments  as  are  or  may  be  taken  by  the  reinsured,  and  loss  if  any 
thereunder  is  payable,  pro  rata,  with  the  reinsured  at  the  same  time  and 
place."  The  meaning  of  this  clause  has  been  adjudicated  in  several 
cases.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Blackstone  v. 
Insurance  Co.,  56  N.  Y.  107,  says  of  the  clause: — 

"Loss,  if  any,  payable  pro  rata  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  rein- 
sured. By  virtue  of  the  first  part  of  this  clause  the  defendant  is  not 
bound  to  pay  the  full  amount  reinsured  by  its  policy,  but  only  such  a 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  loss  as  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the 
reinsurance  to  the  amount  originally  insured." 

This  language  is  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maryland,  in  the  case  of  Consolidated,  etc.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cashow,  41  Md.  59. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  also  considered  the  meaning  of 
this  clause  in  the  case  of  Illinois  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Andes  Ins.  Co., 
67  111.  362. 

The  original  insurer,  that  is,  the  Illinois  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  in  this  last- 
mentioned  case,  became  liable  to  pay  $6,000,  by  loss  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  insurance,  but  it  actually  paid  only  $600.  The  amount  of 
the  reinsurance  was  $2,000.  The  reinsured  contended  that  it  should 
recover  the  full  amount  of  the  reinsurance,  to  wit,  $2,000,  as  it  had  become 
liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  its  policy,  although  it  only  paid  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  claim.  The  court  says  in  this  case:  "And  in  view  of  the 
following  special  clause  in  this  policy  of  reinsurance,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  recovery  should  be  reduced  even  below  $600."  The  clause  contained 
in  the  above-mentioned  policy  was  as  follows:  "The  loss,  if  any,  payable 
pro  rata  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reinsured  com- 
pany." 

The  Illinois  court  further  says:  "The  only  construction  we  can  put 
on  this  clause  and  give  it  practical  effect,  is  this:  that  the  Andes  Insurance 
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Company,  the  reinsured,  was  only  to  pay  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rein- 
sured, and  as  the  latter  company  paid  only  ten  per  cent,  on  the  dollar  of 
its  insurance,  the  former  company  is  only  liable  to  pay  at  the  same  rate — 
that  is,  at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  amount  of  its  reinsurance,  which 
would  be  #200." 

"There  is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  original  insured  and  the 
reinsurer.  The  contract  of  reinsurance  is  totally  distinct  from  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  original  insurance."  Consolidated,  etc.  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Cashow,  41  Md.  59. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  see  how  your  company  under  its  contract  of 
reinsurance  with  Company  "A"  is  in  any  wise  interested  in  the 
cancellation  by  John  Jones  of  $3,000  of  the  insurance  covered  by  the 
original  policy  issued  by  Company  "A".  They  did  not  request  you 
to  make  any  endorsement  of  this  fact  upon  the  policy  or  to  cancel 
your  insurance  in  any  wise  until  long  after  the  fire  and  after  your 
liability,  if  any,  had  become  fixed.  Originally  when  you  issued  this 
reinsurance  policy,  you  were  liable  to  pay  upon  any  loss  occurring 
under  the  original  policy,  such  a  percentage  or  proportion  of  such 
loss  as  the  amount  of  your  reinsurance  bore  to  the  total  amount 
covered  by  Company  "A"  under  the  original  policy.  This  total 
amount  was  reduced,  so  far  as  your  policy  was  concerned,  by  several 
endorsements,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  original  policy,  so 
far  as  your  reinsurance  is  concerned,  stood  at  $11,102,  and  the 
proportion  of  any  loss  that  you  would  be  called  upon  to  bear  would 
be  the  proportion  to  such  loss  that  your  policy  bore  to  $11,102. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  construction  that  was  placed 
upon  this  policy  of  insurance  by  yourselves  and  Company  "A",  for 
when  their  liability  under  their  original  policy  became  reduced  by 
cancellation,  they  requested  you  to  make  an  endorsement  on  the 
reinsurance  policy,  consenting  to  this  reduction,  which  of  course 
changed  your  liability,  and  as  they  made  this  request  twice  without 
any  cancellation  of  the  amount  covered  by  the  reinsurance  policy,  they 
must  have  understood,  as  well  as  yourselves,  that  the  cancellation  of 
any  portion  of  the  original  policy  would  not  affect  your  liability  in 
any  way  unless  endorsed  with  your  consent  upon  the  reinsuring  policy. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  you  should  issue  a  policy  upon  which 
your  liability  as  to  amount  insured  might  be  increased,  without 
your  knowledge  or  consent.  To  suppose  that  a  man  in  his  right 
senses,  or  a  corporation,  would  enter  into  such  a  contract,  is  absurd. 
The    authorities  are  unanimous   that  a  reinsurance  policy   containing 
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the  pro  rata  clause  insures  only  such  a  proportion,  and  is  liable,  in 
case  of  a  loss  under  the  original  policy,  only  for  such  a  proportion  of 
the  loss  as  the  amount  of  its  reinsurance  bears  to  the  total  amount 
of  liability  assumed  by  the  reinsured  company  under  its  original  policy, 
as  such  liability  appears  in  the  policy  of  reinsurance. 

To  Companies  "S"  and  "T" — The  question  which  you  have 
submitted  to  me  relative  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  reinsurance 
companies  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

An  insurance  company  issues  its  policy  for  ten  thousand  dollars; 
it  obtains  reinsurance  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars;  the 
policy  of  reinsurance  contains  a  pro  rata  clause  reading:  "This  policy 
is  subject  to  the  same  risks,  valuations,  conditions  and  adjustments,  as  are 
or  may  be  taken  by  the  reinsured,  and  loss,  if  any  thereunder,  is 
payable  pro  rata  with  the  reinsured  at  the  same  time  and  place." 

Subsequently,  without  the  consent  of  the  reinsuring  company,  the 
original  company  reduces  the  amount  of  its  policy  by  partial  cancellations 
from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  seventy-five  hundred  dollars.  A  fire 
occurs  by  which  loss  is  sustained  to  the  amount  of  say  six  thousand 
dollars.  Question, — What  is  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  reinsuring 
company?  Is  it  one-fourth  of  six  thousand  dollars,  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  or  is  it  one-third  of  the  loss,  or  two  thousand  dollars?  I  answer 
one-fourth,  and  for  the  following  reasons: — 

A  policy  of  reinsurance  without  a  pro  rata  clause  is  an  ordinary 
indemnity  to  the  company  reinsured  against  loss  or  liability  which  it 
shall  sustain  by  reason  of  issuing  its  original  policy.  In  the  event  of 
a  loss,  the  company  reinsuring  is  the  one  primarily  liable.  It  must 
pay  in  full  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  reinsured,  and  the  original 
company  reinsured  will  not  contribute  unless  the  loss  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  reinsurance. 

But  if  a  pro  rata  clause  be  inserted  in  the  policy  of  reinsurance,  the 
risk  assumed  is  essentially  different.  The  two  companies  enter  upon 
substantially  a  joint  venture. 

In  case  of  fire  the  reinsuring  company  is  not,  as  before,  primarily 
liable.  It  cannot  be  called  upon  first  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  fire  to  the  extent  of  its  policy;  its  liability  is  to  pay  only  a  proportional 
part  of  the  loss  sustained,  pro  rata  with  the  company  insured.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  payable  by  the  reinsuring  company  is  ascertained  by 
the  ratio  which  the  amount  of  its  reinsuring  policy  bears  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  original  insurance.  If,  therefore,  an  original  policy  to  an 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  reinsured  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
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hundred  dollars,  the  contract  of  the  reinsuring  company  is  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  whatever  loss  occurs  (not  exceeding  of  course  an  aggregate  sum 
payable  by  it,  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars). 

If  it  be  true  that  without  the  consent  of  the  reinsuring  company  the 
original  policy  can  be  reduced  from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  seventy-five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  reinsuring  company  can  in  the  event  of  a  fire  be 
compelled  to  pay  one-third  of  the  loss  sustained,  it  is  manifest  that  its 
liability  in  case  of  a  partial  loss  has  been  increased  without  its  knowledge 
or  consent  from  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

I  do  not  believe  this  can  be  done.  It  takes  two  persons  to  make  a 
contract,  and  it  takes  two  persons  to  modify  a  contract  already  made. 

Manifestly,  it  devolves  upon  any  person  claiming  that  the  reinsuring 
company  is  held  to  a  liability  other  and  different  from  that  expressed  upon 
the  face  of  its  policy  to  show  that  it  has  consented  to  such  other  and  dif- 
ferent liability.  The  reinsuring  company  is  not  required  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive or  to  establish  affirmatively  that  it  did  not  consent. 

And  there  is  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  policy  exhibited  to  me 
which  authorizes  the  original  company  to  alter  the  terms  of  its  policy  or 
to  increase  the  risk  of  the  reinsuring  company.  On  the  contrary,  the 
permission  to  the  original  company  to  obtain  further  reinsurance  would 
imply  that  it  may  relieve  itself  of  the  risk  in  that  way,  but  in  no  other 
way.     The  legal  maxim  applies,  expressio  unius,  etc. 

Of  course  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  reinsuring  company  would  have  consented  if  it  had  been  asked.  If  it 
be  assumed  upon  the  broadest  terms  that  it  would  have  consented,  the 
fact  remains  that  whether  it  would  or  not,  it  did  not. 

I  do  not  claim  that  a  policy  of  reinsurance  is  avoided  by  any  change 
whatever  in  the  original  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  clause  above  quoted 
provides  that  the  reinsurance  is  subject  to  the  same  risks  which  are  or 
may  be  taken  by  the  reinsured.  This  would  justify  consent  to  other 
insurance  and  other  like  consents  which  are  granted  almost  as  of  course 
by  insurance  companies  to  their  clients.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  those 
are  risks  relating  to  the  property  as  between  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  the  original  insurance  company,  whereas  the  change  claimed  to  have 
been  made  here  is  one  affecting  not  the  risk  in  the  sense  above  referred 
to,  but  the  contract  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  insurance  com- 
panies. 

And  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  if  there  be  a  material  increase  in  the  risk  as  between  the  prop- 
erty owner  and   the   original   company,  and   the   original   policy  be  so 
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changed  without  the  consent  of  the  reinsuring  company,  the  latter  is  dis- 
charged from  liability  altogether.  In  that  case  (83  N.  Y.  604)  the  original 
company  took  a  risk  upon  a  barge  and  received  fifty  dollars  premium. 
It  reinsured  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  with  a  pro  rata  clause. 
Subsequently,  in  consideration  of  an  additional  premium  and  by  an 
endorsement  upon  its  policy,  it  granted  the  privilege  to  the  barge  of  car- 
rying hay  and  straw  and  country  produce  generally,  and  to  burn  kerosene 
oil  for  lights.  The  reinsuring  company  was  not  informed  of  this  change 
until  after  the  fire. 

The  reinsuring  company  made  two  defenses.  First,  that  the  carrying 
of  hay,  straw,  etc.,  was  a  risk  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  its  policy.  Sec- 
ond, that  its  policy  was  avoided  because  the  risk  had  been  altered  and 
increased  by  a  change  of  the  original  policy.  The  court  held  that  either 
ground  was  a  sufficient  defense,  saying:  "This  result  followed  whether 
said  policy  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  reinsurance  of  plaintiff's  risk,  because 
said  risk  was  altered  and  increased  by  the  permission  so  given,  or  whether 
the  policy  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  an  insurance  issued  to  the  owners  of 
the  barge,  because  then  the  condition  as  to  pressed  hay  was  violated." 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  there  was  an  arrangement  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant;  that  the  defendant  (the  reinsuring  company) 
was  to  receive  the  same  rate  of  premium  as  the  plaintiff  did.  It  was 
also  proved  that  it  was  the  custom  between  insurance  companies  at  the 
time,  in  case  of  reinsurance,  to  give  and  receive  the  same  rate  as  the 
original  insurer. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  either  that  the  reinsuring  company  was 
discharged  because  a  portion  of  the  additional  premium  was  not  paid, 
or  that  its  reinsurance  was  maintained  in  force  and  that  under  this  agree- 
ment or  custom  it  was  entitled  to  collect  its  share  of  the  premium. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  what  view  the  court  took  of  the  matter.  The 
case  establishes  the  principle  that  a  material  alteration  of  the  risk  is  a 
material  alteration  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  reinsuring  com- 
pany, and  discharges  it  from  liability.  That  principle  governs  the  case 
here. 

As  I  have  said  it  is  not  important  to  inquire  in  any  particular  case 
whether  the  reinsuring  company  would,  or  would  not  have  consented. 
Contracts  cannot  be  made  in  that  way.  In  this  case  it  may  be  that  the 
reinsuring  company  considered  the  property  insured  by  the  original  com- 
pany of  much  less  value  than  the  amount  for  which  it  was  insured.  In 
other  words,  that  the  property  was  largely  over  insured.  Of  course,  all  the 
insurance    companies  know  that   the  owner  of  the    property  could   not 
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recover  in  case  of  loss  more  than  the  value  of  the  property.  Hence,  a 
policy  for  ten  thousand  dollars  might  not  represent  an  actual  risk  exceed- 
ing eight  thousand  dollars,  and  a  reinsuring  company  might  be  perfectly 
willing  (apart  from  the  question  of  moral  hazard),  for  a  certain  premium, 
to  assume  one-fourth  of  such  a  risk,  whereas  it  would  not  be  willing  to 
assume  one-third  of  such  a  risk.  If  it  were  proposed  to  such  a  company 
that  the  original  policy  should  be  reduced  from  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  seventy-five  hundred  dollars,  it  might  very. naturally  object.  Clearly 
•the  risk  would  not  be  one  so  desirable. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  policy  of  reinsurance  with  a 
pro  rata  clause  is  in  effect  an  agreement  to  pay  a  fractional  part  of  the 
loss,  and  that  the  fraction  cannot  be  changed  or  modified  without  its  con- 
sent. 

To  Company  "A":— 
Gentlemen : — 

Replying  to  your  request  for  our  opinion  upon  the  question 
discussed  by  attorneys  for  companies  "S",  "T",  and  "U",  in  the  enclosed 
communications,  we  have  to  say : 

Several  years  ago  the  same  question  was  submitted  to  us  by  two 
other  companies,  and  after  giving  it  careful  consideration  we  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  views  for  which  you  contend  in  the  present  contro- 
versy were  correct,  and  so  decided  in  a  written  opinion,  a  copy  of  which 
we  delivered  to  each  of  said  companies.  We  note  that  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  but  renewed  consideration 
of  the  subject,  in  the  light  of  the  arguments  made  by  them,  has  only 
served  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  the  position  taken  by  you  is 
correct. 

Attorney  for  companies  "S"  &  "T"  contends  that  "a  policy  of  rein- 
surance, with  a  pro  rata  clause  is,  in  effect,  an  agreement  to  pay  a  fractional 
part  of  the  loss,  and  that  the  fraction  cannot  be  changed  or  modified  with- 
out its  consent."  Of  course  when  the  whole  risk  is  reinsured  in  a  single 
company  the  reinsurance  policy  is  not  an  agreement  to  pay  a  fractional 
part  of  the  loss,  but  an  agreement  to  pay  it  all,  in  case  the  loss  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  reinsured  policy.  But  assuming  that  the  reinsurance 
policy  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  reinsured  policy  at  the  tune  the 
reinsurance  is  written,  is  it  true  that  the  reinsurance  is  an  agreement  to 
pay  a  "  fractional  part  of  the  loss?"  Clearly  not,  in  our  opinion.  It  is 
not  provided  in  the  policy  of  reinsurance  that  the  reinsuring  company 
shall  pay  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  named  in  its  policy  bears  to 
the  amount  named  in  the  policy  reinsured,  at  the  time  the  reinsurance  is 
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issued;  the  provision  is,  that  "the  loss  is  payable  pro  rata  with  the  rein- 
sured," that  is  (as  has  been  frequently  decided),  at  the  same  rate  ori?i  the 
same  proportion,  as  the  reinsured  company  pays.  The  contract  deals 
with  actualities,  not  potentialities.  Now,  the  proportion  at  which  the 
reinsured  company  pays  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  amount  of  its 
policy  at  any  time  prior  to  the  loss,  but  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  If,  for 
instance,  a  company  issues  a  policy  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  which  there- 
after is  reduced  to  $5,000,  and  a  loss  of  $2,500  occurs,  the  proportion 
which  it  pays  is  not  one-fourth,  but  one-half,  and  in  this  same  proportion, 
under  the  pro  rata  clause,  must  the  reinsuring  company  pay.  If,  as  the 
attorney  for  companies  "S"  and  "T"  contends,  the  intention  was  that  the 
reinsuring  company  should  pay  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  of  the 
reinsuring  policy  bears  to  the  amount  of  the  reinsured  policy  at  the  time 
of  the  reinsurance,  surely,  then,  in  view  of  the  provision  of  the  reinsured 
policy  permitting  the  insured  to  reduce  his  insurance,  there  would  have 
been  some  provision  in  the  reinsuring  policy  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
a  premium  to  the  reinsured  company  for  that  part  of  the  risk  which,  under 
attorney  for  companies  "S"  &  "TV  construction,  it  was  carrying,  notwith- 
standing the  reduction  of  its  insurance  to  the  amount  of  its  reinsurance. 
Where,  under  the  theory  we  are  opposing,  is  this  to  come  from  ?  Who  is 
to  pay  it?  Suppose,  in  this  case,  no  loss  had  occurred,  and  the  policies 
had  expired  in  the  same  condition  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  loss. 
Could  your  company  have  compelled  the  companies  which  reinsured  it  to 
pay  a  premium  covering  the  risk  which,  it  is  said,  your  company  still 
carried,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  ?  What  provision  of  the  policies 
gives  even  a  shadow  of  justification  for  such  a  claim  ? 

Attorney  for  companies  "S"  &  "T"  rightly  says,  that  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  contract,  and  that  an  agreement  cannot  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties  thereto.  Now  where  have  the  reinsuring  companies 
given  any  consent  to  pay  the  reinsured  company  a  premium  under  any 
circumstances  whatever?  Nowhere,  either  expressly  or  by  any  infer- 
ence or  implication.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  if  attorney  for  companies 
"S"&"T"  is  right,  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  that  if 
the  insured  should  exercise  his  right  to  reduce  his  insurance  to  the  level  of 
the  reinsurance,  the  reinsured  company  should,  in  that  event,  carry  a  part 
of  the  risk  without  any  compensation  whatever. 

In  our  opinion,  nothing  short  of  a  clear  and  positive  provision 
of  the  contract  is  sufficient  to  support  a  construction  which  leads 
to  such  a  conclusion.  But,  attorney  for  companies  "S"  &  "T"  argues, 
the   risk   of    the    reinsuring   company   is    increased    by   a    reduction   of 
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the  original  insurance,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  policy  permitting  this 
increase.  We  think  this  contention  is  unsound.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
policy  requiring  the  reinsured  company  to  carry  the  amount  of  its  original 
insurance,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  reinsured  policy  the  insured  therein  is 
expressly  authorized  to  reduce  it  at  any  time,  and  the  reinsurance  is  issued 
of  course,  subject  to  this  condition.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  where  the 
original  insurance  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  reinsurance,  and  a  loss 
occurs,  the  reinsuring  company  must  pay  it  all.  But  why,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  the  reinsured  company  bear  any  part  of  the  loss  ? 
It  has  paid  out  for  reinsurance  all  that  it  has  received  from  the  insured; 
and  in  paying  the  whole  loss  the  reinsuring  company  is  only  doing  what 
it  would  be  obliged  to  do  if  it  has  directly  insured  the  destroyed  property. 
Its  position  is  precisely  the  same  as  if,  instead  of  reinsuring  the  original 
policy,  it  had  issued  its  policy  to  the  original  i'nsured.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  person  is  insured  for  $10,000  in  two  companies,  each  carrying 
one-half.  One  of  the  policies  is  cancelled  by  the  insured.  A  loss  of 
$5,000  occurs.  If  the  cancelled  policy  had  not  been  cancelled  the 
company  which  remained  upon  the  risk  would  have  had  to  pay  but 
$2,500.  Can  it  refuse  to  pay  the  whole  loss  because  the  risk  was  enlarged 
by  the  cancellation  of  the  other  policy  ?  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
existence  of  other  insurance,  in  the  event  of  a  partial  loss,  is  but  an 
incident,  which  is  not  considered  in  fixing  the  premium,  and  hence  its  loss 
affords  no  basis,  in  any  view  of  the  matter,  for  objection  to  payment  of 
the  entire  risk  assumed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  But  without  regard 
to  this  consideration,  the  subsequent  reduction  or  cancellation  of  other 
insurance,  in  the  absence  of  a  provision  against  it,  constitutes  no  defense 
to  a  claim. 

Attorney  for  companies  "S"  and  "T"  also  says  that  the  provision  in 
the  reinsurance  policy  granting  permission  for  other  insurance  should 
be  held  to  be  exclusive  of  the  right  of  the  reinsured  company  to 
reduce  its  liability  in  any  other  mode.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
strange  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  express  provision  of  the  reinsured 
policy  permitting  the  insurer  to  cancel  it  by  notice  to  the  insured.  The 
reinsuring  policy  was,  of  course,  issued  subject  to  this  right.  But 
even  if  this  were  not  so  it  would  not  affect  your  position  in  this  case. 
You  "did  not  relieve  yourself  of  the  risk  in  that  way";  the  insured 
relieved  you  of  it,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  under  the  terms  of 
his  policy. 

If  the  position  of  attorney  for  companies  "S"  and  "T"  is  correct, 
then    it  follows,    it   seems   to   us,  that  the    reduction    of     the    original 
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insurance  operated  to  avoid  in  to  to  the  reinsurance,  a  conclusion 
which  he  expressly  disclaims.  It  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to 
reach  any  logical  conclusion,  other  than  that  if  the  reinsuring  companies 
are  liable  at  all,  they  are  liable  as  provided  by  the  pro  rata  clause, 
and  not  in  an  unauthorized  proportion,  and  one  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  would  either  require  the  reinsuring  companies  to  pay  to  the 
reinsured  company  a  premium,  which  they  never  agreed  to  pay, 
or  would  compel  the  reinsured  company  to  carry  a  portion  of  the 
risk,  and  pay  a  part  of  a  loss,  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  for  no 
compensation  at  all. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  review  the  authority  referred  to 
by  the  attorney  for  companies  "S"  and  "T".  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
point  under  consideration,  but  with  the  question  of  an  unauthorized 
increase  in  the  risk,  which  entirely  avoided  the  insurance.  Nor  do  we 
question  anything  that  is  decided  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  letter 
of  attorney  for  company  "U".  Upon  the  contrary,  they  give  to  the 
pro  rata  clause  precisely  the  construction  for  which  we  contend.  The 
deductions  of  attorney  for  company  "LT,\  in  favor  of  the  position  for 
which  he  contends  are  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "original  policy"  used  therein.  In  the  cases  referred  to 
there  had  been  no  reduction  of  the  original  policies,  and  hence  the 
point  under  discussion  was  not  involved.  By  "original  policy"  the 
courts  meant  merely  the  reinsured,  as  distinguished  from  the  reinsuring 
policy.  These  cases  do  not  give  the  slightest  support  to  the  claim 
that  the  liability  of  a  reinsuring  company  is  determined,  not  by  the 
actual  amount  at  risk  in  the  reinsured  company  under  its  policy  at 
the  time  of  the  loss,  but  by  the  amount  which  it  had  at  the  time  the 
reinsurance  policy  was  written.  The  attorney  for  company  "U"  says 
that  the  "authorities  are  unanimous"  to  that  effect,  but  after  an 
exhaustive  search  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  case  which 
so  holds,  and  the  attorney  for  company  "U"  has  not  cited  any.  The 
attorney  for  company  "U"  says  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  reinsuring 
company  should  issue  a  policy  upon  which  "its  liability  as  to  amount 
insured  might  be  increased"  without  its  knowledge  or  consent,  but 
we  all  know  that  parties  carrying  insurance  in  several  companies  upon 
the  same  property  are  daily  reducing  their  insurance,  thereby  enlarging 
the  liability  of  the  companies  remaining  upon  the  risk,  in  the  event 
of  a  partial  loss;  and  this  is  substantially  what  occurred  in  the  case 
under  consideration. 
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We  think  also,  that  the  attorney  for  company  "U"  is  in  error  in 
his  conclusion  that  both  parties  construed  the  reinsurance  policies  as 
he  contends  they  should  be  construed.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  prior  reductions  of  the  original  insurance  were  noticed  to  the 
reinsuring  companies,  and  infers  from  this  that  your  company  must 
have  regarded  itself  as  unaffected  by  the  reduction,  without  the  consent 
of  the  reinsuring  companies.  This  deduction  is,  in  our  opinion, 
erroneous.  The  giving  of  such  notices  is  purely  a  matter  of  courtesy. 
All  endorsements  of  every  kind  upon  original  policies  are  noticed  to 
the  reinsuring  companies,  although  no  notice  thereof  is  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  reinsuring  policies  which,  upon  the  contrary,  expressly 
provide  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  risks,  etc.,  "which  are  or 
may  be  taken  by  the  reinsured"  company.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  reinsuring  company  shall  escape  payment  by  reason  of  the 
occurrence  of  things  which  are  either  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the 
reinsured  policy,  or  which  do  not  materially  alter  the  nature  of  the 
risk  assumed.  Consent  in  such  cases  has  already  been  given  by  the 
reinsuring  company.  If,  as  the  attorney  for  company  "U"  contends, 
a  reduction  of  the  original  insurance  is  not  binding  upon  the  reinsuring 
companies  without  notice  to  them,  surely  there  would  have  been 
some  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  reinsured  company  against 
loss  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  loss  occurred  before  there  was  time 
to  notice  the  reduction  to  the  reinsuring  companies.  Was  it 
contemplated,  in  such  a  case,  either  that  the  reinsurance  should  be 
void,  or  that  the  reinsured  company  shall  carry  a  part  of  the  loss 
without  compensation  ?  Surely  not,  and  the  absence  of  any  provision 
in  the  policy  providing  for  such  an  emergency,  clearly  demonstrates 
that   the  position  taken  by  the  attorney  for  company  "U"  is  untenable. 

P.  S. — Upon  re-perusing  the  letter  of  the  attorney  for  companies 
"S"  and  "T"  we  note  that  his  opinion  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  your  insurance  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  the  company,  whereas 
the  fact  is,  it  was  reduced  by  your  insured;  it  may  be  that  if  the 
attorney  for  companies  "S"  and  "T"  had  known  this  fact,  he  would  have 
reached  a  different  conclusion. 

To  Companies  "S"  and  "T": 

I  have  read  the  letter  or  opinion  of  the  attorneys  for  Company  "A" 
on  the  subject  of  reinsurance  contracts. 

On  the  first  page  of  their  letter  is  a  criticism  of  my  letter  that  "a 
policy  of  reinsurance  with  a  pro  rata  clause  is,  in  effect,  an  agreement  to 
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pay  a  fractional  part  of  the  loss,  and  that  the  fraction  cannot  be  changed 
or  modified  without  its  consent."  They  say,  "Of  course  when  the  whole 
risk  is  reinsured  in  a  single  company  the  reinsurance  policy  is  not  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  fractional  part  of  the  loss."  To  which  I  say,  I  was 
not  treating  of  moot  questions  and  was  not  considering  a  case  of  reinsur- 
ance to  the  full  amount  of  the  original  risk;  and  moreover,  in  a  case  of 
such  reinsurance  there  would  not  be  any  pro  rata  clause;  and  further, 
that  I  am  quite  satisfied  my  friends  would  not  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  as  a  subject  of  criticism  if  they  had  not  been  hard  pressed  for  a  better 
subject. 

Passing  onto  a  consideration  of  the  more  material  parts  of  their  letter, 
I  find  it  asserted  over  and  over  again,  in  effect,  that  the  original  policy 
gives  permission  to  the  insured  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  insurance. 
You  will  find  on  page  2,  the  language:  "In  view  of  the  provision  of  the 
reinsured  policy  permitting  the  insured  to  reduce  his  insurance";  and 
again  on  page  3:  "if  the  insured  should  exercise  his  right  to  reduce 
his  insurance";  and  on  page  4:  "by  the  terms  of  the  reinsured  policy  the 
insured  therein  is  expressly  authorized  to  reduce  it  at  any  time,  and  the 
reinsurance  is  issued,  of  course,  subject  to  this  condition";  and  on  page  5: 
"you  did  not  relieve  yourself  of  the  risk  in  that  way;  the  insured  relieved 
you  of  it  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  terms  of  his  policy." 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  that  the  original  policy  gives  to  the  insured  the 
right  to  reduce  his  insurance,  is  based  an  argument  that  the  policy  of 
reinsurance  "was  of  course  issued  subject  to  this  right";  that  the  reinsur- 
ing company  must  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  changes  in 
the  original  policy,  and  must  have  consented  in  advance  to  such  changes, 
or,  as  stated  on  page  7  of  their  letter,  "consent  in  such  cases  has  already 
been  given  by  the  reinsuring  company." 

I  am  content  to  concede  the  logical  force  of  this  argument  and  to 
admit  it  to  be  irresistible.  But  what  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  based 
upon  a  false  hypothesis  ?  We  are  told  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work 
both  ways.  Wherefore,  if  it  shall  appear  that  in  fact  the  insured  has  not 
"the  right  to  reduce  his  insurance,"  must  not  the  argument  be  equally 
forcible  and  irresistible  in  sustaining  the  contrary  conclusion  ?  And 
that  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  argument  of 
my  learned  friends  is  based,  is  in  fact  without  foundation,  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  very  few  sure  things  to  be  found  in  these  days  in  a  legal 
controversy.  You  may  take  the  original  policy  and  read  it  from  end  to  end, 
and  you  will  find  nothing  to  support  the  assertion  repeated  over  and  over 
again    in  the  letter  of  the  attorneys  for  Company  "A"  to  which  I  have 
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referred.  You  will  find  nothing  but  the  familiar  clause  that  "this  policy 
shall  be  cancelled  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the  insured,  or  by  the  com- 
pany," etc.,  upon  short  rates  of  premium  in  the  one  case,  and  pro  rata  rates 
in  the  other.  To  argue  that  this  clause  does  not  give  the  insured  the  right 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  insurance,  or  to  change  the  terms  of  the  policy 
as  distinguished  from  cancelling  the  policy  altogether,  would  seem  to  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  valuable  stationery.  The  Code  says  that  a  policy  is  a 
written  instrument  in  which  a  contract  of  insurance  is  set  forth,  and  the 
dictionaries  say  that  "cancel"  means:  "to  cross  out  and  deface  the  lines 
of  a  writing;  to  blot  out  or  obliterate;  to  annul  or  destroy.  Syn:  to  blot 
out;  obliterate;  deface;  erase;  eface;  expunge;  annul;  abolish;  revoke; 
abrogate;  repeal;  destroy;  do  away  with;  set  aside."  If  the  policy  is 
cancelled,  that  means  in  plain  English  that  the  policy  is  cancelled.  Multi- 
plication of  words  will  add  nothing  to  the  expression.  By  such  cancella- 
tion, the  original  company  and  the  reinsuring  company  are  of  course 
absolutely  discharged  from  all  liability  as  insurers.  But  if  the  amount  of 
the  insurance  be  reduced,  or  the  policy  be  otherwise  changed,  it  is  not 
cancelled  but  remains  in  force  in  its  changed  condition.  It  is,  however, 
in  law  and  in  fact  a  new  contract.  An  endorsement  by  reference  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  policy  is  virtually  a  reproduction  or  repetition  of 
those  terms.  It  is  a  short  way  of  making  a  new  contract,  just  as  a  lease 
or  partnership  agreement  about  to  expire,  or  already  expired,  may  be 
availed  of  by  an  endorsement  to  create  a  new  lease,  or  to  extend  or  renew 
the  partnership. 

It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  truism  that  the  reinsuring  company  which 
has  reinsured  a  certain  policy  cannot  be  held,  without  its  consent,  to  have 
reinsured  said  policy  however  it  may  be  changed.  Suppose  that  in  place 
of  changing  the  policy  by  endorsement,  it  were  cancelled  altogether,  and 
a  new  policy  were  written  for  a  different  amount,  would  it  be  seriously 
argued  that  the  policy  of  reinsurance  applies  to  the  new  policy  so 
issued  ? 

The  failure  of  the  argument  advanced  by  my  learned  brethren  seems 
to  be  indisputable.  Consistency  would  demand  of  them  that  they  suffer 
judgment  in  this  cause  to  go  by  default. 

We  might  well  be  content  to  rest  here.  The  other  matters  treated  of 
have  already  been  discussed  by  the  attorney  for  company  "U"  or  myself. 
It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  comment  upon  that  portion  of  the 
letter  relative  to  the  fractional  or  proportional  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
reinsuring  company.  In  this  particular,  the  position  of  attorneys  for 
company  "A"  is  that  the  fractional  or  proportional  part  of  the  risk  to  be 
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assumed  by  the  reinsuring  company  is  to  be  determined  by  facts  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  not  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made.  That 
would  be  a  very  uncertain  and  improbable  contract  for  persons  to  make. 
The  company  desiring  reinsurance  makes  its  application  and  therein 
states  the  terms  of  its  policy.  It  in  effect  exhibits  its  policy  of  insurance 
and  asks  for  reinsurance,  in  respect  of  that  policy,  to  a  certain  amount. 
The  reinsuring  company  with  its  pro  rata  clause  accepts  a  certain  frac- 
tional part  of  the  risk.  The  contract  is  made  then  and  there.  What  is 
there  to  determine  the  fraction  except  the  amount  of  reinsurance  applied 
for  as  the  numerator  and  the  amount  of  the  original  policy  as  the  denom- 
inator? As  we  have  seen,  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  the  policies  war- 
ranting a  change  in  these  figures  without  the  consent  of  the  contracting 
party.  Unless  changed  by  mutual  consent  the  fraction  must  be  and  for- 
ever remain  the  same.  It  would  require  evidence  to  persuade  me  that 
two  sane  persons  making  such  an  agreement  did  not  have  reference  to 
the  figures,  and  the  only  figures  then  before  them. 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  policy  of  reinsurance  the  familiar  clause — 
applicable  to  a  policy  of  reinsurance— that  this  entire  policy  shall  be  void 
"if  the  hazard  be  increased  by  any  means  within  the  control  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  insured." 

A  policy  of  reinsurance  is  a  risk,  not  upon  the  property,  but  upon 
the  risk  taken  by  the  original  company.  It  does  seem  to  be  too  plain  for 
serious  discussion  that  when  a  certain  risk  is  presented  for  reinsurance 
and  is  accepted,  another  and  different  risk  cannot  be  substituted  without 
making  a  new  contract  requiring  the  consent,  as  of  course,  of  the  con- 
tracting party. 

In  my  previous  letter  I  showed  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  had  decided  that  a  policy  of  reinsurance  "was  avoided  because  the 
risk  had  been  altered  and  increased  by  a  change  of  the  original  policy," 
and  that  the  court  said  this  resulted  whether  the  policy  be  regarded  as  if 
it  were  an  insurance  upon  the  property  or  "as  a  reinsurance  of  plaintiff's 
risk." 

As  to  the  amount  of  premium  received  or  retained  by  the  original 
company,  the  reinsuring  company  has  nothing  to  do.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  insurance  companies  and  individuals  must  be  allowed,  if 
they  please,  to  make  improvident  bargains.  If  the  original  company 
should  consent  to  its  risk  being  reduced  to  one  thousand  dollars,  but 
still  kept  outstanding  reinsurance  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  there  would  be  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  reinsuring  com- 
pany to  return  any  portion  of  its  premium.    Its  policy  might  be  cancelled 
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in  toto.  It  could  not  be  modified  without  its  consent.  If  the  original 
insured,  by  which  I  mean  the  property  owner,  had  sold  all  his  wine 
except  one  thousand  dollars'  worth,  could  he  have  come  in,  perhaps 
months  afterwards,  and  have  informed  the  insurance  company  of  that 
fact  and  have  demanded  as  of  right,  a  portion  of  his  premium?  And 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  rights  of  the  property  owner  and  the 
original  company  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  the  original  com- 
pany and  the  reinsuring  company  on  the  other  hand  ? 

In  this  case,  as  I  understand,  the  original  company  had  not  time 
before  the  loss  occurred  in  which  to  confer  with  the  company  reinsuring. 
The  case  is  not  different  from  that  of  any  individual  intending  to 
insure  and  sustaining  a  loss  before  he  could  make  his  contract. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  original  company  having  reduced  the 
amount  of  its  insurance  is  to  be  compensated  in  the  way  of  premium 
for  the  amount  of  risk  it  then  carries,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  the  rights  of  the  two  companies  between  themselves.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  if  the  original  company's  policy  be  changed  in  any  way, 
it  would  be  disposed  to  procure  a  corresponding  change  in  its  contract 
of  reinsurance;  but  if  a  fire  occurs  before  the  change  has  been  so 
procured,  it  will  take  the  consequences  as  they  stand. 

The  company  can  make  what  agreements  it  pleases  and  its  liability 
is  governed  by  its  agreements  and  not  by  what  it  has  paid  out  or 
failed  to  receive  in  the  way  of  premiums. 

It  is  said  on  page  5  that  if  my  position  is  correct,  it  follows  that 
the  reduction  of  the  original  insurance  operates  to  avoid  in  toto  the 
reinsurance,  and  it  is  added  that  this  is  a  conclusion  which  I  expressly 
disclaim.  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  be  able  to  find  such  a  disclaimer 
in  my  original  letter.  I  stated  that  the  question  presented  to  me  was 
whether  the  reinsuring  company  should  pay  one-third  or  o?ie-fourth , 
and  that  is  the  only  question  I  answered . 

The  question  whether  the  reinsurance  is  avoided  in  toto  does 
not  arise  in  this  case.  Some  day  when  it  does  arise,  it  will  give 
room  for  argument.  On  the  one  hand  it  will  probably  be  said  (in 
accordance  with  our  theory)  that  the  fractional  part  of  the  loss  payable 
by  the  re-insuring  company  is  not  modified  or  affected  and  that  it 
can  make  no  difference  to  the  reinsuring  company  how  much  in  money 
as  distinguished  from  what  fractional  part  the  original  company  would 
be  required  to  pay.  It  may  also  be  said,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
theory,    that     the     risk    of     the   reinsuring     company    has    not    been 
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increased  by  the  original  company,  reducing  the  amount  of  its  policy; 
and  that  it  is  only  against  increase  of  risk  that  prohibition  is  made. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  it  will  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  reinsuring  company  contracts  with  reference  to  a  specified  risk 
and  cannot  be  held  to  reinsure  in  respect  of  another  and  different 
risk  whether  it  be  greater  or  less;  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  is  not  the  same. 

An  English  case  may  be  cited  in  which  a  life  insurance  company 
obtained  reinsurance,  stating  at  the  time  of  making  its  application 
therefor,  that  it  (the  original  company)  would  carry  a  certain  amount 
of  the  risk  itself.  The  original  company  afterwards  changed  its  mind 
and  reinsured  the  remainder  of  the  risk  for  reasons  connected  with 
its  own  business,  but  without  the  intervention  of  any  new  fact,  or 
new  information,  or  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  life 
of  the  person  insured.  Upon  the  discovery  of  these  facts  after  the 
death  of  the  person  insured,  the  reinsuring  company  claimed  to  be 
discharged,  alleging  that  the  retention  by  the  first  company  of  a  portion 
of  the  risk  was  a  material  element  in  inducing  the  reinsuring  company 
to  take  a  share  in  it,  without  further  investigation,  and  the  court 
decided  that  the  reinsuring  company  was  discharged  from  liability. 

So  in  fire  cases,  the  reinsuring  companies  probably  make  no  investi- 
gation of  the  property  insured  and  are  content  to  rely  upon  the 
investigation  made  by  the  original  company  and  to  rely  upon  the  local 
agent  of  that  company  to  keep  his  immediate  principal  advised  during  the 
term  of  the  policy,  of  any  facts  rendering  the  risk  one  not  desirable  to 
retain.  That  for  such  reasons  it  is  an  important  consideration  whether 
the  original  company  shall  or  shall  not  reduce  the  amount  of  its  risk. 

I  concede  that  the  force  of  the  English  case  would  be  much  impaired 
when  applied  to  a  case  where  other  reinsurance  is  permitted  without 
limit,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here. 

However,  as  I  have  before  said,  this  question  is  not  presented  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  construction  of  the  pro  rata  clause  contended  for  by 
the  attorneys  for  company  "A"  be  assumed  to  be  correct,  I  would  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  original  policy 
without  consent  of  the  reinsuring  company  would  discharge  it  altogether 
and  render  the  policy  void,  upon  general  principles,  and  upon  authority 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  referred  to  in  my  last  letter. 

The  case  of  double  insurance  or  independent  policies  upon  the  same 
risk  is  one  entirely  different.  In  those  cases  there  is  no  contract  at  all 
between  the  insurance  companies.     Each  policy  is  an  independent  con- 
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tract  with  the  property  owner,  but  as  the  property  owner  can  only  demand 
indemnity,  he  cannot  recover  from  both  insurance  companies  the  full 
amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  fire.  Upon  principles  of  equity  akin  to 
those  governing  the  marshaling  of  securities  (and  generally  by  an 
express  provision  in  the  policy)  each  of  the  insurance  companies  pays  its 
proportional  share  of  the  necessary  indemnity.  When  the  property 
owner  cancels  one  of  his  policies  he  does  not  in  any  manner  change  his 
contract  with  the  other  company.  If,  in  case  of  fire,  the  remaining  com- 
pany be  required  to  pay  more  than  it  otherwise  would,  it  results  not  from 
a  change  in  its  contract  or  liability,  but  because  it  is  unable  as  between 
itself  and  the  other  company  to  call  for  a  contribution  in  the  discharge  of 
an  obligation  which,  as  between  itself  and  its  insured  is  absolute.  If  as 
between  itself  and  its  insured  there  was  any  stipulation  that  another  com- 
pany should  also  carry  a  risk  upon  the  property,  the  case  would  be  one 
in  some  respects  similar  to  reinsurance  by  one  company  of  another  com- 
pany with  a  pro  rata  clause. 

To  Company  "  U  " : — 
Gentlemen: — 

I  have  read  the  reply  of  attorneys  for  company  "A"  to  the  let- 
ter written  by  attorney  for  companies  '  'S' '  and  "T" ,  and  to  my  letter  to  you 
of  September  21. 

In  the  outset  the  attorneys  for  company  "A"  are  frank  enough  to 
admit  that  several  years  ago  they  considered  the  questions  arising  here, 
and  at  that  time  came  to  a  different  conclusion  from  that  arrived  at  by  the 
attorney  for  companies  "S"  and  '  T' '  and  myself.  It  is  generally  more  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  right  road  after  you  have  gone  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  wrong  one  than  to  take  the  right  road  at  the  beginning. 
The  attorneys  for  company  "A"  say:  "  Nor  do  we  question  anything  that 
is  decided  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  attorney  for  company 
'U.'  On  the  contrary,  they  give  to  the  pro  rata  clause  precisely  the  con- 
struction for  which  we  contend.  The  deductions  of  the  .attorney  for 
company  'LP  in  favor  of  the  position  for  which  he  contends  are  based 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  original  policy '  used 
therein."  Then  the  attempt  of  the  attorneys  for  company  "A"  to  con- 
struct a  theory  for  me  as  to  the  meaning  the  of  words  "  original  policy", 
as  used  in  the  cases  cited  in  my  letter  of  September  21st,  at  variance  with 
the  only  possible  meaning  of  these  words.  They  then  themselves  define 
the  meaning  of  these  words  as  used  in  the  cases  cited  in  my  letter,  and 
give  a  correct  definition  of  the  words  and  the  definition  in  my  mind  when 
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I  wrote  my  letter  of  the  21st  ult.,  but  in  the  very  next  sentence  they 
attempt  to  give  a  different  meaning  to  these  words  by  making  unwar- 
ranted deductions  from  the  cases  cited  by  me."  They  say:  "  These  cases 
do  not  give  the  slightest  support  to  the  claim  that  the  liability  of  the 
reinsuring  company  is  determined  not  by  the  actual  amount  at  risk  in  the 
reinsured  company  under  its  policy  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  but  by  the 
amount  which  it  had  at  the  time  the  reinsurance  policy  was  written." 
Whether  or  not  these  cases  give  any  support  to  my  contention  will  be  best 
determined  by  a  perusal  of  the  language  used  in  one  of  these  cases.  In 
my  letter  of  the  21st  ult.  I  quoted  from  the  case  of  Blackstone  v.  Ins.  Co., 
56  N.  Y.-107,  and  the  language  quoted  is  also  used  by  the  Maryland  court 
in  the  case  of  Consolidated,  etc.,  v.  Cashow,  41  Maryland,  59.  The  lan- 
guage is: 

"  Loss,  if  any,  payable  pro  rata  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  rein- 
sured. By  virtue  of  the  first  part  of  this  clause  the  defendant  is  not  bound 
to  pay  the  full  amount  reinsured  by  its  policy,  but  only  such  a  portion  of 
the  amount  of  the  loss  as  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the  reinsurance 
to  the  amount  originally  insured." 

When  you  issued  your  policy  of  reinsurance  it  was  distinctly  stated 
therein  that  you  insured  company  "A"  under  its  policy  No.  2,100,000,  stating 
the  name  of  the  assured  and  the  exact  amount  covered  by  the  original 
policy;  that  is,  the  policy  issued  by  company  "A"  to  its  assured.  Had 
there  been  a  partial  loss  the  next  day  there  probably  would  not  have  been 
any  dispute  as  to  the  amount  you  would  have  been  called  upon  to  pay,  to 
wit,  such  a  proportion  of  the  loss  as  the  amount  of  your  policy  bore  to  the 
total  amount  covered  by  the  original  policy.  Subsequent  to  the  issuance 
of  your  policy,  company  "A"  and  its  assured,  by  an  agreement  between 
them,  at  several  different  times  reduced  the  amount  covered  by  the  policy 
issued  to  the  original  assured  by  company  "A".  In  all  but  one  of  these 
instances  company  k'A"  reported  the  fact  to  you  and  asked  you  to  note 
upon  your  policy  and  to  consent  to  this  reduction  of  amount  covered  by 
the  original  policy;  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  fire  occurred,  by  mutual 
consent  between  the  original  insured  and  company  "A",  the  amount  cov- 
ered by  company  "A's"  policy  was  reduced  some  $3,000,  and  company  "A" 
now  claims  that  this  action  on  their  part  increased  your  liability  under 
your  reinsurance  policy,  in  case  of  a  partial  loss.  You  placed  in  your 
policy  what  is  known  as  the  pro  rata  clause.  This  pro  rata  clause  would 
be  meaningless  if  the  amount  carried  by  the  original  policy  was  only  equal 
to  the  amount  reinsured  in  your  company.  If  the  contention  of  the  attor- 
neys for  company  "A"  is  correct,  then  company  "A"  can  entirely  abrogate 
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and  expunge  this  clause  in  the  policy  without  your  knowledge  or  consent. 
That  contracts  can  thus  be  changed  and  altered  merely  by  the  will  or 
caprice  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it  without  the  knowledge,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  consent  of  the  other  party,  is  too  absurd  to  even  require  con- 
sideration. 

The  attorneys  for  Company  "A"  attempt  to  liken  this  case  to  a  case 
under  the  familiar  co-insurance  clause  contained  in  all  New  York  form 
policies,  to  the  effect  that  the  company,  in  case  of  partial  loss,  will  only 
pay  such  a  proportion  as  the  amount  of  its  policy  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  insurance.  It,  however,  agrees  to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  a 
partial  loss  up  to  the  amount  of  its  policy,  in  case  there  is  no  contributing 
insurance;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  reinsurance  policy  with  a  pro  rata 
clause,  you  agree  to  pay  only  a  percentage  of  a  partial  loss  in  any  event, 
which  percentage  is  fixed  and  determined  at  the  time,  and  to  say  that  this 
percentage  may  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  reinsuring  com- 
pany, is  to  say  that  the  pro  rata  clause  may  be  entirely  abrogated  without 
its  consent. 

The  attorneys  for  Company  "A"  try  to  find  some  consolation  in  that 
part  of  the  pro  rata  clause  which  provides,  "This  policy  is  subject  to  the 
same  risks,  valuations,  conditions  and  adjustments  as  are  or  may  be 
taken  by  the  reinsured,"  but  this  clause  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth 
Ins.  Co.  v.  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  35  Pa.  St.  475,  has  been  decided  not  to 
cover  other  risks  the  reinsured  company  might  thereafter  assume  without 
the  consent  of  the  reinsuring  company.  The  Court  uses  the  following 
language: — 

"To  us  it  is  plain  that  the  clause  already  quoted  is  susceptible  of  no 
such  interpretation.  Its  manifest  purpose  was  to  place  the  reinsurers  in 
the  same  position  as  that  in  which  the  original  underwriters  stood  as  to 
the  risk  they  had  assumed.  It  made  the  terms,  risks,  valuations  and 
conditions  of  the  two  policies  alike.  It  is  true  that  the  policy  of  reinsur- 
ance is  declared  to  be  subject  to  such  risks,  etc.,  'as  are  or  may  be  taken' 
by  the  reinsured,  and  it  is  true  that  where  the  language  of  the  policy  will 
admit  of  two  interpretations,  equally  reasonable,  that  one  must  be  adopted 
which  most  favors  the  assured.  Still  the  construction  must  be  a  reason- 
able one." 

Again  the  Court  says:  "It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  the  defendants 
might  not  have  bound  themselves  to  insure  any  risks  which  the  first 
underwriters  might  thereafter  take.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  contract  would  be  lawful,  but  if  it  would,  it  would  not  itself 
be  reinsurance.  It  would  require  that  policies  should  be  issued  after 
every  new  risk  undertaken." 
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I  am,  therefore,  still  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  liable  only  for  such 
a  proportion  of  the  loss  as  the  amount  of  your  reinsurance  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  liability  assumed  by  the  reinsured  company  under  its 
original  policy,  as  such  liability  appears  in  your  policy  of  reinsurance. 

During  the  progress  of  the  arbitration,  and  before  any  decision  had 
been  reached,  the  representatives  of  company  "A"  received  advices  from 
their  home  office,  commenting  upon  the  condition,  and  the  home  office 
manager  stated  that  in  England  and  on  the  continent  such  cases  were 
generally  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  good  faith,  it  being  the  uni- 
versal custom  there,  for  the  reinsured  company  to  declare  its  line,  and 
pro  rate  the  reduction  in  liability  equally  between  the  reinsurers,  and  he 
remarked  that  this  should  be  the  method  of  adjusting  the  present  circum- 
stance, but  it  would  be  obviously  unwise  further  to  adopt  this  stand,  if 
such  were  not  the  custom  on  the  Coast.  As  a  matter  of  amicable  settle- 
ment, however,  company  "A"  consented  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  the 
cancelled  liability  for  all  companies  concerned. 

This  mode  of  settlement  is  based  upon  the  custom  of  reinsurance  in 
England,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  established  rule  or 
precedent  here. 

After  this  controversy  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  above  manner 
there  was  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commer- 
cial Bulletin,  under  date  of  October  25th,  1900,  an  interesting  decision  on 
reinsurance.  The  case  appearing  parallel  to  the  local  controversy,the 
referee's  opinion  is  given  in  full,  as  follows,  viz: 

INTERESTING   RE-INSURANCE   DECISION. 

In  the  case  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  and 
the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  against  the  Continental 
Insurance  Company,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Referee  Hamilton  Odell 
has  rendered  the  following  decision  for  the  plaintiffs: 

"The  plaintiffs  insured  S.  A.  Heilner  for  the  term  of  one  year 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  not  exceeding  $10,000,  to  a  quantity  of 
wool  on  storage  in  Baker  City,  Oregon.  The  defendant  reinsured  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  same  term  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,  on 
their  interest  or  liability  as  insurers,  under  their  policy  issued  to 
Heilner.  The  defendant's  policy  was  declared  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  risks,  conditions,  valuations,  and  endorsements  as  were,  or 
might  be,. assumed  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  loss, 
if  any,  should  be  'payable  pro  rata  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as   by  said  companies.'     After  the  said  contract  of  reinsurance 
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was  made,  and  while  it  was  in  force,  and  before  the  destruction  of  the 
insured  property,  $8,000  of  the  insurance  under  the  plaintiffs'  policy 
was  cancelled  at  the  request  of  Heilner.  Such  cancellation  was  made 
without  notice  to  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  had  no  knowledge 
thereof  until  after  the  happening  of  the  loss  against  which  Heilner 
was  insured  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  loss  occurred  about  August  12,  1895, 
and  exceeded  $3,000.  The  plaintiffs  paid  the  sum  of  $2,000,  which  was 
the  full  amount  of  their  liability  under  their  said  policy,  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  sum  of  $14.10,  which  was  the  necessary  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  loss.  They  claim  in  this  action  to  recover 
of  the  defendant  the  whole  of  the  payments  so  made,  while  the 
defendant  denies  that  it  is  liable  except  for  one-half  thereof,  which  it 
has  offered  and  is  willing  to  pay. 

"The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  insists  that  by  the  contract 
of  reinsurance  the  defendant  only  engaged  to  bear  an  equal  share  of 
any  loss  that  might  occur  under  the  policy  issued  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
Heilner,  and  that  that  is  the  full  measure  of  its  liability.  Expressed 
in  his  own  language,  his  contention  is  that  'the  proportion  of  the 
loss  for  which  the  reinsurer  could  become  liable,  was  fixed  by 
the  agreement  and  the  circumstances  as  they  then  existed';  and  that 
the  defendant  'then  assumed  the  burden  of  half  the  loss  which  the 
insurer  should  sustain  or  become  liable  for,  and  nothing  that  the  insurer 
could  do  subsequent  to  this  without  the  concurrence  of  the  reinsurer, 
could  operate  to  increase  the  burden  assumed  by  the  reinsurer.' 
I  do  not  so  understand  the  case. 

"The  original  insurance  was  for  $10,000,  and  the  reinsurance  was 
for  $5,000,  and  it  is,  therefore,  true  that  one-half  of  the  plaintiffs'  risk 
as  it  existed  on  the  date  of  the  defendant's  policy,  was  reinsured  by 
the  defendant.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  that  fact  that  the  defendant's 
liability  was  to  be  limited  in  any  event  to  one-half  of  any  loss  that 
might  be  sustained  under  the  plaintiff's  policy.  The  defendant's 
agreement  is  plainly  stated  in  its  policy  of  reinsurance.  In  consideration 
of  the  premium  paid  to  it,  it  reinsured  the  plaintiffs  'to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $5,000,  on  their  interest  or  liability  as  insurers   under  their 

policy issued to  S.  A.  Heilner  for  $10,000'. 

It  was  not  an  agreement  to  indemnify  the  plaintiffs  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  any  loss  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  but  an  agreement 
to  indemnify  them  against  any  loss  to  the  extent  of  $5,000.  There  was 
no  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  that  the  amount  of  their 
insurance  should   not   be   reduced.     It   was   not  agreed  that  in  case  of 
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the  reduction  of  the  original  insurance  the  reinsurance  should  abate  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  only  qualification  of  the  defendant's  liability 
was  that  the  loss,  if  any,  should  be  payable  pro  rata.  If  the  insurance 
had  been  reduced  to  $7,500,  and  a  loss  had  occurred,  the  defendant 
would  still  have  been  reinsurer  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,  and  the  loss 
would  have  been  prorated,  not  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the 
policy  as  issued,  but  to  its  amount  at  the  time  of  the  loss;  that  is, 
one-third  would  have  been  borne  by  the  insurer  and  two-thirds  by  the 
defendant.  If  the  insurance  had  been  reduced  before  loss  to  $5,000, 
the  defendant's  liability  would  not  have  been  affected,  but  the  whole 
of  the  plaintiff's  interest  or  liability  as  insurers  would  then  have  been 
reinsured,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  pro  rata  clause  would  have  been  no 
longer  operative.  When  the  plaintiff's  policy  was  in  fact  reduced  by 
cancellation  to  $2,000,  the  only  effect  was  to  relieve  the  defendant  from 
liability  as  reinsurer  beyond  that  sum,  as  its  contract  was  only  one  of 
indemnity,  and  the  plaintiffs  could  demand  nothing  in  excess  of  the 
actual  loss  sustained  or  the  actual  liability  incurred.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  defendant,  as  reinsurer,  is  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  loss  in  question. 

"This  conclusion  is  not  at  variance  with  the  authorities  cited  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  in  Blackston 
v.  Allemania  Ins.  Co.,  56  N.  Y.,  104,  the  court  said  (referring  to  the 
pro  rata  clause  contained  in  the  policy):  'By  virtue  of  the  first  part 
of  this  clause  the  defendant  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  full  amount  reinsured 
by  its  policy,  but  only  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  loss 
as  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the  reinsurance  to  the  amount 
originally  insured.  Thus  the  defendant's  reinsurance  being  for  half 
the  amount  of  the  original  insurance,  the  defendant  has  to  pay  half  the 
loss.'  But  in  that  case  the  question  presented  here  did  not  arise. 
The  original  policy  was  in  full  force  when  the  loss  occurred.  It  was 
for  $5,000.  The  reinsurance  was  for  $2,500.  The  loss  was  $4,4°°. 
The  insurer  became  insolvent,  and  only  44  per  cent,  of  the  loss  was 
paid  out  of  its  assets.  Blackston,  its  receiver,  demanded  of  the  reinsurer 
one-half  of  the  actual  loss.  The  reinsurer  did  not  question  its  liability 
for  one-half  of  so  much  of  the  loss  as  had  been  paid,  but  contended 
that  it  was  not  liable  for  any  portion  which  had  not  been  paid  and 
which  the  insured  and  its  receiver  were  unable  to  pay.  4  Daly,  303, 
56  N.  Y.,  105.  That  was  the  issue  between  the  parties,  and  it  was 
held  that  the  amount  of  the  reinsurer's  liability,  and  not  the  amount 
paid   by   it   on    account   of   that   liability,  was  to  determine   the  extent 
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of  the  liability  of  the  defendant  as  reinsurer.  Therefore  judgment  was 
given  against  the  reinsurer  for  one-half  of  the  loss,  it  being  protected 
by  the  pro  rata  clause  from  liability  for  the  full  amount  of  its  policy. 
In  Illinois  Mutual  Insurance  Company  vs.  Andes  Insurance  Company, 
67  111.  362,  the  insurance  was  $6,000.  The  reinsurance  was  $2,000, 
with  a  pro  rata  clause.  A  loss  occurred  exceeding  or  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  insurance.  Here  also  the  original  policy  was  in  full 
force.  By  all  the  authorities  the  Andes  Company  became  liable  to 
pay  to  the  reinsured  the  whole  of  the  reinsurance.  But,  before 
making  its  claim  against  the  Andes  Company,  the  reinsured  adjusted 
and  settled  the  loss,  paying  only  $600,  in  full  discharge  of  its  liability. 
This  the  court  said  was  the  actual  loss  and  damage  which  had  been 
sustained;  and  because  the  contract  of  insurance  is  only  a  contract  of 
indemnity,  the  insurers  could  not  under  any  circumstances,  recover 
more  than  the  loss  which  had  been  actually  suffered;  and  because  by 
the  contract  of  reinsurance  the  reinsurer  had  assumed  only  a  pro  rata 
liability,  the  recovery  of  the  reinsured  must  be  limited  accordingly. 
Therefore,  as  the  reinsurance  was  for  one-third  of  the  original  insurance, 
the  reinsurer  was  liable  for  only  one-third  of  the  actual  loss.  In 
Consolidated  Insurance  Company  vs.  Cashow,  41  Md.  59,  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  the  original  policy,  and  the  Blackston  case  was 
approved  and  followed. 

"The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  judgment  for  the  full  amount  claimed." 

Moral: — Construct    and   use    a    reinsurance   clause   which   clearly 
expresses  that  which  is  wanted. 


Upon   the    conclusion  of   the   reading   of   the   paper,  a    recess    was 
taken  until  2  o'clock  in   the  afternoon. 


Hfc 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  President — It  is  my  pleasure  to  appoint  as  the  Committee  to 
review  the  Reinsurance  papers  read  at  this  session,  Mr.  Whitney  Palache, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Kellam  and  Mr.  Herbert  Folger.  As  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  now  considering  the  same  subject, 
I  would  suggest  the  Committee  from  this  Association  confer  with  them. 
We  will  now  proceed,  gentlemen,,  to  the  discussion  of  the  "Reinsurance 
Controversy."  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  members  up- 
on the  matters  brought  out  in  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Kellam  and  Mr. 
De  Golia. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  President:  I  have  found  it  rather  hard  to  keep  the 
run  of  the  matter  so  as  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  long  opinions  that  were 
rendered  by  the  attorneys.  It  seemed  quite  evident  that  each  one  gave 
the  opinion  that  he  was  paid  for.  The  discussion  between  the  attorneys  is 
not  of  as  much  value  as  if  the  opinions  had  been  given  by  disinterested 
persons.  But  as  I  understand  the  facts,  from  the  reading — and  if  I  am 
incorrect  I  would  ask  Mr.  De  Golia  to  correct  me,  because  facts  here  are  very 
important.  Company  "A"  had  an  outstanding  policy  of  $1 1,102  reinsured 
from  its  San  Francisco  office  with  companies  "S",  "T",  and  "V",  for 
$2,195  each,  and  with  company  "U"  for  $2,105.  On  the  20th  of  July,  the 
local  agent,  the  insured  having  sent  a  lot  of  his  property  out  of  the  build- 
ing, cancelled  $3,030  of  the  insurance.  The  cancellation  reached  the  San 
Francisco  office  on  the  2  nd  or  3  rd  of  August,  and  upon  the  4th  of  August 
the  property  burned.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  cancellation  had  not  been 
acted  upon  in  the  office  of  the  reinsured  company.  Time  is  the  essence 
of  a  contract  of  insurance,  and  when  the  fire  occurred  on  the  fourth  this 
cancellation  of  $3,030  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  San  Francisco  office. 
The  manager  of  the  reinsured  company  had  the  right  to  say,  when  the 
cancellation  of  $3,030  came  in,  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  credit  of  com- 
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pany  "S",  "T",  "U",  or  1<V",  and  that  his  own  company,  "A"  should 
retain  its  $2,412  on  the  risk.  He  had  the  right  to  do  that,  because  he  had 
a  right  to  place  the  cancellation  where  he  pleased  before  the  fire  had 
occurred.  But  after  the  fire  had  occurred,  he  had  no  right  to  relieve 
company  "S",  "T",  "U",  or  "V",  of  their  liabilities,  and  of  course, 
would  have  no  right  to  relieve  his  own  company  and  put  the  liability  on 
company  "S",  "T",  "U",  or  "V",  after  the  fire  had  occurred.  The 
very  moment  of  the  fire,  established  the  liability  of  all  companies  inter- 
ested for  their  proportion  of  the  loss.  As  I  said,  the  fact  as  to  time  in 
the  case  does  not  seem  to  have  been  referred  to  by  the  attorneys.  I  do 
not  remember  that  they  anywhere  stated  this  matter  of  time  as  being  the 
essence  of  this  contract.  As  I  understand  the  final  decision,  it  was  decided 
by  the  home  office  that  each  company  should  pro  rate  as  if  there  had 
been  no  endorsement  sent  in.     Was  that  the  final  settlement? 

Mr.  De  Golia — The  final  settlement  was  made  on  the  basis  of  each 
company,  including  Company  "A",  paying  their  proportion  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  Sexton — Yes,  as  if  there  had  been  no  endorsement  sent  in. 

Mr.  De  Golia — Yes,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Sexton — That  company  "A"  paid  its  proportion  of  the  total 
amount,  and  companies  "S",  "T",  "U",  and  "V"  paid  the  same  as  if 
there  had  been  no  cancellation  ? 

Mr.  De  Golia— Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton — That  decision  is  correct,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  was 
decided  that  way. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President:  The  gentleman,  in  reading,  referred  to 
correspondence  from  the  home  office,  speaking  of  "custom"  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  I  think  the  attention  of  the  Association  should  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  custom  is  not  due  to  a  sort  of  general  agree- 
ment, but  to  a  written  agreement  which  has  had  many  years  of  trial.  I 
have  found  today,  after  a  week  of  search,  an  extract  I  desire  to  read  from 
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the  rules  of  the  Fire  Offices  Committee  of  London,  the  edition  of  1893. 
It  covers  four  printed  pages,  all  dealing  with  reinsurance.  I  will  read 
section  14,  changing  the  words  to  make  it  conform  to  our  practice:  — 

"Where  the  sum  insured  upon  a  risk  by  a  particular  policy 
(whereof  a  part  or  the  whole  is  reinsured)  has  been  reduced  in 
amount  and  a  loss  occurs  before  any  new  arrangement  has  been 
made  wTith  the  reinsuring  office,  the  amount  for  which  the  rein- 
surance was  issued  shall  be  considered  as  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  of  the  policy ;  but  if  there  are  reinsurances 
from  more  than  one  reinsuring  office,  and  cancelment  or  reduc- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  them  has  been  arranged,  then  the  relief, 
if  any,  shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction  pro  rata  respectively  of 
the  amounts  of  the  subsisting  unreduced  reinsurances  and  the 
net  amount  at  risk  of  the  reinsured  office  by  such  policy  before 
its  reduction.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  where  the  risk  of  the 
reinsured  company  has  been  reduced  by  the  discontinuance  of 
other  policies,  but  only  where  the  actual  policy,  whereof  a  part 
of  the  whole  is  reinsured,  has  been  reduced.  The  liability  of 
the  reinsuring  company  shall  not  in  any  case  be  increased  be- 
yond the  amount  it  has  expressly  undertaken,  notwithstanding 
any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  insurance." 

That  concisely  puts  the  practice  before  the  Association,  and  these 
are  the  words  referred  to  in  the  discussion  this  morning,  which  it  would 
be  well  to  take  into  account  in  the  work  of  any  committee.  The  whole 
question  appears  to  be  whether,  after  a  loss  occurs  under  a  reinsurance 
policy,  the  settlement  as  between  one  office  and  another  shall  be  based 
upon  legal  rights,  or  equity,  and  I  think  all  the  discussions  at  this  and 
other  meetings  of  the  Association  have  made  very  clear  the  fact  that 
neither  courts  nor  counsel  can  intelligently  decide  as  between  companies 
in  a  business  with  which  they  are  not  thoroughly  familiar.  I  think  the 
Association  will  agree  that,  in  reinsurance,  the  intent  is  very  much  broader 
than  the  words  of  the  clause,  and  that  the  understanding  between  com- 
panies is  far  more  extensive  than  is  shown.  It  is  not,  for  example,  pro- 
vided in  the  reinsurance  clause  that  notice  shall  be  given  of  changes  and 
endorsements,  but  it  is  well  understood  among  insurance  offices  that 
notice  must  be  given;  and  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  nothing  which  pro- 
vides for  such  notice  does  not  remove  the  right  of  the  company  to  demand 
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it.  I  think  it  will  also  be  agreed  that  no  company  accepts  reinsurance 
from  another  without  an  implied  idea  that  a  certain  amount  shall  be 
retained.  In  the  business  of  insurance,  there  are  few  kinds  of  property 
which  the  company  will  agree  shall  be  insured  for  the  full  value.  There 
may  be  a  moral  hazard  in  reinsurance  as  well  as  in  direct  insurance.  For 
example,  a  company  receiving  from  a  favored  agent  a  line  of  insurance 
does  not  want  to  refuse  it,  and  yet  may  not  feel  quite  warranted  in  accept- 
ing it.  In  such  case  the  company  might  offer  it  to  others,  upon  the  theory 
that  it  preferred  not  to  cancel.  In  this  way  the  company  might  relieve 
itself  of  responsibility,  but  the  moral  hazard  is  there  and  the  risk  is  unde- 
sirable. No  company  reinsuring  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  whole 
amount  of  such  a  policy.  Certainly  it  would  not  do  so  with  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  equity  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  all  of 
these  settlements,  and  that  it  cannot  be  possible  to  expect  either  legal 
counsel  or  the  courts  to  decide  for  us  as  fairly  as  we  could  decide  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  George  D.  Dornin — Mr.  President,  I  followed  the  reading  as 
closely  as  I  could,  but  the  verbiage  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand without  a  further  perusal.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  struck  me, 
which  was  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  of  company  "A"  in  that  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  the  reinsuring  company  insured  the  liability. 
That  is  a  delusion.  If,  for  example,  company  '  'A"  had  insured  the  property 
for  $10,000,  and  another  company  had  reinsured  $7,500  of  that,  and  then  a 
reduction  had  been  made  in  the  insurance  on  account  of  a  reduction  of 
stock,  we  would  understand  from  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  of  company 
"A"  that  the  reinsuring  company  having  reinsured  company  "A,"  com- 
pany "A"  was  entitled  to  recover  $7,500  from  it,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
loss.  That  is  the  logical  result.  That  would  be  quite  a  remarkable 
speculation.  They  might  be  willing  to  put  up  the  $75  premium  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  $7,500  in  the  event  of  such  a  loss. 

The  President — The  next  paper  will  be  "Some  Remarks  on  the 
Shingle  Mill  Situation,"  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Knight. 
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SOME    REMARKS    ON    THE    SHINGLE    MILL    SITUATION    IN 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

L.  W.  KNIGHT. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  British  Columbia,  there  are  3,298 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber  and  lumber 
products.  Of  these  1,071  are  in  Washington,  and  employ  about  24,000 
men  who  receive  annual  wages  of  over  fourteen  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars.  Figuring  from  the  daily  capacity,  it  would  appear  that  the  mills 
of  this  State  cut  over  27  per  cent,  of  the  Coast  lumber  product,  and  over 
67  per  cent,  of  the  Coast  shingle  product.  During  1900  the  shingle  product 
for  the  State  was  about  4,000,000,000  pieces;  the  selling  price  of  this 
approximated  five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  had  the  output  been 
shipped  by  rail  it  would  have  required  27,000  freight  cars — a  greater 
number  by  far  than  is  used  to  ship  out  the  orange  crop  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Ninety  new  mills  of  various  kinds  were  built  or  reconstructed  in 
the  State  during  1900,  the  larger  part  of  them— about  50 — being  shingle 
mills.  Five  of  these  fifty  shingle  mills  have  burned  already,  but  none  of 
the  saw  or  mixed  mills.     These  1,071  plants  are  classified  as  follows: — 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mills,  444     (including  saw, 
Sash  and  Door  Factories,  36      shingle  and  mixed) 

Planing  Mills  and  Box  Factories,         57 

Log  and  Bolt  Camps,  383 
Retail  yards,  69 

Miscellaneous,  82 

Total,  1,071 

Of  the  444  mills  comprising  the  first  subdivision,  96  are  east  of  the 
Cascades — a  larger  proportion  than  one  would  think.  This  leaves  348 
west  of  the  Cascades.  Taking  from  this  latter  number  the  saw  mills  and 
the  mixed  mills  (that  is  mills  cutting  both  lumber  and  shingles)  we  have 
left  rather  more  than  200  shingle  mills  pure  and  simple.  Of  these  200 
mills  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  kiln  hazard  and  its  improvement. 

THE    MORAL    HAZARD. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  shingle  mill  business  cedar  was  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  than  now,  and  the  industry  was  developed  rapidly,  being 
stimulated  also  by  the  speculative  fever  which  preceded  the  panic  of  the 
early  nineties.     At  that  time  it  was  very  easy  for  any  mill  man,  who  had 
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the  gift  of  language,  to  interest  capitalists  and  get  backing.  Many  mills 
were  built,  a  large  number  being  portable  mills,  which  were  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  seemed  necessary.  When  the  panic  came,  capital  was 
withdrawn  and  the  shingle  men  were  left  in  bad  shape.  This  naturally 
created  an  unfavorable  moral  hazard,  and  in  addition  the  mills  were  grow- 
ing more  and  more  undesirable  on  account  of  the  increasing  physical 
hazard,  which  always  comes  with  age  in  a  manufacturing  plant.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  moral  hazard  has  caused  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  losses 
in  recent  years.  There  are  now  signs  of  more  satisfactory  conditions. 
Desirable  timber  locations  are  getting  somewhat  scarcer,  and  investigation 
is  more  thorough  before  capital  is  advanced  in  shingle  mill  enterprises. 
Still,  a  great  many  of  the  mills  are  heavily  mortgaged  and  their  future  is 
not  clear.  It  is  likely  that  the  moral  hazard  even  now  in  plants  of  this 
class  is  not  so  good  as  in  other  lumber  manufacturing  risks  in  the  same 
territory.  The  attention  of  owners,  however,  has  been  called  to  common 
faults  of  construction,  and  to  the  unusual  hazard  of  the  dry  kilns  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  mill  hazard. 

THE    PHYSICAL    HAZARD    OF    THE    MILL    ITSELF. 

This  is  so  well  understood  that  there  is  no  special  object  in  dwelling 
upon  it  at  any  length.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  hazard  is,  I  believe, 
less  than  that  of  a  planing  mill,  but  more  than  the  hazard  of  a  wet  log  saw- 
mill. There  are  exceptions,  but  the  average  mill  is  dirty,  crowded,  and  of 
cheap  construction,  and  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  lumber  mills 
of  other  classes.  The  machinery  is  rarely  set  up  carefully,  and  frequently 
runs  too  fast.  Blowers  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily,  and  for  that  reason 
the  accumulation  of  dust  is  greater  than  in  other  classes  of  mill  risks.  It 
has  been  proven  to  me,  even  in  a  limited  experience,  that  shingle  dust  is  a 
very  good  conductor  of  fire,  and  I  am  somewhat  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
also  explosive.  It  may  be  that  this  theory  is  susceptible  of  chemical  demon- 
stration. 

THE    HAZARD   OF   STEAM    DRYING    KILNS. 

It  is  also  the  observation  of  agents  and  companies  writing  shingle 
mills  that  the  discrimination  in  the  present  schedule  in  favor  of  dry  kilns 
is  unwarranted.  A  mill  building,  with  the  kiln  building  50  feet  away, 
rates  at  7^  per  cent.;  when  the  kiln  is  within  this  distance  both  parts  of 
the  risk  are  rated  at  10  per  cent.  When,  however,  the  two  buildings  are 
50  feet  apart  or  more,  the  kiln  takes  the  rate  of  6l/2  per  cent.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  most  agents,  and  of  others  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
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more  or  less  thoroughly,  that  the  kiln,  even  when  detached,  should  rate  a 
good  deal  higher  than  the  mill.  Shingle  men  do  not  count  their  fires  by 
mills  but  by  kilns.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  kilns,  even  within  50 
feet  of  the  mill  have  burned  several  times  in  a  year,  although  the  mill  itself 
may  not  have  burned. 

There  are  various  causes  of  fires  in  these  kilns.  It  is  likely  that  wood 
fibre  dropping  on  steam  pipes  is  a  very  common  cause,  and  there  are  of 
course  the  chances  of  accidents,  but  I  believe  that  the  usual  cause  is  over- 
heating. A  microscopical  examination  of  a  section  of  wood  shows  that 
there  are  thousands  of  cells.  At  the  time  shingles  are  cut,  these  cells  are 
filled  with  air  and  water.  The  sweating  process  causes  evaporation  and 
leaves  air  spaces  in  each  section  of  wood,  and  reduces  the  fibre  to  a  very 
fine  consistency,  almost  like  tinder.  Therefore,  excessive  heat  causes  a 
charring  of  the  shingles,  and  if  this  is  not  checked  the  shingles  will  burst 
into  flame.  The  causes  of  overheating  are  due  largely  to  the  present 
system  of  marketing  the  product.  Shingles  are  sold  by  the  thousand,  and 
each  thousand  is  supposed  to  weigh  a  certain  number  of  pounds.  If  they 
weigh  less  the  difference  in  freight  is  just  so  much  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer. This  leads  naturally  to  forcing  the  kilns  to  obtain  what  are 
called  "underweights."  If  there  is  no  legitimate  profit,  the  manufacturer 
must  make  his  margin  on  underweights.  If  shingles  were  marketed  as 
lumber  is,  this  temptation  would  be  removed;  or  if  the  product  was 
shipped  out  by  water,  or  if  the  rebate  due  to  underweights  was  not  allowed. 
Fires  in  kilns  of  lumber  mills  are  infrequent  as  compared  with  fires  in 
shingle  mill  kilns.  Of  course  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  class  of  men 
who  do  the  manual  labor  in  the  two  classes  of  risks,  and  a  lumber  plant  is 
in  general  better  taken  care  of  in  every  way  than  a  shingle  mill.  Kilns 
which  burn  from  overheating  do  so  at  a  temperature  of  over  180  degrees; 
a  temperature  below  180  degrees  is  not  dangerous,  especially  if  the  kiln  be 
fairly  well  constructed. 

THE     REMEDY. 

There  is  very  little  dispute  about  these  points,  but  as  to  the  remedy, 
there  are  a  great  many  different  views.  I  believe  that  too  much  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  construction  of  the  kiln,  and  that  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  by  insurance  men  to  prevent  overheating. 

A  kiln  built  on  the  following  lines  would  be  probably  safer  than  any 
other.  In  the  first  place,  the  kiln  should  be  a  good  deal  more  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  mill— the  further  away  the  better.  Steam  will  of  course  lose 
its  power  and  also  its  heating  capacity  the  further  it  is  conducted,  and  if 
the  boilers  were  inspected  it  would  be  easy  to  limit  the  heat  which  could 
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be  conducted  to  the  kilns  themselves.  The  kilns  are  too  small.  They 
should  be  arranged  in  direct  ratio  to  the  output  of  the  mill.  The  best 
construction  is  probably  2  x6  in.  laid  flat.  The  kiln  should  have  an  earth 
floor,  and  should  be  lined  with  asbestos  paper.  The  roof  should  be  flat, 
with  tar  and  gravel  covering.  The  ceiling  ought  to  be  whitewashed.  The 
best  whitewash  is  that  made  according  to  government  recipe,  which  is 
lime,  glue  and  alum,  slacked  in  salt  water.  Ventilation  is  the  important 
point,  and  one  to  which  very  little  attention  is  paid  by  those  operating 
kilns.  There  should  be  one  or  more  stacks  at  the  wet  end  of  the  kiln, 
and  openings  in  the  dry  end,  by  which  air  could  be  admitted,  thus  secur- 
ing a  draught.  Any  draught,  howrever  slight,  is  preferable  to  the  usual 
condition,  which  fills  the  kiln  with  hot,  dead  air.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
have  portholes  on  all  sides,  so  that  fire  can  be  reached  from  the  outside 
with  hose. 

Regarding  the  desirability  of  steam  jets,  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Some  mill  men  claim  to  have  put  out  fires  with  them, 
and  other  men  laugh  at  the  idea. 

As  usually  installed,  the  thermometer  is  of  very  little  use.  It  is  put 
near  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  and  is  separated  from  the  outer  air  only  by  a 
light  sliding  door.  Under  these  conditions  it  registers  but  a  small  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  heat  which  is  in  the  kiln  at  the  most  dangerous  part; 
that  is  the  top  of  the  dry  end.  The  thermometer  should  be  dropped  into 
the  kiln  at  the  dry  end  through  holes  in  the  roof,  as  that  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  actual  temperature  of  the  dangerous  part  can  be  ascer- 
tained. It  might  be  possible  to  have  thermostats  arranged  in  this  man- 
ner. This  would  be  of  much  more  importance  than  almost  anything  else 
as  a  means  of  notifying  the  watchman  of  a  dangerous  temperature.  Prob- 
ably the  safest  thing  is  a  sprinkler  equipment,  and  these  are  now  being 
installed  in  several  mills  on  the  Sound.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  with- 
out automatic  sprinklers  the  entire  contents  of  the  kiln  might  be  consumed 
and  the  kiln  itself  not  particularly  damaged. 

It  is  assumed  that  shingle  mills  have  been  as  a  class,  unprofitable 
risks,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  statistics  exist  that  would  show  this  absolutely. 
Many  companies  in  their  classification  consider  lumber  mills  of  various 
kinds  as  being  of  equal  hazard.  This  puts  in  the  same  class  a  good  mixed 
mill,  like  the  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma,  and  the  poorly  constructed  shingle  mill 
out  in  the  timber.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  unnecessary  number  of 
losses  occur  on  shingle  mills,  particularly  in  the  kilns.  The  plants  cannot 
be  rebuilt  to  satisfy  insurance  companies,  nor  can  the  rates,  we  assume,  be 
advanced  to  more  than  ten  per  cent.  If  rates  were  so  advanced  it  would 
result  in  a  large  loss  of  income  to  insurance  companies.     My  own  opinion 
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is  that  the  only  practicable  thing  we  can  do  is  to  determine  the  proper 
system  of  ventilating  dry  kilns,  and  also  to  insist  that  all  dry  kilns  have  a 
watchman,  a  clock  and  a  thermostat  arranged  as  indicated  above. 
Where  kilns  do  not  comply  with  these  three  conditions  the  present  rate 
should  be  advanced  to  ten  per  cent.,  even  when  the  kiln  is  detached. 
Anything  which  is  an  obstruction  to  the  present  overheating  of  kilns  will 
largely  decrease  the  common  cause  of  losses.  The  matter  might  well  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  who  should  employ  an  engineer  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  make  experiments  which  would  determine 
the  proper  system  of  ventilation.  It  is  particularly  important  that  this  man 
should  be  a  trained  scientist,  for  the  reason  that  few  insurance  men  have 
the  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  devise  a  practicable  -  method  of 
ventilating  kilns.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  current  of  air,  together 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  (say  180  degrees)  would  produce  the  same 
result  which  is  now  obtained  by  an  excessive  temperature.  Millmen  as  a 
class  recognize  the  advisability  of  co-operating  with  the  companies  to 
reduce  the  hazard  of  the  process.  As  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the 
companies  to  establish  a  standard  before  the  desired  results  can  be  obtained. 

COAST   LUMBER    INDUSTRY    SUMMARIZED. 
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Saw  and  shingle  mills    .... 

444 

278 

321 

99 

97 

25 

13 

Planing  mills  and  box  factories 

57 

189 

51 

18 

11 

2 

4 

Sash  and  door  factories  .... 

36 

46 

36 

11 

17 

3 

2 

Log  and  bolt  camps 

383 

115 

168 

51 

42 

10 

9 

Retail  yards 

69 

359 

39 

42 

34 

28 

9 

Miscellaneous 

82 

75 

14 

3 

6 

Totals 

1,071 

1,062 

629 

224 

207 

68 

37 

PRODUCTION   OF   THE   LARGE   MILLS.     . 

Complete  statements  of  the  lumber,  lath  and  shingle  production  of  the 
large  mills  of  the  Northwest  during  all  of  last  year  are  here  given.  In  all 
instances,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  have  been  furnished 
by  the  millmen  themselves,  and  in  such  cases  as  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  estimates  it  is  known  that  the  figures  are  close  approximates  of  the 
actual  output.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance  by  towns,  the 
figures  are  as  follows  : 
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Lumber,  Lath, 

Feet.  Number. 

G.  H.  Com'l  Co.,  Cosmop 38,529,617  1,542,400 

N.  W.  L.  Co.,  Hoquiam 30,763,396  7,626,085 

*WilsonB.  &  Co.,  Abrdn    .    .    .    .30,000.000  .... 

E.  K.  Wood  L.  Co.,  Hqim    .    .    .    .27,000,000  6,000,000 

*Anderson&  Middlet'n,  Ab.      .    .15.000,000  3,000,000 

Am.  Mill  Co.,  Aberdeen  .    .    .        .14,354,000  1,000,000 

A.  L.  &S.  Co.,  Aberdeen    .    .    .    .12,500,000  5,000.000 
W.  &  S.  M.  Co.,  Aberdeen     .        .  30,216,353  5,000,000 

B.  &L.  Lbr.  Co.,  Aberdeen      .    .    4,100,000  .    . 

Clevel'd  &  Beaulieu,  Oc'sta .... 

Chas.  Lewis,  Markham .... 

J.  A.  Dennie,  Montesano .... 

Totals      202,463,366  29,168,485 

^Estimated. 


Shingles, 
Number. 

85,000,000 
50,293,000 


24,000,000 


21,000.000 

15.000.000 

3,300,(100 


198,593,000 


TACOMA. 

St.  Paul  &T.  Lbr.  Co 86,377,648 

Tacoma  Mill  Co 66,500,000 

Derickson  &  Co 10,000,000 

*Far  West  Lumber  Co     .       ...    9,136,482 

Mentzer  Bros 6,000,000 

**Donahue-C.  Lbr.  Co 4,250.000 

C.  M.  Johnson 2,350,000 

Western  Msg.  Co 800,000 

Carlson  Bros.  &  Co 

tN.  Tacoma  Shingle  Co  

Reed  &  Walker 


Totals 185,414,130 


16, 


7,000,000 


740,000 


23,740,000 


50,052,950 

15,000,000 
32,000,000 


58,000,000 

15,300,000 

8,034,000 

178,386,000 


*Iacluding  Hatheway-Tabor  Lumber  Co.    **Including  Western  Shingle 
Co.     tBurned  September  15. 


SEATTLE. 


Stetson  &  Post  Mill  Co 23,320,520  .... 

*Moran  Bros.  Company  ....      18,310.586  2,236,600 

Kerry  Mill  Co  .....    .  .  15.816,178 

-^Seattle   Lumber  Co      15,000,000 

Newell  Mill   Mfg.  Co 12,000,000 

Bryant   Lbr.  &  S.  Co 10,563,000  4,280,000 

Western  Mills 7,000,000 

Taylor   Mill    Co 6,000,000 

Roy  &  Roy 

J.  W.  Filkins 


Totals 108,010,284 


6,416,600 


^Average  of  61,000  a  day.    **Seven  months'  cut. 


6,452,000 


9,000,000 

33.000.000 

7.000,000 

62^526.000 
20,000,000 


137,978,000 
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Port  Blakeley   Mill  Co  . 


PORT   BLAKELEY. 

Lumber, 
Feet. 

.    .    .84,310,665 


Lath, 
Number. 

10,888,780 


Shingles, 
Number. 


EVERETT. 

Bell-Nelson  Mill  Co 33,600,000  5,835,000 

Eclipse  Lumber  Co *14,000,000  .... 

Gau.  &  Gar.   Lumber  Co  ...    .    9,750,000  .       .    . 

*Clark-N.  Lumber  Co 9,000,000  250,000 

Robinson  Mill  Co 8,000,000 

Northern   Lumber  Co  ...    4,900,000 

Wheeler,  Osgood  &   Co  .    .       .    .    4,000,000 

Thos.  Robinson  Lbr.  Co 

E.  J.  McNeeley  &  Co 

C.  A.  Blackman  &  Co 

Hall-Hill  Mill  Co 

Carpenter  Bros  ....       

Riverside  Shingle  Co 

Totals 83,250,000  6,085,000 

"^Commenced  cutting  September  17. 


50,000,000 
15,000,000 


4,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
48,000,000 
29,000,000 
16,800,000 
16,051,000 
15,000,000 

273,851,000 


NEW   WHATCOM. 

BellinghamBavImp.Co 39,523,815  ....                  

*Rice  Lumber  Co 20,000,000  2,250,000  30,000,000 

t  Whatcom  Palls  Mill  Co          .    .    .10,000,000  ....  18,000,000 

Geneva  Lumber  Co      4,000,000  .    .       .  23,000,000 

Model  Mill  Co 662,000  .    .  8,400,000 

Neher,  Ross  &  Co      .   .       .  35,000,000 

Silver  Beach  Shingle   Co      ......    .  ....  20,000,000 

Siemons    Mill   Co ....  19,000,000 

Hastings   S.  Mfg.  Co ...  18,750,000 

tHarrv  Abbott ....  18,000,000 

N.    Jerns ....  16,500,000 

tUnion  Mfg.  Co ...  16,000,000 

tJ.  S.  Miller  &  Sons      .   .       .  16,000,000 

Badger  Shingle  Co  .    .       .           •  12,210,000 

D.    H.  DcCan        ....  12,132,000 

tHeaton  Mill  Co ...  12,000,000 

Standard   Mfg.   Co ....  11,250,000 

tHughey   Shingle  Co ....  9,000,000 

Totals 74,185,815  2,250,000  295,242,000 

^Closed  two  months  for  repairs.     fEstimated. 


Puget  Mill  Co  . 


PORT   GAMBLE. 

.      55,642,127  8,642,188 
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BALLARD. 

Lumber, 
Feet. 

Stimson  Mill  Co 42,500,000 

Seat.  Cedar  Lbr.  Mfg.  Co  ...    .    6,500.000 

Hatfield    &   Roberts 450.000 

**W.  C.  Mfg.  &  Inv.  Co 

Sobey  Mfg.  Co 

E.  Campbell  &  Co 

Kellogg  Mill  Co 

tWinsor   Lumber   Co 

E.    E.  Overton 

Donoghue  Bros   .    .  

Sal.  Bav  Sh.  Mill   Co     

*Bay  Lbr.   &  S.  Co 

Totals 49,450,000 


Lath, 

Number. 
9,000,000 


000,000 
^"Operated  from  May  30  to  June  24.     fBurned  August  16, 


Shingles, 

Number. 

113.000,000 

95,000,000 

90,000.000 
48.000,000 
47,000,000 
40.000,000 
18,750,000 
15,250.000 
15.112.000 
13.600.000 
3,000,000 

498,712,000 
^Estimated- 


Puget  Lumber  Co 


PORT   LUDLOW. 
.    .  31,088,746 


3,343,302 


Washington  Mill  Co 


PORT   HADLOCK. 

.    .    .  28,542,000  5,278,000 


P.  S.  Saw  Mill  &S. Co. 


FAIR  HAVEN. 

.    .  18,381,788 


135,966.000 


PORTLAND. 

*Inman,  Poulsen  &  Co 70,000,000 

North.  Pacific  Lumber  Co  .    .    .    .40,000,000 
^Western   Lumber  Co  .    .  .  40,000,000 

tEastern  Lumber  Co 20,000,000 

Albina   Saw  Mills 10,000,000 

ttE.  K.  Jones  Lumber  Co       .    .    .10,000,000 

Bridal  Veil  Lbg.  Co 17,000,000 

^Standard  Box  Co 9,000,000 

Smith  Bros.  Lumber  Co 3,000,000 


1.500,000 
1,400.000 
3,417,000 


Totals 211,297,179  3,550,000  

^Estimated.      tCut    for  six    months.       ffEstimated.       This  mill    cut 
11,000,000  feet  of  logs. 

BRIDAL   VEIL,    OR. 


Bridal  Veil  Lbr.  Co 17,000,000 


3,417,000 


Vic.  L.  &  M.  Co.,  Chemns  . 
M.  L.  &  S.  M.  Co  .  Mdville 
B.  S.  M.  Co.,  N.  Westmstr 
Taylor  Mill  Co.,  Victoria  . 
Hastings  S.  M.  Co.,  Vane  . 
Spicer  S.  Co.,  Vancouver  . .  . 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

.  43,438,610  3,597,384 

.  18,250,000  3,338,100 

.  16,000,000  1,800,000 

.       240,000  .    . 


8,250,000 

123.327,000 
21,000,000 
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SUMMARY   BY  TOWNS. 

It  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  Tacoma  is  in  the  lead  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  State  in  the  production  of  lumber,  being  ahead  of  Seattle,  the  second 
on  the  list,  by  a  large  margin.  Aberdeen  is  third,  and  the  one  large  mill 
of  Port  Blakeley  is  sufficient  to  give  that  town  fourth  place. 

Ballard  still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  a  shingle  manufacturing 
center,  and  the  total  of  nearly  500,000,000  for  the  year  is  easily  sufficient  to 
place  and  keep  that  town  at  the  head  of  the  world.  New  Whatcom  is 
second,  Everett  third,  and  Tacoma  fourth  on  the  list.  The  details  are 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Feet.  Number.  Number. 

Tacoma      185,414,130  23,740,000  178,386,000 

Seattle s 108,010,284  6,416,e00  137.978,000 

Aberdeen 106,170,353  14,000,000  24,000,000 

Port   Blakeley 84,310,665  10,888,780                 

Everett 83,250,000  6,085,000  273,851,000 

New   Whatcom 74,185,815  2,250,000  295,242.000 

Hoquiam 57,763,396  13,626,085  50,293,000 

Port  Gamble 55,642,127  8,642,188                 

Ballard 49,450,000  9,000,000  498,712,000 

Cosmopolis 38,529,617  1,542,400  85,000,000 

Port  Ludlow 31,088,746  3,343,302                 

PortHadlock 28,542,000  5,278,000  .... 

Fairhaven 18,381,788  ....  135,966,000 

— Pacific  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  Seattle. 


The  President— Are  there  any  suggestions  or  remarks  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  matters  brought  out  by  Mr.  Knight's  paper?  If  not,  we 
will  proceed  with  "From  the  Northwest,"  by  J.  W.  Gunn.  Mr.  Gunn  is 
unable  to  be  present,  and  Colonel  Kinne  will  read  the  paper  for  him. 


Mr.  Kinne— Mr.  President:  The  members  may  note  that  there  are 
some  general  observations  made  by  Mr.  Gunn  which  have  some  snap  in 
them.  As  stated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gunn,  the  paper  was  written 
in  obedience  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  order.  He  so  construed  the 
request  from  the  President,  and  has  written  what  I  will  now  read  you. 
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BUNCH-GRASS   AND   SAGE-BRUSH. 

(From  the  Northwest.) 

j.  w.  gunn. 

Hall  Caine,  the  Scotch  author,  said  that  when  he  wrote  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  first  book  he  sweat  blood.  When  our  good  President  wrote 
me  requesting  that  I  contribute  something  for  this  meeting,  I  said  to 
myself,  "That's  easy,"  and  promptly  replied  that  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  a  subject  which  I  thought  I  could 
handle  with  some  credit  to  myself,  and  which  would  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  Association;  because  when  I  was  wont  to  edit  a  good,  old-fash- 
ioned Democratic  newspaper,  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  meas- 
uring off  yard  after  yard  of  weighty  editorial  matter  which  settled  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  I  fondly  hoped,  questions 
which  the  greatest  minds  of  the  ages  had  failed  to  answer.  But  in  those 
bad  old  days  I  was  never  haunted  with  the  thought  of  being  compelled 
to  stand  up  before  a  body  of  intelligent  business  men  and  read  aloud 
the  lines  of  my  own  creation,  and  perhaps  be  called  upon  to  defend  them 
in  a  running  debate.  Indeed,  at  this  late  day,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
considered  a  violation  of  journalistic  ethics  if  I  state  that  very  often  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  my  aesthetic  mind  required  the  solitude  of  the 
primeval  forest  just  about  the  hour  my  newspaper  usually  reached  the 
hands  of  its  readers.  But  when  I  sat  me  down  and  tried  to  drive  my  pen 
into  the  well-defined  trail  so  often  and  so  ably  covered  by  other  writers 
who  have  appeared  before  this  Association,  I  began  to  understand  what 
Hall  Caine  meant  when  he  said  he  "sweat  blood."  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
dipped  and  dipped  my  pen  until  the  ink  got  over  my  fingers,  and  my 
tongue  went  into  my  cheek.  The  blank  paper  stared  at  me  with  the 
unsympathetic  eye  of  a  pawnbroker.  The  large,  comfortable  fire  place 
with  its  crackle  and  blaze,  utterly  failed  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a 
dispenser  of  inspiration.  In  truth,  it  completely  undone  me.  The  little 
demons  of  flame,  with  their  forked  and  twisted  tails  of  smoke  accentuated 
my  despair  by  flashing  before  me  a  picture  of  this  room  where  we  now  meet. 
I  saw  it  plainly.  The  table  down  the  center;  the  reporter  and  the  secre- 
tary busy  with  their  work;  the  rows  of  chairs  around  the  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  the  familiar  and  strange  faces  turned  this  way  in  respect- 
ful and  heroic  attention.  I  immediately  took  stage  fright  and  was  about 
to  rush  into  the  wings,  when  my  good  wife,  with  that  intuitive,  psychic 
power  and  ready  sympathy,  so  divinely  developed  in  the  sex,  said:  "My 
dear,  why  don't  you  take  a  few  of  those  letters  you  sent  me  from  the 
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Bunch-Grass  country,  fix  them  over  a  little,  and  read  them  at  the 
meeting." 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  woman  !  The  random  suggestion,  kindly 
offered,  said  to  me  that  sobriety  in  my  literary  attempts  did  not  become 
me  nearly  so  well  as  sobriety  at  the  banquet,  and  in  my  conduct  gener- 
ally. I  made  no  further  attempt  at  a  learned  article  germane  to  the  inter- 
ests here  represented.  I  will  not  read  those  letters;  but  I  have  gathered 
from  here  and  yonder  a  few  of  the  vagrant  children  of  the  brain;  perad- 
venture  a  tuft  of  bunch-grass  from  the  great  inland  plains,  or  a  bouquet 
of  peach-blossoms  from  the  Ashland  hills;  a  reference  to  history,  and 
a  dip  to  fiction;  perhaps  an  obscure  moral,  or  an  unintentional  sarcasm. 
All  written  hurriedly,  because  it's  the  only  way  I  can  write;  written  with 
many  misgivings,  because  I  realized  at  all  times  the  affliction  I  was  put- 
ting upon  my  co-laborers  in  the  vineyard;  written  without  attempt  at 
literary  excellence,  because  such  attempt  would  necessarily  be  abortive. 
If  the  salmagundi  adds  anything  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  I  have 
my  reward.  If  a  riot  ensues  I  desire  that  my  remains  shall  be  cremated, 
and  the  urn  labelled,  ''Fully  Insured." 

For  the  benefit  of  you  California  gentlemen,  who  think  you  are 
the  whole  push  on  this  Pacific  slope,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
have  some  country  up  north  of  here.  There  are  five  states  up  there, 
reporting  generally  to  San  Francisco,  which  have  an  area  of  480,000 
square  miles.  Away  back  before  breakfast  in  the  history  of  this  nation, 
thirteen  weak  colonies  united  and  shook  to  its  foundations  the  greatest 
national  power  that  this  world  has  ever  seen.  As  at  the  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  all  the  world  wondered.  At  that  time  the  boundaries 
of  those  colonies  were  somewhat  uncertain;  but  today  they  are  sovereign 
States,  definite  in  area,  and  the  center  from  which  government  is 
administered,  commerce  and  finance  controlled,  and  culture,  refinement 
and  education  disseminated.  We  poor  dwellers  by  the  sun-set  sea, 
are  so  used  to  turning  our  faces  to  that  eastern  mecca  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  greater  empire  which  our  feet  touches.  The  thirteen 
States  which  bear  the  names  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of  the  early  day, 
could  be  set  down  comfortably  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Down  by 
their  side  we  could  put  the  England  they  vanquished.  Ireland  could 
be  set  down  by  the  side  of  England,  just  to  keep  the  old  motherland 
warm.  Scotland  and  Wales  could  go  in  to  complete  the  family  of 
British  Isles.  We  would  still  have  room  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  from  the  stray  corners  still  sticking  out  we  could  fix 
up  two  new  States,  each    about  the   size  of   Massachusetts.     If  we  wish 
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to  include  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  in  our  Northwest  field,  and 
exclude  Utah  and  eastern  Montana,  we  have  an  area  of  1,356,338  square 
miles.  This  is  over  one-third  as  large  as  the  area  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Greece.  This 
great  empire  stretches  from  the  semi-tropical  valleys  of  southern  Oregon 
to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  now  inviting  and 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  best  blood  of  civilization;  and  I  know 
that  Portland,  Seattle  or  Tacoma  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  the  general 
agencies  when  moving  day  comes. 

You  cannot  grasp  the  immensity  of  a  country  by  looking  upon  the 
map,  or  by  running  through  a  portion  of  it  on  a  Pullman  car.  Mount 
the  hurricane  deck  of  a  buckboard  (fondly  called  a  stage  coach  in 
eastern  Oregon),  and  ride  days  under  the  blazing  sun  and  nights 
under  the  silent  stars.  Ride  a  thousand  miles,  and  then  follow  your 
wanderings  on  the  map,  and  see  what  a  small  circle  you  have  made. 
Then  you  will  begin  to  comprehend,  in  a  small  way,  what  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  means.  It's  not  always 
pleasant  traveling,  but  it's  a  fine  lesson  in  domestic  geography.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  fellow  who  wrote  the  geography  now  in  use 
in  the  Portland  schools,  out  for  a  few  weeks  on  one  of  those  buckboards. 
I  believe  he  would  absorb  more  solid  information  from  that  hard  old 
seat  than  was  ever  crammed  into  his  small  head  by  Eastern  college 
professors. 

Bountifully  does  the  soil  of  this  vast  territory  yield  to  those  who 
seek  its  treasures.  In  mountain  and  plain,  in  forest  and  stream,  nature 
has  been  most  prodigal  in  the  distribution  of  those  elements  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  things,  have  been  stored  up  against  the  coming 
of  that  superior  and  final  triumph  of  nature  and  nature's  God,  which 
should  come  endowed  with  reason  and  intelligence,  and  which  should 
be  called  "Man."  Where  we  find  the  great  sage-brush  desert,  there, 
also,  we  find,  set  in  the  eternal  hills,  God's  white  reservoirs,  awaiting 
the  day  when  man's  knowledge,  born  of  man's  necessities,  shall  gather 
the  life-giving  waters  from  frozen  crag  and  pinnicle,  and  spread  them 
over  the  parched  land.  Then  shall  the  desert  bloom  as  the  rose, 
and  the  dulcet  voice  of  the  special  agent  be  heard  in  the  land. 

Pause  a  moment  away  up  there  against  Heaven's  blue  and  contem- 
plate that  awful  sea  of  serried,  jagged,  and  blackened  mountains  and 
precipices,  denuded  of  everything  that  rests  the  eye  or  gladdens  the  trav- 
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eler's  heart.  Can  anything  live  in  this  awful  place  ?  Surely  not,  you  say; 
but  ever  and  anon  as  you  proceed  on  your  journey  you  drop  into  cool, 
peaceful  valleys  which  spread  their  green  at  your  feet;  where  thousands  of 
sheep  and  cattle  graze  with  a  contentment  that  the  human  animal  knows 
not;  where  the  songs  of  happy  birds  mingle  with  the  laughter  of  running 
brooks,  and  where  the  frugal  housewife  hangs  her  tempting  sign  of  "Feed 
for  people,  horses,  and  other  stock." 

This  north  country  is,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  a  wonderfully  fertile 
land.  There  is  scarcely  anything  under  the  sun  that  will  not  grow  there. 
One  day  on  the  train  I  heard  a  gentleman  from  the  East  talking  with  a 
stock  man  who  lives  in  Eastern  Oregon. 

"  What  do  you  raise  out  here  in  Oregon  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Well,  mister,"  replied  the  cowboy,  "in  Eastern  Oregon,  besides 
our  mining  industry,  we  raise  sheep,  cattle,  wheat,  wind,  and  a  good  deal 
of  hell  at  times.  In  the  Willamette  Valley,  Southern  Oregon,  and  the 
coast  counties,  in  addition  to  their  mining,  they  raise  big  trees,  wheat, 
fruit,  hogs  and  umbrellas." 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Willamette  Valley,  particularly  for  Portland,  that 
we  sometimes  raise  some  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  product,  regarding  which 
our  cowboy  friend  was  probably  not  posted.  For  instance,  a  local  agent 
sometimes  takes  a  notion  to  raise  the  wind,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he 
selects  a  fine  large  block  of  business  (or  a  fine  large  business  block,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  then  proceeds  to  drive  an  automobile  through  tariff, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  writes  it  at  any  old  rate.  Then,  when  the  other 
fellows'  policies  have  all  been  cancelled,  they  go  to  cultivating  the  torrid 
product  in  the  most  modern  and  scientific  manner.  After  a  while  the 
Board  takes  the  matter  up  and  grants  relief — to  the  automobile. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Western  States  are  large  States.  I  believe  that  men, 
to  a  certain  extent,  take  upon  themselves  the  characteristics  of  the  heath 
they  tread.  Large  States  produce  large  men;  not  necessarily  large  in  bone 
and  sinew,  but  large  and  broad  gauged  in  their  public  lives.  I  believe 
that  a  soil  that  yields  generously  develops  a  generous  people;  and  I  can 
further  believe  that  contracted  boundaries,  and  ungenerous  natural  con- 
ditions, tend  to  produce  a  people  so  narrow  in  mind,  and  stunted  in  soul, 
that  their  opposition  to  such  great  national  undertakings  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Nicaraguan  canal,  or  the  benevolent  assimilation  and  development 
of  the  sun-kissed  isles  of  the  Pacific,  might  be  expected.  I  rejoice  in  the 
generosity  of  the  Westerner.  Why,  they  tell  me  that  up  in  Portland  some 
of  our  local  agents  are  so  generous  that  they  rebate  to  their  policyholders 
five  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  allowed  for  commission.     Managers  who 
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have  large-hearted  agents  should  remind  them  that  while  the  Lord  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver,  Old  Nick  sometimes  gets  himself  appointed  treasurer; 
and  that  hell  is  not  entirely  paved  with  good  intentions. 


The  President — "Methods  and  Results"  will  be  read  by  its  author, 
Harry  W.  Fores. 

METHODS  AND  RESULTS. 

H.   W.  FORES. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  in  other  than  fire  insurance 
circles,  that  there  is  not  a  better  informed,  brighter,  more  intelligent 
or  honorable  class  of  men,  than  is  to  be  found  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  fire  insurance  business,  and  I  also  believe  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  those  following  the  insurance  calling,  who  will  not 
admit,  with  becoming  modesty,  the  justice  of  the  soft  impeachment. 
Gentlemen,  we  know  it ! ! 

No  one,  capable  of  any  appreciation,  can  peruse  the  annals  of  this 
Association  without  being  duly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

A  reputation,  such  as  this,  is  one  that  any  class  of  men  might  well 
cherish  and  be  proud  of,  and  one  and  all,  individually  and  collectively 
should  make  it  a  personal  object  to  deserve  and  maintain  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 

The  fire  insurance  business,  involving  as  it  does,  such  vast  public 
and  private  interests  and  responsibilities,  should  be  conducted  always  on 
a  plane  such  as  to  command  the  trust  and  respect  of  all  reasonable 
and  thinking  people,  and  the  actions,  methods  and  practices  adopted 
by  those  engaged  therein  should  receive  the  most  careful,  thoughtful 
and  deliberate  consideration,  not  only  as  to  the  immediate  results  to 
be  obtained,  but  also  as  to  the  possible  and  probable  effect  upon  the 
minds,  opinions  and  interests  of  those  perusing  other  vocations,  upon 
whom  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  business,  indirectly,  but  very 
largely,  depend. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  disastrous  rate  war  of  1895,  to 
point  these  remarks,  for  we  all  know  how  far-reaching  were  its  ill 
effects.  The  results  of  that  war  were,  not  only  a  great  loss  of  income 
to  the  companies,  the  demoralization  of  local  agents  and  good  practices 
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generally,  but  it  left,  unfortunately,  a  deep  rooted  and  unfavorable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  insuring  public,  which  only  consistency 
on  our  part  and  the  lapse  of  time  will  eradicate,  that  either  the  fire 
insurance  business  was  not  conducted  on  sound  business  principles, 
or  that  the  companies  had  been  exacting  exorbitant  rates  in  the  past, 
and  had  gotten  to  fighting  over  the  spoils. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  bankers,  for  instance, 
offering  loans  indiscriminately  at  competitive  rates  of  interest,  and 
advertising  for  depositors  and  vesting  in  them  the  privilege  of  fixing 
the  rates  of  interest  that  should  be  paid  on  their  deposits,  to  suit 
themselves  !  Utilizing  illuminated  transparencies  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  lost  all  regard  for  their  responsibility  for,  and  the 
ultimate  fate  of,  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  care,  in  the  mad  desire 
to  secure  the  other  fellow's  business,  regardless  of  consequences.  It 
baffles  imagination,  and  yet  the  fire  insurance  business  involves  as 
great  interests  and  requires  as  great  a  knowledge  of  finance  and  is 
subject  to  as  much  responsibility  as  is  the  business  of  banking. 

Then  there  is  the  annual  wild  and  undignified  scramble  for  growing 
grain  insurance,  that  furnishes  food  for  sober  reflection.  The  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  determines  the  rate  on 
growing  grain  insurance  to  be  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
compensation  to  agents  for  transacting  the  same,  to  be  15%,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  ingenious  and  ingenuous  field  man  to  explain  solemnly  to 
the  local  agent,  that  the  business  will  not  bear  any  greater  expense — 
that  the  business  as  a  class,  is  really  unprofitable  at  the  rate,  or  to 
make  "any  other  old  explanation"  that  he  sees  fit  or  that  may  be 
compatible  with  his  well  known  and  innate  love  of  veracity  and  reason. 
And  he  makes  it  sure;  he  has  to.  This  naturally  makes  the  local 
agents  reflect,  feel  real  good  and  enthuse  correspondingly  in  the 
interests  of  the  companies. 

Then  about  the  time  the  grain  begins  to  ripen,  every  available 
special  agent,  no  matter  what  his  field,  every  office  man  that  can  possibly 
be  spared  from  his  desk,  or  any  innocent,  unsuspecting  city  solicitor  who 
has  never  been  there  before  and  thinks  he  would  enjoy  it  for  a  change 
(you  only  catch  the  last  fellow  once,  though),  is  called  into  requisition 
and  turned  loose  in  the  country  to  rustle  for  growing  grain  business. 
And  they  rustle  all  right  enough.  They  also  compel  the  local  agent  to 
do  an  immense  amount  of  unnecessary  rustling.  Nearly  every  company 
represented  in  an  agency,  located  in  a  grain  section,  sends  a  special 
agent,  who  insists  on  the  long  suffering  "local"  going  out  into  the  field 
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with  him,  no  matter  how  many  times  he  may  have  previously  covered  the 
same  ground  during  the  same  season. 

The  "special"  hires  the  best  team  he  can  get,  rises  and  commences 
operations  at  day  break,  loads  up  his  buggy  with  the  necessary  parapher- 
nalia, including  "business  inducements,"  liquid  and  solid,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, in  company  with  the  "local,"  to  scour  the  country  for  business, 
visiting  every  farmer  for  miles  around,  who  may  possibly  have  any  grain 
worth  insuring,  expending  much  valuable  time  and  treating  his  horny- 
handed  listeners  to  outbursts  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  incidentally  to 
other  things  that  "he  just  happens  to  have"  in  his  buggy,  meeting  with 
more  or  less  varied  success  in  his  quest  for  premiums. 

The  local  agent,  as  the  various  and  numerous  specials  come  along, 
patiently  and  uncomplainingly  "takes  them  down  the  line,"  so  to  speak, 
until  at  last,  after  a  great  amount  of  mental  and  physical  labor  and  fatigue 
on  his  part,  and  the  same,  plus  vast  expense,  also  on  the  part  of  the 
special  agents  in  behalf  of  the  companies,  the  grain  business  is  written  up 
for  the  season. 

What  is  gained  by  these  methods  ?  The  business  is  secured,  it  is 
true,  but  under  great  expense  that  has  benefited  principally  the  hotel, 
livery-stablemen  and  others  outside  the  business  in  the  country.  Surely 
the  same  or  even  a  better  result  could  be  obtained  more  satisfactorily  and 
economically  without  the  aid  of  special  agents  in  the  field.  Could  not 
the  agents  write  the  same  amount  of  business  for  the  companies  repre- 
sented by  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  trips  into  the  field,  at  an  infinitely 
less  amount  of  expense,  even  though  their  commission  were  increased  to 
a  figure  sufficient  to  cover  all  legitimate  expenses  incurred  and  still 
afford  them  a  fair  compensation,  and  transact  the  business  on  a  business 
basis,  decorously  and  in  a  dignified  like  manner? 

There  is  also  the  moral  effect  upon  the  local  agents  to  be  considered. 
It  must  appear  to  them  that  the  companies  are  indifferent  as  to  the  cost 
of  procuring  this  business,  except  as  it  inures  to  the  personal  benefit  of 
the  agents,  and  there  they  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line. 

Is  not  the  best  and  surest  way  to  secure  the  agents'  good-will, 
co-operation,  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  their  principals,  for  the  prin- 
cipals to  demonstrate  their  good  will  and  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  their  agents,  rather  than  to  allow  a  condition  to  exist 
that  creates  discontent  and  indifference  ? 

Then,  again,  what  effect  dp  these  over-eager,  high-pressure  practices 
have  on  the  insuring  public,  particularly  in  the  rural  and  farming  com- 
munities?   Their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  companies  are  over 
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anxious  to  acquire  this  class  of  business,  and  they  very  naturally  infer  that 
the  companies  would  not  be  willing  to  stand  such  extraordinary  expense, 
if  there  were  not  an  unwarranted  margin  of  profit  in  the  business.  Do 
they  regard  us  as  legitimate  business  men  offering  them  indemnity  against 
loss  by  fire  at  a  fair  price,  the  buying  of  which,  we  tell  them,  is  a  necessary 
business  precaution,  and  one  of,  if  not  the  greatest  factor,  in  commerce  of 
the  present  day  ?  Do  we  not  by  present  methods  belittle  our  calling  and 
lower  it  to  the  level,  or  below  the  level,  of  the  great  cheap  department 
stores,  which  cannot  await  the  time  when  the  prompting  of  necessity  will 
attract  customers  to  their  counters,  but  must  needs  organize  special  cheap 
railroad  excursions,  which  are  widely  advertised  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, to  bring  in  people  from  the  highways  and  by-ways  to  the  cities, 
where  the  excursionists  are,  in-  addition,  furnished  with  free  street-car 
transportation  to  the  stores,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  exceptional 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  securing  the  rarest  bargains  at  the  annual 
spring  sacrifice  sales,  where  they  pay  high  prices  for  inferior  goods? 

What  have  we  come  to,  gentlemen,  when  we  see,  as  many  of  us  have 
seen,  signs  put  up  by  "  over-solicited"  farmers,  notifying  insurance  agents 
to  keep  off  the  premises?  And  yet  you  cannot  find  a  better  informed, 
brighter,  more  intelligent  or  honorable  class  of  men  in  any  line  of  business. 
And  it  is  true. 

The  effect  of  our  own  actions  are  perhaps  much  more  far-reaching  than 
we  realize  in  these  matters  and  others  that  might  be  here  cited,  but  space 
and  time,  of  which  I  fear  I  have  already  monopolized  too  much,  will  not 
permit.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  these  same  rate-war 
educated  people,  these  somewhat  more  or  less  disgruntled  agents  and 
these  inconsiderate  farmers  who  so  unfeelingly  "shoo  "  us  off  their  prem- 
ises as  a  nuisance,  elect  our  lawmakers,  and  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  altogether  surprised  or  righteously  indignant  if  their  chosen  represen- 
tatives introduce  and  pass  farmers'  county  mutual  bills  and  enact,  or 
seek  to  enact,  legislative  measures  directed  against  insurance  companies, 
which  may  appear  to  us,  at  first  glance,  to  be  unprovoked,  narrow-minded 
and  vicious. 


The  President— We  will  now  proceed  with  the  reports  of  committees. 
I  believe  the  only  committee  upon  which  we  are  now  waiting  is  the 
Committee  on  President's  Address,  and  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 
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Mr.  Kinne — The  committee  is  prepared  to  report,  Mr.  President. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 
Gentlemen: — 

Your  Committee  on  President's  Address  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  carefully  considered  the  recommendations  in  said  address; 
and  with  the  same,  also  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  we  find  were  on  similar  lines. 

The  recommendation  by  the  President  that  a  committee  shall  be 
appointed  to  take  in  hand  the  matter  of  reinsurance  among  the  different 
offices  has  already  received  action  by  the  adoption  of  a  motion  this 
morning,  by  which  a  special  committee  of  three  shall  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Regarding  the  recommendation  that  the  Association  might  devise 
some  line  for  the  payment  of  return  premiums  on  cancelled  reinsurance, 
which  no  doubt  may  be  an  improvement  on  that  now  in  vogue,  we 
consider  as  hardly  within  the  province  of  our  Association,  except  so  far 
as  the  valuable  recommendation  of  our  presiding  officer,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  President  that  such  return 
premiums  shall  be  paid  by  check,  or  credit  tag  given,  will  receive 
due  consideration  by  the  several  companies. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  the  committee  on  the  publication  of  loss  papers  be 
continued  until  their  work  is  completed. 

Regarding  the  proposal  that  a  Committee  on  Publication  might  be 
appointed  to  advantage  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  publishing  to  its 
members  once  a  month,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  any  unusual  decisions 
of  the  courts,  articles  on  the  development  and  discovery  of  new  hazards, 
etc.,  your  committee,  realizing  the  fact  that  the  various  insurance 
periodicals  that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  various  offices,  and  no  doubt 
are  read  by  many  of  the  special  agents,  while  conveying  all  the  valuable 
matter,  cannot  be  reached  by  every  member  of  the  Association,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  in  this  connection  that  the  matter  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  with  power 
to  publish  such  particular  decisions  and  matter  that  will  be  of  the  most 
important  interest  to  the  various  field  men,  on  such  occasions  as  is 
deemed  most  desirable  by  them,  but  that  no  regular  monthly  bulletins 
should  be  conducted. 

Referring  to  the  recommendation  in  the  report  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  your  committee  considered  in  conjunction  with  that 
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of  the  President's  Address,  we  have  to  say  that  their  recommendation 
that  the  successive  Dinner  Committees  shall  be  empowered  to  annually 
expend  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  $100,  from  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  should  be  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

We  also  feel  that  the  recommendation  of  said  Committee  that  the 
Secretary's  salary  be  increased  to  $150  per  annum,  should  be  made  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  members,  considering  the  most  excellent 
work  that  our  Secretary  has  done  for  us  in  the  past,  and  whom  we 
hope  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  suggest  that  as  a  matter  of  practical 
propriety,  that  the  Secretary  be  required  to  furnish  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  say  $2,000,  at  the  expense  of  this  Association,  as  he  is  not  only 
the  Secretary,  but  Treasurer  as  well. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  dues,  we  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  when  the 
last  notice  being  mailed  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  and 
if  ten  days  preceding  the  annual  convention  the  said  dues  are  not 
paid  to  the  Secretary,  the  member's  name  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
roll  without  submission  to  the  Association  for  their  action,  as  we  think 
it  more  advisable  that  the  last  notice  shall  contain  the  information  that 
unless  paid  within  such  specified  time,  that  the  name,  without  any 
exception,  will  be  reported  to  the  Association  for  their  action.  We 
believe  that  in  this  way  the  Secretary's  duties  at  the  very  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  will  not  be  interrupted  by  his  desire  to  see  that  the  last 
few  slow  coaches  are  in  line.  We  think  the  result  will  be  just  as 
valuable  to  the  Association,  and  remove  the  idea  of  dropping  any  one 
from  the  rolls  without  action  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 

We  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  Mr.  W.  S.  DuVal  shall  be 
made  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  the  time  of  holding  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  which  was  referred  to  both  by  the  President  and  Executive 
Committee,  we  make  no  positive  recommendation  in  the  matter,  but 
believe  that  the  meeting  should  be  later  than  at  present.  Regarding 
the  matter  of  meeting  between  Christmas  and  New  Year,  when  no 
figures  of  the  results  of  the  year's  business  are  at  hand,  and  again 
placing  it  so  late  that  the  specials  are  engaged  in  the  active  prosecution 
of  the  plans  that  have  been  laid  out  for  them,  we  suggest  that  the  field 
men  of  the  Association  be  heard  from  in  this  matter  at  some  length 
before  any  action  is  taken.  It  might  be  well  to  leave  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  the  meeting,  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  Executive 
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Committee,  after  ascertaining  the  ideas  of  all  concerned,  as  many  are 
now  absent  at  their  duties,  although  if  it  can  be  considered  at  this 
meeting  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  all  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
of  course  it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

With  these  statements  and  recommendations  we  have  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  several  resolutions  as  contained  in  our  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Mason  Kinne, 
Geo.  F.  Grant, 
Rolla  V.  Watt. 


Mr.  Osborn — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  read. 

Mr.  Palache — I  second  the  motion. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President — A  very  enjoyable  time  in  our  session  has  now  arrived, 
for  we  are  to  listen  to  the  Knapsack. 

Mr.  Meade— Before  the  reading  of  the  Knapsack,  I  wish  to  pro- 
pose a  transfer  from  active  membership  to  honorary  membership  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Stillman  of  this  city  and  Mr.  F.  H.  McElhone,  of  Chicago.  I 
further  propose  for  honorary  membership  our  old  friend  John  Marshall, 
Jr.,  also  of  Chicago,  known  to  all  Californians  insurance  wise  as  "Jack" 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Lowden— I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put,  and  the  three  gentlemen  named  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  honorary  membership. 

Mr.  Argall— I  have  here  a  letter  which  it  has  been  suggested  by  two 
or  three  gentlemen  should  be  read  at  this  meeting  of  the  Association. 
It  is  a  brief  one,  but  is  of  importance,  for  the  reason  that  it  supplies  a 
want  which  we  have  frequently  felt  and  which  it  is  possibly  not  known 
can  be  filled.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  interested  professionally  in  a  loss  on 
a  stock  of  wholesale  cigars,  the  results  of  which  were  exceedingly  unsatis- 
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factory,  so  much  so  that  the  question  was  seriously  considered  by  the 
companies  in  interest  whether  they  would  not  exercise  their  option  of 
taking  the  stock.  They  eventually  decided  not  to  do  so,  and  the  loss 
was  settled  on  other  lines.  But,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
companies,  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Western  Salvage  Wrecking  Associa- 
tion, of  Chicago,  which  is  probably  the  best  known  and  largest  organiza- 
tion of  that  kind  in  the  country,  and  sent  them  samples  of  the  cigars,  with 
a  request  for  full  information  as  to  their  facilities  and  practice  in  such 
matters.  They  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  communication  and  samples, 
and  give  their  opinion  on  the  amount  of  loss,  which  question  is  not  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  object  for  which  I  am  reading  their  letter. 
But  they  say  here  that  they  have  had  a  large  experience  in  handling  not 
only  tobacco  losses  (which,  I  think,  among  all  the  stocks  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  are  the  most  difficult  to  handle),  but  apart  from  that,  they 
mention  that  they  handle  a  great  many  other  stocks,  and  they  refer  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  part  of  their  business  to  guarantee  the  insurance  companies 
a  certain  net  amount  previous  to  their  taking  hold  of  the  stock.  That  is 
of  itself  worth  knowing.  But  the  point  to  which  I  am  now  coming  is, 
that  they  finish  up  by  saying  that  if  at  any  time  a  loss  of  any  magnitude 
should  occur  on  this  coast,  they  would  be  glad  to  have  a  wire  sent  them 
at  their  expense,  and  they  will  come  on.  They  say  even  if  it  should  not 
pay  to  ship  the  stock  East,  and  if  the  same  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  so 
shipped,  they  would  still  possibly  be  able  to  handle  it  in  this  city  and 
make  a  saving  for  us.  The  point  of  this  matter  is,  that  where  we  get 
any  stock— and  of  course  we  admit  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  a  Salvage  Wrecking  Association— 
they  will  come  out  here.  Any  of  us  can  wire  the  Western  Salvage  Wreck- 
ing Association  at  their  expense,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  send  here 
an  expert  in  the  line  of  business  required,  and  be  prepared  to  put  up  a 
guarantee  bond  for  a  given  amount,  such  as  might  be  decided  upon,  and 
furthermore,  would  be  prepared  to  handle  the  stock,  upon  a  commission 
basis  or  otherwise.  I  think  that  is  a  valuable  thing  for  the  members  of 
this  Association  to  know,  and  I  am  glad  that  one  of  the  managers  sug- 
gested to  me  to  that  I  make  a  statement  of  it  to  you. 
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The  President — I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  very  valuable  information, 
and  the  Association  is  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Argall  for  bringing  the 
matter  to  its  attention.  I  have  no  doubt  all  present  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  our  genial  ex-president,  Mr.  Edward  Niles.  He  sends  me  the  follow- 
ing, dated  at  Trinidad,  Colorado,  and  heads  the  same 

THE   PROBLEM   SOLVED. 

Many  ingenious  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  have  been  suggested  of  late  by  Eastern  managers,  but  unfortu- 
nately these  plans  all  seem  to  be  saturated  with  a  pessimistic  spirit  that 
impairs  their  vitality  and  renders  them  without  value  excepting  as  exam- 
ples of  the  power  of  imagination. 

It  will  be  found  by  a  careful  boiling  down  of  these  gloomy  suggestions 
that,  in  their  authors'  minds  "chaos  hath  come  again,"  and  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  present  generation  of  fire  insurance  men  to  do  but  to  "  wrap 
the  drapery  of  their  couch  about  them  and  lie  down  to  unpleasant  dreams," 
leaving  as  a  legacy  to  their  successors  a  wrecked  and  unfruitful  business 
over-ripened  to  decay. 

These  ideas  are  misleading  and  are  based  on  false  premises.  There 
are  unsatisfactory  conditions  about  all  lines  of  business  and  always  will  be. 

Life  itself  is  not  altogether  "  a  jar  of  honey  "  and  the  bitter  is  always 
mingled  with  the  sweet.  Expressions  of  discontent  and  gloomy  prophecies 
will  not  bring  about  the  insurance  millenium  when  the  lion  will  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  great  American  and  foreign  companies  will  join  the 
Colorado  Mutual  and  the  Milpitas  Farmers'  Alliance  on  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  business. 

All  that  is  needed  to  ensure  a  sufficient  success  in  fire  insurance  is  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  managers.  If 
those  to  whom  the  local  destinies  of  the  companies  are  entrusted  will  be 
faithful  to  their  trust  all  of  these  dismal  predictions  will  resolve  into  thin 
hot  air. 

To  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  put  affairs  at  once  on  a  fair,  square  basis 
I  suggest  that  the  disgruntled  and  demoralized  managers  and  sub- 
managers  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  be  moderately  pensioned  and 
retired  and  their  places  filled  by  new  blood  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
result  will  at  once  be  adequate  rates,  a  strict  preservation  of  agents'  terri- 
tory, correct  forms  and  regular  dividends. 
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Mr.  Meade — I  am  afraid  some  of  our  papers  must  have  gotten  away 
from  your  Secretary;  floated  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas; 
taken  up  by  the  breezes  from  the  snow-capped  dome  of  Pike's  Peak  and 
chilled  the  atmosphere  of  Denver;  caught  by  the  wary  eye  of  our  versatile 
ex-President  Niles,  as  he  browsed  through  the  pastures  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  District,  and  his  loyalty  to  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  would  not 
brook  the  pessimistic  views  thereof,  without  written  protest  in  his  inimi- 
table happy  vein. 

Mr.  Devlin — Your  President  has  received  another  letter,  one  from  a 
well-known  journalist,  whose  opinions  we  cherish  and  value,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Putnam,  publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  dated  Boston, 
February  7,  1901,  which  I  am  pleased  to  read  you. 

My  Dear  Sir — 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  February  5th.  I  certainly  wish  that  I  could 
be  present,  but  a  journey  of  three  thousand  miles  at  this  time  would  be 
quite  a  task.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  and 
underwriting.  The  impression  I  have  gained  is  that  they  are  a  little  more 
advanced  along  the  lines  of  scientific  underwriting  than  we  of  the  East.  I 
certainly  hope  that  I  may  in  due  course  be  able  to  visit  the  Golden  Gate 
and  meet  some  of  the  underwriters  whose  abilities  have  made  such  a  fav- 
orable long  distance  impression  upon  me.     Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  H.  Putnam,  Publisher. 

The  President— I  find  no  special  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
Library  Committee,  therefore  no  committee  has  been  appointed  on  their 
report.  We  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  California  Knapsack, 
by  the  editor-in-chief,  Mr.  George  F.  Grant. 
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CALIFORNIA   KNAPSACK. 


GEORGE  F.  GRANT— EDWARD  NILES,  EDITORS. 


Vol.  'XXV,       .  February  6,   1901,  No.  1. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  fact  that  no  perceptible  impression  is  made  by  any  editorial 
of  the  Knapsack,  is  sufficient  reward  for  the  exertion  of  writing  it. 
The  patience  with  which  my  audience  listens  and  the  respectful  silence 
at  the  close,  brings  its  own  sweet  recompense  for  time  expended,  but 
the  harmony  of  thought  in  the  insurance  press  on  the  subject  of  these 
efforts,  is  worth  more  to  the  philosopher  than  all  else;  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  subject  on  which  the  insurance  press  can  agree.  Why  a 
Knapsack  editorial  at  all  ?  Simply  to  satisfy  a  demand  !  Possibly  like 
listening  to  the  "Ring"  operas,  the  audience  has  a  desire  for  more 
without  knowing  why.  The  demand  for  an  editorial  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  force  of  habit — like  grace  before  meat.  It  is  a  sort  of  prelude 
in  a  minor  key.  The  old  darkey  who  toted  a  heavy  log  longer  than 
was  necessary  did  it  because  of  the  great  relief  when  it  was  dropped. 
A  Knapsack  editorial  points  a  moral,  but  points  with  such  an  uncertain 
finger  that  one  can  easily  go  astray;  hence  the  demand  for  it;  going 
astray  is  apparently  desirable  progression,  and  there  we  are  at  last 
down  to  our  serious  subject — the  subject  of  the  20th  century — Progression. 

Do  not,  my  hearers,  be  satisfied  with  doing  well,  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  doing  even  better  than  that.  Progress !  Move  on  !  Get  out  of 
ruts  and  rust !  Throw  off  every  inclination  to  be  satisfied !  Never 
settle  down  to  anything  but  hard  work,  and  make  it  pay ! 

Today  is  far,  far  removed  from  yesterday;  at  least  where  ambition 
is  concerned;  the  lofty  height  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  yesterday, 
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is  but  the  stepping  stone  of  today;  contentment  has  no  place  in  the 
plan.  He  who  would  sit  complacently  under  his  vine,  while  he  observes 
his  crop  of  figs,  must  first  have  withdrawn  from  the  business  world; 
he  has  no  right  to  intrude  his  purely  domestic  sloth  into  his  highly 
desirable  business.  Progress,  friends;  progress  yourselves  to  death, 
and  enjoy  a  well  earned  rest. 

GEO.   F.  GRANT. 


ADJUDICATION    HONORABLE. 


In  zis  countree  I  haf  been  a  long  time  not  yet,  but  very  much  I 
like  him.  Americaines  are  a  gentleman  superbe,  though  polite  not 
as  of  France,  yet  of  heart  good.  Zay  information  me  I  ze  language 
like  a  native  speak.  I  know  me  not  if  exactment  I  do,  but  I  speak 
of  correctness  as  I  can  best.  One  things  sure  I  speak  me  not  part 
French  words  like  some  countryman  of  me.  My  nation  very  grand 
seems  so  but  some  Frenchman  too  much  money  grab,  and  "a  centime 
split"  as  say  we.  Not  so  Americaine.  Attend  you  me,  please,  I 
tell  why: 

I  haf  me  assuriance  of  the  flame,  five  hundred,  you  comprehension 
me?  On  ze  residential,  three  hundred;  on  ze  contentions,  two  hundred; 
make  of  totality,  five  hundred;  so  good,  so  far.  Now  hear  of  me, 
please.  What  you  call  my  neighborly  boys  of  smallness  wiz  ze  match 
of  ze  parlor  play  him,  and  ze  neighborly  residential  he  of  ze  conflagratione 
make.  Zis  not  so  bettaire,  but  to  come  more  ees  worse.  Ze  residential 
of  me  ees  of  consumption,  zat  good  ees  not  so  much.  I  like  him  not 
so  you  know  it.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  laugh  me  in  stylishness  Americaine,  but 
of  my  feeling  ees  soreness.  As  you  speak,  "nevaire  you  mind  me." 
Pretty  quickness  I  more  bettaire  feel  me.  Now  liszen  to  me  of  intent- 
ness.  To  ze  bureau  of  ze  assuriance  of  ze  flame  I  go  and  speechness 
make  like  zis  to: 

"Sir,  of  my  residential  fire,  please  can  you  do  what?"  He  say: 
"All  right,  satisfaczion  honorable  of  our  adjudicateur  he  make." 
"Sir,"  I  rejoindeur  of  me,  "from  my  heart  of  ze  bottome  I  feel  of 
me  thankful.  Of  my  complimentary  distinguish,  accept  me."  He  of 
a  smiling  break  his  face  into  and  say:  "Of  a  certainly  our  adjudicateur 
go  of  quickness."  Zen  ze  man  of  ze  face  red  and  ze  voice  jolly,  he 
shake    my   hand    and    go  wiz  me  to  ze  cafe  Americaine  of   ze  wine  of 
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ze  lawgare  of  ze  Bourbon  and  he  call  me  to  ze  countaire  and  he  say: 
''Nomination  your  poison?"  "What!"  say  I.  He  laugh  him  and  on 
ze  back  slap  me  and  say:  "You  drink  wiz  me.  What  you  take  of 
yourself?"  I  feel  me  pleasure  he  ask  me,  I  feel  me  pain  in  ze  back 
of  he  slap  me.  I  of  disguise  my  feelings  make,  I  laugh  me  like  him 
and  say:  "Of  ze  wine  of  ze  countree,  drink  me,  please."  "Good," 
he  say,  "very  good."  Bar-of-the-keep  give  to  me  of  the  liquor  red. 
"Here  to  you  is  looking  at."  I  of  the  answer  say,  "I  look  wiz  you; 
here  to  me  is."  Zis  style  Americaine  is  of  pleasingness.  In  France, 
we  of  water  sweet  sip  him  or  of  absinthe  drink  him  of  slowness,  but 
of  America  we  off  him  toss  of  quickness.  It  more  bettaire  ees  zan  of 
ze  time  longaire,  for  of  life  it  ees  short,  is  it  so  not?  Then  to  ze 
residential  go  we.  Not  of  ze  residential  is  much  to  see  for.  Of  ze 
fire  not  much  good  do  him.  As  you  say,  "He  nozzing,  to  him  do." 
I  guess  me  not.  Ha !  ha !  But  not  so  much  fun  it  makes.  The 
laughingness  ees  on  me. 

Of  ze  adjudicatour  he  of  figures  down  puts.  Zen  he  say,  "All 
right,  residential  of  three  hundred  goes."  I  feel  me  good.  "Sir," 
I  say  me,  "of  thanks,  one  thousand."  Then  he  say,  "How  of 
contentions  about — him  all  burn?"  "Sir,"  I  of  reply  make,  "not 
of  ze  fire  burn  but  of  ze  wataire  soak;  of  ze  removal,  smash.  I  of 
you  show."  Zen  to  ze  residential  of  my  countryman  we  go.  "Sir," 
I  say  of  explanations,  "from  ze  flame  ze  contentions  hereto  was  come. 
You  of  ze  furnishments;  of  ze  draperie;  of  ze  forte  piano;  of  ze  lingerie 
may  see  now  of  ze  eyes  of  you.  My  lossness  considerable,  three 
hundred  of  certainly;  but  not  of  ze  lossness  by  ze  fire.  No,  sir,  I 
am  of  honor;  of  justitude;  I  not  can  ask  of  assuriance  bureau  two 
hundred  for  lossness  of  contentions.  Zay  not  burn.  Ze  lossness  ees 
of  smokingness,  of  wataire,  of  breakupness. 

Ze  adjudicateur  on  ze  back  slapping  me  my  breathe  go  of  my 
lung  out.  "All  right,  you  are,"  he  say,  "five  hundred  we  pay  every 
dollar."  My  heart  swell.  I  of  goodness  feel.  I  of  five  hundred  get. 
Do  you  of  surprise  feel  zat  I  of  Americaine  grand  admiratione  and 
respectfulness  have?" 

The  advent  of  German,  Swedish  and  Russian  banks  and  fire 
insurance  companies  in  the  United  States,  should  have  an  educational 
effect,  and  enlarge  our  linguistic  knowledge  and  ease  of  pronunciation. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  in  this  connection  that  the  late  assistant  manager 
of  the  Bayrische  Hypotheken  and  Wechsel  Bank  has  become  manager 
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of  the  Sueddeutsche  Rueckversicherungs  Gesellschaft,  and  that  the 
Imperialiskovitch  Reassuraniciska  Suvannoskewilczkievielovitsky,  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  has  already  begun  business  in  Chicago.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Nordissken-Svederland-Wilhelmjeraverisk,  of  Christiana, 
will  also  soon  be  here,  under  the  management  of  Rupertj  Wilhemj 
Fabbej.    This  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 


NEW    EXPOSURE    HAZARD. 

Petaluma,  Feby.  1,  1901. 

Gentlemen:  Please  give  us  some  information  as  to  the  following:  Par- 
ties here  in  town  are  moving  a  double  two  story  building.  We  understand 
they  are  coming  in  on  the  cross  street  on  our  corner  with  said  building; 
then  when  they  reach  the  Main  street  they  are  to  turn  up  Main  street 
with  it,  and  as  it  is  slow  work  it  will  take  them  several  days  to 
get  past  our  property,  and  I  suppose  it  will  affect  our  insurance  while 
the  building  is  taken  past  us,  as  the  building  is  so  large  that  it  will 
take  up  the  entire  width  of  both  streets.  I  don't  suppose  we  could 
stop  them  using  the  streets,  but  if  it  affects  our  insurance  they  ought 
to  be  made  to  stand  the  cost  of  additional  insurance,  if  such  be 
necessary,  while  they  pass  with  said  building. 

Please  advise  us  by  return  of  mail  what  we  had  better  do.  We 
don't  like  to  take  any  chances,  because  if  fire  should  occur  while 
the  building  stood  close  up  to  ours,  we  may  lose  our  insurance. 

An  early  answer  will  greatly  oblige  us. 

Respectfully, 


The  Association  of  Local  Insurance  Agents  for  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico  have  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Appreciating  the  importance  to  the  commercial  and  financial  world, 
of  the  business  of  fire  underwriting,  and  appreciating  also  the  fact  that  the 
insurer  has  been,  by  want  of  intimate  association  with  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions surrounding  that  business,  led  to  have  a  most  erroneous  view  as 
to  the  methods  pursued  by  and  purposes  of  insurance  organizations;  we 
deem  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  companies  through  their  official 
organizations,  with  the  assistance  of  the  insurance  press,  present  to  the 
commercial  organizations  of  the  country,  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
deemed  practicable,  the  just  and  true  relationship  of  the  business  of  fire 
underwriting  to  the  people.     The  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico 
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Association  invites  correspondence  from  those  interested  in  the  business 
either  as  members  of  the  profession  or  as  insurers." 

This  is  unkind,  for  however  much  it  may  be  thought  that  those  who 
furnish  indemnity  know  nothing  of  the  business  of  insurance,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  put  it  in  print  and  send  it  forth  to  the  insurer  as  a  good  reason  why 
he  should  join  the  Association  of  Local  Agents  for  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico,  even  though  the  fee  be  but  $1.50  per  annum  in  advance. 
Apart  from  this  "side  winding"  slap  at  the  insurer,  the  agents'  associa- 
tion is  "good  business  ",  and  the  Knapsack  recommends  our  Secretary  to 
open  correspondence  with  them  for  mutual  improvement. 


SPECIAL    AGENT'S    REPORT. 

All  McCalty's    property  is   now  covered   by  his  own  private  water 
works. 

J.  W.  W,  Special  Agent. 


Scene — Chatham  street,  New  York  City. — "Come  in,  my  friend, 
come  in.  I  sells  you  mine  clothing  cheap.  This  is  my  annual 
fire  sale." 

MY  PRISON   RECORD. 

Is  that  so?  Well,  I  declare,  I  thought  I  had  told  you  that  story  long 
ago.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a  story  after  all;  still  one  does  not  relish  being 
arrested. 

It  was  like  this:  I  was  sent  to  relieve  an  agent  and  make  a  new 
appointment.  I  made  the  new  appointment  all  right,  but  the  man  I  was 
sent  to  relieve  was  a  character.  I  don't  know  where  he  was  born,  but  I 
think  his  father  came  from  New  England,  his  mother  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  he  was  raised  "  out  West  "  when  Ohio  was  as  far  west  as  anybody 
cared  to  go.  Do  you  think  he  would  give  up  the  register  and  supplies? 
Not  he.  He  lashed  me  with  his  talk,  he  taunted  me  with  my  youth  and 
inexperience;  he  jeered  at  me  in  the  public  street  and  made  me  so  hot  it 
is  a  wonder  I  did  not  have  a  stroke.  The  worst  of  it  was,  he  was  dealing 
with  facts,  for  I  was  as  green  a  specimen  of  a  brand  new  special  as  a 
company  ever  had  the  faith  to  send  into  the  field.  I  had  the  sympathy  of 
the  whole  community,  though,  and  after  the  town  had  got  through  laugh- 
ing at  me  they  turned  in  my  favor,  to  a  man.  This  encouraged  me  to 
speak  my  mind,  and  I  said  a  few  things  expressive  of  my  feeling  for  that 
one-time  agent.     Somebody  repeated  my  words,   and   it  was  not   long 
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before  he  came  around  and  asked  if  I  had  been  correctly  reported. 
"Yes;"  I  replied;  whereupon  he  started  in  to  abuse  me,  but  I  stopped  it 
short  with  an  upper  cut  which  sent  him  sprawling  in  the  dust.  I  had 
hardly  finished  hugging  myself  with  joyful  warmth  when  I  was  arrested 
for  assault  and  battery  on  a  warrant  duly  drawn  and  properly  served. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?  "  I  asked  the  sheriff. 

"Well,  I  hate  to  do  it,  but  there  is  only  one  place  for  prisoners— the 
pen,"  he  said. 

Then  I  commenced  to  perspire.  "  Can't  we  go  and  see  the  Judge  ?  " 
I  asked. 

11 1  have  no  objection,"  he  said. 

We  found  the  Judge  splitting  kindling  in  his  back-yard.  I  asked  for 
an  immediate  trial,  and  got  it,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd  which 
gathered  at  our  heels.  The  court  house  was  upstairs  over  the  main  club 
house;  the  club  house  had  a  large  brass  sign  on  the  door  with  "  Push  " 
on  it.  The  trial  proceeded,  and  as  I  had  no  attorney,  I  told  the  Judge 
the  whole  story.  After  weighing  the  matter  carefully,  he  took  off  his  bat- 
tered straw  hat  and  said: 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  is  a  clear  case.  The  law  on  this  here  point  is 
plain.  You  struck  this  plaintiff  a  punch  in  the  eye  and  knocked  him 
down.  I  ain't  saying  but  what  you  had  cause  to  feel  riled;  I  ain't  saying 
but  what  most  men  would  have  jumped  on  the  consarned  cuss  (I  mean 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case)  and  kicked  his  head  off ;  but  it  would  be  agin 
order  and  social  propriety  in  a  law-abiding  town  to  allow  it  was  right  to 
do  so  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  are  found  guilty 
and  you  are  fined  five  dollars  in  United  States  coin,  or  ten  days  in  jail, 
and  I  hereby  puts  one  dollar  of  that  fine  in  my  hat,  and  the  hat  will  pass 
through  this  intelligent  audience." 

When  the  Judge  got  his  hat  back  there  was  ten  dollars  in  it. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "this  court  is  adjourned;  and  now,  men,  if 
you  will  follow  me  downstairs  we  will  spend  that  extra  five  dollars." 


The  old  town  of  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  is  well  remembered  by  the  old 
timers  on  the  road,  and  even  after  the  stage  ride  was  shortened  down  to 
the  trip  from  Roseburg  to  Redding,  it  was  a  pretty  good  stopping  place 
for  a  rest  from  the  ride  over  the  Rogue  River  Mountains. 

It  never  was  a  very  rapid  place,  and  in  these  latter  years  doesn't 
hasten  much,  in  which  connection  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a  well 
known,  active  special,  might  be  in  order: 

"We  are  doing  about  as  well  here  as  this  dead  old   town  justifies. 
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You  can't  hurry  them  as  our  agent  himself  admits,  and  as  an  example 
of  how  slow  people  move  there,  he  will  take  you  to  the  back  door  of  his 
store  and  point  to  an  old  dilapidated  house  on  the  rear  end  of  the  lot,  and 
will  say,  '  I  was  born  in  that  house  forty  years  ago,  and  now  I  am  in  busi- 
ness on  the  other  end  of  the  lot.  Getting  eighty  feet  from  home  in  forty 
years  is  not  bad  for  Jacksonville,  though  it  might  be  considered  a  little 
swift  for  other  places.'  " 


McQUOIDS   SALAMANDRA   FIREPROOF    PAINT. 

"About  six  months  ago  Adoniram  J.  Smith,  living  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  at  Lawrence,  California,  midway  between  the  towns  of  Mountain 
View  and  Santa  Clara,  about  eight  miles  north  of  San  Jose,  built  himself 
a  very  fine  house,  had  it  finished  up  in  first-class  shape,  inside  and  out, 
and  handsomely  furnished.  In  December  last  he  and  his  wife  left  home 
to  spend  the  day,  and  imagine  their  surprise  when  they  returned  to  find 
their  house  and  everything  in  it  burned. 

Mr.  Smith  drove  to  San  Jose,  notified  agents  Goss  &  Wicks  of  the 
loss,  and  they  telegraphed  the  company  at  San  Francisco.  By  the  next 
train  the  adjuster  arrived  and  was  driven  by  Smith,  who  met  him  at  the 
depot,  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

When  they  reached  there  the  adjuster  remarked,  "What's  the  matter 
with  you,  Smith  ?  I  thought  you  said  your  house  was  burned,  and  there 
it  stands  without  a  blemish."  So  they  got  out  and  went  to  the  house, 
and  imagine  the  adjuster's  look  of  surprise  when  he  walked  up  the  stairs 
across  the  porch  and  opened  the  door.  The  entire  house  had  burned 
away.  The  adjuster  settled  the  loss  on  a  basis  of  $4,983.37,  which  the 
company  paid  immediately,  and  were  glad  to  do  so,  as  the  total  insurance 
was  $5,250,  and  they  made  a  salvage  of  $266.63  on  the  paint,  which  was 
entirely  uninjured,  and  in  fact  a  little  better  after  the  fire  than  before. 

What  deceived  the  adjuster  was  that  the  paint  used  had  preserved  the 
house  from  water  and  dampness;  and  the  wood  was  as  dry  as  a  powder 
house,  and  the  fire,  starting  from  the  inside,  had  burned  all  it  came  to  till 
it  reached  the  paint,  and  as  there  wasn't  any  gasoline  in  it,  it  left  the 
entire  outline  complete. 

Mr.  Smith  drove  the  adjuster  to  town,  looked  up  the  carpenter  that 
built  the  house  and  renewed  the  contract  with  him,  and  a  part  of  the 
specifications  was  that  the  new  house  was  to  be  built  inside  the  walls  of 
paint  left  standing,  and  that  all  the  interior  floors,  furniture,  stoves,  and 
everything  were  to  be  painted  two  coats  of  the  same  kind  of  paint  they 
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had  used  on  the  outside,  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  have  any  insurance.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  that  the  paint  on  the  house  was  the  celebrated 
Salamandra  Fireproof  Paint,  sold  only  by  Ebenezer  McQuoid,  dealer  in 
groceries,  paints,  and  choice  family  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes  only, 
Santa  Clara,  California." 

The  above  story  is  true  in  every  detail.  The  name  of  the  company 
which  paid  the  loss  will  be  given  on  application. 

I  don't  claim  originality  for  this  tale,  but  it  is  good,  all  the  same. 


The  stage  stopped  for  supper  at  a  wayside  inn,  neat,  clean  and  cool, 
with  hop  vines  gracefully  shading  the  open  dining  room  windows.  The 
Italian  who  kept  the  house  had  "a  vineyard  and  made  claret  which  was 
served  at  meals  without  extra  charge,  but  being  tired  and  dusty  I  longed 
for  a  bottle  of  Bass'  ale  with  my  chops.  The  waiter  boy  said  they  did  not 
keep  it  in  stock,  but  would  send  out  and  get  it.  The  waiter  boy  was  like 
the  landlord,  an  Italian.  Time  passed,  and  my  meal  was  almost  over 
when  I  thought  again  of  my  Bass'  ale,  and  asked  for  it. 

11  Justa  now  come,  pulla  the  cork,"  said  Antone,  as  he  whisked  out 
of  the  room,  only  to  return  and  place  before  me  with  a  triumphal  flourish 
.  a  bottle  of  vaseline. 


The  early  morning  train  was  due  at  Big  Timber  at  4:35,  and  the 
Pullman  car  porter  was  given  strict  orders  to  call  me  at  4:20,  as  urgent 
business  necessitated  my  stopping  at  that  point.  I  was  awakened  by 
the  porter  touching  me  on  the  shoulder  and  the  remark,  "Big  Timber." 
Sure  enough  it  was,  and  before  my  feet  touched  the  floor  the  whistle 
signaled  the  station,  and  a  peep  out  of  the  window  showed  the  town  in 
sight. 

There  was  no  time  to  curse  the  darkey  or  to  make  any  part  of  a 
toilet.  The  train  stopped  just  one  minute— the  sleeping  car  standing 
for  that  length  of  time  several  hundred  feet  east  of  the  station.  The 
chocolate  colored  gentleman  deposited  my  grips  in  the  gravel  while  I 
scrambled  out  in  the  raw,  cold  morning  air,  with  my  clothes  on— 
on  my  arm  only.  There  was  no  bell  to  ring  for  warm  water  or  a  fire. 
The  gravel  hurt  my  feet— rather  my  foot,  for  I  danced  around  on  one 
only,  trying  to  pull  on  my  nether  garments.  The  steel  rail  felt  cold 
and  hard  when  used  as  a  chair,  and  my  hair  refused  to  lie  down 
with  only  fingers  for  a  comb.     However,  when  I  was  ready  to  leave  my 
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temporary   accommodations  there  was  no  clerk  to  wrangle  with  about 
rates. 

At  the  hotel  that  morning  I  sat  down  to  a  6:30  breakfast,  still  cold 
and  sore.  Sitting  at  the  same  table  were  a  gentleman  and  lady  who 
had  arrived  on  the  early  morning  train  from  the  East,  but  in  a 
leisurely,  decent,  decorous  manner.  It  is  strange  what  a  difference 
in  one's  appearance  a  few  clothes  will  make.  I  was  incog,  when  I 
sat  down  to  the  table.  The  gentleman  remarked  to  the  lady  in  a 
stage  whisper,  "Say,  did  you  see  that  guy  dress  on  the  side  track 
this  morning?"  She  replied  with  a  giggle,  "Yes,  wasn't  it  too  funny 
for  anything."  Perhaps  she  saw  the  point — the  guy  had  his  own 
feelings  about  it. 


THE    NEW    AGENT    AGAIN. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  you  asking  you  what  is  the  best  terms  you 
can  give  Tom  Smith  on  his  barn.  The  barn  is  five  miles  from  Sausalito, 
and  two  miles  from  Mill  Valley;  the  barn  lies  north  and  south  the 
same  direction  as  the  road,  the  barn  is  49  feet  wide  and  50  feet  long, 
is  20  feet  high  to  the  ceiling  and  10  feet  from  the  ceiling  to  the  ridge- 
pole, the  barn  is  100  feet  from  the  county  road  and  is  valued  at  $1,000. 
It  is  made  of  wood  with  cement  foundation.  Enclosed  find  diagram 
of  the  barn,  showing  the  dimensions  above  given.  Did  not  have  any 
barn  applications  or  would  have  forwarded  one.  Please  let  me  know 
the  rate  and  percentage  for  amount  to  be  insured  and  also  send  me 
some  barn  applications.     I  guess  I  have  given  everything  that  is  needed. 


ANOTHER  AGENTS  LETTER. 

Dear  Sir  inclosed  please  find  an  Oald  Policie  of  My  Ware  House 
I  send  you  as  A  copy  to  write  me  A  Policie  for  One  year  Insurance 
the  amount  I  will  only  cary  $1506  Same  as  the  one  I  Send  you  the 
Insurance  to  commence  the  Date  you  receive  this  letter.  I  have  Made 
arangements  with  the  first  national  bank  of  Oswego  to  use  sum  Money 
in  My  Business  and  at  times  I  over  Draw  My  Deposits  and  the  Oald 
Policie  I  Send  You  covers  that  allright  the  Rait  was  razed  on  my 
House  on  act.  of  Storing  cascara  Bark  but  I  am  free  from  Bark  and 
your  general  agent.  Mr.  Frank  Smith  your  traveling  Agent  Wrote 
me  the  Rait  would  be  redused  to  the  1.75  in  A  fiew  Days.  Please 
let  me  know  the  amount  I  owe  you  on  the  Policie  and  also  the  way 
You   will  have    the  Monie   Sent  and  I  will  Send   the  Same  by  return 
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Male.  Please  send  Me  A  rait  Book  as  I  expect  to  send  You  Some 
Applications  Soon  and  Mr.  Smith  did  not  Send  Me  one.  I  think 
that  will  make  My  out  Fit  compleet  and  I  will  try  and  do  a  Good 
Business  this  Season. 


From  Raw  Dog  to  Foul  Water  it's  a  long  cry  and  a  lonely  one. 
A  night  drive  and  a  starless  one.  For  weary  miles  the  Jehu  has  kept 
up  a  depressing  decantation  on  the  robberies,  murders,  accidents  and 
sudden  deaths  which  produce  the  composite  tragedy  of  this  road. 
Particularly  and  earnestly  does  he  dwell  on  the  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  man  and  beast  in  rounding  the  curve  on  the  Bully  Creek 
bluff.  From  the  number  of  conveyances  which  have  gone  over  this 
precipice  I  conclude  that  the  horses  up  there  very  sensibly  belong 
to  a  suicide  club.  I  am  not  very  talkative  this  evening,  and  Mr.  Driver 
has  it  all  to  himself.  The  weird  cry  of  a  nocturnal  mountain  bird 
sounds  like  a  sobbing,  despairing  plaint  from  the  nether  world,  and 
although  it  is  not  cold  I  instinctively,  as  it  were,  button  my  overcoat 
up  to  my  chin.  We  creep  over  mile  after  mile  of  the  rocky  road 
and  plutonian  darkness  settles  over  hill  and  dale.  From  a  nodding 
reverie  I  am  suddenly  aroused  by  the  driver  crowding  towards  me 
on  the  seat,  and  the  bluff  at  Bully  Creek  flashes  into  my  mind. 

4 'How  far  is  it  to  Bully  Creek?"  I  sharply  ask. 

"About  a  mile,"   is  the  nervous  reply.     I  am  very  much  relieved. 

"Straight  ahead?"  I  carelessly  ask. 

"No,  straight  down,"  is  the  startling  reply. 

"Let  me  out !"  I  say,  jumping  to  my  feet. 

"For  God's  sake,  stranger,  sit  still,"  he  pleads.  "There's  only 
about  half  an  inch  of  ledge  between  us  and  hell." 

I  sit  down  and  remain  very  quiet;  for  I  do  not  care  to  go  with 
that  driver  any  further  than  the  end  of  his  swing.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  heaves  a  sigh  and  says: 

"Thank  Heaven  that  place  is  behind  me  once  more.  There's 
'bout  half  a  mile  of  dangerous  road  yet,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  that 
curve  behind." 

"Let  me  out,"  I  peremptorily  demand.  "I'll  walk  that  half 
mile.     Want  to  stretch  myself  anyway." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  pardner,  I  don't  mind  it,"  he  replies,  in  a 
most  offensively  patronizing  manner. 
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"You  stop  those  horses  instantly,"  I  snap.  "If  you  want  to  go 
down  to  Bully  Creek,  or  the  other  place,  go;  but  I'm  not  going  with 
you  if  I  can  help  myself." 

To  my  horror,  instead  of  complying  with  my  demand,  he  starts 
the  team   on   a  run    through   the    darkness.     I   silently  commend    my 

spirit  to  the  angels,  and  hang  on  to  the  seat.     In  a  few  minutes 

(it  seemed  forever  and  a  day)  we  dash  into  a  little  valley  below  and 
come  to  a  halt.  The  sweet  babble  of  running  water,  and  the  twinkle 
of  a  few  friendly  stars  that  peep  out  of  the  darkness  dispel  the  shadow 
of  death  which  envelopes  me,  my  hat  settles  back  on  my  head  and 
I  jump  to  terra  firma. 

The  driver  mechanically  hands  out  my  grip,  at  the  same  time 
bewildering  me  by  remarking  that  I  would  find  a  pail  hanging  from 
the  rear  axle-tree. 

"Do  you  change  rigs  here,"  I  ask. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replies,  "but  nearly  everybody  who  comes  down 
that  grade  in  the  dark  wants  to  change  clothes  here.  That's  how 
this  stream  came  to  be  called  'Foul  Water.'  " 


OVER    THE    'PHONE. 


The  same  name  for  men  in  the  same  line  of  business  gives  rise 
to  inconvenient,  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  circumstances.  Recently 
at  one  of  our  leading  hotels  one  of  our  Thompson's  was  sitting  in  the 
lobby  waiting  for  the  dining  room  to  open,  when  the  bell  boy  approached 
and  told  him  he  was  wanted  at  the  telephone.  A  lady's  voice  responded 
to  his  *  'hello"  and  the  conversation  went  something  like  this: — 

"Is  this  Mr.  Thompson  ?' '     ' ' Yes. ' ' 

"The  insurance  man?"  "Well,  not  the  insurance  man,  but  I 
am  in  that  line  of  business." 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  T ?    Have  you  a  cold?"     "No.    Why?" 

"Your  voice  doesn't  sound  a  bit  familiar."  "That's  too  bad. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  'phone.  It  might  be  more  familiar  if  we 
were  not  so  far  apart." 

"Maybe.     What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening?"     "Not  a  thing." 

"Take  me  to  dinner?"     "Sure,  with  pleasure." 

"All  right,  I'll  look  for  you."     "W'here  will  I  meet  you?" 

"Oh,  the  same  place."     "Where  did  you  say?" 

"Don't  you  remember?"     "Not  guilty." 
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"Your  memory  is  pretty  short."  "No,  it  is  pretty  good.  But  tell 
me  where  I  am  to  meet  you  and  how  I  will  know  you,  and  I'll  be 
on  hand  like  a  sore  finger." 

"I  don't  believe  you  are  Mr.  Thompson  at  all."  "Honor  bright 
I  am." 

"Mr.  A.  C.  Thompson?"  "Well  no,  not  exactly.  My  initials  are 
'A.  W.\  but  I  think  I  could  fill  the  bill." 

"Oh!" 

Bang!  went  the  'phone only. 


BORROWED  WIT. 


A  lawmaker  from  a  city  noted  for  its  culture  made  a  vehement  plea 
for  an  insurance  bill  of  his,  forbidding  a  corporation  from  seeking  insur- 
ance outside  the  State  till  it  had  certified  that  it  couldn't  get  all  the 
insurance  it  wanted  inside  the  State.  The  representative  from  a  little 
farming  town  arose  and  read  an  amendment.  It  provided  that  "no  male 
citizen  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  State  for  a  wife  until  he  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  an  affidavit  that  he  was  unable  to 
procure  a  wife  in  this  commonwealth."  The  bill  was  lost  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

The  genial  special  of  one  of  our  big  companies  wrote  his  office  from 
a  certain  town  some  months  ago,  of  a  little  episode  in  which  he  cut  a 
figure,  as  follows: 

"I  did  not  see  our  agent  here,  but  with  five  others  I  was  arrested  for 

violating  a  quarantine  ordinance  of  the   city.     The  town  of is  a 

business  rival,  and  when  it  succeeded  in  inducing  the  smallpox  epidemic 
to  go  and  settle  down  in  its  midst  (and  on  its  surface)  this  town  was  very 
jealous  of  the  notoriety  thus  obtained,  and  for  a  time  thought  of  intro- 
ducing the  Philippino  itch  or  the  Populist  county  convention,  as  a  counter 
attraction  to  make  its  headquarters  here.  But  this  enterprise  falling- 
through,  they  did  the  next  best  thing,  and  quarantined  against  the  other 
town.  So  on  Saturday  night  last  when  the  train  came  in  from  there,  we 
all  lit  out  for  a  lunch  counter,  and  on  coming  out  the  marshal  rounded  us 
up.  The  other  four  fellows  broke  and  ran  for  the  train,  but  he  had  me. 
Then  began  an  argument  extending  over  and  through  the  fields  of  law, 
ethics,  gospel  and  philosophy,  which  resulted  in  a  bet  of  the  drinks  for 
the  crowd  that  there  was  not  a  quarantine  notice  in  the  train.  The  old 
fellow  (the  marshal)  snapped  at  this  bait,  and  we  started  for  the  train.     I 
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kept  a  step  or  two  in  advance,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rear 
coach  the  bell  rang.  I  made  a  break  for  liberty  and  jumped  on  to  the 
rear  baggage  car  (the  baggage  car  is  the  rear  sleeper  on  this  road).  The 
last  I  saw  of  the  marshal  he  was  doubled  up  on  the  track  laughing. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  quarantine,  but  they  allow  traveling  men 
to  get  dinner  at  the  depot.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  job  was  put  up 
on  me  by  Henry ,  one  of  our  agents  in  the  other  town." 


"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  hustling  agent;  "by  all  the  laws  of  average  this 
building  is  due  to  burn  any  day.  It  never  fails.  You  better  let  me  write 
a  policy  for  you." 

"  You  say  that  this  building,  under  this  law  of  average,  is  apt  to  burn 
soon;  or,  in  other  words,  its  time  is  up  ? " 

"Yes,  sir;  bound  to  burn  within  the  year." 

"  Then  how  is  it  that  your  company  will  carry  the  risk  if  it  is  bound 
to  burn  within  the  year?    Eh?    Tell  me  that,  sir." 

The  hustling  agent  never  batted  an  eye.  After  cautiously  looking 
about  he  stepped  up  to  his  victim  and  whispered: 

"  It's  this  way.  This  company  has  not  treated  me  right;  in  fact  it 
has  done  me  all  kinds  of  dirt,  and  I  have  it  in  for  it.  Knowing  that  this 
building  would  soon  burn,  I  saw  a  chance  of  getting  even,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  you  a  chance  to  get  from  under." 

Later  the  records  showed  that  the  hustling  agent  had  stumbled  onto 
the  workings  of  the  law  cited,  and  the  loss  was  total,  notwithstanding 
depreciation. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  1,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Doe,  Special  Agent,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dear  Sir:  For  several  months  past  we  have  noticed  in  your  expense 
account  charges  for  livery  hire,  nearly  all  of  which  appear  to  occur  on 
days  when  your  route  cards  and  reports  show  that  you  have  been  in  rail- 
way towns.  We  conclude  that  you  have  purchased  a  team  of  horses, 
harness  and  a  suitable  vehicle,  and  that  you  are  paying  for  same  on  the 
installment  plan.  Please  advise  us  of  the  value  of  the  entire  turnout,  in 
order  that  our  next  annual  report  may  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
assets.  Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Roe,  Manager. 

P.  S. — We  trust  that  the  horses  are  of  blooded  stock,  in  order  that 
there  may  not  be  a  lack  of  harmony  when  you  handle  the  ribbons. 
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SHORT   RATES. 

Some  months  ago  I  started  a  local  agency  and  applied  for  several 
companies,  receiving,  of  course,  as  many  letters  in  return,  stating  that  the 
special  agents  would  be  pleased  to  call  on  me  when  next  in  this  vicinity. 
Had  a  barrel  of  companies  offered  to  me,  but  finally  decided  to  accept  the 
one  that  offered  to  print  my  letterheads,  blotters,  etc.,  as  "Richard  Carvel 
Smith,  Resident  Manager."  Incidentally,  I  might  mention  also  that 
the  special  agent  promised  my  typewriter,  who  is  a  fine  looking  girl,  that 
he  would  have  cards  printed  for  her,  bearing  the  name  of  the  company,  so 
that  she  might  solicit  business.     But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

When  the  drummer  for  the  company  had  pumped  me  full  of  informa- 
tion on  lines,  prohibited  risks,  cancellations,  ratings,  star  hazards,  etc.,  I 
was  sure  there  was  nothing  more  to  learn  about  the  business.  "  And 
still  I  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew,  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all 
he  knew."  Why,  underwriting  was  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  No 
guess  work,  no  discrepancies. 

It  wasn't  long  until  three  old  friends  of  mine,  three  brothers  from  the 
country,  dropped  in  to  have  their  property  insured.  They  were  the  best 
farmers  in  our  community  and  had  fine  ranches.  To  save  friction  and 
jealousy  amongst  their  wives  they  decided  to  each  carry  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  insurance,  but  on  an  explanation  of  the  saving  they  would  make 
by  insuring  for  three  or  five  years,  Jack  decided  on  one  year;  so  I  figured 
up  his  premium  and  made  it  just  an  even  $100.  Bill  thought  he  would  hit 
it  a  lick  for  three  years,  so  I  touched  him  for  $200.  Tom  wanted  to  go 
them  both  one  better,  so  he  said  to  make  his  papers  out  for  five  years, 
and  his  note  for  $300  for  six  months.  It  was  u  beautiful  billiards,"  and 
this  insurance  business  was  my  long  suit.  Some  day  I  would  have  a  fine 
business  on  my  books,  and  then  all  the  managers  would  want  me  as  a 
special.  If  I  made  a  success  as  a  special  I  would  soon  be  manager,  and  if 
I  didn't— well,  I  would  lose  my  job  and  find  that  the  company  had  my 
local  business  fixed  for  all  time. 

Six  months  afterwards  my  friends  sold  their  ranches  and  came  in  to 
cancel  their  insurance.  Everything  was  easy  and  the  yearly  short  rate 
table  like  my  A  B  C's,  for  I  had  heard  the  special  glibly  say,  "  one  month 
twenty,  two  months  thirty,  three  months  forty,"  etc.,  until  I  knew  up  to 
six  months.  Jack's  annual  premium  was  $100,  so  I  charged  him  $70  for 
the  six  months,  which  was  satisfactory.  It  was  then  up  to  Bill,  and  I  was 
gathering  confidence  in  my  ability  to  cancel  anything  that  was  ever  written. 
But  I  had  to  turn  to  the  company's  "  Short  Rate  Table  "  when  it  came  to 
more   than   one   year.     That  was   easy,  too,  for  I  soon  found  it.     "Six 
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months,  30%."  That  was  $60  for  Bill,  which  was  satisfactory  to  Bill  but 
not  to  Jack,  who  had  paid  $70.  There  were  indications  of  a  rough  house 
for  a  few  minutes.  However,  I  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  readily 
explained  to  Jack  that  his  insurance  had  been  more  expensive  from  the 
start  than  Bill's,  for  a  one  year  policy  cost  $100,  while  a  three-year  policy 
for  the  same  amount  would  average  only  $66.66  a  year;  and  if  there  was 
$33.34  difference  for  a  year,  surely  $10  was  not  too  much  difference  for  six 
months. 

All  calm  along  the  Hudson  again.  I  was  a  Tallyrand!  Certainly 
Jack  saw  the  point,  and  everything  was  lovely  while  I  sharpened  my  pen- 
cil for  Tom. 

Six  months'  earned  premium  on  a  five  year  policy  is  supposed  to  be 
22%  according  to  the  company's  table,  but  not  according  to  horse  sense 
or  I'm  a  liar.  But  I  didn't  use  horse  sense  just  then — I  used  the  table — 
and  told  my  friend  Tom  that  he  would  have  to  contribute  just  $66  to  our 
benevolent  fund. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Smith  ?  Charge  me  more  than  Bill, 
when  my  insurance  was  cheaper  from  the  start  than  his.  See  here,  Dick, 
you're  crazy.  I  was  to  pay  $60  a  year  on  an  average,  while  Jack  was  to 
pay  $100,  and  Bill  $66.66.  Now  you  charge  me  more  than  Bill  and  nearly 
as  much  as  Jack.  He  was  to  pay  $40  a  year  more,  but  you  charge  him 
only  $4  more  for  six  months.  Besides,  you  charged  Jack  only  70%  of  his 
annual  premium,  but  you  charge  me  110%.     You've  got  to  show  me." 

I  tried  to  show  him,  and  it  wouldn't  do.  The  former  arguments 
wouldn't  work,  for  in  Tom's  case  the  premium  was  more  than  for  the 
shorter  term  policy,  while  between  Jack  and  Bill  matters  were  entirely 
reversed.  I  couldn't  see  it  and  neither  could  the  boys.  To  save  a  hos- 
pital bill,  and  incidentally  retain  their  friendship,  I  charged  each  of  them 
$60,  or  $180  in  all,  but  my  statements  to  the  company  had  to  be  made  out 
showing  earned  premiums  of  $196.66.  I  remitted  the  extra  sixteen  plunks 
and  jumped  the  job.  This  insurance  business  isn't  so  many  after  all.  I 
haven't  had  any  offers  of  a  job  as  jollier  on  the  road  yet. 

The  manager  wrote  to  me  inquiring  the  reason  of  my  resignation.  I 
am  waiting  for  the  special  agent  and  will  tell  him.  He  will  have  "to 
show  me  "  where  the  scientific  method  of  figuring  comes  in  or  return  that 
sixteen  sixty.  Of  course  he  has  another  alternative,  but  he  weighs  190, 
and  I  hope  he  can  explain. 


The  undertaker  thought  that  4  per  cent,  on  his  stock  of  coffins  was  a 
pretty  "stiff "  rate.  The  underwriter  explained  that  there  was  a  "  grave" 
hazard  attached  to  coffins. 
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The  manager  of  a  well  known  company,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Wallace, 
Idaho,  stopped  at  the  "Palace  Hotel",  the  only  hotel  in  the  town.  It 
served  no  meals.  On  arising,  finding  that  he  had  not  been  cremated 
during  the  night,  he  dressed  and  meandered  down  stairs,  and  then 
began  a  hunt  for  a  place  to  breakfast.  Wishing  to  go  to  the  best  place, 
he  addressed  a  stranger,  asking  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  direct 
him  to  the  best  restaurant.  The  stranger  gladly  consented,  and,  pointing 
with  his  index  finger,  he  said,  ''That  place  with  the  word  'Safe'  on  it 
is  the  best  place  in  town."  The  manager,  not  wishing  to  show  his 
ignorance,  went  over  in  the  direction  which  the  stranger  had  pointed 
out,  but  could  find  no  place  with  the  word  "Safe"  on  it,  but  as  there 
was  but  one  restaurant  in  the  block,  he  went  in  and  sat  down,  and 
had  a  very  good  breakfast. 

Curiosity,  however,  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  decided  to  find 
out  the  building  with  the  word  "Safe"  on  it.  He  walked  up  and  down, 
but  could  find  no  such  building,  but  suddenly  a  ray  of  light  came 
from  his  brain.  In  large,  gold  letters  on  the  window  of  the  restaurant 
at  which  he  had  breakfasted,  was  the  word  "CAFE,"  the  stranger 
pronouncing  it  "Safe." 


TUNE:  "HELLO  MY  BABY.1 

Hello,  Levinski, 

Hello,  Levinski, 

Hello,  my  Jewdicial  friend, 

Congratulate  me  by  wire, 

So  help  me,  my  store's  on  fire, 

It  isn't  the  first  time, 

It  won't  be  the  last  time, 

The  Companies  can't  lose  me, 

Oh  !  Levinski,  telephone,  and 

Tell  me  I'm  your  own. 

Hello,  Levinski, 

Hello,  Levinski, 

Hello,  my  Jewdicial  friend,  etc. 


Special  Agent— "Our  typewriter  is  a  very  gay  and  picturesque 
dresser." 

Manager— "Well,  that's  all  right.  If  she  can  make  it  appear  that 
the  fire  insurance  business  is  a  garden  party,  I  have  no  objection." 
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A  fire  caught  in  four  different  places  at  once.  An  examination 
by  the  fire  marshal  and  the  adjuster  for  the  company,  convinced  them 
that  it  was  a  case  of  incendiarism,  and  they  so  reported  to  the  manager 
of  the  company. 

The  manager,  in  his  wisdom,  did  nothing.  "He  say  nuthin,  and  he 
just  keep  on  saying  nuthin." 

Finally  the  assured  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  made  a  demand  for 
his  loss,  some  $500.  The  manager  said,  "No,  Sir!  Not  a  red  cent, 
for  you  set  the  place  on  fire."  "So  help  me  I  didn't,  and  if  I  did, 
vy  don't  you  sent  me  to  San  Quentin.  I  vant  my  money."  "Not 
a  red  cent  for  your  loss,"  the  manager  said.  "Veil,  I  guess  I'll  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer."  "All  right,"  said  the  manager,  "go  ahead." 
"Don't  I  get  nuthin  at  all  ven  I  have  a  loss  of  five  hundred  dollars?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  manager,  "there  is  $2.00  return  premium  on  your 
policy,  which  will  be  paid  to  you  on  delivery  thereof."  "Two  Dollars  ! 
So  help  me,  don't  I  get  my  $500?"  "No,  Sir,"  sternly  said  the  manager, 
"$2.00  or  nothing."  "Veil,"  with  the  broadest  of  smiles,  "I  guess  I'll 
take  the  $2.00."     And  he  did,  and  thus  endeth  the  story. 


At  the  adjustment  of  a  small  loss  the  special  agent  said  to  the 
assured,  "I  see  you  have  a  number  of  hand  grenades  hanging  on  the 
wall.     Why  did  you  not  use  some  of  them  to  put  out  the  fire?" 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  the  assured,  "I  was  a  little  flustered,  and, 
for  the  moment  I  could  not  find  a  corkscrew  on  the  whole  blamed 
premises." 

I  won't  call  him  by  name  because  I  solemnly  promised  Col.  Bentley, 
of  Pendleton,  not  to  give  the  boy  away.  But  the  boy,  after  finishing 
his  work  and  finding  a  day  to  his  credit,  wanted  to  hunt  a  bear.  And, 
as  the  Colonel  is  an  authority  on  bears,  and  one  of  the  best  natured  men 
the  sun  shines  on  besides,  he  consented  to  lead  the  boy  to  the  dusky 
dell  where  the  bear,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was  feeding  on  black- 
berries. There  were  other  hunters  in  the  party,  but  our  business  is 
with  the  boy. 

He  was  wild  with  excitement  and  delight,  and  it  looked  once  or 
twice  as  if  he  would  fill  the  whole  party  with  buck-shot,  because  of 
his  exhilaration.  When  every  man  had  covered  his  station,  the  Colonel 
proceeded  to  stir  up  the  bear.  The  boy  had  his  instructions,  if  the  bear 
came  his  way  he  was  to  remain  behind  the  tree  until  the  bear  was 
within   twenty  feet,  then,  with   a   steady  aim  and    with   a   firm   trigger- 
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finger  let  him  have  it  right  in  the  breast  and  tear  him  wide  open. 
The  boy  danced  with  joy.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  bear 
turned  out,  but  when  he  came  the  ravine  echoed  with  his  howls  and 
the  underbrush  crackled  with  loud  snaps. 

"Here  he  comes  !"   shouted  the  Colonel,  "look  out  there  !" 

Bang  !  Bang  !  went  the  guns.  Growl !  Growl !  said  the  bear,  until 
at  last  they  gathered  about  his  form  prone  on  the  ground.  It  was  a 
bullet  from  the  Colonel  that  gave  him  his  quietus— but  the  boy — 
Oh  !  where  was  he  ? 

"My  soul!"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  hope  he  is  not  hurt  by  a  stray 
shot." 

"Save  me !  Save  me!"  came  a  faint  cry,  and  on  the  ground  with 
arms  and  legs  clasping  the  tree  trunk,  his  gun  loaded  and  thrown 
aside,  there  sat  the  boy. 

"It's  all  over,  the  bear  is  killed,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Then  I  will  come  down  out  of  the  tree,"  said  the  boy,  with 
much  dignity. 

He  came  into  town  smiling  and  confident,  and  represented  himself 
as  the  special  agent  of  my  company.  I  soon  found  he  knew  his  business 
so  far  as  insurance  was  concerned,  and  yet  I  hesitated  a  little  when  he 
asked  for  the  register,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he  made  a  copy  of  the 
entire  expirations. 

"Where  is  Charley  Goodfellow,  the  old  special?"  I  inquired. 

"Gone  East  to  the  home  office,  and  I  am  sent  out  in  his  place." 

"It's  a  wonder  the  office  could  not  have  notified  me,"  I  said. 

"Well,  yes,  it  is,"  he  answered. 

At  his  suggestion  he  made  his  inspections  alone.  This  saved  me  a 
long  tramp  about  town,  and  his  comments  on  the  risks  were  to  the 
point  and  pertinent. 

"I  will  take  your  card  for  my  card  rack,"  I  said. 

He  smiled  a  little.  "I  have  no  card.  I  am  an  old-time  special,  and 
I  never  have  found  a  card  a  necessity.  It  saves  a  trifle  in  expense 
and  never  gets  a  risk — at  least  for  me." 

Even  then  I  did  not  doubt  but  what  he  was  all  he  claimed  to  be; 
but  when,  after  a  while  he  asked  for  a  small  amount  on  account  just 
to  get  to  the  next  town,  where  he  expected  a  remittance,  I  gulped  down 
a  small  lump  in  my  throat  and  asked  how  much. 

"Two  and  a  half,"  he  said. 

I  thought  it  over  quickly— for  a  confidence  man  he  was  touching 
me  light.     "All    right,"  I  replied,    "I    will   go    down   to   the   office  and 
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bring  it  to  the  hotel."  I  struck  the  long  distance  telephone  and  told 
the  San  Francisco  office  all  about  it,  and  they  replied,  "Let  him  have 
what  money  he  wants." 

And  that's  the  whole  story. 


THE    STORY   OF   A   STOVE. 
"  Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible."— Shakespeare. 

The  truth  in  the  above  description  by  the  bard  of  Avon  of  the  tender, 
clinging  female  of  the  human  race  will  not  be  contradicted,  save  by  some 
sour  misogynist.  But  her  ways  are  not  always  the  ways  of  man.  Thus, 
by  no  process  of  ratiocination  is  it  likely  that  a  man  would  convert  a  stove 
into  a  cash  box.  Yet  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  curious  hiding 
places  found  for  money  by  our  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Auburn,  Indiana,  put  $150  in 
bills  between  the  lids  of  a  stove,  temporarily  out  of  use.  The  money  had 
been  given  to  her  for  safe-keeping  by  the  farmer.  The  family  had  com- 
pany, a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  old  stove,  and  the  money  is  now  a  mere 
painful  memory. 

But  the  farmer's  troubles  are  not  yet  over.  He  has  sought  legal 
advice  as  to  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  amount  of  the  burned  bills 
from  an  insurance  company  whose  policy  covered  his  "  household  goods 
and  valuables."  As  the  Indiana  lawyer  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  belief 
that  there  is  a  precedent  somewhere  in  the  law-books  rendering  the  com- 
pany liable  for  the  result  of  this  poor,  tender,  forgetful  woman's  strange 
selection  of  the  stove  as  a  hiding  place  for  her  husband's  savings,  it  is 
quite  likely  the  farmer  will  now  burn  some  more  money  in  the  effort  to 
regain  what  is  irrevocably  lost. — The  Chronicle,  Montreal. 


Tramps  and  beggars  are  an  awful  nuisance  about  an  office,  said 
the  counter  man.  They  creep  in  and  whine  under  their  breath  and 
they  fill  the  place  with  the  odor  of  old  straw,  ammonia  and  patent 
fertilizer,  until  you  don't  know  the  difference  between  the  front  and 
the  rear.  I  detest  them  and  can  hardly  command  patience  to  turn 
them  away.  Only  last  week  there  came  to  the  counter  the  worst 
looking,  piratical,  all-round  hobo  I  ever  saw  inside  a  house.  He 
corkscrewed  his  way  to  me  and  said  something  in  an  undertone.  "I 
can't  hear  you,"  said  I  sarcastically. 

4 'Oh,  indeed,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice.  "I  want  to  pay  the 
premium  on  my  policy."     And  it  amounted  to  $187. 
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' 'I  want  to  insure  my  two  dwellings  under  one  sum,"  said  he. 

"Can't  do  it,"  said  the  agent,  "because  there  is  a  space  between 
them." 

Then  he  took  a  board  and  nailed  the  two  dwellings  together. 
"Now  can  you  do  it?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  agent. 


A  first-class  special  agent  is  a  man  of  such  a  cosmopolitan  nature 
that  he  can  go  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  without  buying  a  souvenir 
spoon,  an  Indian  basket  or  a  pair  of  buffalo  horns. 


This  is  the  way  anew  agent  sends  in  a  D.  R.: 

"  Herewith  find  the  application  of  Mr.  Beard,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
for  insurance." 


EXPLAINS   ITSELF. 


Dear  Frend  your  letter  yesterday  in  Regard  to  the  Insurance  of  my 
building  in  Regard  the  Terra  Coat  Stove  Jemeny.  I  have  not  any  terra 
coat  Jemeny  only  two  front  room  op  stairs  weaches  is  ocupide  By  Doctor 
office  only  and  this  Flue  is  not  used  only  two  or  three  hores  each  day, 
During  three  or  faur  month  in  winter  time  Just  for  small  hithing  stove — 
but  I  will  explean  to  your  howe  this  Terra  Coat  pipe  is  figoste.  I  Maide 
14  inches  square  box  then  I  pleacet  this  14  inches  square  box  on  thrue  the 
Roof  then  I  pleased  the  Terra  Coat  pipe  in  the  central  of  this  box  that 
leaves  four  inches  all  Round  of  this  terra  Coat  pipe — then  I  filt  all  this  four 
inches  Round  of  this  pipe  with  Concrid  Cement  that  leaves  this  Terra 
Coat  pipe  in  4  inches  thig  Round  of  hard  cement  and  I  think  this  is  very 
muche  Better  Prutecter  of  fire.  I  wase  instructions  By  one  Frend  my  that 
is  very  good  macanic  of  Carpenter  it  is  mags  jike  jobe  always.  I  will  say 
that  aBout  seven  or  eights  month  gone  the  was  one  General  Aceny  from 
your  cito  here  in  visithing  this  town  and  I  toke  him  all  overy  of  my  Build- 
ing inside  and  Houtside  and  also  I  showed  him  this  Job  on  this  Doctorn- 
affice  room  aBout  putting  a  terra  Coat  pipe  and  he  say  himsalfe  that  wase 
very  good  Idea  and  very  safter  conditions  on  those  Terra  Coat  pipe.  Of 
cose  the  maine  part  that  is  the  kitchin  is  prutect  withy  good  Brick  Jemeny 
that  wase  built  before  me  in  good  Contitions  in  Read  of  the  Restaurant 
that  your  say  in  your  letter.  I  will  say  that  is  no  Restaurant  tole  on  my 
Building  is  Built  a  new  Building  on  my  East  side  of  my  Building.  It  is 
only  for  saloon  popers  and  Six  or  Seven  sleeping  rooms,     is  not  Regular 
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public  hotell  is  Just  Kind  private  pleaces  Just  for  Frend  know  only,  and 
this  pleaces  is  Roned  By  one  Brother  My  and  is  very  well  care  on  his 
premice  and  also  is  very  well  a  figost  for  fire  prutections.  He  hase  100 
feet  2  inches  fire  hose  pipe  in  Front  of  his  sidewalks  of  the  Building  and  50 
feet  hose  pipe  op  stair  in  central  of  the  hall  i%  inches  hose  Just  fore  Fire 
Prutections.  this  Building  is  14  feet  Distance  from  my  East  wall  to  his 
wall  alway  in  Regard  the  Barber  Shop  on  my  Building  is  no  stoved  used 
only  small  coal  stove  Just  for  Hithing  stove  Just  on  the  winter  time  and 
use  one  gasolina  lamp  for  ligth  always.  I  ave  Bought  2  Fire  Camicle 
inchen  and  pleaced  them  one  in  the  store  and  one  op  stair  Just  for  Fire 
Prutections  and  also  I  ave  hose  pipe  First  Flor  and  second  flor  for  fire 
pautections  all  the  watter  is  Conect  with  town  watter  worke. 

I  ope  this  will  sodisfactry  to  your  Companey  to  give  me  a  special  Rate 
on  my  Building  for  Insurance  policy  alway.  I  will  say  that  sonce  My 
Brother  Built  his  Building  on  my  side  I  Built  a  corricated  Iron  Sholter  on 
avery  window  is  on  My  Brother  Side  avery  thing  is  for  fire  Prutection  so 
this  ortue  Bring  me  a  special  Rate  on  my  Building  alway. 

I  kep  3  Barlls  full  of  watter  in  top  of  roof  also  for  fire  prutect  this  is 
my  Best  pledger  onor  that  I  know  to  say  to  your 

Respectfully  your  Sir 


A  GROWING  CROP  LOSS  AND  FOXY  INCENDIARY. 

"  In    the    time   of    the   wheat  harvest Samson   went  and 

caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands  and  turned  tail  to  tail, 
and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails,  and  when  he  had  set 
the  brands  on  fire  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines, 
and  burnt  up  both  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vineyards 
and  olives."  (Judges  XV,  1,  4,  5.)  All  of  which  shows  that  human 
nature  in  old  Bible  times  was  not  a  bit  better  than  can  be  found  today. 


NOTES  OF  FRAUD. 


Milpitas  is  a  thriving  town  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  with  about 
an  equal  proportion  of  men  and  women,  well  built  and  likely  to  show  an 
increase  of  population. 


FORM  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALAMEDA  AGENTS. 

"On  household  furniture,  wearing  apparel  and  chickens,  large  and 
small,  incubator,  chicken  coops,  etc. — blanket  policy." 
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I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  told  this  incident  to  the  Knapsack.  It  might 
have  been  somewhere  in  Tuolumne  county  where  the  stage  pulled  up  for 
the  noon  meal  and  an  hour's  rest  on  a  glorious  autumn  day.  If  it  was  a 
village  I  forgot  the  name,  but  a  small  number  of  worshipers  were 
collected  to  meet  the  minister  who  made  his  rounds  on  horseback,  holding 
service  at  irregular  times  on  any  day  of  the  week.  On  this  occasion  he 
preached  in  a  small  room  with  a  few  chairs,  a  rickety  table  and  a  glass  of 
water  for  furniture.  He  was  a  tall,  large  man  with  a  round  good-natured 
face  covered  with  a  soft  black  beard.  His  short  sermon,  while  not  noted 
for  logic,  was  rich  in  delivery.  While  I  was  mentally  checking  off  the 
points  of  the  discourse  he  stopped  suddenly  and  said,  "let  us  pray." 
Following  the  example  of  the  others  I  turned  my  chair  about,  went  on 
my  knees,  and  in  that  humble  attitude  faced  the  minister  who  was  about 
three  feet  away.  His  prayer  was  better  than  his  sermon  and  was  a  most 
fervid  petition  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  that  all  the  blessings  of  life  and 
of  the  great  hereafter  might  fall  upon  each  and  every  one  of  us  in 
unstinted  measure.  He  prayed  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  as  he  stared  at 
me  through  the  spindles  of  his  chair  I  smiled  at  him  through  my  spindles, 
and  as  I  saw  a  benevolent  recognition  in  answer  I  ventured  to  wink  at  him, 
whereupon  he  finished  his  prayer,  rose  hastily,  and  said  we  will  now  take 
up  a  collection. 

With  considerable  clatter  the  audience  resumed  their  seats  and  the 
hat  went  round.  I  fished  for  a  small  coin  in  vain  and  dropped  half  a 
dollar  in  the  hat.  His  eye  was  on  me.  Turning  the  hat  over  on  the  table 
he  separated  the  coins  with  his  index  finger,  and  in  a  tone  of  mild 
reproach,  and  still  looking  at  me  he  said,  "ninety-five  cents."  Where- 
upon I  winked  again.  Outside  we  shook  hands  and  exchanged  a  few 
commonplace  remarks,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  he  had  no  advantage 
over  a  poor  traveling  special  agent,  "  not  that  you  could  notice  it." 


FAME. 

Robert  Grant  writes  of  one  who  "  although  considered  an  industrious 
and  painstaking  lawyer"  had  never  awakened  any  special  interest  in  the 
community  until  his  son  became  prominent  in  football  affairs,  when  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  in  the  public  prints  an  item  to  the  effect 
that  "Mr.  Blank,  the  father  of  the  well-known  half-back  of  the  Harvard 
University  football  eleven,  recently  visited  New  York  for  a  few  days." 
This  reminds  me  of  one  of  my  own  experiences.  One  of  the  best  and 
best-known  local  insurance  agents  in  California  (then  and  now)  favored 
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me  by  taking  luncheon  with  me  at  my  home,  after  which  a  pet  dog,  a 
fluffy-headed  blonde,  was  put  through  his  repertoire  of  tricks,  much  to 
my  guest's  amusement.  "  Wish  my  little  boy  could  see  the  performance; 
shall  have  to  tell  him  all  about  it,"  he  remarked.  Some  months  later  I 
visited  the  agent's  home  and  was  introduced  to  his  charming  wife.  With 
the  initiatory  grasp  of  hands  she  sweetly  said,  "why,  really,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  known  you  a  long  time.  I  have,  heard  my  husband  speak  so  much 
about  you.     You  are  the  gentleman  that  has  the  smart  dog." 

Not  long  since  I  presented  my  card  to  a  prominent  underwriter  in 
New  York,  whom  I  had  not  previously  met,  expecting  to  be  at  once 
recognized  as  the  former  Resident  Secretary  of  the  Regal  Assurance 
Corporation  (Fire,  Life  and  Limited).  "Oh,  yes,"  he  remarked,  with 
effusive  cordiality  and  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  "I  know  you  very 
well — by  reputation.  You  wrote  a  comic  song  for  the  Underwriters' 
Association  to  the  tune  of  '  Oh!  what  a  difference  in  the  morning! ' ' 

Although  the  idea  hardly  seems  germane  to  the  smart  dog,  and 
differential  morning.  I  am,  nevertheless,  reminded  that  the  trifling  kindly 
incidents  of  this  life  may  serve  as  a  more  perfect  means  of  identification 
in  the  next  world  than  those  more  ostentatious  displays  of  self-satisfied 
holiness, which  we  have  assumed,  perhaps,  would  entitle  us  to  precedence 
in  the  line  of  those  waiting  at  the  box  office  for  choice  reserved  seats  at 
the  concert  of  the  Heavenly  Choir. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  "  OTHER  COMPANY." 

Every  member  of  the  office  force  had  been  taxed  to  his  utmost 
capacity  in  preparing  for  the  annual  statements,  and  this,  rather  than 
lack  of  becoming  Christian  decorum,  had  caused  the  counter  clerk  to 
drop  off  into  slumbers,  as,  on  the  last  Sunday  morning  of  the  century, 
he  listened,  between  naps  and  nods,  to  a  sermon  for  young  men.  His 
position  in  the  gallery  flanked  the  pulpit  and  brought  him  directly  in  line 
with  the  preacher's  gesticulatory  right  hand  as  he  emphasized  a  remark 
or  made  an  appeal.  The  text  was  "In  time  of  temptation,  fall  away"; 
(Luke  VIII,  13)  particular  stress  being  laid  upon  the  point  that  while  a 
person  might  remain  within  the  environment  of  the  temptation  and  not 
yield  to  it,  still,  if  he  "fell  away"  he  would  be  sure  to  remain 
uninfluenced  thereby. 

"Is  it  worth  taking  chances?"  slowly  and  impressively  said  the 
preacher.  "Think  of  the  dangers  of  eternal  fire!  "  His  voice  had  been 
slowly  rising  and   now,  with   a  swing  of  the   arm,  he  fairly  flung   the 
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question  at  the  right-hand  gallery,  "  Young  man,  will  you  take  the  risk? " 
Startled  from  his  half-conscious  slumbers  the  over-worked  counter  clerk 
replied,  "Well,  /dunno — are  you  on?"  And  when  the  preacher,  with 
abrupt  strenuousness,  invoked  a  "blessing"  the  young  man  was  "in  it." 


REPORT    OF    SHINGLE    MILL    COMMITTEE. 

San  Francisco,  April  1st,  1900. 

"Your  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  schedule 

ratings  for  shingle  mills  and  their   kilns  have  been  very  much  delayed 

in   their   work   by  various   unfortunate   happenings — deaths,  weddings, 

etc.,  but  at  last  are  able  to  report  that  their  work  has  been  completed." 

Brown,  Chairman. 


The  President — After  our  hearty  laughter  and  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  the  California  Knapsack,  we  turn  to  more  serious  matters. 
We  have  reached  the  last  number  upon  our  program,  the  election  of 
officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  are  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  an  Executive  and 
Election  Committee.  Nominations  for  the  office  of  President  are  now 
in  order. 

Mr.  Sexton— Mr.  President:  The  time  is  short,  and,  following  the 
custom  of  this  association  for  years  of  naming  the  Vice-President  of  any 
given  year  for  President  for  the  following  year,  and  also  following  the 
older  custom,  which  reaches  as  far  back  as  we  can  read,  that  the  worthy 
son  should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  sire,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  nominating  for  President  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific,  Mr.  George  W.  Dornin. 

Mr.  Kinne— It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to 
second  that  nomination.  I  had  the  pleasure  last  year  of  placing  Mr. 
Dornin  in  nomination  for  Vice-President,  and  when  I  did  so  I  think  I 
remarked  that  it  was  the  understanding  and  intention  that  he  should  be 
the  President  this  year  if  he  lived  and  behaved  himself.  I  think  he  has 
done  the  latter,  and  I  therefore  second  the  nomination  and  move  that  the 
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Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  George 
W.  Dornin  as  President. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  and  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  George  W.  Dornin  as 
President,  whereupon  he  was  declared  the  duly  elected  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President — Next  in  order  are  nominations  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Folger — I  have  been  asked  by  two  or  three  past  Presidents  of  the 
Association  to  present  a  name  for  your  consideration  and  to  give  a  reason 
for  it.  About  nine  of  the  members  present  have  no  aspirations,  for  the 
reason  that  after  one  has  served  the  Association  in  the  capacity  of  Presi- 
dent he  is  beyond  aspiration;  for  in  twenty-five  years  there  can  only  be 
twenty-five  Presidents,  out  of  two  hundred  members,  \vith  rotation  in 
office.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Presidents  should  be 
selected  from  those  by  whom  the  Association  itself  has  been  appreciated, 
and  who  have  been  willing  to  work  in  its  interest.  We  have  examined 
the  records  and  we  find  with  pleasure  that  the  name  of  him  whom  I  am 
about  to  place  in  nomination  is  one  that  has  been  before  you  as  a  writer 
of  papers  at  least  three  times.  It  ought  to  be  true  that  many  more  of 
those  in  the  field  come  forward  to  be  heard  at  these  meetings.  It  was 
true  years  ago  that  our  Presidents  were  decidedly  from  the  field  and  not 
from  the  offices,  while  within  the  past  five  years  the  reverse  has  been 
noticeable.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  five  years  the  field  men  will 
take  the  position  in  this  Association  which  really  belongs  to  them.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  placing  before  you  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  the 
name  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  George  D.  Dornin — As  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, I  want  to  second  cordially  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gibbons.  It  will 
probably  be  remembered  by  those  of  us  who  were  the  earlier  members 
that  the  Association  was  once  essentially  a  field  men's  association,  made 
up  of  the  special  agents  and  adjusters.     And  I  will  say  in  passing  that,  as 
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the  Association  grew  in  numbers  and  influence,  there  was  a  little  bit  of 
feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  managers  and  officers  of  the 
companies,  that  the  Association  might  rather  assume  managerial  preroga- 
tives, and  institute  measures  without  much  regard  to  the  views  of  their 
members.  But  that  feeling  has  long  since  worn  away,  and  the  officers 
and  managers  of  the  companies  have  entered  as  heartily  into  the  work  of 
the  Association  as  have  the  field  men,  the  working  force.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Folger  and  others  whom  we  have  consulted,  that  the  official  work 
should  be  largely  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  younger  men,  the  field 
men  principally.  For  that  reason,  and  in  view  of  his  very  excellent  repu- 
tation and  record,  I  take  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  President — Are  there  any  further  nominations  ? 

Mr.  Kinne — I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Gibbons 
for  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  and,  after 
the  Secretary  had  cast  the  ballot,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbons  was  declared  the 
duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

(Cries  of  "Speech  '.) 

The  President— Does  Mr.  Gibbons  desire  to  make  any  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons— I  want  to  thank  the  Association  for  the  honor  they 
have  done  me.  I  assure  you  all  that  I  shall  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
the  Association. 

The  President— Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Kinne— Mr.  President:  Carrying  out  the  idea  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  yourself,  wherein  allusion 
was  made  to  the  question  of  our  Secretary,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
place  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  this  Asso- 
ciation Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  who  has  been  our  Secretary  for  so  long.  If  he 
will  accept  it  I  am  sure  the  Association  will  be  very  well  pleased. 
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Mr.  Sexton — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President,  and  I  move  that 
Colonel  Kinne  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr. 
Meade  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  and  Colonel 
Kinne  cast  the  ballot,  whereupon  the  President  declared  Calvert  Meade 
the  duly  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Mr.  Meade — Mr.  President:  I  thank  the  members  of  this  Association 
for  their  continued  favors,  and  appreciate  the  kindly  act  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Had  not  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  and 
Executive  Committee  Report  recommended  the  placing  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  under  bonds,  I  should  have  done  so  at  this  time,  for  I  desire  to 
see  the  Association  progress  financially,  and  with  each  succeeding  year 
place  itself  on  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness  towards  its  members  and  cor- 
respondingly so  with  its  brotherly  Associations.  Again  I  thank  you  all 
and  trust  at  the  closing  of  this  year's  term  I  may  merit  the  same  expres- 
sions of  regard  as  has  been  vouchsafed  me  this  day. 

The  President — Next  in  order  is  the  election  of  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. That  committee,  I  understand,  is  composed  of  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman,  and  two  other  past  Presidents  who  must,  however,  be 
elected. 

Mr.  Folger — I  nominate  as  the  second  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Rolla  V.  Watt. 

The  nomination  was  seconded  and  Mr.  Watt  was  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  George  D.  Dornin — I  move  the  nomination  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Osborn 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  has  been  a  very  efficient 
and  painstaking  member  of  the  Association,  as  we  all  know,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  retained  in  office 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Kinne — I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  Mr.  William  Sexton. 
My  idea  is  this,  Mr.  President,  that,  as  the  business  of   the  Association 
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is  during  the  year  vested  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  and  realizing  also  that 
Mr.  Lowden  and  Mr.  Osborn  have  performed  their  duty  well,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  practical  and  proper  thing  to  have 
rotation  in  office  as  regards  the  two  members  of  the  committee  other 
than  the  retiring  President.  I  remember  that  at  the  time  the  matter 
was  talked  about,  of  having  past  Presidents  upon  the  Executive 
Committee,  instead  of  those  who  had  never  seen  service  as  President, 
some  thought  it  was  a  little  close  corporation  idea.  But  when  the 
necessities  of  the  matter  were  explained,  they  felt  otherwise.  If  we 
continue  to  elect  the  same  members  upon  that  Committee,  it  may  look 
to  some  as  if  it  was  running  in  a  certain  groove.  I  have  no  feeling 
whatever  against  Mr.  Osborn,  because  he  knows  well  enough  what 
I  think  of  him,  as  one  of  the  brightest  gentlemen  in  the  insurance 
profession.  Our  genial  and  earnest  old  friend,  William  Sexton,  is 
always  in  the  lead,  and  I  nominate  him  for  the  third  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  President— Two  nominations  have  been  made  for  the  third 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  George  D.  Dornin — In  view  of  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  bosom  opponent  here  is  a 
candidate,  I  shall  have  to  withdraw  Mr.  Osborn's  nomination. 

Mr.  Sexton— I  think  that  is  hardly  fair,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reason  that  I  suggested  Mr.  Osborn  to  Mr.  Dornin. 

Mr.  Kinne— Inasmuch  as  we  now  have  but  one  name  presented, 
I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  that  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot  for  Mr.  William  Sexton  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  nomination  having  been  duly  seconded,  the  motion  to  cast 
the  ballot  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association  for  Mr.  William  Sexton  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee, 
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Mr.  Meade — I  place  in  nomination  the  following  named  gentlemen 
who  shall  compose  the  Election  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
move  they  be  elected,  viz: 

W.  H.  Lowden,  F.  B.  Kellam, 

James  D.  Bailey,  D.  E.  Miles, 

Franklin  Bangs,  Whitney  Palache, 

Cesar  Bertheau,  T.  Edward  Pope, 

George  D.  Dornin,  William  P.  Thomas, 

L.  B.  Edwards,  George  H.  Tyson, 

George  F.  Grant,  Louis  Weinmann, 
C.  Mason  Kinne. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded;  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  and  the  President  declared  the  above-named  gentlemen  elected. 

Mr.  Folger — As  I  believe  this  closes  the  day's  business  I  want  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  retiring  President  for  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  administered  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the  excellent  example 
he  has  been  to  us  as  a  presiding  officer.  We  have  been  very  much 
entertained  and  instructed  by  the  papers  that  have  been  read  us,  a  matter 
in  which  he  bears  so  large  a  part. 

Mr.  Sexton — I  heartily  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  Secretary  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — I  sincerely  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  am  grateful  to 
you  all  for  your  kindness  and  consideration.  I  appreciate  the  very  large 
attendance  at  this  meeting.  I  hope  you  have  all  been  pleased.  I 
certainly  think  that  we  have  had  some  very  interesting  papers.  Tonight 
we  shall  have  a  very  good  time  at  the  banquet.  I  announce  to  you 
that  we  have  received  answers  from  about  150  members  and  guests. 
We  shall  have  with  us  Mayor  Phelan,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  of  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of 
the  University  of  California,  Mr.  Frank  Symmes  of  the  Merchants' 
Association,  Mr.  Lenehan  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Schively,  the  Deputy  Insur- 
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ance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Heifner,  late 
Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  same  State,  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  guests.  The  banquet  will  be  held  in  the  Maple  Room  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  at  7  o'clock.  A  number  of  toasts  have  been  arranged 
for,  which  will  be  short,  and  we  will  have  some  good  music,  which  will 
be  under  the  care  of  my  genial  friend,  Mr.  Will  Hopkins. 

Gentlemen,  I  retire,  as  your  President,  with  the  deepest  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  you  all,  and  I  beg  to  extend  to  my  successor,  Mr.  George  W. 
Dornin,  my  utmost  felicitations. 

The  25th  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  now  stands  adjourned. 
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THE  BANQUET. 


The  members  and  guests  assembled  at  the  banquet  board  in  the 
Maple  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  at  7  p.  m.,  and  at  9:45  President 
Devlin  rapped  for  order. 

The  President — It  becomes  my  duty,  as  retiring  President  of  this 
Association,  to  preside  tonight.  We  have  with  us  a  number  of 
distinguished  guests  who  will  speak  to  you,  and  you  will  also  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  number  of  your  own  members.  Let  me 
now  assume  the  pleasant  duty  of  introducing  to  you  the  incoming 
President  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
Mr.  George  W.   Dornin.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Dornin — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Custom  has  established 
a  precedent.  That  precedent  has  become  almost  a  law — an  unwritten 
law  to  be  sure,  but  a  good  one  nevertheless — that  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent's remarks  should  be  brief.  I  have  no  desire  to  transgress  that  law 
this  evening,  particularly  as  I  am  somewhat  awed  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  and  brilliant  gentlemen. 

Some  days  ago  I  ran  across  a  little  item  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  a  noted  politician  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  an  important 
office,  was  defeated.  In  attempting  to  excuse  the  matter  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  fact  in  this  way:  He  said  that  the  campaign  had 
demonstrated  to  him  that,  had  he  been  successful,  he  feared  he  would 
have  become  a  second  Chauncey  Depew,  and  thus  spoiled  a  good 
politician.  I  have  no  fear,  gentlemen,  that  any  such  thing  as  that 
will  happen  to  me.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  I  would 
welcome  the  affliction  of  being  a  second  Depew  (just  for  a  moment) 
that  I  might  express  to  you  my  keen  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
have  done  me  in  selecting  me  as  President  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  for  the  coming  year.     (Applause). 

Many  of  you  may  recollect  that  about  a  year  ago  my  name  was 
mentioned  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  this  Association,  and 
that   I   was   elected.     Before   that   time,  I    had   not   even    dreamed    of 
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election  to  the  coveted  position,  but  the  fact  coming  to  my  attention 
later  on  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  my  zeal,  my  enthusiasm,  was 
stimulated,  and  I  am  glad  to  stand  here  tonight,  gentlemen,  as  the 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  first  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
and  to  thank  you  one  and  all  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me, 
and  which  I  appreciate  more  than  words  can  telL     (Applause). 

As  I  said  first,  I  shall  make  my  remarks  brief.  But  I  cannot 
take  my  seat  without  adding  a  word  of  congratulation  to  our  retiring 
President,  on  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  has  handled  the  meetings 
of  the  past  two  days.  He  has  certainly  set  a  pace  that  his  successor 
will  have  difficulty  in  following.  I  hope,  however,  to  emulate  him, 
and  in  one  year  to  provide  an  entertainment  that  will  be  equally 
interesting.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  provided  an  intellectual  feast 
for  us  this  evening,  a  feast  of  wisdom  and  humor,  that  will  far 
surpass  even  the  most  excellent  menu,  of  different  nature,  that  our 
caterers  have  set  before  us  tonight,  and  to  which  we  have  all  done 
such  ample  justice.  I  know  that  you  are  all  anxious  to  partake  of 
that  feast,  and  so  I  close,  simply  thanking  you  once  more  for  your 
kindness  in  showing  me  this  distinction.     (Applause). 


The  President — "  Be  large  with  mirth:  Anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
the  table  'round."  A  young  poet,  looking  from  the  heights  upon  San 
Francisco,  wrote: 

"  Beyond  the  dunes  a  city,  young,  but  proud, 
Uprears  its  front  in  sunshine  or  through  cloud ; 

The  fairest  jewel  on  our  country's  breast. 
A  man-made  city  whose  strong  voice  shall  sound 
In  days  to  come,  life's  truth  the  world  around, 

And  wake  earth's  leaders  from  their  gold-drugged  rest." 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Hon. 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast, 
"  The  City  of  San  Francisco."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Phelan— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  On  the  menu  tonight  I 
observe  a  picture  of  Nero  singing  verses  while  Rome  was  burning.  Rome 
was  a  great,  imperial  city.  It  stands  as  a  model  in  many  respects  to  the 
humble  cities  which  have  come  afterwards— in  its  architecture,  its  litera- 
ture, and  its  war-like  genius.     I  had  read  a  great  deal  about  Nero,  but  until 
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tonight  I  did  not  realize  what  his  dominant  policy  was.  I  see  it  is  a  fire 
policy.  (Laughter.)  They  tell  a  story  that  he  played  that  instrument  in 
his  hand,  the  lyre,  so  deftly — almost  as  well  as  our  friends  sing  tonight — 
that  it  made  Rome  howl.  And  not  understanding  it  as  applause,  he  visited 
destruction  upon  the  city.     (Laughter.) 

We  have  made  very  great  progress  since  those  days,  and  yet  San 
Francisco  was  principally  distinguished  for  having  had,  I  think  it  was, 
three  great  fires  along  in  the  spring  of  1850,  in  those  halcyon  days.  (Mr. 
Geo.  D.  Dornin — Four.) 

Four  great  fires,  then.  There  seems  to  be  one  gentleman  here  who 
remembers  those  four  great  fires.  I  know  the  gentleman  well;  Mr.  Dor- 
nin, senior.  He  did  not  corns  to  California  like  many  of  us,  but  boasts  of 
having  come  around  the  Horn.  And  in  passing  I  may  say  that  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  we  have  here  tonight  in  the  person  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  a  pioneer  and  a 
native  son,  uniting  the  past  and  the  present.  (Applause.)  San  Francisco, 
I  say,  was  destroyed  practically  by  these  four  conflagrations.  And  on  the 
seal  of  the  city,  in  commemoration  of  the  fact,  which  must  have  been 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  thing  in  those  days,  there  is  represented  a 
Phcenix  rising  from  the  flames.  (Laughter.)  And  that  seal  is  not  an  adver- 
tisement, either.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  other  day  we  invited 
suggestions  from  artists  and  others  for  a  design  for  a  municipal  flag. 
Strange  to  say,  out  of  some  two  hundred  designs,  a  very  competent  jury 
selected  as  our  municipal  emblem  a  flag  with  a  white  ground  and  the  self- 
same bird  springing  from  the  flames,  and  underneath  some  bar,  like  an 
object  in  heraldry,  and  then  the  famous  old  inscription,  "  Oro  en  paz, 
fierro  en  guerra."  which  I  believe  means,  in  the  language  of  the  days 
prior  to  '49  in  California,  "Gold  in  peace,  iron  in  war."  But  I  was 
abashed,  in  asking  some  man  about  town  what  he  thought  of  our  munici- 
pal ensign,  to  hear  him  say  that  he  thought,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even- 
function  wound  up  with  a  banquet  and  that  the  restaurants  were  so  very 
hospitable,  it  was  very  appropriate,  saying,  "  I  see  what  it  is;  it  is  designed 
to  represent  a  hot  bird  and  a  cold  bottle."  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know 
of  any  people  who  would  respect  a  flag  of  that  kind  more  than  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  (laughter),  because  they  are  hospitable.  They  have  their 
hot  birds  and  their  cold  bottles  for  their  guests  on  all  occasions,  and  if  it 
only  represents  conviviality  it  is  certainly  something  that  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  in  San  Francisco,  and  which  other  and  older  communities 
might  well  emulate.  I  went  to  London  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  rinding  our  municipal  ensign  in  that  greatest  of  all  cil 
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They  actually  turn  the  gas  out  at  twelve  o'clock,  just  when  you  are  taking 
your  supper.  I  thought  it  might  be  for  fire  protection,  but  they  said  no: 
it  was  merely  to  insure  your  morals.  And  then  we  went  out,  and  our 
ways  they  were  dark,  and  we  realized  that  San  Francisco  was,  in  the  sense 
of  entertainment,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  earth  in  commerce,  in  trade,  and  in  wealth.  We  are  on 
the  line  of  the  world's  travel,  and  the  serious  affairs  of  life  engage  us  as 
well  as  the  less  serious.  And  because  we  have  a  faculty  for  indulging  in 
occasional  relaxation  and  entertainment,  I  think  we  will  outlive  many  of 
the  greater  cities.  In  San  Francisco  there  was  nothing  to  do,  after  the 
buildings  had  burned  in  the  great  fires,  but  rebuild;  it  was  a  mere  question 
of  reconstructing  with  borrowed  money — and  money  was  not  taken  from 
the  insurance  companies  simplybecause  they  were  not  organized  here  at 
that  time.     (Laughter.) 

San  Francisco  is  a  very  great  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  only 
trouble  with  us  is  that  we  are  so  close  to  the  object  that  we  do  not  realize 
it.  Recently  a  great  professor  in  the  Harvard  University  who  makes  a 
study  of  such  things,  observed  that,  as  the  Mediterranean  was  once  the 
center  of  the  world's  commerce  and  greatness,  art  and  science,  and  as 
subsequently  it  yielded  to  the  Atlantic,  so  now  inevitably  the  Atlantic 
must  yield  to  the  Pacific;  and  San  Francisco  is  the  chief  city  fronting  the 
Pacific,  and  with  hardly  any  effort  of  our  own,  we  are  bound  to  inherit 
greatness  which  will  result  from  the  development  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  great  shores  upon  which  live  today  the  greatest  populations 
of  the  world.     (Applause) . 

So  there  is  no  question  about  our  future.  But  we  must  look  after  our 
own  affairs.  We  have,  like  this  selfsame  bird,  risen  from  the  flames; 
emblematized  in  the  adoption  of  our  municipal  flag  is  the  rise  of  San 
Francisco  under  the  charter  from  "  the  ashes  of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit 
carcass,"  the  Consolidation  Act.  Under  that  charter  we  have  interested, 
as  much  as  any  other  class  in  the  community,  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  fire  insurance.  Because,  we  have  established  a  fully- 
paid  fire  department,  something  that  we  have  longed  for  for  years,  and 
which  was  granted  by  that  instrument.  And  one  of  your  members,  Mr. 
Watt,  is  the  chairman  of  our  fire  board.  He  has  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  putting  that  fully-paid  department  scheme  into  effect.  And 
as  a  result  of  the  year  past,  I  am  told  the  losses  in  San  Francisco  have 
been  only  one-half  as  great  as  those  of  the  previous  year,  with  a  larger 
number  of  alarms  calling  out  the  department.  That  certainly  must  result 
from  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  department  as  much  as  from  any  other 
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cause.  However,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  satisfied  that  this  depart- 
ment, of  which  we  are  all  proud,  serves  worthily  and  well  its  purpose. 
(Applause.)  I  have  not  heard  of  any  committee  coming  from  the  legisla- 
ture to  investigate  it.  (Laughter.)  They  have  sent  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  police  department,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
another  committee  to  investigate  the  health  department.  Still  another 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  Paris  commission.  So  if 
you  go  abroad  and  squander  money,  you  are  investigated,  and  if  you  stay 
at  home  and  save  it,  you  are  investigated.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid 
investigation.  But  the  plague  must  be  run  down.  The  plague  is  first 
cousin  to  the  firebug,  and  as  it  is  very  dangerous  to  encourage  firebugs, 
so  the  plague  germ,  if  he  is  let  loose  upon  the  community,  is  apt  to  do 
harm,  a  great  deal  more  harm.  For  myself,  I  feel  that  this  interference 
of  the  Federal  government  in  our  city  affairs  is  a  very  wise  one,  because  it 
shows  that  we  are  more  than  a  mere  city  like  Duluth  or  Chicago. 
(Laughter.)  We  are  the  outpost  of  the  Federal  government  on  the  Pacific, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  government  in 
maintaining  our  quarantine,  and  even  protecting  our  health.  Lincoln  was 
once  told  by  his  physician  that  he  had  varioloid,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  glad 
of  it;  now  I  can  give  something  to  everybody."     (Laughter.) 

I  have  been  chided  by  my  friends  for  holding  so  tenaciously  to  office. 
They  say  "with  all  these  troubles  and  worriments,  fires  and  plagues,  I 
should  think  you  would  relax  your  hold  upon  the  municipal  chair."  I 
have  replied  that  I  enjoyed  it  very  well  and  that  it  reminded  me  very 
much  (and  this  is  no  reflection  on  your  worthy  President  or  your  outgoing 
President)  of  a  story  that  I  heard.  It  was  the  story  of  a  king  who  started 
out  one  day  to  hunt,  taking  his  retinue  with  him.  He  first  consulted  a 
philosopher,  who  occupied  the  highest  office  under  him,  and  asked  him  if 
it  were  going  to  rain.  He  was  told  by  the  philosopher  very  gravely,  after 
consulting  his  charts,  that  it  was  not  going  to  rain.  Out  he  went  upon  the 
road,  and  he  met  a  countryman  mounted  upon  an  ass.  He  said,  "my 
friend,  is  it  going  to  rain?"  "Your  Majesty,  it  is  going  to  rain,"  he' 
replied.  The  king  passed  on.  Lo  and  behold,  the  rain  did  come  down, 
and  the  royal  party  was  drenched.  The  king  called  back  the  countryman 
and  said,  "  how  did  you  know  it  was  going  to  rain?  I  was  advised  by  the 
philosopher  of  State  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  clear  day.  I  will  install  you 
in  his  place.  How  did  you  know  it  was  going  to  rain  ?  "  "  Whenever  it 
is  going  to  rain,"  said  the  countryman,  "  my  donkey  pricks  up  his  ears." 
"Oh,"  said  the  king,  "that  is  it.  Then  I  will  appoint  the  donkey." 
But  that,  according  to  the  story,  is  where  the  king  made  a  great  mistake. 
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For  ever  since  that  day  every  ass  has  tried  to  get  into  office.     (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

If  under  the  charter  government  we  have  made  life  and  property  in 
San  Francisco  more  secure,  I,  for  my  part,  will  bear  the  trials  of  office 
patiently  and  will  not,  I  trust,  have  served  in  vain.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 


The  President— We  will  now  be  favored  with  a  song  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Will  Hopkins. 

Song:     [By  The  Insurance  Quintette.] 

The  President — Gentlemen,  it  has  never  before  been  my  privilege 
to  introduce  a  university  President.  I  hardly  know  how  to  do  it.  I 
have  read  of  men,  stern  men,  with  empires  in  their  brains.  I  might  apply 
that  to  the  gentleman  whom  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you.  But  I  have 
been  sitting  here  next  to  him  and  I  do  not  find  him  very  stern.  The  other 
qualification,  however,  I  believe  he  possesses.  I  believe  he  is  a  man  with 
an  empire  in  his  brain.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  the  Stanford  University.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Jordan — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  asked 
tonight,  as  a  person  with  an  empire  on  the  brain — and  with  wheels  in  his 
head — to  speak  on  those  phases  of  the  subject  of  fire  insurance  that  have 
slipped  the  microscopic  attention  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor.  I  have  been 
chosen  for  this  important  duty  for  the  sole  good  reason  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  subject,  and  therefore  can  attack  whatever  I 
have  to  say  with  a  perfectly  unprejudiced,  unbiased  and  unpaid  mind. 
(Laughter.)  I  remember  once  that  it  was  my  duty  to  give  an  address 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  this  room,  and  I 
started  out  gaily,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  subject,  telling  them  the 
things  that  every  fool  knows,  telling  them  about  pickaxes,  and  picking 
out  gold  in  the  bottom  of  the  streams,  the  crushing  of  quartz  and  pouring 
of  water,  with  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  I  got  through,  after  having 
said  nothing  whatever,  somebody  got  up  and  proposed  to  give  three 
cheers  for  the  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  (Laughter.) 
The  man  who  does  not  know  anything  about  his  subject  is  naturally 
compelled  to  speak  wisely,  carefully  picking  up  his  ideas  or  his  words 
as  he  goes  along. 
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I  want  to  speak  first  of  one  of  the  unrecognized  evils  of  fire 
insurance.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  about  all  the  misery  in  the  world. 
One-twentieth  of  all  the  people  of  this  city  are  rendered  miserable 
through  the  agency  of  fire  insurance,  if  we  can  trust  the  statement  of 
certain  men,  Huxley  among  others,  whose  word  cannot  possibly  be 
doubted.  It  has  been  found,  taking  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East, 
that  the  paupers  constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  There  are,  first,  the 
Lord's  poor,  those  that  are  poor  from  misfortune  ;  then  the  devil's  poor, 
those  that  are  poor  through  mistake  and  vice  ;  and  finally,  there  are  the 
paupers  that  are  neither  the  Lord's  poor  nor  the  devil's  poor,  but  who  are 
just  incurably  poor.  Their  ancestors  were  also  incurably  poor,  and  their 
ancestry  has  been  traced  back,  through  the  knowledge  gained  by  the 
investigators,  to  the  poor  men  that  were  brought  to  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
and  the  poor  men  who  were  sold  for  debt  in  England  and  shipped  to 
America,  and  the  poor  men  in  the  cities  of  Europe  who  it  is  known  have 
been  always  with  us.  Without  going  into  tiresome  details  about  poverty, 
this  last  class  are  poor  because  in  the  early  days  it  had  been  thought  a 
very  good  thing  to  feed  the  poor  men.  The  old  meaning  of  the  word 
"Lord"  was  the  one  who  gives  the  loaf.  He  gives  a  loaf  to  the  poor 
and  he  takes  that  loaf  from  those  who  are  not  quite  so  poor.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  throughout  Europe  a  great  deal  of  oppression  of 
the  poor  men  who  try  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  giving  help  to  the 
incurably  poor.  This  giving  to  the  poor  right  and  left,  promiscuously 
throwing  out  insurance  in  one  way  and  another,  was,  all  down  through  the 
middle  ages,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  one's  soul.  Huxley  says 
that  this  kind  of  charity,  that  is  done  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
one's  soul  and  not  to  help  the  poor,  all  comes  under  the  head  of  fire 
insurance.  (Laughter.)  I  think  you  will  now  see  the  evils  of  that  kind 
of  fire  insurance,  and  must  recognize  the  pauperism  of  San  Francisco  as 
the  product  of  the  efforts  of  your  predecessors  in  the  past.     (Laughter.) 

Turning  to  one  more  phase  of  this  subject,  however — I  can't  let 
you  off  with  just  one — I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  future 
of  California,  who  believe  in  an  extraordinarily  great  future  for  it, 
one  that  matches  her  extraordinarily  bright  present.  Having  been 
a  Californian  for  twenty-one  years — I  was  among  you  for  a  whole 
year,  twenty-one  years  ago,  though  none  of  you  noticed  me,  I  have 
noticed  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1880,  when  I 
took  the  census  of  the  marine  industries  on  this  coast.  I  believe  that 
San  Francisco's  importance  is  bound  to  grow  steadily.  I  believe 
that  the  glory   of   this   part   of    the  United    States   is   going   to  come 
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largely  from  our  Western  relations.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  righteous  thing  to  cast  our  eyes  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  various  islands  of  the  great  sea,  and  the 
continents  beyond.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  great  commercial  future 
for  California.  And  if  there  is  a  great  commercial  future  for  California, 
it  is  what  you  would  call,  I  suppose,  in  the  language  of  fire  insurance, 
a  good  risk.  If  it  is  a  good  risk,  we  would  like  to  take  such  means 
as  we  can  to  have  it  underwritten,  to  have  the  risk  insured.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  quite  gotten  the  technical  terms,  or  quite  arranged 
those  things  in  the  proper  order,  but  I  know  that  when  there  is  a 
good  thing,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  sure  of  it.     (Applause). 

To  make  a  risk  a  good  one,  not  too  risky,  one  has  to  be  careful 
about  fire.  It  was  said  once  by  a  gentleman  in  Atlanta  that  he  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  General  Sherman  in  all  respects  except  one, 
and  that  was  that  he  was  "mighty  careless  about  fire."  You  remember 
that  he  went  through  Atlanta  at  one  time  and  left  a  trail  behind  him 
that  did  not  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  men  engaged  in  fire  insurance 
in  those  days.  Now,  Sherman  was  a  great  soldier,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  he  was  careless  about  fire.  All  soldiers  are  careless 
about  fire.  (Laughter).  And  commerce  goes  where  there  is  not  much 
fire.  Commerce  goes  where  there  are  not  many  soldiers.  Commerce 
goes  where  the  people  are  careful  about  fire.  It  goes,  in  other  words, 
with  peace.  There  will  be  no  commerce  with  China  until  the  soldiers 
are  out  of  it.  There  will  be  no  commerce  between  San  Francisco  and 
that  part  of  the  Orient,  until  that  part  of  the  Orient  is  in  peace  to 
develop  itself  in  its  own  way,  no  longer  overrun  by  men  who  are 
careless  about  fire.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  other  reasons  for 
troops  being  there,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  troops  of  any  and  every 
nation  are  there  to  the  injury  of  Chinese  commerce. 

This  moves  me  to  say  another  thing— one  thing  is  just  as  good 
as  another  for  the  purposes  of  a  speech—  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
contrasts  in  the  way  of  bringing  commerce  into  the  Orient.  The 
one  relates  to  the  invasion  of  the  Harbor  of  Hongkong  by  British 
ships  loaded  with  opium.  They  went  in  there  contrary  to  the  Chinese 
law.  The  Chinese  took  possession  of  those  ships  and  threw  the 
opium  into  the  sea,  just  as  our  fathers  once  threw  tea  into  Boston 
Harbor.  They  attempted  to  bribe  one  of  the  Chinese  officers  by- 
giving  him  money,  hundreds  of  chests  of  opium  or  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
perhaps,  but  he  refused  to  take  it.  And  then,  because  the  Chinese 
had  refused    to   permit  this  opium  to  be  landed,  contrary  to  their  own 
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law  and  contrary  to  good  morals,  the  British  nation  began  war  upon 
China,  forced  open  the  port  of  Hongkong,  took  the  Island  of  Hongkong, 
and  forced  the  Chinese  to  admit  opium  into  her  ports,  and  to  pay 
some  twenty  millions  of  indebtedness  besides,  because  of  previous 
obstinacy.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  presented  a  petition  setting  forth 
their  side  of  the  case  to  the  Queen,  but  it  never  reached  the  good 
Queen,  who,  though  not  in  a  position  to  use  political  influence,  might 
have  used  her  sweet  social  influence  in  favor  of  justice.  Since  that 
time  more  Chinamen  have  become  opium  fiends  than  there  are  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  all  put  together.  This  is  one  way  of 
protecting  commerce.  It  is  a  way  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies. 

The  other  way  to  which  I  will  refer  is  illustrated  by  our  experience 
at  a  place  called  Shimonoseki,  in  Japan.  There  were  four  ships  passing 
by  that  little  town,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Japanese  fort 
fired  upon  them.  Then  came  back  again  afterwards  the  Americans, 
Dutch,  French  and  English,  and  forced  the  Japanese  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  matter  was  afterwards 
investigated  by  President  Lincoln,  or  at  least  under  his  direction, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Japanese  were  not  to  blame  in  the  affair, 
and  that  there  was  nobody  to  whom  the  American  people  could 
reasonably  pay  the  $750,000  that  they  had  received  from  Japan.  So 
President  Lincoln  ordered  this  indemnity  that  had  unjustly  been  taken, 
paid  back  to  Japan.  Ever  since  that  day  the  Japanese  people  have 
regarded  the  Americans  as  people  of  a  class  different  from  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  And  that  $750,000  returned  has  been  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  our  trade  in  Japan,  which  is  a  great  and 
growing  trade,  larger  than  it  is  now  over  in  China,  and  larger  than 
it  will  ever  be  until  all  the  robbers  get  out  of  that  country.  The 
best  way  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  Orient,  that  we  all  hope 
to  see  inaugurated  with  San  Francisco  as  its  center,  is  to  treat  the 
people  of  the  Orient  humanely  and  decently,  just  as  we  treat  our 
business  customers  and  clients,  rather  than  to  treat  them  as  barbarians, 
and  kill  and  murder  and  rob,  and  force  upon  them  a  kind  of  traffic 
in  which  the  best  of  the  bargain  is  all  on  one  side.     (Applause). 

That  is  all  that  I  know  about  fire  insurance,  excepting  that,  in  all 
my  transactions  with  this  sort  of  thing,  I  have  lost  money;  for  when 
my  property  didn't  burn,  I  lost  the  premium,  and  when  my  property 
did  burn,  as  it  did  at  one  time,  the  property  was  worth  more  than 
I  got  back.  I  was  still  out  of  pocket,  and  must  always  be,  so  long 
as  I  associate  with  any  kind  of  an  underwriter.     (Applause). 
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The  President — Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard — himself  a  Cali- 
fornian — in  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being  a  psycho- 
logical study,  stated  that  the  Californian  is  a  strong,  individual  type  of 
man,  and  that  this  type  is  peculiar  to  California,  being  somewhat  elimi- 
nated in  the  more  Eastern  regions.  *  *  *  That  individualistic  com- 
munities are  almost  universally,  paradoxically  enough,  communities 
which  are  cruel  to  individuals;  and  that  this  is  so  in  California,  and  to  an 
extent  that  surprises  many  in  the  Eastern  cities.  That  the  individual  who, 
by  public  action  or  utterances,  rises  above  the  general  level,  in  California, 
is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  talk  that  strong  men  frequently  enjoy,  but  which 
the  stranger  finds,  on  occasions,-  particularly  merciless.  That  the  public 
man  works  in  a  community  where  the  pioneer  traditions  still  remain — the 
traditions  of  independence  and  of  distrust  for  enthusiasm. 

I  believe  this  to  be,  generally,  true;  and  it  is  said  that  the  exception 
proves  the  rule,  and  the  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  California,  whom 
I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you. 

Dr.  Wheeler— My  Friends:  The  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances 
carbon  and  oxygen  have  a  tendency  to  combine  is  a  very  blissful  and 
blessed  thing  for  the  human  race.  It  has  made  possible  this  evening  the 
excellent  filets  mignons,  which  we  have  tested,  and  the  roast  squab,  which 
we  have  devoured;  it  has  made  it  possible  for  you  gentlemen  to  have  money 
enough  to  pay  for  what  you  have  eaten  thereof,  and  what  I  and  several 
others  have  eaten.  It  has  brought  to  the  human  race  in  all  its  days  the 
opportunity  of  glory  and  advancement.  That  grand  old  hero  and  pioneer 
of  the  race,  the  old-time  Prometheus,  who  reached  his  hand  up  into  the 
heights  where  the  Olympian  Gods  do  dwell  and  brought  down  eternal 
fire  to  earth,  kindled  therewith  the  opportunity  whereby  primitive  man 
protected  himself  against  the  wolves  that  howled  at  his  cabin  door  and 
against  the  microbes  that  swarmed  in  the  meat  he  tried  to  eat.  Thereby 
he  became  man,  and  civilized  man,  by  using  fire  and  by  accepting  all  the 
blessings  that  this  tendency  for  carbon  and  oxyen  to  get  together  has  cre- 
ated for  the  world.  But  sometimes  it  not  only  blesses,  but  brings  its 
curse.  On  your  program  you  have  printed  the  picture  of  the  fire  that 
swept  away  grand  old  imperial  Rome,  to  the  blessing,  be  it  told  histori- 
cally, of  its  architecture— a  hope  that  seems  not  to  stand  before  Mayor 
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Phelan's  San  Francisco,  because  redwood,  it  seems  to  me  from  my  experi- 
ence in  trying  to  build  a  hearth  fire  with  it,  will  not  combine  with  oxygen. 
(Laughter.)  So,  in  spite  of  all  the  benignant  intentions  of  chemistry,  and 
by  the  help  of  the  Mayor's  excellent  Fire  Department,  much  that  shocks 
my  eye  in  architecture  I  fear  will  remain  many  a  day.     (Laughter.) 

In  the  other  picture  that  you  have,  I  find  a  group  of  men  uniting  in 
some  sort  of  exercise  that  must  have  something  to  do  with  fire,  else  you 
would  not  have  it  on  your  program,  in  which  they  hold  aloft  something 
that  looks  like  those  sacred  vessels  of  glass  that  I  have  seen  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  many  a  house,  which  are  said  to  contain  fire  water.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Whether  these  young  men  are  preparing  to  hurl  these  vessels  into 
the  fire  in  order  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  same  I  have  not  learned.  But  I 
am  sure  that  fire  water  is  in  some  way  involved.  So  here  again  we  come 
back  to  the  same  old  tendency  for  carbon  and  oxygen  to  get  together,  for 
what  these  young  gentlemen  are  dealing  with  is  certainly  one  of  the  com- 
binations of  carbon  and  oxygen,  though  the  chemist  tells  us  it  is  a  some- 
what more  complicated  one.     (Laughter.) 

So,  then,  out  of  all  the  carbides  and  the  carbates,  and  whatever  else 
chemistry  may  concoct  from  these  elements,  out  of  them  all  there  comes 
blessing  and  curse  to  men.  We  are  all  of  us  engaged,  we  who  are  steer- 
ing the  ship  of  society,  in  trying  to  deal  with  fire  as  a  blessing  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  a  curse.  I  welcome  you  to  the  fraternity  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  making  life  more  solid  and  continuous,  to  making  the 
conditions  under  which  life  exists  more  secure.  For  that,  after  all,  is  the 
business  of  university  teachers  and  fire  underwriters  alike,  to  give  life  its 
due  continuity  and  its  due  security.  That  is  what  civilization  exacts;  that 
is  what  peace  means;  that  is  what  is  the  hope  of  progress  in  the  world,  to 
give  society  a  chance  to  live  under  permanent  and  continuous  conditions. 
We  are  not  looking,  those  of  us  who  look  for  the  best,  for  revolutionary 
reform;  we  are  looking  for  continuous  conditions  which  shall  admit  of 
progress.  And  that  which  you  are  undertaking  to  bring  about  is  a  con- 
dition of  things  whereby  life  may  be  isolated  from  all  avoidable  risks. 
Fire  insurance  means  that  by  charging  off  a  percentage  of  earnings  men 
may  obtain  increased  assurance  that  accident  and  arbitrary  hap  shall  not 
intrude  upon  standing  conditions.  In  such  security  it  is  that  the  arts  of 
life  which  bless  and  make  glorious  always  thrive.  In  these  great  times  of 
industrial  change  and  industrial  expansion  the  chief  intent  and  purpose 
of  governmental  interference  is,  in  my  belief,  not  greed  of  territory,  but 
the  demand  which  extended  intercourse  has  created  for  more  extended 
security  of  life  conditions.     The  old  recipe — -'Trade  follows  the  flag" — 
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no  longer  quickens  the  interest  of  men.  They  take  vastly  more  interest 
in  the  flag  as  giving  security  to  conditions  of  life  in  which  humanity  can 
progress.  (Applause.)  Flags,  in  the  progress  of  political  ideas,  have 
ceased  to  be  symbols  of  martial  sovereignty;  they  have  become  mere 
guarantees  of  continuous  conditions.  The  consular  courts,  and  other 
forms  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  that  were  established  in  outlying 
countries  long  before  flags  went  there,  existed  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
commerce  and  commercial  men,  and  missionaries  and  scientific  men,  that 
they  should  find  in  those  places  where  they  went  security  of  conditions, 
continuity  of  life;  that  life  should  be  secure,  that  property  rights  should 
be  recognized,  and  that  contracts  should  be  held  valid.  The  world  has 
been  drawn  together  in  these  last  days,  and  men  have  ventured  into 
places  where  the  law  has  not  reigned  as  it  did  in  their  homes.  The  world 
has  been  drawing  together  around  the  great  industrial  possibilities  of  the 
Pacific,  the  industrial  possibilities  which  are  to  make  the  Pacific  and  its 
shores  shortly  the  center  of  the  world's  activity;  toward  this  the  events  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  all  tended  unmistakably.  All  the 
forces  that  look  for  achievement  are  pushing  their  way  toward  the  Pacific. 
Here,  before  our  gates,  this  problem  is  being  solved  of  how  the  Pacific, 
with  its  industrial  potencies,  shall  become  the  center  of  the  industrial 
world.  And  all  that  is  asked  for  around  its  shores  and  within  its  bounds 
is  that  same  security  in  the  conditions  of  life  which  you,  after  your  sort 
and  in  your  way,  help  to  produce.  The  business  man,  the  commercial 
man  of  today,  is  not  worried  so  much  about  the  figures  at  which  tariffs 
are  rated,  so  long  as  tariffs  are  not  tampered  with  by  the  politician;  he  is 
not  worried  so  much  about  whether  things  are  measured  by  a  yard  stick 
or  by  a  meter  stick,  so  long  as  the  standard  is  continuous  and  is  under- 
stood. He  is  not  worried  so  much  whether  the  word  d-o-l-l-a-r  means 
twenty-five  cents,  or  fifty  cents  or  a  hundred  cents,  so  long  as  he  can  rely 
upon  its  meaning  one  continuous  thing.  He  must  have,  in  order  to  do 
business,  a  solid  ground  to  stand  upon.     (Applause.) 

Wise  men  are  not  the  men  who  are  continually  pulling  up  plants  to 
look  at  their  roots  to  see  whether  they  are  growing ;  they  are  men  who 
plant,  and  who  stand  by  the  plant  and  the  laws  of  continuous  growth. 
The  theorists,  the  mad  men,  the  dreamers,  are  not  the  leaders  of  the  day. 
The  leaders  of  the  day  are  the  men  who  assist,  by  a  combination  of  forces, 
the  great  movements  that  sweep  on  in  the  well-established  and  well- 
protected  channels  of  the  world's  possibilities,  its  actual  possibilities. 

There  is  an  unsettling  spirit  in  the  words  of  those  who  cry  aloud  in 
the  market  place  and  deal  in  theories  undermining  historical  life,  a  spirit 
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that  has  no  mission  in  the  practical  affairs  of  this  present  world.  I  am 
often  reminded,  when  I  contrast  the  visionary  proposals  of  the  theorist 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  men  who  do  things,  of  Sam  Jones'  steam- 
boat that  used  to  work  up  and  down  the  little  waterways  of  central 
Florida.  It  was  a  stern-wheel  boat,  a  mighty  little  steamboat,  painted 
white,  with  a  great,  smoking,  tall,  black  chimney  on  it.  And  it,  small 
steamboat  as  it  was,  had  a  tremendously  big  whistle — a  perfectly 
tremendous  one.  Every  time  it  whistled  it  had  to  stop.  (Laughter.) 
That  is  very  much  the  condition  which  confronts  the  practical  business 
man  when  he  is  asked  to  stop  his  steamboat  in  order  to  give  some 
political  prater,  some  theorist,  some  visionary,  an  opportunity  to  blow 
his  whistle  and  to  use  the  whole  steam  power  of  the  State  therefor. 
(Applause.) 

What  we  aim  for  in  society  is  solid  progress  along  established  lines, 
on  solid  ground.  The  University  joins  with  you  gentlemen  in  the  desire 
for  that.  The  University,  if  I  understand  it,  is  an  institution  which  seeks 
to  give  the  activities  of  life  an  intelligent  basis,  which  seeks  to  create 
level-headed  men,  men  with  balance  and  sense,  men  with  control,  men 
who  have  not  skimmed  their  subject  but  have  learned  it  and  know  it  in 
its  historical  roots  and  in  its  bearings.  The  Universities  of  today  lay  their 
hands  upon  all  the  activities  of  life  and  spare  not  any.  There  is  nothing 
common  or  unclean  any  longer  in  this  world  of  ours.  The  University 
will  have  its  part  with  all  these  activities,  trying  to  raise  and  ennoble  them 
all  and  save  them  all  from  slavery  to  the  rule  of  thumb.  It  educates,  not 
only  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  but  the  electrical  engineer,  the  mechanical 
engineer,  the  civil  engineer,  the  agriculturist,  the  miner,  and  now  it  will 
undertake  to  educate  the  men  of  commerce.  Our  University  is  moving 
ahead  in  the  development  of  a  department  of  commerce,  one  part  of 
which  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  insurance  business.  We  propose  to 
treat  the  business  of  insurance  as  one  of  the  professions  in  order  to  give 
it  bearings,  in  order  to  give  it  length  and  breadth  and  thickness,  in  order 
to  make  it  as  a  subject  which  has  roots  to  it,  in  order  that  those  who  deal 
with  it  may  have  that  esprit  du  corps  that  belongs  to  a  worthy  profession 
engaged  in  a  work  which  has  a  purpose  and  meaning  in  terms  of  the 
whole  life  of  men.     (Applause.) 

Your  profession  has  roots  to  it  and  a  meaning  to  it,  a  great  big 
meaning,  in  terms  of  the  life  of  man.  It  undertakes  to  give  continuity 
and  security  to  that  life,  and  the  University  joins  with  you  in  that 
endeavor.  We  are  all  of  one  intent  and  of  one  blood.  We  stand  by  the 
altar  fires  of  Minerva  and  we  see  to  it  that  they  burn  well,  but  we  see  to 
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it  that  they  reach  not  the  roof  to  consume  the  rafters.  Fire,  and  this  love 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  for  each  other,  is  at  once  a  blessing  and  a  danger. 
It  has  power;  it  has  life  in  it.  It  is  the  men  who  have  played  with  fire 
that  have  risen  from  childhood  into  manhood.  There  is  fire  in  the  veins 
of  man.  Because  it  is  there  man  is  man,  because  he  controls  it,  and 
makes  his  life  secure,  continuous  and  self-controlled.     (Applause.) 


Song:     [By  the  Insurance  Quintette]. 

The  President— I  have  grouped  together  the  four  classes  of  insurance 
companies,  transacting  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  have  classified 
them  as  the  California  companies,  the  American  companies,  the  British 
companies,  and  the  Continental  companies.  The  toast,  "California 
Companies,"  will  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  William  J.  Dutton,  President 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company.     (Applause). 

CALIFORNIA   COMPANIES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  they  divide  time  into 
two  epochs:  before  and  after  the  war.  So  I  think  that,  as  under- 
writers, we  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  divide  our  time  into  two 
epochs:  before  and  after  the  Chicago  fire.  Casting  our  thoughts  back, 
then,  to  the  time  before  the  Chicago  fire,  we  discover  what  we  may 
call  the  heyday  of  underwriting  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  that  time 
the  local  companies  dominated  the  business,  employing  nearly  all  of 
the  men  who  gave  their  entire  time  to  the  management  of  the  fire 
insurance  business.  The  agencies  were  then  largely  represented  by 
mercantile  houses,  which  were  satisfied  to  follow  the  pace  set  by  the 
local  representatives,  and  reap  their  share  of  the  profits;  for  at  that 
time  we  followed  the  good  old  first  line  of  Watts'  hymn,  "A  charge 
to  keep  I  have" — and  we  kept  it.  We  sometimes  let  an  agent  get 
ten  per  cent.,  but  he  earned  it  if  he  got  it.  Most  of  ft  was  brought 
in  and  paid  to  the  office  without  any  discount,  and  as  little  as  possible 
was  expected  to  be  returned  for  losses.  The  condition  at  that  time 
was  the  development  of  insurance  on  the  coast  on  the  lines  of  judgment 
rather  than  of  experience. 

Our  President  has  stated  this  evening  that  Professor  Royce  drew 
attention  to  a  peculiar  type  or  character  of  man  developed  in  California. 
It  is  true   that    California    did  develop  peculiar  characteristics  in  men; 
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men  unique  in  their  methods,  and  who  have  produced  unique  results. 
Our  companies  were  started  by  men  of  that  character,  and  they  adopted 
such  methods  as  seemed  best  to  them  to  produce  a  reasonable  income, 
which  would  provide  two  or  three  per  cent,  a  month  in  dividends, 
with  something  left  for  surplus.  The  management  of  those  companies 
developed  men  of  the  character  suggested  by  Professor  Royce.  And 
if  we  think  of  those  who  have  been  prominent  representatives  of  local 
underwriting,  we  can  well  remember  names  that  have  stamped  them- 
selves upon  the  business  in  a  way  that  will  be  almost  fadeless.  There 
is  Gustave  Touchard,  with  his  quiet  industry,  indefatigable,  intelligent, 
and  with  judgment  fully  developed;  Caspar  T.  Hopkins,  that  tall, 
grand  man  of  figures,  who  could  develop  a  policy  with  its  clauses 
and  conditions,  with  corollaries  and  scholiums  to  meet  even-  situation 
and  condition  of  life,  not  only  that  which  at  present  existed,  but 
anything  likely  to  occur  in  the  future;  David  J.  Staples,  with  his  big 
body  and  his  big  heart,  that  compelled  the  love  of  every  underwriter, 
and  yet,  with  that  stern  sense  of  justice  and  way  of  expressing  it 
that  he  possessed,  which  made  any  underwriter  willing  to  risk  anything 
rather  than  his  righteous  indignation.  Those  men  and  their  work 
have  had  an  effect  upon  our  business  which  will  last  after  their 
individuality  may  have  been  forgotten. 

But  the  men  who  have  passed  away  are  not  the  only  ones  whom 
we  can  claim  as  representative  local  underwriters.  True,  the  quarter 
of  a  hundred  of  companies  which  have  been  organized  on  our  coast 
have  failed,  with  their  broad  gauge  and  in  some  respects  crude 
methods,  to  keep  pace  with  the  closer  business  habits  of  later  commerce, 
and  have  passed  into  history,  there  now  being  left  but  two  companies 
of  all  ever  organized  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  those  companies  having 
their  existence  assured  not  by  purely  local  association,  but  because, 
as  President  Wheeler  has  suggested,  they  have  had  roots,  and  their 
roots  have  struck  deep  and  their  branches  spread  to  every  hamlet 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  men  who  once  managed  those  companies 
very  largely  remain  in  the  business  yet  as  local  underwriters.  George 
C.  Boardman,  the  dean  of  our  profession,  was  for  years  President 
of  the  old  San  Francisco  Insurance  Company,  one  of  our  oldest, 
soundest,  and  most  profitable  companies.  My  neighbor  at  table, 
Charles  D.  Haven,  who  so  successfully  presides  over  our  Board  of 
Underwriters,  at  present  manages  the  affairs  of  the  Liverpool  &  London 
&  Globe  Insurance  Company — and  they  are  fortunate  in  having  gotten 
him.     For;  many    years  Mr.   Haven    was    Secretary  of   the    old    Union 
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Insurance  Company,  and  when  this  big  foreign  company  wanted  a 
man  who  could  manage  its  affairs  here  and  do  it  well,  they  turned 
to  a  local  secretary.  Tom  C.  Grant,  who  now  manages  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile,  and  my  friend  Colonel  Kinne,  who  is  modestly 
hidden  somewhere  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  both  began 
their  insurance  experience  in  the  service  of  the  old  Pacific,  the  big 
Pacific,  the  company  that  ran  through  the  bonanza  days,  when  nothing 
was  too  big  for  it  to  carry.  Like  Elijah,  it  went  up  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  its  obsequies  were  properly  attended  to,  and  it  was  buried  under 
a  two  hundred  million  dollar  monument — Chicago.  Mr.  Grant's 
brother  George,  the  genial  George,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  very 
largely  for  the  entertainment  this  evening,  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment today  in  the  Knapsack — my  own  company  claims  the  credit  of 
having  launched  him  in  the  insurance  profession,  although  he  now 
runs  two  big  English  companies.  Mr.  George  D.  Dornin  put  in  the 
most  active  years  of  his  active  life  in  building  up  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company,  and  very  much  of  its  success  today  has  been 
secured  by  following  the  lines  which  were  laid  out  by  him  when 
he  was  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  the  affairs  of  that  company. 
True,  he  listened  to  the  tintinnabulation  of  a  silver— no,  a  golden 
"Bell,"  and  he  accepted  the  position  of  a  Lion-tamer.  (Laughter). 
But  he  subsequently  gave  that  up,  and  now  he  has  two  of  the  big 
Eastern  companies. 

I  could  go  on  in  this  way,  looking  about  me  and  picking  out  from 
among  you  the  Britonized  and  Easternized  Californians  who  got  their 
first  lessons  in  the  art  of  insurance  in  the  service  of  local  companies.  But 
it  is  unnecessary.  They,  every  one  of  them,  although  representing 
foreign,  Eastern  and  European  companies,  still  retain  their  love  for  Alma 
Mater  and  their  hearts  will  warm  and  their  eyes  will  flash  at  any  time  to 
speak  out  in  the  interests  of  local  underwriting.  (Applause.)  And  not 
merely  those  who  were  originally  engaged  in  local  underwriting  (and  this 
is  a  pleasant  thought  in  connection  with  it,  gentlemen),  retain  or  have  a 
regard  for  our  local  underwriting  institutions.  It  is  pleasant,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  local  company,  to  hear  the  remarks  which  I  sometimes  hear 
falling  from  the  lips  of  fellow  underwriters  who  are  representatives  of 
foreign  companies.  But  a  short  time  ago  one  of  them  told  me  that  while 
every  underwriter  had  an  ambition  to  have  his  company  stand  No.  1  on 
the  list  in  Pacific  Coast  business,  "still,"  said  he,  "if  that  time  should 
ever  arrive  for  my  company  I  should  want  to  see  the  Fireman's  Fund 
No.  2,  for  I  think   it  belongs  there.     Next  to  my  own  company  I  should 
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like  to  see  that  company  at  the  head  of  the  list."  Another,  a  manager  of 
an  English  company,  told  me  that  while  going  through  the  country  if  he 
had  opportunity  or  occasion  to  speak  of  the  various  insurance  companies 
he  never  failed  to  say  a  good  word  for  our  local  companies.  "  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  proud  of  them.  I  am  an  English 
manager,  but  I  am  a  Californian  and  I  believe  in  California  institutions. 
I  glory  in  the  prominence  of  California  institutions  in  our  underwriting 
affairs." 

This  is  pleasant  to  me,  gentlemen,  and  I  think  it  is  pleasant  to  all  of 
us.  It  suggests  that  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  our  business,  in  the 
contention  and  the  competition  of  life,  in  the  battle  for  risks,  that  under 
the  mailed  glove  there  is  a  hand  of  flesh,  that  beneath  the  breastplate  of 
steel  there  is  a  heart  beating  good- will  towards  its  fellow.  It  suggests  that 
in  our  fraternity  here  there  is  an  inclination  to  have  personal  good-will 
reach  over  and  beyond  and  clasp  hands  across  the  chasms  of  business 
opposition  and  contention. 

Local  underwriting  in  the  early  days,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  was 
uniformly  profitable.  The  sharp  competition  of  recent  years  has  reduced 
profits  until  now  there  is  but  a  very  narrow  margin.  The  various  items 
of  unavoidable  expense,  including  the  taxes  (and  that  is  a  very  big  item), 
all  help  to  cut  away  our  profit.  If  we  could  net  a  profit  on  our  business 
equal  to  the  amount  we  pay  in  taxes  we  would  be  doing  exceedingly  well. 
Let  us  hope  that  if  we,  who  have  been  for  years  now  bearing  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  and  have  seen  the  profits  come  down  to  a  narrow 
strip — a  ribbon,  as  they  call  it  in  mining — if  we  cannot  enlarge  this  strip  of 
pay  let  us  hope  that  our  successors,  who  are  rapidly  taking  our  places, 
may  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  next  generation  of  underwriters  may- 
be able  to  pursue  their  business  in  harmony  with  one  another,  with  respect 
for  themselves,  with  the  good-will  of  the  public,  and  with  profit  for  their 
stockholders.     (Applause.) 


The  President — We  will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  song  now 
by  Mr.  Whitney  Palache. 

Song:  "The  Jolly  Friar." 

The  President — Mr.  Herbert  Folger  will  respond  to  the  second   of 
the  four  classes  mentioned. 
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AMERICAN    FIRE   COMPANIES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  American  companies,  like  the  members  of  the  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers' Association  of  the  Pacific,  are  mostly  young.  The  great  New  York 
companies,  the  Home,  Phoenix  and  Continental,  and  the  Phoenix  of  Hart- 
ford, have  not  yet  filled  out  their  first  half-century;  the  German  Ameri- 
can of  New  York  and  National  of  Hartford  are  scarcely  older  than  this 
Association;  there  are  a  few  corporations  in  New  York  City  and  some  in 
Philadelphia  dating  from  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  which  have  a 
name  to  live,  but  little  more;  and  the  list  of  American  millionaire  com- 
panies doing  business  over  the  whole  country,  and  which  are  centenari- 
ans or  nearly  so,  must  be  restricted  to  four — the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  American  of  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  and  ^Etna,  organ- 
ized in  the  order  named,  beginning  with  1792.  It  would  take  more  time 
than  can  be  allowed  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  explain  why  the  list 
of  great  American  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
is  so  limited;  yet,  when  the  youth  of  everything  American  is  taken  into 
consideration  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  proportion  which  these  bear 
to  the  number  which  have  been  organized  since  the  beginning  of  Ameri- 
can business  history  is  perhaps  relatively  as  great  as  that  existing  in  older 
countries. 

Fire  insurance  is  more  particularly  required  by  commercial  interests; 
and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  creation  of  companies  and  the  transac- 
tion by  them  of  large  operations  must  follow  the  establishment  of  large 
commercial  centers.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  the  few  great  American  cities  possessed  size, 
stability  and  large  insurable  values,  that  insurance  corporations  took  on 
anything  more  than  local  importance  in  their  respective  cities. 

The  American  companies  had  a  bitter  experience  in  their  earlier 
years,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  schooling  was  wholly  to  their 
advantage.  In  so  hazardous  a  business,  timidity  of  purpose  is  the  worst 
of  faults;  yet  the  timidity  of  capital  is  proverbial.  We  are  told  that  courts 
had  no  hesitation  seventy  years  ago  in  directing  the  investment  of  trust 
funds  in  insurance  stocks,  for  until  that  time  no  serious  blow  had  over- 
taken either  the  British  or  American  corporations.  Beginning  with  the 
New  York  conflagration  of  1835,  a  succession  of  disasters  in  Pittsburg, 
St.  Louis,  Portland,  Me.,  Troy,  and  numerous  others,  crippled  or  destroyed 
local  companies  in  the  cities  named,  and  very  seriously  affected  other 
companies  doing  a  general  business,  until,  partly  because  of  their  mod- 
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erate  capitals,  the  American  agency  companies  were  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion of  excessive  caution  both  as  to  lines  and  classes  of  hazard.  The 
rapid  growth  of  commercial  interests  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  invest- 
ment of  larger  funds  in  the  business,  improved  the  situation  somewhat; 
but  the  fires  in  Chicago  and  Boston  in  187 1  and  1872,  which  involved 
claims  under  insurance  policies  amounting  to  $155,000,000  in  fourteen 
months,  caused  the  retirement  of  one  hundred  companies.  Few  of  us 
can  claim  any  vivid  recollection  of  those  dark  days;  but  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  the  remnant  of  the  American  companies  represented  around  this 
Board  that  they  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation.  The  possibility  of  a 
recurrence  of  these  great  conflagrations  has  been  ever  before  the  officers 
and  directors  who  were  in  the  harness  when  Chicago  burned.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  danger  is  remote;  and  London  has  been  a  com- 
mercial center  for  nearly  250  years  since  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  its 
companies,  dating  from  forty  years  after,  have  achieved  a  world-wide  and 
deserved  reputation  for  solidity  and  strength. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  make  steady  and  permanent  progress  unless 
one  is  willing  to  learn  practical  lessons  from  the  errors  of  the  past.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  corporations  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  a  busi- 
ness which  will  bear  so  much  study  and  research,  all  the  truths  which  are 
taught  us  by  experience.  We  have  made  a  creditable  beginning,  and  may 
fairly  expect  the  future  to  resemble  that  of  other  interests  in  this  country 
which  had  an  earlier  start,  which  encountered  difficulties  and  reverses, 
but  which  have  been  conspicuous  of  late  years  for  their  success.  The 
greatest  fault  observable  in  American  underwriting  has  been  the  super- 
ficial character  of  the  training  given  to  younger  men  in  the  business,  and 
the  need  of  more  thorough  preparation  for  its  responsibilities.  Associations 
like  this  are  of  immense  value,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  not  one 
in  the  United  States  as  yet  which  can  approach  to  any  of  the  seven 
institutes  in  Great  Britain  in  the  exhaustive  and  thorough  character  of  the 
work  done  for  members.  They  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  annual 
examinations,  frequently  requiring  a  knowledge  of  marine  and  life  as  well 
as  fire  insurance,  including  questions  based  upon  the  use  of  logarithms, 
the  ability  to  make  rates  upon  manufacturing  hazards  from  elaborate 
schedules  which  must  be  committed  to  memory,  to  state  the  several 
processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  for  example,  and  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  electricity,  chemical  action,  etc.  Naturally  this  requires 
very  thorough  preparation,  but  the  junior  members  of  English  Institutions 
give  this  without  hesitation  because  advancement  can  be  had  in  no  other 
way.    All  this  will  come  in  America  as  it  has  abroad,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  175  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
first  important  American  company  before  such  work  is  undertaken  by  our 
Associations.  The  presence  and  implied  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  on  this  coast  may 
well  give  us  hope  that  through  them  we  shall  in  time  provide  for  some  of 
the  training  demanded  in  our  profession. 

The  American  companies  believe  in  fair  play.  Speaking  with  the 
courtesy  due  to  some  of  our  distinguished  guests  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  trained  in  that  political  faith  which  teaches  us  that  the  one  thing 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  our  commercial  interests  is  "  protection 
to  American  industries."  So  far  from  enacting  a  tariff  which  is  burden- 
some upon  foreign  companies  the  statutes  of  this  country  have  admitted 
them  on  equal  terms  and  sometimes  better  terms  than  those  under  which 
American  companies  are  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  We  are 
content  that  this  should  be  so,  for  we  believe  that  the  extent  of  our 
resources,  our  wealth,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  property  values,  will 
furnish  more  than  enough  for  both  our  own  companies  and  those  from 
abroad.  We  need  no  protection  or  assistance  further  than  is  given  by  our 
own  energy  and  natural  resources. 

Hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  make  distinctions  among  the 
various  classes  of  companies  engaged  in  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  members  of  this 
Association  need  stop  to  think  whether  their  neighbors  at  the  table 
represent  Home  or  British,  American  or  Continental  companies. 


Song:     [By  the  Insurance  Quintette.] 

The  President— We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Mullins,  who 
will  respond  to  "The  British  Companies."     (Applause). 

BRITISH    COMPANIES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  program  for  this  evening  includes  some  remarks  about  Local 
companies,  American  companies,  British  companies  and  Continental 
companies.  The  time  has  gone  by  in  this  great  country,  when  North, 
South,  East  or  West  had  significance  of  a  dividing  line,  and  I  believe 
the  time  has  passed  when  this  body  of  underwriters  attach  any  signifi- 
cance to  Local,  American,  British  or  Continental  companies,  except  for 
purposes  of  designation. 
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After  having  consented  to  reply  on  the  part  of  the  British  Fire 
offices,  my  first  thought  of  course  was,  "What  shall  I  talk  about?" 
I  had  an  idea  of  trying  a  humorous  vein,  which  might  perhaps  be  better 
fitted  to  this  occasion,  but  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  a  British  office, 
seeking  for  what  little  profit  was  to  be  gleaned  in  the  business,  has 
unfitted  me  for  the  humorous  side  of  the  question.  Therefore, 
I  decided  to  tell  you  a  few  things  that  perhaps  you  did  not  know, 
and  explode  a  few  fallacies  about  the  United  States  business  of 
British  offices,  so  I  consulted  the  standard  authority  on  fire  insurance 
statistics,  viz:  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, and  to  make  the  statistics  as  up-to-date  as  possible,  I  took  the 
last  issue,  and  there  I  found  that  twenty-four  British  offices  reported  to 
New  York,  some  of  them  having  done  so  ever  since  there  was  a 
department,  and  some  of  the  figures  include  half  a  century's  work. 

The  total  premiums  of  British  offices  since 

admission,  amount  to 5666,199,404 

The  total  losses  paid,  same  period  .    .    .    .      #405,103,119 

The  total  expenses,  estimated  at  33^%    .        222,066,468  627.169,587 


Premiums  in  excess  of  losses  and  expenses,  $  39,029,817 

Legal  reserve  for  reinsurance  and  outstanding  claims  .    .    .  37,456,400 


Balance 5     1,575.417 

To  this  balance  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  added  the  profit  that 
will  be  made  in  terminating  the  unexpired  risks  at  a  less  figure  than 
the  reserve  calls  for.  Any  well  conducted  company  (save  extraordinary 
conflagrations)  can  terminate  its  liability  very  much  below  the  legal 
reinsurance  reserve,  and  I  estimate  that  the  business  can  be  terminated 
at  $11,244,452  less  than  such  legal  reserve.  This  added  to  the  above 
balance  amounts  to  112,817,869,  equal  to  1.92%  on  the  #666,199,404 
premium  income,  and  this  small  profit  is  based  on  the  low  estimate 
°f  33M%  f°r  expenses.  I  have  taken  that  ratio,  not  as  a  guide  of 
present  day  workings,  but  because  much  of  the  business  done  in  earlier 
days  was  about  that  figure,  and  even  less.  Some  of  you,  especially 
the  man  unfamiliar  with  insurance  finance,  may  well  say,  why  not  quit  ? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  carry  some  enormous  confla- 
gration losses  with  them,  which,  had  they  been  anticipated,  it  is  safe 
to  say  some  of  the  British  offices  would  never  have  entered  the  United 
States,  but  having  entered  and   having   paid   these    losses   they  remain 
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to  try  and  make  their  money  where  they  lost  it.  And  there  is  another 
side  to  insurance  finance  besides  underwriting;  there  is  what  may  be 
called  the  banking  side,  and  were  it  not  for  interest  obtained  on  the 
large  reserves  necessarily  held,  the  case  would  have  been  hopeless. 
Now  these  figures,  duly,  sworn  to  by  the  officers  of  companies,  disprove 
two  fallacies:  1st,  that  the  public  pay  too  much  for  their  indemnity; 
2nd,  that  British  offices  are  taking  money  out  of  the  country. 

As  the  total  premiums,  less  losses  and  expenses,  amount  to 
139,029,817  (the  bulk  of  which  is  held  as  reserves)  and  as  the  United 
States  assets  of  British  companies  on  the  31st  of  December,  1899,  amounted 
to  $63,725,341,  it  proves  that  instead  of  taking  money  out  of  the  country 
they  have  put  into  the  country  $24,695,524. 

Now,  another  fallacy  I  wish  to  set  your  minds  at  rest  upon,  is  that 
British  companies  are  favored  in  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  taxes 
payable  by  them.  It  is  possible  for  some  company  perhaps  (I  say  perhaps 
because  I  have  not  tested  the  question)  of  some  particular  State  to  show 
that  such  particular  company  or  companies  of  that  State  are  paying  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  taxes  than  British  companies,  but  that  is  because  of  the 
ill-advised  laws  of  the  particular  State  in  which  such  company  or  companies 
are  domiciled.  I  refer  to  the  retaliatory  laws  of  some  States,  misnamed 
reciprocal  laws  so  as  to  sugar-coat  them.  States  desiring  to  foster  inter- 
State  commerce  and  have  their  companies  on  a  parity  with  the  companies 
domiciled  in  the  States  they  wish  to  do  business  in,  should  reverse  the 
order  of  things  and  lower  the  fees  and  taxes  to  the  same  rate  charged  by 
the  State  the  admitted  company  hails  from.  There  is  only  one  fair  method 
of  taxation,  and  that  is  on  premiums  in  each  State,  less  losses  and  expenses 
paid  in  the  State,  and  if  adopted  by  all  States  we  shall  then  cease  to  see 
companies  heavily  taxed  in  a  State  where  they  had  lost  money,  and  whose 
citizens'  property  they  had  replaced  for  taxable  and  other  purposes. 

The  following  figures  from  the  New  York  Insurance  Report  settle  the 
tax  question  as  to  its  main  issue: 

American   companies,  assets  end  of  1899 $23°>I94 >437 

American  companies,  premiums,  year  1899 90,807,188 

National,  state   and    local  taxes,  year   1899 3>°35>683 

Equal  to  3.34%  of  premium  income. 

Equal  to  1.31%  of  assets. 
United  States   assets  British  companies,  end   of  1899  ....  $  63,725,341 
United  States  premiums    British  companies,  year   1899    .    .        33>393>4X4 
United  States  national,  state   and   local  taxes,  year  1899  .    .         i,3°8,707 

Equal  to  3.53%  of  premium  income. 

Equal  to  2.05%  of  United  States  assets. 
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So  we  find  that  the  British  companies  pay  nineteen  hundredths  per 
cent,  more  tax  if  figured  on  premiums  than  American  companies,  and 
seventy-four  hundredths  per  cent,  more  if  figured  on  assets. 

Another  fallacy  I  wish  to  dispose  of  is  that  which  I  saw  a  few  years 
since  in  a  local  paper  not  one  thousand  miles  from  this  city,  viz.,  that  not 
only  were  people  who  insured  in  British  offices  filling  the  Britishers' 
pockets  with  gold,  but  that  they  were  supporting  his  poor  relations  who 
ran  the  business  over  here,  did  the  clerical  work,  etc.  Upon  inquiry 
at  the  three  important  insurance  centers  in  this  country,  viz  :  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  I  find  the  British  offices  have  fifty- three 
branch  offices  ;  out  of  the  seventy-nine  managers  and  assistant  managers 
of  these  offices  only  thirteen  are  of  British  birth.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
them,  and,  while  not  apologizing  for  the  fact,  would  ask  you  to  do  me  the 
justice  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  parents  did  not  consult  me  as  to  the  place 
of  my  nativity.  In  San  Francisco  I  find  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
special  agents  and  clerks  are  employed  in  British  offices ;  of  this  number 
only  thirty-five  are  of  British  birth.  I  did  not  have  time  to  get  the  number 
of  special  agents  and  clerks  from  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  from 
personal  observation  I  am  sure  there  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  ratio. 
Bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these  British  born  employees  are  naturalized 
American  citizens. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  episode  :  Many  years  ago  there  was 
a  convention  of  insurance  men  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  and  a  banquet 
followed.  There  was  present  a  manager  of  an  English  company,  who 
previously  had  been  a  leader  of  the  then  anti-British  company  party,  and 
he  was  asked  to  reply  to  a  toast  on  the  subject  of  British  companies,  and 
a  general  laugh  went  around  the  table  at  the  tight  place  we  thought  he 
was  in  ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  spoke  feelingly  of  the  blood  shed  by  his 
ancestors  at  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  etc.,  of  his  failure  to  down  the  British 
fire  offices,  and  he  finished  up  by  saying,  "  I  was  determined  to  get  even, 
and  finding  no  other  way  I  am  now  supporting  my  family  with  British 
gold."  And  some  of  the  foregoing  figures  indicate  that  he  was  nearer 
correct  than  he  perhaps  thought. 

Although  my  time  is  about  up  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  sure  that  the 
profit  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (and  I  hope  it  will  largely  increase)  from 
the  grain,  canned  and  other  fruits,  salmon,  lumber  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  things  bought  by  the  British  people  is  a  liberal  offset  to  the  little  profit 
the  British  fire  offices  make.  The  official  returns  of  trade,  as  per  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Almanac,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain    for    1900    show    United    States    exports    $533,829,374,    imports 
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$i59>583,o6o,  a  balance  of  $374,246,314  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  present  believe  in  reciprocal  trade,  as  I  well  know, 
for  when  I  get  a  little  behind  with  you  in  exchange  business  you  remind 
me  of  it;  so  I  suppose  as  the  account  is  much  against  Great  Britain  you 
will  all  be  flocking  to  British  offices  tomorrow  helping  to  even  up  part  of 
this  deficit.  But  seriously  speaking,  the  more  trade  the  more  good 
feeling  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  more  premium  income  to 
divide  amongst  us,  and  in  our  contest  for  our  share  of  these  premiums 
may  we  so  conduct  it  as  to  gain  the  esteem  of  our  associates,  remembering, 
"Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can, 

But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman." 


Song:     [By  the  Insurance  Quintette.] 

The  President — "The  Continental  Companies"  will  be  responded 
to  by  Mr.  V.  Carus  Driffield.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Driffield  stepped  into 
the  breach  at  the  last  moment.  He  has  kindly  consented  to  respond,  and 
you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

CONTINENTAL    COMPANIES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  wish  to  premise  with  the  statement  that  the  position  and  importance 
of  the  Continental  companies,  as  factors  in  our  business  upon  the 
coast,  should  not  be  gauged  by  the  impression  to  be  made  upon  you 
by  their  sponsor  of  this  evening.  The  unfortunate  absence  from  this 
meeting  of  members  who  have  been  long  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  Continental  companies,  and  who  could  have  more  fittingly  replied 
in  their  behalf,  has  Resulted  in  my  being  asked  to  act  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  responding  to  the  toast  in  thejr  honor. 

Of  the  96  companies  doing  business  upon  the  coast,  59  are  American 
and  37  Foreign,  and  of  the  foreign  11  are  of  Continental  origin — the 
other  26  being  British  and  Colonial  offices.  The  coast  business  is  very 
evenly  distributed  between  the  American  and  Foreign  companies,  which 
condition,  however,  despite  the  considerably  greater  number  of  United 
States  companies  represented,  does  not  in  any  way  evidence  a  preference 
for  the  foreign  article  of  indemnity,  but  may  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  foreign    companies,  transacting,  as  a  rule,  a  world-wide 
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business,  are  in  receipt  of  a  proportionately  larger  volume  of  annual 
income,  and  are  consequently  enabled  to  consistently  write  larger 
limits  than  is  the  case  with  their  American  confreres,  whose  business  is 
practically  restricted  to  that  obtained  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
land.  Of  the  business  transacted  by  the  foreign  companies,  the  Conti- 
nental offices  obtain  a  fairly  proportionate  share. 

To  my  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Frank,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
information:  — 

"The  first  Continental  fire  insurance  company  to  venture  into  this, 
then  wild  and  unknown  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  its 
merchants  protection  against  the  ravages  of  the  dread  element,  hailed 
from  the  old  Hansa  city  of  Hamburg — a  city  whose  recent  commercial 
growth  has  exceeded  that  of  all  its  competitors,  and  which,  in  its 
importance  and  influence  in  the  world  of  trade,  today  vies  with  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States.  This  pioneer' 
was  the  Hamburg- Bremen,  which  made  its  appearance  here  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  with  the  Imperial  of  London,  constituted  the  then 
representatives  of  the  foreign  element  in  our  business.  After  a  number 
of  years,  Hamburg  again  furnished  us  with  a  Continental  representative. 
This  was  the  North  German;  and  later  the  Svea  journeyed  from 
Sweden  and  for  a  short  while  visited  our  shores.  Germany,  recognizing 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  field,  next  sent  us  the  Transatlantic, 
Hamburg-Magdeburg  and  Prussian  National,  and  later  on  her  old 
conservative  veteran — the  Magdeburg,  which  had  previously  con- 
fined its  operations  to  its  home  territory.  France,  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  coast  field,  sent  out  her 
representatives,  Le  Soleil,  L'Etoile,  and  Le  Caisse  Generale,  but 
our  climate  did  not  agree  with  their  Gallic  constitutions,  and  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  our  midst,  they  withdrew.  Then  Switzerland  sent  us 
the  Helvetia-Swiss  and  Baloise,  and  for  a  short  period  the  Berlin 
of  Cologne  appeared  upon  the  scenes.  The  Svea  shortly  thereafter 
made  its  reappearance,  and  has  since  thrived  in  our  congenial  atmosphere, 
while  its  compatriot,  the  Scandia,  honored  us  with  only  a  fleeting  visit. 
The  next  to  open  offices  here  were  the  Aachen-Munich,  hailing  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  Thuringia  from  Erfurt;  the  latest  comer 
is  the  Netherlands  of  the  Hague." 

The  relations  between  the  American,  British  and  Continental  offices 
have  always  proved  harmonious  and  pleasant,  and  the  question  of  nation- 
ality, in  itself,  has  never  proved  a  hindrance  thereto.  As  with  men,  so 
with  companies.     Their  worth  is  estimated  at  what  they  are,  and  their  acts 
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determine  the  measure  of  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  irrespective  of 
name  or  nationality. 

There  are  always,  and  there  are  always  bound  to  be,  differences  of 
opinion  between  competitors  as  to  business  methods,  but  such  differences 
relate  to  the  matter  of  individual  management,  and  not  to  any  national 
characteristics. 

To  their  credit,  it  can  be  claimed  by  the  Continental  companies  that 
they  have  never  abused  the  privilege  accorded  them  by  this  nation,  in 
permitting  them  to  transact  business  within  its  confines,  nor  the  confidence 
of  the  insuring  public,  for  there  is  yet  to  be  recorded  a  single  instance  of 
their  failure  to  meet  the  equitable  obligations  assumed  by  them  under 
their  contracts. 

In  the  far  East  we  are  today  witnessing  an  exhibition  of  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  American,  British  and  Continental  powers,  to  a 
common  end,  and  despite  the  fact  that  each  may  be  imbued  with  a  certain 
degree  of  jealousy  of  the  other,  yet  harmony  between  them  largely 
prevails. 

So  may  it  always  be  the  case  with  the  companies  of  different  nation- 
ality operating  in  this  field. 


The  President— While  the  song  written  by  Mr.  Max  Bertheau  is  being 
passed   I    will    read    some   telegrams  that   have    been  received    by  your 

retiring  President. 

Portland,  Oregon,  February  6,  1901. 
Frank  J.  Devlin,  President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco. 

We  regret  our  enforced  absence.     Hope  the  annual  meeting  has  been 

eminently  successful.     We  are  thinking  this  evening  of  the  many  good 

things  we  are  missing,  the  excellent  dinner,  the  fine  wines,  good  company, 

appropriate  speeches  and  songs,  and  all  that. 
FF    F  F  W.  L.  Chalmers, 

James  S.  Reed, 

P.  E.  Gerould, 

W.  W.  Alverson, 

James  D.  Dennis. 

Portland,  Oregon,  February  6,  1901. 
The  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Ass'n  of 

the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  all.     Hope  to  be  with   you  on 
golden  anniversary.  Leon  S.  Rosenblatt. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  February  6,  1901. 
Frank  J.  Devlin,  President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

San  Francisco. 

Congratulations  on  your  successful  administration  and  best  wishes  to 
President-elect  Dornin.  C.  O.  Scott. 

I  believe  Mr.  Spencer  has  some  telegrams  and  letters  that  he  will  read. 
Mr.  Spencer — All  will  be  interested  in  the  following: 

Chicago,  February  6,  1901. 
George  W.  Spencer,  514  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Compliments  to  President  Devlin.  Regret  cannot  be  with  you  good 
fellows  tonight.  The  hearts  of  those  members  destined  to  abide  in  this 
chilly  climate  beat  as  warmly  for  the  success  of  the  Association  as  do 
those  of  the  members  favored  with  a  home  in  your  blessed  California. 

F.  H.  McElhoxe, 
John  Marshall,  Jr., 
J.  W.  G.  Cofran. 

Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Cal.,  Feb.  6,  1901. 
George  W.  Spencer,  Chairman,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Unexpected  change  in  plans  necessitated  my  early  return  home; 
makes  it  impossible  to  be  with  you  tonight.  Sincerely  regret  missing 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  talent  that  furnish  such  excellent  examples  of 
low  loss  ratios.  Jxo.  A.  Kelly. 


Mr.  Max  Bertheau — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  little  song 
which  I  have  suggested  for  this  evening  is  called  ''Fairy  Tales."  It 
the  insurance  quintette  will  kindly  sing  the  solo  part,  we  will  ask  all 
you  gentlemen  to  join  in  the  chorus,  and  then  the  song  will  be  all  right. 

fairy  tales. 
I. 
Mel.— From  "Idol's  Eye." 
A  splendid  risk  the  agent  sends  down 
On  a  dwelling  twenty  miles  from  town. 
"Belongs  to  a  man  of  great  renown, 

"It's  just  like  a  fairy  tale.*' 
Five  thousand  at  one  per  cent,  a  year, 
So  well  inspected,  of  fires  no  fear, 
That's  sure  to  tickle  the  Manager's  ear 
Like  beautiful  fairy  tales. 
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f  Fairy  tales,  fairy  tales, 
|     He'll  say  when  th'  risk  burned  down, 
Cho:  ■{  And  thousand  the  price 
Of  a  compromise 
I     Effected  by  McKowen. 

When  fires  occur,  oh!  would  not  we 
Like  our  policies  to  be 

t  j  Fairy  tales,  fairy  tales, 
f  They  are  all  but  fairy  tales. 
II. 
With  business  prospects  very  bright, 
Premiums  high  and  losses  light, 
The  Manager's  dreams  all  throu'  the  night 

Are  wonderful  fairy  tales. 
Increase  in  salary  for  next  year, 
Contingent  commissions,  oh!  how  dear 
Are  sounds  like  these,  so  fine  and  clear, 
Like  wonderful  fairy  tales.  • 

[  Fairy  tales,  fairy  tales, 

|     They  may  sound  through  the  spring 

Cho:  <J  And  sweet  would  seem 
i 

j  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
I     If  fire  bells  do  not  ring. 

Bang!  comes  a  crack  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

Increase  and  other  hopes  are  mere 


Cho: 


j  Fa: 
(No 


Fairy  tales,  fairy  tales, 
thing  but  fairy  tales. 


III. 


A  Special  just  starting  out  will  boast, 
"I'll  have  the  bus'ness  on  the  Coast, 
"That's  sure,  because  I  tell  the  most 

"Bewildering  fairy  tales." 
In  a  year  his  word  he  made  it  good, 
On  the  Comp'ny's  books  the  bus'ness  stood, 
And  all  because,  he  said,  he  could 

Tell  beautiful  fairy  tales. 
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f  Fairy  tales,  fairy  tales, 
!     We  know  the  kind  he  means : 
Cho:  I  His  stories  tho\ 
I  As  far  as  I  know. 
I     Are'nt  worth  a  bag  of  Beans. 

But  when  you  tell  him  "You're  a  fake," 
He'll  say,  "It's  done  for  friendship  sake.' 


Cho:  < 


[Fairy  tales,  fairy  tales  ; 

( Just  think,  what  a  fairy  tale. 


The  President — We  will  now  listen  to  another  song,  the  solo  being 
sung  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Song:     [By  the  Insurance  Quintette.] 

Mr.  George  W.  Dornin — When  our  President  announced  that  he  had 
a  literary  program  that  would  eclipse  anything  that  we  had  ever  had  in 
the  past  he  did  not  mention  that  we  had  a  musical  program  that  eclipsed 
anything  that  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  has  ever 
experienced  at  its  banquets.  I  propose,  Mr.  President,  three  cheers  for 
Will  Hopkins  and  the  Insurance  Quintette. 

The  three  cheers  were  given  with  a  will. 

Cries  of  "  Hopkins." 

Mr.  Hopkins — Gentlemen,  instead  of  a  speech,  I  will  give  you 
something  by  our  Quintette,  entitled  "The  Mosquito  Parade" 

Song:     "The  Mosquito  Parade." 


The  President — We  have  with  us  tonight  as  our  guests,  Mr.  Schively, 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Heifner,  the  late 
Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  from  the  same  State.  Mr.  Schively,  at 
the  meeting  yesterday,  gave  us  a  little  speech  that  we  all  enjoyed  very 
much;  so  much  that  he  has  been  given  an  invitation  to  speak  to  you 
tonight.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Schively.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Schively— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Banquet— because,  after  all,  time  is  not  to  be  counted  in  the 
flight  of  years,  as  the  scientist  says,  nor  in  heart  beats,  as  the  poet  says. 
but  in  banquets,  as  I  say.  (Laughter.)  You  will  remember  that  at  the 
early  part  of  this  banquet  there  sat  at  this  table  the  President  of  the 
Stanford  University  and  the  President  of  the  University  of  California.  I 
had  the  honor  of  spending  two  years  in  the  preparatory  department  of  a 
Pennsylvania  school  and  four  years  in  a  college  of  the  same  town.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  sitting  on  the  same  side  of 
the  table  with  the  Faculty.  (Laughter.)  I  hope  that  you  undergraduates 
will  some  time  experience  the  same  enjoyment  because  undergraduates 
and  underwriters  are  all  of  the  same  stamp,  in  that  the  prefixes  are 
identical.  Speaking  of  the  college  days  reminds  me  of  a  quotation  of  a 
classmate  of  mine  which  is  appropriate  to  my  speech.  He  said  in  his 
senior  thesis,  "  my  speech  is  divided  into  three  parts,  but  it  is  not  all  gall." 
(Laughter.)  First,  I  have  a  word  of  regret  from  my  chief,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Washington,  who  is  ex-officio  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  in  the  State.  He  sends  by  me  his  regrets  that  he  could  not  be 
here  this  evening.  I  wish  to  report,  however,  that  I  have  filled  his  place 
and  mine  both  at  the  dinner  and  in  the  wine.  Secondly,  I  have  a  word 
of  protest  to  offer  :  first,  against  the  President — which  comes  with  deepest 
regret.  His  company,  the  Atlas,  which  bears  impartially  the  burden  of 
the  entire  world,  sent  to  our  office  and  department  a  little  book,  neat, 
complete,  and  perfect  in  every  respect  except  one.  Have  any  of  you 
gentlemen  ever  come  in  contact  with  rival  cities,  such  as  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis?  In  the  State  of  Washington  we  have  rival  cities,  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  each  of  us  believing  ours  to  be  above  all  the  balance  of  the 
world.  As  I  say,  we  received  a  little  book  or  diary  from  the  Atlas 
Company.  We  looked  at  it.  Part  of  it  details  a  list  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Neither  Seattle  nor  Tacoma  is  there !  Gentlemen, 
you  who  are  rivals  to  the  Atlas  Company,  take  this  book  with  you  to 
Tacoma,  take  it  to  Seattle— you  will  drive  that  company  entirely  out  of 
the  field  there.     (Laughter.) 

Another  word  of  protest.  For  ten  years  I  have  been  educated  to 
believe  a  certain  thing,  and  after  ten  years  of  education,  I  have  believed 
it.  That  thing  is,  that  the  tide  of  civilization  trends  westward;  that  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  is  of  the  past,  that  the  Atlantic  is  dying,  and  that  the 
Pacific  is  the  rising  sun;  that  somewhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  new  city, 
that  should  outrival  Rome  and  all  other  places,  was  to  rise.  I  was  taught 
to  believe  that  that  city  was  Seattle.  I  heard  the  Mayor  of  this  city  use  a 
foreign  word  to-night.     I  protest  against  it. 
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And  now  thirdly— and  I  am  going  to  introduce  the  "thirdly"  with  a 
story.  In  the  early  days,  when  railroads  first  started,  the  effort  was  to 
secure  a  right  of  way.  A  certain  road  secured  a  right  of  way  through  a 
long  stretch  of  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  through  one  farm. 
The  old  gentleman  who  owned  that  farm  didn't  want  one  of  those  new 
fangled  affairs  running  in  his  section  of  the  country.  He  fought  it  as  long 
as  he  could,  until  finally  the  road,  through  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
right  of  way,  went  into  the  courts,  and  the  lower  edge  of  his  farm  was 
condemned  by  process  of  law.  The  old  gentleman  was  so  angered  with 
it  all  that  he  determined  he  would  not  visit  that  section  of  his  farm 
again.  One  evening  in  the  gloaming,  after  the  track  had  been  laid  and 
the  trains  running  for  a  long  time,  his  wife  said  to  him,  "Jeremiah,  let's 
go  down  and  see  that  thing  that  goes  along  the  edge  of  our  farm."  He 
said,  "Well,  Maria,  just  to  please  you  I  will."  And  they  did.  As  they 
were  standing  there  looking  at  the  track,  and  wondering  at  the  mission 
of  the  tracks,  in  the  distance  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  coming  train. 
Then  there  was  the  heavy  "puff,  puff,"  of  a  freight  engine.  The  train 
came  along,  went  by,  and  passed  on  in  the  distance.  They  looked  at  it 
in  amazement.  After  it  had  gone  they  looked  at  the  farm,  and  it  was 
just  the  same.  They  looked  at  the  tracks,  and  they  were  just  the  same. 
Maria  said,  "Well,  Jeremiah,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  such  a  bad  thing  after 
all,  does  it?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "Maria,  the  thing  went  through  length- 
ways this  time.  Some  day  it  will  go  through  broadways,  and  there  won't 
be  a  spear  of  grass  left  on  the  farm."  (Laughter.)  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Underwriters'  Association  has  gone  through  broadways,  and  there 
isn't  anything  left  of  me — except  this  distinction,  a  distinction  between 
the  practical  and  the  sentimental.  We  have  had  the  practical  in  the 
essays  and  speeches  of  the  past  two  days.  Those  that  I  have  heard  I 
have  enjoyed.  I  think  I  have  profited  by  them — I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  or  not.  I  will  digest  the  material  after  I  have  reached  my  office. 
The  sentimental  part  appeals  to  me. 

There  is  always  a  difference  between  the  practical  and  the  sentimental, 
and  I  can  best  discriminate,  perhaps,  with  a  little  story,  a  very  pathetic 
one.  There  was  once  a  very  practical  young  lady  who  lived  on  a  farm. 
There  was  a  very  sentimental  young  man  who  lived  in  a  city.  This  prac- 
tical young  lady  of  the  farm  and  this  sentimental  young  man  of  the  city 
met  each  other  once,  and  fell  in  love — became  engaged.  He  went  out 
there  as  often  as  he  could.  He  hired  a  buggy  when  he  could  afford  it, 
and  he  walked  when  he  could  not — it  was  before  the  time  of  the  bicycle. 
Indeed,  he  happened  to  visit  there  a  great  many  times.     One  evening  in 
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the  twilight  he  walked  through  the  apple  orchard  of  the  father  of  the  lady 
to  whom  he  was  affianced,  she  by  his  side.  They  sat  down  beneath  an 
apple  tree  that  was  laden  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  large  green  apples. 
The  winds  whistled  through  the  trees.  The  young  man  grew  extra  senti- 
mental, and  the  young  lady  grew  very  practical.  Heaving  a  sigh,  he 
said,  "Do  you  notice  how  the  tree  sighs  and  moans  ?"  "Why,  of  course," 
she  said,  "why  not?  I  guess  you  would  sigh  and  moan  too,  if  you 
were  as  full  of  green  apples  as  that  tree  is."  (Laughter.)  And  between 
the  intellect  of  the  meetings  and  the  enjoyabilities,  if  I  may  coin  the  word, 
of  the  banquet,  I  have  reached  the  sighing  and  moaning  period. 
(Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  you  are  engaged  in  a  good  business,  a  protective  busi- 
ness, that  which  goes  out  in  life  to  do  good,  though  you  gain  a  profit  by 
the  doing.  You  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  the  greatest  philosopher  whose 
feet  ever  trod  upon  this  earth,  when  he  said,  "To  give  is  better  than  to 
receive."  You  give  that  which,  though  money  passes  between  the 
parties,  cannot  be  purchased  by  money:  contentment  to  the  man  who, 
when  he  rests  his  head  upon  the  pillow  at  night  says,  "Though  the 
destructive  agency  of  fire  may  come  to  me,  my  interests  rest  in  the  care 
of  honorable  men."  (Applause.)  Do  you  be  true  to  your  mission  by 
perfecting  it.  So  far  as  a  layman  can  see,  you  have  a  perfected  system. 
And  yet,  since  we  all  agree  that  nothing  human  is  perfect,  do  you  go  on 
to  perfection,  and  continue  to  offer  this  one  thing  to  the  human  race — 
contentment  in  the  closing  thought  of  the  day.  And  in  this  life  will  come 
a  financial  profit  and  honor  among  men,  while  in  the  great  sea  toward 
which  we  turn  the  prow  of  our  vessels,  shall  be  the  only  reward  of  a 
human  soui — contentment  in  eternity.     (Applause.) 


Song:  Written  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Carpenter  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  (ex-Pres- 
ident and  honorary  member)  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

Tune:    "We    Old    Boys,1'  from  "War    Songs"   Collections.    Oliver   Ditson   &    Co 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  boys !    The  boys !    We  are  the  boys 

Who've  underwrit  and  "  fit,11 
Since  accident  and  arson  bold 

Old  'Frisco's  fires  first  lit. 
We  then  were  hoys— tonight  we're  boys, 

Much  older  grown,  'tis  true, 
But  well  preserved  by  pickle 

We've  been  mostly  wading  through. 
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Chorus:— But  still  like  boys,  such  gay  old  boys. 
To  "biz."  and  friends  we've  clung, 
For  nearly  two-score  years,  my  boys, 
Since  these  gray  heads  were  young. 

There's  been  an  old  and  younger  board. 

And  board  by  other  name, 
But  no  matter  what  you  call  it, 

The  fare's  been  'bout  the  same. 
At  first  "  Chicago  consomme"  * 

For  soup,  'twas  piping  hot, 
And  for  "has  beens"  f  (caliente,  too) 

Behold  our  Boston  pot.  § 

Virginia  Reel  ||  for  music,  with 

Our  heads  a  swimming  round, 
Was  followed  by  that  North  West  strain 

Of  doleful  Puget  Saund.  % 
We'd  "Spokane  Roast"0  and  "Compact  Broils," 

And  cuts  and  cutlets,  too, 
And  steaks  they  prefixed  with  a  "  mis  " 

That  looked  like  "  Rebate  Stew."  °° 

We  took  'em  all,  whatever  came, 

(We  didn't  miss  a  trick) 
The  fowl  and  fishy  things  and  game, 

But  we  were  awful  sick, 
When  we  struck  that  miry,  minced  up  mass, 

And,  gasping,  gulped  the  hash, 
Of  cut  and  slashed  up  anythings 

That  smelled  of  ready  cash. 

Still,  here  we  are,  what's  left  of  us, 

For  some  have  gone  before, 
And  we,  ourselves,  shall  soon  pass  on 

To  meet  you  here  no  more. 
Now  won't  you,  comrades,  when  we're  gone, 

As  year  shall  follow  years, 
Let  memory  hold  us  up  to  thought, 

These  echoes  kiss  your  ears  : 

Cho:— last  stanza,  (softly)  :— 

"  They  were  the  boys,  the  gay  old  boys, 
To  comradeship  they  clung 

For  five  and  twenty  years,  my  boys, 
Since  F.  U.  A.  was  young  !  " 


The  Diagrams:— *  Chicago  fire,      f  Beans.      I  Boston  fire.      ||  Virginia  City  fire. 
%  Seattle  fire.    °  Spokane  fire.    °°  Rabbit  Stew  or  rebates  too. 
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The  President— Our  last  toast  of  the  evening  will  be  "A  Quarter  of  a 
Century  Ago."  No  one  is  better  fitted  to  make  response  thereto  than 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  George  D.  Dornin.     (Applause.) 

A   QUARTER   OF   A    CENTURY    AGO. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  All: 

Our  worthy  President  intimated  that  he  would  call  upon  me  to  reply 
to  the  toast,  ''A  Quarter  of  a  Century  Ago,"  in  a  five-minute  speech.  To 
concentrate  the  epoch  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  into  so  small  a  space  and 
do  the  subject  justice,  would  be  a  futile  effort. 

Happily  for  me,  at  this  late  hour — now  twelve — I  am  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  an  extended  speech,  much,  I  apprehend,  to  your  own  comfort 
as  well. 

Twenty-five  years !  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  about  this  table 
tonight  to  realize  that  the  adjusters  of  the  Virginia  fire  in  September,  1875 
who  initiated  this  Association  in  their  home  in  a  palace  car  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Davidson,  indeed  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  this  Association,  I  find  the  first  pub- 
lished report  of  its  annual  meetings  to  be  that  of  1878.  There  were  then 
enrolled  sixty-seven  members;  of  these  five  were  honorary,  seventeen 
have  retired  from  the  insurance  business,  and  twenty-three  have  passed 
to  another  world.  Of  the  survivors,  there  seem  to  be  but  four  names, 
whose  continued  interest  in  the  Association  and  its  work  make  them  con- 
spicuous. First  of  these  are  the  two  "Dromios,"  the  two  Georges — 
Spencer  and  Grant — always  active  in  every  good  work.  We  are  largely 
indebted  to  both,  in  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  body,  as  evidenced 
in  our  yearly  occasions  like  these. 

Next  on  the  roll  of  fame  is  our  Fidus  Achates  of  the  elder  generation, 
the  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  of  the  younger — "Uncle  William" 
Sexton— always  ready  with  unselfish  council  and  advice  to  those  who  seek 
it.  In  this  quartette,  never  missing  a  meeting  or  failing  to  take  part  in 
debate,  our  gallant  Colonel  C.  Mason  Kinne,  stands  conspicuous.  The 
records  of  1880  introduce  the  Knapsack— C.  Mason  Kinne,  editor— now 
so  ably  carried  by  George  Grant— that  receptacle  of  wit  and  wisdom,  of 
epigram  and  anecdote,  gathered  from  the  smoking  room  of  the  palace 
car,  the  country  hotel,  and  the  top  of  the  mountain  coach  by  our  knights 
of  the  road.  Our  Association  without  its  Knapsack  would  be  like  an 
army  without  its  commissary. 

I  had  purposed  to  draw  some  moral  from  the  mutations  of  men  and 
of  companies,  but  the  hour  will  not  permit.     We  may  each  look  back- 
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ward,  but  it  is  more  to  our  betterment  to  look  forward.  A  large  majority 
of  those  at  our  table  tonight  are  younger  than  I  when  I  assumed  the 
Presidency.  In  all  human  probability  many  now  here  will  meet  and  cele- 
brate the  golden  anniversary  as  we  now  do  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
Association. 

Magnificent  possibilities  are  before  you.  Underwriters  must  keep 
pace  with  the  expansion  before  us.  From  your  ranks  may  come  the  men 
who  will  fill  the  Chair  of  Insurance  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  of  which 
President  Wheeler  has  spoken  to  us.  To  be  worthy  of  the  opportunity 
and  of  the  confidence  of  our  companies  we  must  be  something  more  than 
mere  premium  gatherers — students  in  the  history,  ethics,  and  practices  of 
underwriting. 

Many  of  the  papers  read  before  this  Association  are  our  professional 
classics,  while  those  on  technical  subjects  by  our  able  experts,  are  already 
received  as  text  books,  not  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe.  I  commend  them  strongly 
to  you. 

I  thank  you,  brothers,  for  your  patience,  the  more  marked  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  It  is  among  my  most  cherished  anticipations 
that  I  am,  from  year  to  year,  permitted  to  meet  with  you.  It  will  be  through 
no  desire  nor  fault  of  mine  if  I  should  become  the  missing  link  between 
the  older  and  the  newer  generations  of  underwriters.     (Applause.) 


The  Banquet  Hall    was  far  more    commodious    and   the  service   better 
than    heretofore.     The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.     The  stringed  orchestra  discoursed  enlivening  music  through- 
out the  evening,  and  the  midnight  bells  tolled  off  the  happy 
hours  that  ended  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific 
for  1 90 1 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  ^February  28th,  1900,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 


JOSEPH    GRAY    LAVERY. 

Whereas,  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1900,  our 
esteemed  member,  Joseph  Gray  Lavery,  was,  after  a  short 
illness,  called  to  his  rest. 

Resolved,  That  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  has,  in  his  death,  lost  a  valued  supporter  and  a  faithful 
friend. 

Mr.  Lavery  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  January  11, 
1847.  He  secured  his  education  in  the  public  scjiools  of  that  city, 
and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  railroading  in  a  clerical 
capacity.  By  close  application  he  rose  rapidly  to  important  posi. 
tions,  but  a  youthful  spirit  of  adventure  possessing  him,  in  his 
early  manhood  he  came  to  these  shores  of  the  Pacific.  For  many 
years  the  accountant  of  the  ^Etna  Insurance  Company,  and  later 
and  for  a  still  longer  period  with  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer,  Mr.  Lavery 
earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  one  of  the  most  competent  accountants  on  the  Coast, 
handling  with  rapidity  and  ease  every  detail  of  large  and  intri- 
cate transactions.  From  his  knowledge  of  insurance  he  was 
often  engaged  on  the  most  difficult  of  fire  loss  book  accounts,  and 
invariably  won  for  himself  great  credit.  For  honesty  and  single- 
ness of  mind  and  purpose,  he  was  indeed  conspicuous. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation is  tendered  to  the  bereaved  sister,  brothers  and  many 
friends  of  our  departed  companion. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  desiring  to  bear  tribute  to 
his  memory  and  worth,  orders  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records,  and  an  engrossed  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  our  late 
member. 

Louis  Weinmann,  ) 

F.  G.  Argall,         >  Committee. 

John  T.  Fogarty,  ) 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  April  3d,  1900,  the  following  memorial  was 
unanimously  adopted : 


DAVID    J.    STAPLES. 

The  passing  from  this  life  of  David  Jackson  Staples  removes 
from  underwriting,  political  and  general  business  circles  one  of 
the  conspicuous  figures  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  State, 
have  made  up  its  history. 

Of  engaging  personality,  tactful  in  every  sphere  of  life,  he 
attracted  men  by  sheer  force  of  character,  and  became  "guide, 
philosopher  and  friend"  to  a  most  marked  degree,  and  carried 
with  him  sincere  esteem  and  love  to  the  end. 

As  an  underwriter  he  ranked  as  a  nestor  in  his  profession, 
and  the  company  whose  affairs  he  so  wisely  administered  through 
early  disasters— until,  when  he  laid  off  the  harness  of  official 
duty,  it  ranked  among  the  peers  of  American  corporations — is  the 
best  monument  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Staples  was  a  pioneer  of  1849,  arriving  in  California,  after 
an  overland  journey  of  six  months,  in  September  of  that  year. 
He  was  born  in  Medway,  Massachusetts,  in  1824.  Left  an  orphan 
at  ten  years  of  age,  he  went  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory ;  later,  he 
learned  the  machinists'  trade,  and  at  the  time  when  the  news  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  then  far-away  California  reached  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  he  was  engaged  as  a  machinist  in  the  Spring- 
field Arms  Company  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

In  company  with  an  elder  brother  he  joined  a  caravan  for  the 
overland  journey.  The  brother  died  of  cholera  on  the  plains. 
David  settled  in  Tuolumne  county  as  a  farmer  and  toll  bridge 
owner,  also  hauling  produce  and  freight  to  the  southern  mines. 

Taking  an  active  part  in  the  formative  period  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  he  became  an  influential  factor  in  the  struggles  which 
led  up  to  the  final  War  of  Secession.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  and  carried  the 
electoral  vote  of  California,  by  stage,  (a  journey  of  twenty  days) 
to  Washington.    The.  Capital  being   threatened  by  the  enemy  at 
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that  time,  he  enlisted  in  Cassius  M.  Clay's  battalion  and  served 
until  the  danger  subsided.  He  particularly  desired  to  have  a 
commission  in  the  army,  but  President  Lincoln  urged  him  to 
return  to  California  and  assist  in  thwarting  the  efforts  that  were 
being  made  to  take  that  State  out  of  the  Union.  He  held  other 
positions  of  official  trust,  into  all  of  which  he  threw  his  strong 
personality. 

His  career  as  an  underwriter  commenced  in  1866,  when  he  was 
made  a  Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company.  On  the  death  of  President  Parker,  in  1868,  he 
was  made  President.  Without  technical  underwriting  training, 
he  brought  into  the  profession  a  large  fund  of  general  business 
experience,  which,  joined  with  a  will  to  do  what  was  right,  and 
to  see  that  no  claimant  went  away  dissatisfied,  made  his  name  a 
power  in  the  fraternity  and  his  company  a  model  of  success.  His 
efforts  greatly  assisted  in  keeping  together  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers, of  which  he  was  President  for  many  years,  and  to  his 
influence  the  city  is  largely  indebted  for  its  ample  water  supply 
and  the  present  active  and  efficient  fire  department. 

In  October  last,  by  reason  of  declining  years  and  infirmities, 
he  decided  to  retire  from  active  business,  and  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  his  Directors,  to  take  effect  at  the  election  in 
January,  an  event  duly  honored  by  testimonials  from  his  former 
staff  and  employees,  as  well  as  by  his  associate  managers  and 
officials.  The  strong  and  heartfelt  encomiums  then  expressed 
upon  his  retirement  are  matters  of  recent  record. 

The  roll  of  mortality  of  the  pioneers  is  being  rapidly  made  up. 
Among  the  band  of  veterans  who  have  made  their  impress  upon 
the  State  none  may  rank  higher  than  our  departed  friend  and 
associate,  and  the  younger  generation,  for  whose  records  this 
memorial  is. written,  may  with  profit  study  the  character  and 
career  of  David  Jackson  Staples.     May  his  memory  be  ever  green. 


Geo.  D.  Dornin,         1 

Chas.  D.  Haven,         | 

Tom  C.  Grant,  }  Committee. 

Geo.  C.  Boardman,     | 

V.  Carus  Driffield,  J 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  June  29th,  1900,  the  following 
Memorial  was  unanimously  adopted. 


CAPTAIN   ARTHUR    E.  MAGILL. 

On  the  27th  day  of  June,  1900,  Captain  Arthur  E.  Magill,  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  the  Pacific  Coast  General  Agent  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  Phoenix  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Hartford,  was  called  to  his  final  rest.  His  death 
was  not  unexpected,  for  his  health  had  been  failing  for  a  number 
of  years,  causing  him  to  retire  from  active  business  in  1898,  since 
which  time  it  rapidly  declined.  Captain  Magill  was  born  in  Ham- 
ilton, Canada,  November  13th,  1842,  and  came  of  a  family  of  noted 
underwriters.  His  father,  Mr.  M.  Magill,  was  manager  of  the 
Western  Department  of  the  Phoenix,  of  Hartford,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  One  of  his  brothers,  H.  M.  Magill,  succeeded  to  this  man- 
agement and  is  today  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly 
respected  underwriters  of  the  West,  and  another  brother,  R.  H. 
Magill,  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  same  profession  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1858  young  Magill  entered  the  office  of  his 
father,  and  there  learned  his  first  lessons  in  insurance,  which 
proved  of  such  advantage  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Fourteenth 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  for  his  faithful  and  valiant  service  was 
promoted  and  attained  the  rank  of  Captain. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  September,  1865,  he  came  to 
San  Francisco  and  found  employment  with  his  brother  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company.  He  rapidly  developed 
business  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  in  February,  1874,  was 
appointed  General  Agent  of  the  Home  and  Phoenix.  From  that 
time  until  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  business,  Captain 
Magill  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  fire  underwriting  history 
of  the  Coast.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  support 
of  every  tariff  association  and  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
executive  and  rating  committees  of  the  Board,  and  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  President  of  that  organization. 

Captain  Magill  was  a  wise  counsellor,  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  faithful  in  the  observance  of  every  obligation. 

His  retirement  was  a  loss  to  the  profession,  his  death  a  cause 
of  sorrow  to  his  friends.  We  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance 
and  extend  to  his  family  in  its  bereavement,  a  full  measure  of 
sympathy. 

Geo.  W.  Spencer,      ) 

Herbert  Folger,        >  Committee. 

E.  P.  Farnsworth,  ) 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS— FEBRUARY,     1901. 
ACTIVE     MEMBERS. 

Agard,  J.  J.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Alverson,  W.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 
Andre,  A.  A.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Ankele,  J.  H.,  Special  Agent,  North  German  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Argall,  F.  G..  Independent  Adjuster. 

Bailey,  A.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Bailey,  J.  D.,  General  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Bangs,  Franklin,  Assistant  Secretary,  Home  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Bates,  Lesley,  Special  Agent,  Gutte  &  Frank's  General  Agency. 
Beck,  J.  M.,  Manager,  Fire  Ass'n  of  Philadelphia. 
Belden,  H.  K.,  Manager,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Benner,  Harry,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Insurance  Co. 
Bertheau,  C,  Manager,  Aachen  &  Munich  and  Hanover  Ins.  Cos. 
Bertheau,  Max  A.,  Assistant  Manager,  Hanover  Insurance  Co. 
Blanchard,  H.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Boardman,  Geo.  C,  of  Boardman  &  Spencer,  General  Agents,  ^3Ctna 

Insurance  Company. 
Boardman,  T.  D. 

Boyd,  H.  C,  Assistant  Manager,    Hamburg-Bremen  Insurance  Co. 
Bromwell,  L.  L..  General  Agent,  Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co. 
Broomell,  B.  B.,  Special  Agent,  Butler  &  Hewitt's  General  Agency. 
Brown,  Edward,  of  E.   Brown  &  Sons,  General  Agents,  American 

(Pa.),  Delaware,  Svea  and  Agricultural. 
Brown,  A.  M.,  of  E.  Brown  &  Sons. 
Brown,  H.  H.,  of  E.  Brown  &  Sons. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Burke,  H.  R,,  Special  Agent,  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies. 
Butler,  Geo.  E.,    of    Butler    &    Hewitt,    General    Agents,    Phoenix 

Assurance  Co.  of  London,  Providence-Washington  and  Pelican. 

Campbell,  Warren,  Special  Agent,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chipman,  W.  F.,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Ins.  Co. 
Christensen,  Chas.,  Mgr.,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul  Ins.  Cos. 
Codding,  Geo.  C.  Special  Agent,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Conroy,  T.   J.,    Manager,   Manchester,    Caledonian   and   American 

(N.  Y.)  Insurance  Companies. 
Conrad,  J.  G.,  of  Voss,  Conrad  &Co.,  Gen'l  Agts.,  Thuringia  Ins.  Co. 
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Craig,  Homer  A.,  General  Adjuster,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Crux,  Geo.  A.,  Special  Agent,  Manchester,  Caledonian  and  Ameri- 
can (N.  Y.)  Insurance  Companies. 
Cunningham,  Jas.  C,  Special  Ag't,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul. 

Danker,  H.,  Assistant  Manager,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Deering,  Chester,  Special  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
DeGolia,  Edwin  B.,  Special  Ag't,  Catton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Agency. 
Delafield,  Robt.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society. 
De  Lappe,  R.,  Special  Agent,  American  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark. 
Dennis,  Jas,  D.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Devlin,  Frank  J.,  Manager,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 
Dibbern,  J.  H.,  of  Mannheim,  Dibbern  &  Co.,  City  Agents. 
Dick,  B.  C,  Special  Agent,  Butler  &  Hewitt's  General  Agency. 
Dickson,  Frank  W.,  Manager,  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Co. 
Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Manager,  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford, 

and  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.  of  Massachusetts. 
Dornin,  Geo.  W.,  Ass't  Mgr.,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Dornin,  John  C,  Special  Agent,  National   and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Driffield,  V.  Carus,  Manager,  Transatlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Duffy,    Thos.  J.,   Special   Agent,    Commercial  Union,   Alliance  and 

Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 
Dutton,  W.  J.,  President,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Dutton,  Grayson,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Echlin,  Chas.  C,  Special  Agent,  Home  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Edwards,  L.  B.,  of  Christensen,  Edwards  &  Goodwin,  Gen'l  Agents, 

American  Central  and  American  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  J. 
Eitel,  Edw.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Home  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Company. 

Fabj,  R.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
Farnsworth,  Ed.  P.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Faymonville,  Bernard,  Vice-President,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Fennel,  Henry  T.,  Special  Agent,    Commercial  Union,  Alliance  and 

Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 
Fogarty,  J.  T.,  Sup't  of  Agencies,  Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Folger,  Herbert,  Manager,  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford. 
Fores,  Harry  W.,  Special  Agent,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Frank,  Wm.,  of  Gutte  &  Frank,  General  Agents. 

Francis,  Guy,  Special  Agent,  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
French,  John  S.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Friend,  R.  B.,  Special  Ag't,  with  Voss,  Conrad  &  Co's  Gen'l  Agency. 
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Frith,  T.  T.,  Special  Agent,  Imperial  and  Lion  Ins.  Cos. 

Puller,  J.  L.,  Ass't  Manager,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society. 

Gartner,  A.  F.,  Special  Agent,  Home  Insurance  Company. 

Gazzam,  W.  L.,  Special  Agent,  ^Etna  Ins.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gerould,  P.  E.,  Special  Agent,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 

Gibbons,  W.  H.,  Special  Agent,  E.  Brown  &  Sons  General  Agency. 

Gilbert,  Chas.  R.,  Manager  Board  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Gilliland,  Adam,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Giesy,  A.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Nor.  Union  Fire  Ins.  Soc'y,  Salem,  Or. 

Goggin,  Gerald  E.,  Special  Agent,  London  and  Northern  Ins.  Cos. 

Goodwin,  Benjamin,  Ass't  Manager,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul 
Insurance  Companies. . 
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Haven,  Chas.  D.,  Resident  Secretary,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 
Haven,  Fred.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 
Heath,  Wm.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co. 
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Herold,  Rudolph,  General  Agent,  Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
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Assurance  of    London,    Providence- Washington    and   Pelican 
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Hill,  Chas.  B.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
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Hillman,  J.  R.,  with  Royal  Insurance  Company. 
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Hughes,  Ed.  O.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union,  Alliance  and 
Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 

Ives,  S.  D.,  General  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
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LIST    OP    MEMBERS— FEBRUARY,     1901. 
ACTIVE     MEMBERS. 

Agard,  J.  J.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Alverson,  W.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 
Andre,  A.  A.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Ankele,  J.  EL,  Special  Agent,  North  German  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Argall,  F.  G.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Bailey,  A.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Bailey,  J.  D.,  General  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Bangs,  Franklin,  Assistant  Secretary,  Home  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Bates,  Lesley,  Special  Agent,-  Gutte  &  Frank's  General  Agency. 
Beck,  J.  M.,  Manager,  Fire  Ass'n  of  Philadelphia. 
Belden,  H.  K.,  Manager,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Benner,  Harry,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Insurance  Co. 
Bertheau,  C,  Manager,  Aachen  &  Munich  and  Hanover  Ins.  Cos. 
Bertheau,  Max  A.,  Assistant  Manager,  Hanover  Insurance  Co. 
Blanchard,  H.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Boardman,  Geo.  C,  of  Boardman  &  Spencer,  General  Agents,  ^Etna 

Insurance  Company. 
Boardman,  T.  D. 

Boyd,  H.  C,  Assistant  Manager,    Hamburg-Bremen  Insurance  Co. 
Bromwell,  L.  L.,  General  Agent,  Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co. 
Broomell,  B.  B.,  Special  A  gent,  Butler  &  Hewitt's  General  Agency. 
Brown,  Edward,  of  E.   Brown  &   Sons,   General  Agents,  American 

(Pa.),  Delaware,  Svea  and  Agricultural. 
Brown,  A.  M.,  of  E.  Brown  &  Sons. 
Brown,  H.  H.,  of  E.  Brown  &  Sons. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Burke,  H.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies. 
Butler,  Geo.  E.,    of    Butler    &    Hewitt,    General    Agents,    Phoenix 

Assurance  Co.  of  London,  Providence- Washington  and  Pelican. 

Campbell,  Warren,  Special  Agent,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chipman,  W.  F.,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Ins.  Co. 
Christensen,  Chas.,  Mgr.,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul  Ins.  Cos. 
Codding,  Geo.  C.  Special  Agent,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Conroy,  T.   J.,    Manager,  Manchester*    Caledonian   and   American 

(N.  Y.)  Insurance  Companies. 
Conrad,  J.  G.,  of  Voss,  Conrad&Co.,  Gen'l  Agts.,  Thuringialns.  Co. 
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Craig,  Homer  A.,  General  Adjuster,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Crux,  Geo.  A.,  Special  Agent,  Manchester,  Caledonian   and  Ameri- 
can (N.  Y.)  Insurance  Companies. 
Cunningham,  Jas.  C,  Special  Ag't,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul. 

Danker,  H.,  Assistant  Manager,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Deering,  Chester,  Special  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
DeGolia,  Edwin  B.,  Special  Ag't,  Catton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Agency. 
Delafield,  Root.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society. 
De  Lappe,  R.,  Special  Agent,  American  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark. 
Dennis,  Jas,  D.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Devlin,  Frank  J.,  Manager,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 
Dibbern,  J.  H.,  of  Mannheim,  Dibbern  &  Co.,  City  Agents. 
Dick,  B.  C,  Special  Agent,  Butler  &  Hewitt's  General  Agency. 
Dickson,  Frank  W.,  Manager,  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Co. 
Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Manager,  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford, 

and  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.  of  Massachusetts. 
Dornin,  Geo.  W.,  Ass't  Mgr.,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Dornin,  John  C,  Special  Agent,  National   and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Driffield,  V.  Carus,  Manager,  Transatlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Duffy,    Thos.  J.,   Special   Agent,    Commercial  Union,   Alliance  and 

Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 
Dutton,  W.  J.,  President,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Dutton,  Grayson,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Echlin,  Chas.  C,  Special  Agent,  Home  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Edwards,  L.  B.,  of  Christensen,  Edwards  &  Goodwin,  Gen'l  Agents, 

American  Central  and  American  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  J. 
Eitel,  Edw.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Home  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Company. 

Fabj,  R.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
Farnsworth,  Ed.  P.,  Independent  Adjuster. 

Faymonville,  Bernard,  Vice-President,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Fennel,  Henry  T.,  Special  Agent,    Commercial  Union,  Alliance  and 

Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 
Fogarty,  J.  T.,  Sup't  of  Agencies,  Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Folger,  Herbert,  Manager,  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford. 
Fores,  Harry  W.,  Special  Agent,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Frank,  Wm.,  of  Gutte  &  Frank,  General  Agents. 

Francis,  Guy,  Special  Agent,  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
French,  John  S.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Friend,  R.  B.,  Special  Ag't,  with  Voss,  Conrad  &  Co's  Gen'l  Agency. 
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Frith,  T.  T.,  Special  Agent,  Imperial  and  Lion  Ins.  Cos. 

Puller,  J.  L.,  Ass't  Manager,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society. 

Gartner,  A.  F.,  Special  Agent,  Home  Insurance  Company. 

Gazzam,  W.  L.,  Special  Agent,  ^Etna  Ins.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gerould,  P.  E.,  Special  Agent,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 

Gibbons,  W.  H.,  Special  Agent,  E.  Brown  &  Sons  General  Agency. 

Gilbert,  Chas.  R.,  Manager  Board  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Gilliland,  Adam,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Giesy,  A.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Nor.  Union  Fire  Ins.  Soc'y,  Salem,  Or. 

Goggin,  Gerald  E.,  Special  Agent,  London  and  Northern  Ins.  Cos. 

Goodwin,  Benjamin,  Ass't  Manager,  American  Central  and  St.  Paul 
Insurance  Companies.. 

Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Manager,  London  and  Northern  Assurance  Cos. 

Grant,  H.  M.,  Independent  Adjuster,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Grant,  Tom  C,  General  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Griffith,  John  T.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Grim,  Alfred  R.,  Assistant  Manager,  Aachen  &  Munich  Ins.  Co. 

Gunn,  John  W.,  Special  Agent,  Liv.  &  London  &  Globe,  Salem,  Or. 

Gutte,  I.,  of  Gutte  &  Frank,  General  Agents. 

Haldan,  E.  B.,  City  Agent  of  Palatine  Insurance  Company. 
Hall,  O.  N.,  Special  Agent,  Thuringia  Insurance  Company. 
Hally,  F.  W.,  Special  Agent,  C.  Bertheau's  General  Agency. 
Hamilton-,  J.  K.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 
Haven,  Chas.  D.,  Resident  Secretary,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 
Haven,  Fred.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 
Heath,  Wm.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co. 
Henry,  Carl  A.,  of  J.  B,  F.  Davis  &  Son's  General  Agency. 
Herold,  Rudolph,  General  Agent,  Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Hewitt,    Dixwell,    of   Butler   &    Hewitt,    General   Agents,    Phoenix 

Assurance  of    London,    Providence- Washington    and   Pelican 

Ins.  Cos. 
Hill,  Chas.  B.,  Special  Agent,  North   British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Hill,  Wm.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons   Gen'l  Agency. 
Hillman,  J.  R.,  with  Royal  Insurance  Company. 
Hoagland,  W.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Sun  Ins.  Office. 
Holmes,  Jno.  M.,  Special  Agent,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Hopkins,  W.  B.,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Hunter,  R.  D.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
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Hughes,  Ed.  O..  Special  Agent.  Commercial  Union.  Alliance  and 
Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 

Ives,  S.  D.,  General  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 

Jackson,  W.  A.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
Jacoby,  Franz,  with  Cesar  Bertheau's  General  Agency. 

Kellam,  F.  B.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
Kinne,  C.  Mason,  Ass't  Resident  Secretary,  Liv.  &  Lon.  &  Globe. 
Klinger,  Wm.  M.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Knight,  L.   W.,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  of  Hartford. 

Lamey,  H.  T.,  Manager,  Western  Assurance   and   British-America 

Assurance  Companies. 
Lamping,  L.  F.,  Special  Agent  Thuringia  Insurance  Company. 
Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Resident  Manager,  Imperial  and  Lion  Fire  Ins.  Cos. 
Lanktree,  J.  B. 
Laton,  Chas.  A. 

Lockey,  Richard,  Independent  Adjuster,  Helena.  Montana. 
Lord,  Leslie,  Special  Agent,  National  and  Springfield  Ins.  Cos. 
Louis,  E.  J.,  Special  Agent,  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Lowden,  W.  H.,  Manager,  Norwich  Union   Fire  Insurance  Society. 
Luke,  H.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Lyndall,  Chas.  P.,  Special  Agent,  HomeF.  &  M.  Insurance  Company. 

Macdonald,  Burns,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 

Macdonald,  Wm.  Manager,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Mcintosh,  D.  W.,  Independent  Adjuster,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

McKowen,  J.  H.,  Independent  Adjuster,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mann,  H.  R.,  of  Mann  &  Wilson,  Managers.  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 

Manning,  F.  J.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union,  Alliance  and 
Palatine  Insurance  Company. 

Manning,  William,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 

Maris,  Wm.  Special  Agent,  Royal  Insurance  Company. 

Maxwell,  J.  D.,  Insurance  Agency. 

Mayer,  F.  J.  Alex,  Oregon  State  Agent  Fire  Ass'n  of  Philadelphia. 

Meade,  Calvert,  Independent  Adjuster.  Secretary  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers' Association. 

Medcraft,  R.  C. 

Mel,  Louis,  Special  Agent,  ^Etna  Insurance  Company. 

Mendell,  Geo.  H.,  Jr.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance' 

Merrill,  M.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
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Mesick,  S.  P.,  Special  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Miles,  D.  E.,  Assistant  Manager,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Mitchell,  Geo.  M.,  State  Agent,  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Morrison,  Ed.  C,  Supervisor  of  Agencies,  ^Etna  Insurance  Co. 
Morrow,  J.  H.,  District  Manager,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mullins,  C.  F.,  Manager,  Commercial  Union,  Alliance  and  Palatine 
Insurance  Companies. 

Naunton,  R.  H.,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 

Niebling,  E.  T.,  Ass't  Manager,    Commercial   Union,  Alliance  and 

Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 
Niles,  Edward,  Special  Agent,  North   British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Nippert,  Paul  M. 

Osborn,  R.  W.,  Assistant  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Overton,  G.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co. 

Palache,  Whitney,  Ass't  Manager,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Parker,  Chas.  T. 

Parkhurst,  H.  E.,  with  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Paterson,  A.  R.  D. 

Pierce,  D.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 

Pope,  T.  E.,  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Reed,  James  S.,  Special  Agent,  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Richards,  John  D.,  San  Francisco  Manager  Fire  Association  of  Phila. 
Roberts,  Tom  R.,  Special  Agent,  Transatlantic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Robins,  F.  C.  H.,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Northern  Assur.  Cos. 
Rodgers,  Henry  C,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union,  Alliance  and 
Palatine  Insurance  Companies. 

Schlingheyde,  C.  E.,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assur.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Scott,  Chas.  O.,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 
Seaton,  L.  M.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
Sewell,  A.  F.,  Special  Agent,  Lion  and  Imperial  Ins.  Cos. 
Sexton,  Wm.,  General  Adjuster,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Shankland,  T.  C,  State  Agent  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Smedburg,  W.  R. 

Smith,  Ben.  J.,  Manager,  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Smith,  C.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Baggs  &  Stovel's  General  Agency. 
Smith,  H.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Union   Assurance   and  Law  Union  & 

Crown  Ins.  Cos. 
Spencer,  D.  A.,  Independent  Adjuster. 
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Spencer,  Geo.  W.,  of  Board  man  &  Spencer.   General  Agents.  ^Etna 

Insurance  Company. 
Spencer,  H.  McD.,  State  Agent,  Phenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Brooklyn. 
Speyer,  Walter  M.,  Special  Agent,  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 
Speyer,  Walter,  General  Agent,  North  German  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Sprowl,  E.  G.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Staniford,  F.  C,  Special  Agent,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insur.  Society. 
Stovel,  C.  J.,  of    Baggs  &    Stovel,   General    Agents,  American  and 

Mercantile  Insurance  Cos. 
Stover,  Fred  R.,  Special  Agent,  Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Stoy,  Samuel  B.,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Streeter,  Wm.  B.,  Special  Agent,   Aachen  &  Munich  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Summerland,  Theo.,   Special  Agent,  Liv.  &  Lon.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Thomas,  J.  O.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  Insurance  Company. 
Thomas,  W.  P.,  Manager,  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company. 
Thompson,  Chas.  R.,  Special  Agent,  German-American  Ins.  Co. 
Thompson,  E.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 
Thomson,  M.  H.,  Special  Agent,  Merchants  Insurance  Company. 
Thornton,  A.  W.,  Special  Agent.   Imperial  and  Lion  Ins.  Cos. 
Thornton,  A.  C,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Tiedemann,  T.  J.  A.,  General  Ag't,  Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Tyson,  Geo.  H.,  General  Agent,  German-American  Insurance  Co. 
Tyson,  R.  J.,  Special  Agent,  German-Am  rican  Insurance  Co. 

Von  Etlinger,  A.  T.,  Special  Agent,  Co.     aercial   Union  Assur.  Co. 
Voss,  F.  G.,  of  Voss,  Conrad  &  Co.,   Managers,    Thuringia  Ins.  Co. 

Walden,  J.  B.,  Special  Agent,  Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Walsh,  Frank  E.,  Special  Agent,  New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Ward,  C.  H.,  General  Agent,  German,  Freeport. 

Waters,  J.  N.,  Special  Agent,  Geo.  D.  Dornin's  General  Agency. 

Watt,  Rolla  V.,  Manager,  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies 

Wayman,  W.  O.,  Manager,  Merchants   and  United  States  Fire  Ins. 

Cos.  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Webber,  J.  F.  R.,  Resident  Special  Agent,  Home  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
Weinmann,  Louis,  Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Wellington,  Geo.  J. 

Wenzelburger,  A.,  Independent  Adjuster. 
White,  F.  G.,  Special  Agent    Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Whitmer,  A.  W.,  Special        jnt,  Home  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Whitley,  N.  B.,  Special    ^gent,  E.  Brown  &  Sons   General  Agency. 
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Williams,  T.  H.,  Special  Agent,   Sun  Ins.  Office,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Wilson,  J.  Scott,  of    Mann   &  Wilson,  General  Agents,  Lancashire 

Insurance  Company. 
Wilson,  Walter  J.,  Special  Agent,  Niagara  Insurance  Company. 
Wright,  Leslie  A. 

Young,  Prank  W.,  Special  Agent,  Thuringia  Ins.  Co. 


Honorary  Members. 
Bigelow,  H.  H.,   San  Francisco. 
Chard,  Thomas  S.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Chalmers,  WT.  L.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Carpenter,  E.  W.,  Poxboro,  Mass. 
Carey,  Jas.  A.,  San  Prancisco. 
Cofran,  J.  W.  G.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickson,  Root.,  New  York. 
Donnell,  S.  M.,  San  Francisco. 
Dudley,  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
DuVal,  W.  S.,  San  Prancisco. 
Gunnison,  A.  R..  San  Prancisco. 
Garniss,  Jas.  R.,  San  Prancisco. 
Heifner,  C.  <    ,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Houghton,  ^  .'?.,  San  Prancisco. 
Jack,  A.  Hiil,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
James,  N.  T.,  San  Prancisco. 
Kirby,  D.  L.,  New  York  City. 
Low,  Geo.  P.,  San  Prancisco. 
Marshall,  John    J  v.,  Chicago,  111. 
McElhone,  F.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
McLellan,  G.  P.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mohrhardt,  E.  P.,  San  Prancisco. 
Neal,  Robt.  W.,  San  Francisco. 
Nichols,  C.  M.,  San  Francisco. 
Olmstead,  W.  N.,  New  York  City. 
Porter  P.  H.,  San  Francis  *o. 
Richards,  J.  H.,  San  Fra!     '-co. 
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Stillman,  Alfred,  San  Francisco. 
Smith,  A.  D.,  Oakland  Cal. 
Thompson,  E.  L.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Wilson,  D.  B.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Winne,  Peter,  Denver,  Colo. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  active  members. 
Thirty-two  Honorary  Members. 


San  Francisco  Address  of  the  Officers  oj  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific,  for  the  year  /go/. 


George  W.  Dornin,  President, 
W.  H.  Gibbons,  Vice-President, 
Calvert  Meade,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Frank  J.  Devlin,  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 
J.  L.  Fuller,  Chairman  Library  Committee, 
George  F.  Grant,  Editor  Knapsack, 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack, 
Association  Assembly  Rooms  and  Library, 


409  California  Street 
411  California 
106  Leidesdorff 
309  Sansome 
314  California 
221  Sansome 
212  Pine 
303  California 
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Fire  Underwriters'  Association 


Of  the  Pacific. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1901. 

President  -•-■-.  .  GEORGE  W.  DORNIN 

Vice-President      -  -  -  -  -  -  -      W.  H.  GIBBONS 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  ....  CALVERT  MEADE 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    FOR    1901. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Frank  J.  Devlin       -        -       Chairman 


Rolla  V.  Watt 


Charles  B.  Hill 


LIBRARY  COMMITTEE: 

J.  L.  Fuller       -        -       Chairman 


William  Sexton 


P.  F.  Gilroy 


ELECTION  COMMITTEE: 


W.  H.  Lowden,  Chairman 
James  D.  Bailey 
Franklin  Bangs 
Cesar  Bertheau 
George  D.  Dornin 


L.  B.  Edwards 
George  F.  Grant 
F.  B.  Kellam 

C.  Mason  Kinne 

D.  ~E.  Miles 


Whitney  Palache 
T.  Edward  Pope 
W.  P.  Thomas 
George  H.  Tyson 
Louis  Weinma*nn 


DINNER    COMMITTEE: 


George  W.  Spencer 


George  F.  Grant 


CALIFORNIA  KNAVSACK'. 


George  F.  Grant 
Edward  Niles 


Editor 
Associate  Editor 


APPOINTIVE  COMMITTEES  FOR  1901. 


ADJUSTING  GRAIN  FIELD  LOSSES: 


William  Sexton 
V.  Carus  Driffield 


W.  H.  Lowden 


Chairman 


Calvert  Meade 
F.  G.  ARGALL 


REINSURANCE: 


Whitney  Palache 


Chairman 


F.  B.  Kellam 


Herbert  Folger 


